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THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECR 


CHAPTER  L 

THB  KINGDOMS  OF  THE  HOBTH. 

Ik  a  higher  degree  than  the  other  oatioiiB  Ti^^ooantriM 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  the  Heilenes  Jf  q^J^^'**' 
possess  an  independent  historj.  Their  civiii- 
zadon  is  based  on  their  connexion  with  the  East;  but 
that  which  thence  accrued  to  them  they  independently 
developed,  and  thoroughly  converted  into  property  of 
their  own«  Foreign  nations  at  various  times  interfered  in 
the  relations  between  the  Hell^c  states ;  but  these  inter- 
ventions actually  brought  about  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  had  been  intended  to  accomplish.  The  Persian 
Wars  only  served  to  raise  the  Hellenes  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  national  resources ;  and  so  fiu*  from  the  later 
proceedings  oh  the  part  of  Persia  which  affected  Greece 
having  had  their  origin  in  Persia  itself,  it  was  rather  the 
Hellenic  states  which  transferred  to  the  Great  King  an 
influence  such  as  he  would  never  have  been  capable  of 
acquiring  by  himself,  and  such  as  he  was  also  unable  to 
turn  to  account  For,  notwithstanding  the  disruption  of 
the  Hellenic  nation,  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  recover 
the  dominion  over  the  sea,  upon  which  the  relations 
between  Persia  and  Greece  entirely  hinged.  Thus  the 
development  of  tiie  Hellenic  states  had  hitherto  been  of  a 
thoroughly  independent  character.    Good  and  evil  &r- 
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time  had  been  the  results  of  internal  causes,  and  the 
history  of  Greece  had  never  been  controlled  by  foreign 
powers. 

An  entirely  different  phase  necessarily  began,  when  in 
the  North  of  the  Greek  mainland  forces  of  population 
came  into  motion,  which  had  hitherto  slumbered ;  when 
from  the  same  mountains,  whence  a  great  part  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  had  formerly  issued,  tribes  came  forth 
anew,  to  form  states  and  to  assert  an  influence  upon  their 
Southern  neighbors.  They  were  by  birth  infinitely  better 
entitled  to  rank  as  the  equals  of  the  Hellenes,  than  were 
the  Persians  and  Modes ;  and  it  was  far  easier  for  them  to 
establish  their  claims  as  valid,  inasmuch  as  no  seas  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Greek  states.  By  sea,  it  was  only  a 
state  already  developed,  and  in  command  of  a  coast-line 
and  of  pecuniary  resources,  which  could  enter  the  lists 
with  the  Hellenes.  By  land,  the  greatest  successes  might 
be  achieved  even  by  ruder  forces  of  population. 

The  first  attempts  to  make  the  history  of  the  Southern 
states  dependent  upon  the  North  originated  in  Thessaly. 
No  country  indeed  was  by  nature  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  For  Thessaly  was  the  nearest  in  situation,  and 
the  wealthiest  in  resources ;  it  formed  the  natural  comple- 
ment to  the  peninsular  countries  in  the  South.  In  Thes- 
saly there  dwelt  the  largest  body  of  Hellenic  population 
settled  outside  Hellas  (in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
term) ;  and  according  to  ancient  tradition  Mount  Olym- 
pus was  the  true  boundary  of  a  system  of  Hellenic  states. 
The  condition  of  political  afi&irs  was  however  too  un- 
favorable for  success  to  have  attended  the  attempt  to 
transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Hellenic  history  to  Thes- 
saly. The  endeavors  in  this  direction  proceeded  from 
fiimilies,  whose  power  was  one  founded  by  force,  and  was 
therefore  insecure  in  its  bases ;  these  endeavors  were  iden- 
tified with  individual  men,  and  were  wrecked  by  the 
death  of  lason  (vol.  iv.  p.  472)  and  by  the  resistance  of 
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Thebes,  which  frustrated  for  ever  the  schemes  of  a  Thes- 
salian  hegemony,  without  being  able  to  carry  out  its  own 
designs. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  countries  beyond  Mount 
Olympus,  which  connect  the  southern  peninsulas  with  the 
broad  masses  of  territory  forming  the  mainland  of  Eastern 
Europe, — of  the  alpine  countries  of  Northern  Greece, 
with  their  lofty  ranges  and  large  river-valleys,  viz.,  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace.  These  r^ons  had,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tracts  along  the  coasts,  remained  strange  and 
unknown  to  the  Hellenes ;  for  centuries  they  had  been 
regarded  as  a  land  of  barbarians,  destined  only  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  Hellenes  through  the  agency  of  the 
colonies  settled  on  the  coasts,  and  to  be  turned  to  account 
by  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade.  And  indeed 
Mount  Olympus,  together  with  the  Cambunian  range, 
marks  a  very  definite  division.  On  the  further  side  a  new 
world  commences ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  external  for- 
mation of  the  land,  but  also  in  climate  and  in  the  whole 
life  of  nature.  Thessaly  itself  already  shows  the  transi- 
tion towards  the  Northern  r^ons,  which  in  tUs  part  of 
Europe  begins  much  sooner  than  in  France  or  in  Italy. 
On  the  further  side  of  Mount  Olympus  the  olive-tree  and 
the  flora  of  the  South  prosper  only  in  specially  &vored 
localities,  notably  in  the  sunny  plains  by  the  sea-shore, 
stretching  like  a  narrow  rim  round  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  In  the  interior  a  climate  like  that  of  Cwitral 
Europe  prevails,  which  was  unfamiliar  and  full  of  mys- 
terious discomfort  to  a  Greek,  and  which  with  regard  to 
dress  and  food,  modes  of  dwelling  and  social  intercourse, 
likewise  prescribed  to  human  life  conditions  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  to  which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed. 

But  though  such  differences  beyond  a  doubt  deeply 
affect  national  civilization,  yet  they  are  unable  perma- 
nently to  determine  the  progress  of  political  relations. 
The  very  charms  which  a  Southerner  misses  in  a  foreign 
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clime,  tempt  the  Northerner  to  advance  southwards,  so 
soon  as  the  weakness  of  the  neighboring  tribes  opens  to 
him  a  prospect  of  success;  nor  was  Mount  Olympus  in 
any  respect  such  a  boundary  as  could  have  prevented  the 
countries  and  populations  beyond  firom  claiming  their 
share  in  Greek  history.  The  peninsular  countries  of 
Greece  are  after  all  nothing  but  the  o£&hoot8  of  the 
Northern  mountain-system;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  on  the  hither  and  on  the  further  side  of  Mount 
Olympus  were,  not  less  than  those  countries  themselves, 
naturally  connected  together.  An  entirely  new  epoch 
therefore  necessarily  commenced,  so  soon  as  this  connex- 
ion waj9  asserted,  so  soon  aj9  the  Hellenes  ceased  to  lead 
in  their  states  a  life  untouched  from  the  direction  of  the 
North,  and  left  entirely  to  itseli  Accordingly,  already 
those  men  who  narrated  the  history  of  the  Hellenes  in  the 
times  of  their  absolute  independence,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  alike,  directed  glances  of  special  attention  to 
the  North,  and  carefully  watched  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  the  formation  of  states  observable  there. 

Their  natural        ^^  ^  ^^^  mOTB  closdy  SUrVCy  the  COtUl- 

oonfiguration.  tyjes  of  the  North,  starting  from  the  same 
point,  which  we  previously  designated  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  formation  of  the  Southern  land  (vol.  L 
p.  10). 

The  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  is  the  boundary-line  of 
Hellas  proper.  Here  the  mountains  are,  out  of  the 
ramification  dividing  off  the  southern  countries,  drawn 
together  in  a  firm  knot,  viz.  Mount  Lacmon.  From  this 
point  the  chain  of  mountains  which  severs  Thessaly  from 
Epirus  continues  in  the  same  direction  through  two  de- 
grees of  latitude.  This  is  Mount  Pindus,  the  lofty  ridge 
of  the  regions  between  Macedonia  and  Illyria,  extending 
from  south  to  north  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  inserts 
itself  in  the  Northern  mountainnsystems  leading  horizon- 
tally across  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.    But 
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here,  instead  of  any  immediate  junctioQ  taking  plaoe»  a 
broad  gap  remains  between  the  Dalmatian  chain  of  AlpSy 
running  parallel  to  the  Adriatic  Oul^  and  the  Balkan. 
Into  this  gap  the  northern  end  of  the  extremitj  of  the 
Pindus-chain,  caUed  at  the  present  day  the  TKhardagh^ 
inserts  itself  like  a  mighty  promontory:  it  forms  the  final 
point  of  the  motintains  of  the  Greek  peninsulas,  the 
Scardus  of  the  ancients. 

After  the  Tschardagh  there  begin,  in  the  forty-sec<H)d 
degree  of  latitude,  the  heights  stretching  to  the  east,  and 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Danube  from  the  rivers  of 
the  Archipelago.  These  form  the  rear-wall  of  the  Thra- 
cian  mainland,  which  wre  designated  by  the  collective 
name  of  the  Balkan  or  Hsemus.  They  are,  however,  no 
unbroken  chain,  but  a  series  of  knots  of  mountains  (Riloe- 
tock  and  Perin),  from  which  two  main  ranges  issue  sepa- 
rately,— a  northern  range,  the  Hsemus  proper,  and 
another,  which  runs  down  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  gives  to  the  coast-land  of  Thrace  the  character  of  a 
highland  district,  viz.  Rhodope. 

The  two  series* of  mountains  which  meet  in  a  right 
angle  at  the  Tschardagh,  viz.  Pindus  and  H»mus,  form 
the  framework  of  the  great  river-territories  which  are 
distinctive  of  the  North  of  the  Oreek  world:  two  in  the 
west,  the  valleys  of  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axius,  and 
two  in  the  east,  those  of  the  Nestus  and  the  Hebrus,  with 
the  valley  of  the  Btrymon  in  the  centre. 

These  river-districts  possess  this  feature  in  common: 
that  they  are  by  the  lofty  mountain-ranges  cut  off  from 
the  r^ons  along  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  fix)m  the  low- 
lying  districts  of  the  Danube;  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  course  of  their  rivers  causes  one  and  all  of  these 
countries  to  depend  exclusively  upon  the  .£gean,  and 
summons  them  to  participation  in  its  affidrs.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges  are 
broken  through  at  certain  points;  whereby  it  becomes  to 
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8uch  a  d^ree  easier  to  pass  to  the  districts  beyond,  (so 
especially  fix)in  the  sources  of  the  Axius  to  the  valley  of 
the  Morava,  and  again  from  the  Hebrus  to  the  Isoer  or 
Oscios,)  that  it  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  peoples 
dwelling  in  the  valleys  of  those  rivers  also  to  advance 
further  to  the  north.  Jn  other  words,  upon  their  states 
was  imposed  the  mission  of  establishing  a  connexion 
between  the  lands  of  the  Danube  and  the  r^ons  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Archipelago. 

As  to  the  internal  configuration  of  the  countries  which 
we  call  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  the  two  are  by  no  means 
separated  in  any  such  way  as  that  of  a  territory,  coherent 
in  itself  and  confined  within  natural  boundaries,  being 
formed  in  common  by  the  basins  of  the  two  western,  and 
another  such  by  those  of  the  two  or  three  eastern,  rivers. 
The  valley  of  the  Strymon  in  particular  may  be  equally 
well  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  eastern  and  as  belonging 
to  the  western  half.  For  this  reason,  too,  no  fixed  frontier 
between  the  states  ever  existed  here ;  but  every  imperial 
dominion  developed  in  these  regions  endeavored  to  spread 
to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  frt)m  the  territory  of  one  river  to 
that  of  the  next 

The  most  important  part  of  the  eastern  country  is  the 
basin  of  the  river  Maritza,  the  ancient  Hebrus.  Its 
sources  are  at  Mount  Bilostock,  called  Scombrus  by 
Aristotle ;  whence  it  flows  first  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Balkan,  and  then  after  a  sharp  turn  (at  Adrlanople) 
along  the  base  of  Bhodope,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
into  the  sea. 

The  Thra-  When  King  Darius  on  his  Scythian  expedi- 
oian  empire.  tioA  passed  through  Thrace,  he  found  settled 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus  the  Odrysse,  who  at  that  time 
constituted  only  one  of  the  many  tribes  dwelling  as 
neighbors  in  the  land.  After  the  Persian  Wars  the 
chieftiiin  of  the  Odrjrsse,  Teres,  succeeded  in  increasing 
their  power,  and  in  placing  his  tribe  at  the  head  of  the 
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whole  population.  He  left  to  his  son  Sitaloes  a  realm  of 
considerable  extent,  which  had  its  centre  in  the  fertile 
lowland  district  of  Adrianople,  while  in  the  north  it 
reached  as  &r  as  the  Danube,  and  in  the  east  as  the  Black 
Sea,  and  subjected  to  itself  the  populations  of  the 
mountain-ranges  around.  He  passed,  to  the  west,  bejond 
the  Strymon,  and  first  opened  paths  through  the  jungle  of 
the  Gerdne-chain,  in  order  to  incorporate  in  his  kingdom 
the  Pseonians  in  the  valley  of  the  Axius. 

This  was  the  first  national  kingdom  in  the  North  of  the 
Archipelago, — a  kingdom  which  comprdieoded  an  abun- 
dance of  vigorous  population.  For  the  Thracian  people 
was  accounted  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
its  obstinate  valor  was  most  severely  felt  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  course  of  their  settlements. 

If  the  kingdom  was  to  have  a  future,  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  acquire  influence  on  the  shores  of  the  .£gean. 
The  first  step  towards  this  end  was  taken  by  the  formation 
of  fiEunily-connexions  with  the  nearest  Greek  city  of  some 
importance,  viz.  Abdera  (voL  ii.  p.  147),  whereby  the  in- 
troduction of  the  foreign  princely  dynasty  into  the  system 
of  relations  subsisting  between  the  Greek  states  was  pre^ 
pared.  The  brother-in-law  of  Sitalces,  Nym-  Thr»c«  and 
phodorus  (voL  iiL  p.  64),  acted  as  mediator  ^^^^^»' 
with  Athens,  where  it  was  early  recognized  what  import- 
ance a  Thracian  empire  possessed  for  the  Attic  maritime 
state,  and  what  dangers,  as  well  as  what  advantages,  might 
arise  from  such  an  empire  for  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
then  breaking  out  with  Sparta.  Nothing  was  therefore 
left  undone,  by  way  of  honoring  the  royal  house  in  the 
North;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  ancient  popular 
legends  about  Tereus  and  Procne,  in  order  to  repres^it  the 
fiimily  of  Teres  as  of  kin  with  the  Athenians ;  the  alliance 
with  Sitalces  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
foreign  connexions  of  Athens;    and  in  his  Achamians 
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Aristophanes  makes  the  envoys  report,  how  Sitalces  adored 
the  city  of  the  Athenians  like  a  tender  lover,  and  wrote 
her  name  upon  every  wall,  while  his  son  Badocus,  the 
honorary  burgess  of  Athens,  longed  for  naught  else  more 
deeply  than  to  take  part  in  the  festive  banquets  of  his  new 
home. 

But  the  alliance  concluded  in  the  year  431  was  also  to 
acquire  a  political  significance.  A  great  military  expedi- 
tion was  jointly  devised.  From  the  north  the  Odiysse,  from 
the  south  the  Athenians, — thus  they  intended  in  common 
to  overthrow  the  guileful  hostility  of  Perdiccas,  who  had 
injured  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  well  as  the  defiant 
obstinacy  of  the  Potidaeans  and  of  the  Chalcidians,  which 
gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Athenians ;  and  who  could 
have  withstood  such  a  power  as  this  ? 

At  the  head  of  150,000  men  Sitalces  advanced  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was  a  host  of  nations,  such 
as  had  not  been  seen  since  the.  days  of  Xerxes.  With  fear 
and  trembling  the  power  of  the  North  was  for  the  first 
time  recognized ;  all  the  neighboring  peoples,  all  Thessaly, 
were  full  of  apprehensions  for  their  liberty ;  and  the  states 
which  had  taken  the  side  against  Athens  already  saw 
themselves  crushed  by  a  double  overwhelming  force  (vol. 
iii.  p.  103). 

But  grandly  as  the  undertaking  had  begun,  it  ended  as 
a  failure  after  a  campaign  of  thirty  days.  The  Athenians 
never  made  their  appearance,  either  from  n^ligence,  or 
because  they  were  themselves  visited  by  a  fear  of  the 
superior  strength  of  their  ally  and  of  the  consequences  of 
his  intervention  in  Greek  afiairs.  In  Thrace  a  change 
likewise  ensued.  Sadocus  must  have  died  young.  For 
when  Sitalces  fell  in  424,  fighting  against  the  Triballi,  his 
successor  was  his  nephew  Seuthes,  who  had  already  for- 
merly played  a  part  hostile  to  Athens.  Seuthes  allowed 
himself  to  be  gained  over  by  Perdiccas,  who  doubtless 
contrived  to  convince  the  young  king,  how  the  princes  of 
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the  North  oould  not  pursue  a  more  absurd  policy  than 
that  of  supporting,  from  motives  of  a  foolish  PhilheUeninn, 
Athens,  the  most  dangerous  opponent  of  the  extension  of 
their  own  power. 

Under  Seuthes  Thraoe  stood  at  the  height  4^,**^ 
of  its  prosperi^.  It  formed  a  connected  em-  •Mth«a. 
pire  from  Abdera  to  the  Danube,  from  Bjantinm  to  the 
Btrymon.  It  was  an  inland  country,  strong  in  its  natural 
seclusion,  and  yet  with  a  coast-line  skirting  three  seas ; 
destined  by  its  situation  to  control  the  passages  leading 
across  into  Asia,  as  well  as  the  communications  between 
St  Pontus  and  the  Archipelago.  The  central  body  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire  was  composed  of  the  Thracians  from 
the  Hebrus,  between  Haemus  and  Rhodope.  To  these 
were  joined  the  Qetie,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Heraus  as 
&x  as  the  Danube,  mounted  archers  like  their  neighbors 
the  Scythians ;  and  also  the  Thracians  of  Rhodope  and  of 
the  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  armed  with  sabres.  Finally, 
the  fourth  division  of  the  army  was  formed  by  the  P»onians. 
The  land  abounded  in  resources,  in  com  and  flocks  and 
herds,  in  gold  and  silver.  A  yearly  tribute  of  400  talents  of 
silver  flowed  into  the  treasury,  besides  an  equal  sum  in 
the  shape  of  gifts,  consisting  of  stuffi  for  clothing,  domestic 
implements,  &c.  Gifts  of  homage  of  this  description  were 
proffered  not  to  the  king  alone,  but  also  to  his  governors 
in  the  several  provinces,  and  to  the  great  officers  of  state. 

No  such  state  had  as  yet  existed  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  JSgean.  A  commanding  importance  therefore  seemed 
to  be  awaiting  Thrace.  Already  even  Greek  towns  were 
reckoned  among  her  tributary  subjects.  Their  numbers 
could  not  but  increase;  and  to  internal  prosperity  and 
flourishing  manufactures  would  inevitably  be  added  mari- 
time trade  and  naval  dominion.  How  would  it,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  main- 
tain their  hold  over  their  colonies,  already  so  vacillating? 
Accordingly  the  Spartans  already  in  the  days  of  Sitalces 
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attempted  to  provoke  a  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Thracian  power  against  Athens  (vol.  iiL  p.  75).  The  time 
seemed  to  have  arrived,  when  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
conflicts  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Thracian  kings. 

But  their  kingdom  fidled  to  endure.  After  Seuthes  it 
broke  up  into  several  principalities ;  and  this  averted  from 
Athens  the  danger  menacing  her.  The  land  of  the 
Thracians  was  not  naturally  adapted  for  a  settled  unity. 
The  mountain-ranges  traversing  it  acted  as  inducements  to 
the  tribes  which  had  been  united  by  so  great  exertions,  to 
pursue  once  more  their  own  separate  courses ;  and  indeed 
the  cohesion  between  them  had  never  been  of  any  but  a 
loose  kind.* 

Themoun-  Different,  and  more  £Eivorable,  conditions 
the^riJers  of  cxistcd  in  Macedonia.  Here  too,  indeed,  the 
variety  in  the  configuration  of  the  ground  was 
so  great,  as  in  a  high  degree  to  impede  the  union  of  the 
whole.  For  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pindus  is  to  be 
found  neither  an  extensive  formation  of  table-land  nor  a 
simple  incline ;  but  from  the  central  chain  stretches  forth 
a  variety  of  branches,  which  subdivide  the  country  by 
forming  a  series  of  basins  of  valleys.  These  valleys,  sur- 
rounded in  a  circular  form  by  heights,  lie  above  and 
beside  one  another,  and  possess  a  great  significance  for  the 
history  of  the  country. 

First  comes  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vistritza  (valley  of 
the  Haliacmon),  between  Pindus  and  a  parallel  line  of 
mountains,  running  so  near  to  the  Cambrunian  range,  that 
it  is  only  through  a  narrow  gorge  that  the  Haliacmon 
winds  out  of  the  circular  valley.  This  valley  was  the 
ancient  district  of  Elimea ;  and  further  up,  into  the  comer 
of  the  mountain-range,  where  out  of  a  lake  rises  the  rocky 
peninsula  of  Castorea,  stretches  the  ancient  Orestis.    But, 

♦  The  poople  of  the  Thracians:  Herod,  rii.  110;  their  empire :  Thuc  IL 
29  and  05,  eeq.  (against  the  connexion,  which  in  his  day  there  was  a 
fondness  for  asserting  at  Athens,  between  the  Parnassian  and  the  Odrysian 
Thracians,  between  Teres  and  Tereus). 
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secluded  and  remote  as  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon  seems, 
it  is  yet  possessed  of  very  important  communications.  For 
to  the  north-west  of  Castorea  Mount  Pindus  is  broken 
through  by  a  deep  rift  in  a  horizontal  direction;  and 
through  this  a  river  (Devol),  of  which  the  sources  lie  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  flows  out  to  empty  itself  into 
the  Adriatic.  Here,  then,  is  a  natural  mountain  gate, 
opening  a  way  to  Albania,  the  solitary  gap  in  the  other- 
wise uninterrupted  course  of  the  central  chain ;  while  on 
the  other  side  an  easy  transit  offers  itself  by  means  of  the 
Cambunian  hills  from  the  Haliacmon  to  the  Thessalian 
valley  of  the  Penfius. 

Towards  the  east,  another  long  valley  lies  between 
that  of  the  Haliacmon  and  Mount  Bermius,  which 
forms  the  border-line  towards  the  plain  of  the  coast 
This  is  the  basin  of  Ostrovo,  the  district  of  the  Eor^ 
dm,  where  from  lakes  and  rivulets  are  gathered  the 
waters  which  empty  into  the  sea  under  the  name  of  the 
river  Lydias. 

To  the  north  of  Eord^a  and  Orestis  lies  a  third  hollow 
valley,  that  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Erigon,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude.  This  valley, 
the  modem  basin  of  Bitolia,  leans  upon  the  principal  line 
of  the  northern  Pindus-chain,  across  which  an  easy  inter- 
course takes  place  with  the  Albanian  districts.  Here  were 
in  antiquity  the  seats  of  the  LyncestSB  and,  further  to  the 
north,  those  of  the  Pelagones.  Finally,  there  is  the  Var- 
dar-valley,  the  deep  valley  watered  by  the  Axius  (Paraxia), 
the  northernmost  of  the  entire  system  of  mountains,  bounded 
by  lofty  alpine  chains,  and  fed  by  numerous  streams  having 
their  sources  here,  of  which  the  most  distant  lie  near  to 
the  Morava,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Danube  below 
Belgrade. 

All  these  are  basins  of  a  circular  shape,  the  rocky  belts 
around  which  are  broken  only  at  a  single  point, — originally 
valleys  of  the  sea,  as  is  indicated  by  the  still  existing  in* 
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land  lakes ;  in  other  words,  generally  mere  repetitions  of 
the  Thessalian  plain,  with  which^  for  the  traveller  coming 
from  the  south,  commences  the  series  of  the  hollow  valleys 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pindus.  But  while  Thessaly  is  by 
the  river  common  to  the  whole  country  connected  so  as  to 
form  a  natural  unity,  and  opens  at  two  places  towards  the 
sea,  in  Macedonia  we  have  a  highland  r^on,  remote  from 
the  sea,  and  only  with  difficulty  accessible.  And  this 
highland  region  is  again  variously  subdivided  in  itself; 
and  the  divisions  between  the  several  hollow  valleys  are  in 
part  more  considerable  than-  the  external  frontier-line  of 
the  entire  laud ;  for  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Pindus  in 
part  overtop  the  height  of  the  principal  chain,  and  it  is 
easier  to  proceed  from  Macedonia  to  Thessaly,  to  Illyria, 
and  to  the  Danube,  than  from  one  Macedonian  valley  into 
the  other.  Under  these  circumstances  very  serious  obsta- 
cles lay  in  the  path  of  a  political  union  of  the  country ; 
and  the  danger  was  greater  in  Macedonia  than  ii^  Thrace, 
that  the  permanent  consolidation  of  a  single  kingdom 
would  never  be  effected. 

Nature,  however,  provided  in  a  very  remarkable  way 
for  indicating  most  plainly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nume- 
rous divisions  of  the  highland  country  the  advantages  of 
union  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  coast-land.  This 
she  effected  by  means  of  the  course  of  the  rivers.  For  out 
of  the  moimtainous  recesses  of  Orestis  winds  forth  the 
Haliacmon,  and  out  of  Eordsa  the  Lydias;  the  Erigon 
forces  his  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Axius ;  and  all  these 
rivers,  whatever  the  respective  remoteness  of  their  sources, 
after  they  have  escaped  from  their  mountain  hollow,  take 
their  course  towards  the  same  sea-coast,  where  in  one  and 
the  same  bay  they  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a  common 
mouth.  While,  therefore,  the  Thracian  rivers  flow  in  a 
number  of  distant  parallel  valleys,  the  Macedonian  become 
a  single  river,  and  serve  to  connect  highlands  and  coast- 
plain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  to  the  highland 
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tribes  the  direotioiiy  to  which  it  behooves  them  to  apply 
their  attention  and  resources. 

No  creater  natural  difference  can  be  ima- 
gined  between  two  halves  of  a  land,  than  that  donian  oom^ 
between  the  open  plain  along  the  coast  and  ^"  ' 
the  highlands,  shut  off  like  a  dtadeL  Accordinglj,  the 
coast-land  possessed  a  history  of  its  own.  The  highlanders 
only  were  called  Macedoniaus ;  while  very  different  tribes 
dwelt  below,  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiftil  bay,  stretching 
between  the  wooded  base  of  Mount  Olympus  and  the  op- 
posite crags  of  the  Ghalddian  promontories  deep  into  the 
land  as  &r  as  the  corner,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  hot 
springs  which  gave  its  name  to  the  town  of  Therma  (after- 
wards Thessalonica).  Therma  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Emadiia,  where  the  Bottiseans  were  settled  in  the  delta 
formed  by  the  Macedonian  rivers.  The  Bottisans  were 
not  aboriginal  inhabitants.  They  derived  their  origin 
from  Crete,  whence  they  had  brought  their  worship  of 
Apollo ;  and  they  were  conscious  of  ancient  relations  of 
kinship  with  remote  coast-districts,  in  particular  with 
Attica.  Further  to  the  south  dwelt  the  Pierians,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Muses  and  of  Dionysus,  a  tribe  which  by 
means  of  its  early  civilization  exercised  a  very  important 
influence  in  art  and  religious  worship  upon  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Hellenes. 

Among  these  coast-tribes,  which  had  settled  in  pre- 
historic times  on  the  Macedonian  Gulf,  afterwards  came 
to  dwell  the  colonist-citizens  of  Greek  mercantile  towns, 
notably  the  merchants  fix)m  Eubcea  (voL  i.  p.  465,  seq.). 
They  attached  themselves  in  a  peaceable  way  to  the  earlier 
population ;  between  the  Pierians  and  the  Bottiseans  arose 
Methone,  the  colony  of  Eretria ;  and  the  entire  coast  was 
drawn  into  ihe  commercial  tra£Sc  opened  by  the  Euboeans 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Archipelago  (01.  xii.,  b.  c. 
730,  <drc.) 

While  Emathia,  naturally  belonging  to  Hellas  by  the 
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proximity  of  the  sea  as  well  as    by  climate 
of  the  and  vegetation,  was  also  thorouglily  pervaded 

by  Hellenic  culture,  Upper  Macedonia  lay  com- 
pletely in  the  obscurity  of  autochthonous  conditions  of  life ; 
indeed,  it  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  Hel- 
lenic nation.  For  originally  it  was  not  a  foreign  country. 
Distant  reminiscences  in  the  Hellenic  nation  mounted  back 
to  an  age,  when  a  close  connexion  had  existed  between  it 
and  the  Macedonians.  Of  the  Dorians  Herodotus  attests 
that  they  had  once  themselves  been  Macedonians, — and, 
indeed,  it  occasionally  happens  that  individual  tribes,  be- 
longing to  a  larger  popular  whole,  issue  forth  from  it  and 
for  a  time  again  fall  back  among  it  For  this  reason  too 
the  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  people  was  reckoned 
among  the  sons  of  Pelasgus;  he  was  called  a  son  of 
Lycaon,  the  fore&ther  of  the  Pelasgian  Arcadians ;  and 
if  the  language  of  the  Macedonians  was  unintelligible  to 
the  Greeks,  the  same  was  likewise  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  populations  on  the  Achelous,  which  assuredly  no  one 
will  desire  to  exclude  from  the  stock  of  the  Greek  nation 
(vol.  iii  p.  146).  The  Hellenes  of  the  classical  period 
were  extremely  sensitive  against  anything  strange  in  lan- 
guage or  manners,  and  loved  to  draw  a  narrow  circle 
marking  themselves  off  from  all  outside  it,  so  that  they 
regarded  even  populations  akin  to  themselves  in  race  as 
foreigners  and  barbarians,  if  their  feeling  towards  them 
was  one  of  un&miliarity.  But  inasmuch  as  this  unfami- 
liarity  is  based  on  differences  of  culture,  the  consciousness 
of  it  cannot  be  considered  decisive  as  to  the  original  rela- 
tionship of  the  peoples  in  question. 

With  reference  to  the  meagre  remnants  of  the  Mace- 
donian tongue,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  reveal  Greek 
roots,  and  that  in  them  are  found  forms  of  the  .£olic 
dialect,  and  also  such  words  as  belong  to  the  ancient  com- 
mon property  of  Greeks  and  Italicans.  In  the  manners 
of  the  Macedonians  there  are  likewise  several  points  cor- 
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responding  to  the  most  ancient  usages  of  the  Greeks ;  so 
eg.  the  custom  of  sitting  at  table.  Finally,  in  their  public 
life  also  much  of  an  ancient  Ghreek  type  was  preserved, 
above  all  the  kingship,  which  in  the  civic  life  of  the 
Greeks  had  generally  been  extinguished  at  so  early  a  date 
(voL  L  p.  264).  As  in  the  Heroic  age,  so  with  the  Mace- 
doniansy  the  king  was  supreme  judge,  military  commander- 
in-chief,  and  high-priest ;  but  he  was  no  master  over  the 
people  according  to  the  Oriental  fiuhion,  no  despot,  before 
whom  all  other  rights  vanish.  Rather,  even  as  towards 
the  king  the  people  is  conscious  of  its  liberty  and  of  its 
just  claims ;  the  royal  authority  is  limited  by  legal  usage ; 
and  among  the  Macedonians,  as  among  the  Greeks,  a 
decided  aversion  prevails  from  unmeasured  and  absolute 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  By  the 
side  of  the  king  stand  noble  fiunilies,  the  members  of  which 
form  an  association  on  terms  of  more  intimate  daily  inter- 
course with  him,  accustomed  to  accompany  him  on  expe- 
ditious of  war,  and  to  share  with  him  the  dangers  of  the 
conflict  and  the  honors  of  the  victory.  Such  a  war- 
nobility,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  Homeric  poems 
bring  before  our  eyes  in  the  kings'  eofmiiaJtw^  maintained 
itself  in  the  highlands  of  Macedonia,  because  here  there 
existed  no  life  in  towns,  which  levels  class-distinctions  and 
creates  a  new  class  in  the  burghers.  The  nationality  of 
the  Macedonians,  akin  by  descent  as  it  was  to  the  Greek 
race,  yet  remained  not  free  from  admixtures,  which  dis- 
turbed the  original  agreement  between  the  two,  and 
changed  the  character  of  the  Macedonian  people.  This 
foreign  element  was  above  all  formed  by  the  jj^^^j^^^. 
Ulyrians,  the  body  of  whose  population  y'»^^^ 
branched  out  from  the  north-west  far  into 
the  interior,  and  extended  through  the  above-mentioned 
passes  of  Mount  Pindus  to  the  eastern  slope, — a  savage 
people,  prone  to  a  life  of  brigandage,  who  offered  up 
children  as  sacrifices  before  battie,  and  among  whom  the 
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custom  of  tattooing  the  body  obtained.  In  proportion  as 
the  nobler  and  more  gifted  branches  of  the  nation,  such  as 
the  Dorians,  had  separated  themselyes  from  the  Mace- 
donians, it  became  difficult  for  those  who  had  remained 
behind  in  the  mountains  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  the 
Western  barbarians.  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  became  at 
many  points  confounded ;  the  fauahion  of  dress  and  the  way 
of  clipping  the  hair,  language  and  manners,  were  assimi- 
lated ;  so  that  gradually  the  population  came  in  a  certain 
sense  to  be  of  the  same  kind  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
broad  mainland  from  the  Sound  of  Corcyra  to  Thrace,  the 
original  points  of  contrast  between  Macedonians  and 
Illyrians  losing  themselyes.  In  this  way  Macedonians 
and  Greeks  became  estranged  from  one  another ;  and  the 
more  ftilly  that  Greek  civilization  developed  itself  in  the 
South,  the  more  its  inhabitants  became  accustomed  to  re- 
gard those  who  were  originally  members  of  the  same  race 
as  themselves  in  the  light  of  a  fundamentally  different  race 
of  men,  and  to  despise  them  as  such.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  beings  incapable  of  leading  a  political  life,  and  as 
therefore  destined  by  nature,  like  the  other  barbarians,  to 
furnish  slaves  to  the  Hellenes.  Nay,  not  even  good  slaves, 
so  the  Athenians  thought,  were  obtainable  from  Mace- 
donia.* 

Thus  highlands  and  coast-districts,  Macedonia  and 
Eraathia,  lay  beside  one  another  like  two  utterly  different 
countries.    From  the  narrow  rim  of  land  along  the  coast 

•  The  system  of  the  Macedoniaii  hollow  Talleys  is  fWly  expUined  by 
GrisebMh,  BeU$  <%  Btmdim,  Mmcto,  highlands ;  MoiccMrfc,  highlanders  (or 
men  of  high  growth  T  of.  G.  Curtias,  Orink.  Bfmol  i.  148)^Borruub«, 
connected  with  Crete  according  to  Aristotle,  Hatarch.  Tkm,  16,  and  Strabo. 
Ancient  worship  of  Apollo  in  ^x»«^  Ac. :  Bhelm.  Mum.  xrii.  742.  The  religions 
worships  of  Pieria:  Hes.  Thwgan.  63;  Mttller,  Orolb.  381.— Tb  *BAAi|ytic6r  -yArot 
.  .  .  ouctt  ip  UCp^  UoKtivitv  Ka\96invov,  Herod,  i.  66.  Ampuc6p  r«  xol  Mom^ 
9hp  i$9ot,  vliL  43.--Macedonian  kingly  government,  ob  /S^  dUUU  vrffi^ 
Callisth.  op.  Arrian.  iv.  11.  •Ereupoc:  ^lian.  Ver.  HitL  xiiL  4;  Theopomp.  op. 
Athen.  107.— lAAifptoi  Kmrdaruent^  Strabo,  816;  Kox^iot,  Theopomp.  «g». 
Athen.  443.  First  in  Herod,  y.  61;  ix.  43.— *OA«#poc  MMtMr,  i0tp  oM*  Awipi.- 
woSw  <nrov3a(or  oifHy  l(r  wp&rtpor  wpiav9ai^  Dem.  ix.  81. 
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it  was  impoflrible  that  a  conqaeet  and  Hellenization  of  the 
highlands  should  proceed;  a  history  common  to  the 
whole  land  was  therefore  not  to  be  realized,  unless  among 
the  Macedonian  tribes  were  called  forth  a  higher  life, 
which  should  make  the  development  of  a  a  state-growth 
possible.  But  this  could  not  take  place  from  within; 
there  were  needed  external  influences,  through  which  the 
elements  in  the  population  akin  to  the  Greeks  could  once 
more  assert  themselves.  It  was  necessary  that  Hellenes 
should  come  to  the  North,  in  order  there  to  give  the 
impulse  to  political  developments. 

Such  influences  may  have  been  exerted  from     ^^^^  ^^ 
various  sides,  although  no  information   has  migrmuon. 
been  preserved  on  the  subject    The  earliest  tradition 
points  in  the  direction  of  the  Western  Sea. 

The  coasts  of  Illyria  were  already  in  the  most  ancient 
times  visited  by  foreign  mariners.  Ulyrius  was  the  name 
given  to  a  son  of  Cadmus ;  and  just  as  the  sea  washing  the 
shores  of  Illyria  and  Epirus  from  the  earliest  ages  bore 
the  name  of  the  Ionian,  so  Old-Ionian  settlements  were 
also  known  to  have  existed  on  the  coasts.*  Next,  the 
Corinthians  took  in  hand  the  colonization  of  these  regions 
(vol.  i.  p.  460 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  6),  and  with  unwearying  in- 
dustry also  extended  their  mercantile  connexions  into  the 
interior.  This  explains  the  circumstance,  that  we  meet 
with  the  same  Corinthian  noble  house,  which  represented 
Hellenic  culture  in  the  widest  variety  of  Greek  and  Italian 
regions,  also  in  the  Macedono-niyrian  highlands  (vol.  i.  p. 
293).  The  Bacchiadss  had  established  the  most  intimate 
connexions  with  the  Macedonian  chieftains;  and  in  par- 
ticular the  chieftains  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Lyn- 
cestSB  gloried  in  their  relationship  to  the  Corinthian  Hera- 
cUdse.  The  Lyncestse  were  setUed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Erigon,  fiu*  away  in  the  interior,  at  an  equal  distance  from 

•  Itfrtoc  »6rrof,  Find.  Kern,  ir.  64. 
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either  sea ;  but  it  is  precisely  in  this  locality  that  the 
mountain-portal  spoken  of  above  is  open  to  the  west  (p.  17) ; 
and  the  valley  of  the  Apsus,  which  flows  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  two  Corinthian  colonies  of  Epidamnus  and 
ApoUonia,  here  leads  up  into  the  country  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Erigon  and  the  habitations  of  the  LyncestsB.'*' 
^^  It  would  seem  as  if  the  same  paths,  which 

TemenidiB.  ^^j^  opened  by  the  Corinthians,  had  been 
likewise  followed  by  the  Heraclidae  of  Argos ;  for  Hero- 
dotus had  heard  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  had  been  first  settled  in  Illyria,  whence  they  had 
crowed  over  into  Macedonia.t  The  arrival  of  this  &mi]y 
first  gave  to  the  country  an  impulse  towards  political  union, 
which  native  elements  would  never  have  sufficed  to  accom- 
plish. Macedonia  is,  liierefore,  essentially  a  dynastic  state, 
and  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  is  the  history 
of  its  royal  race. 

The  members  of  this  royal  house  called  themselves 
Temenid^ ;  i,  e.  they  venerated  as  their  original  ancestor 
the  same  Temenus,  who  was  accounted  the  founder  of  the 
Heraclide  dynasty  in  Peloponnesian  Argos  (vol.  L  p.  177). 
Now,  we  remember  the  disturbances  at  Argos  during  the 
r^al  period,  the  quarrel  between  the  Heraclidse  and  the 
Dorian  soldiery,  and  the  flight  of  a  King  Phidon  to  Tegea 
(vol.  i.  p.  272).  It  is  therefore  highly  credible,  that  during 
these  troubles  individual  members  of  the  royal  house  emi- 
grated, in  order  to  seek  a  more  favorable  theatre  for  their 
activity,  than  was  offered  by  the  cribbed  and  confiised 
affairs  of  their  home ;  and  tradition  points  precisely  to  the 
brother  of  this  Phidon  as  the  man  who  came  to  Mace- 
donia from  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus.  The  name  of 
Oaranus,  given  to  the  immigrant,  indicates  the  royal  posi- 
tion which  the  Temenidso  contrived  to  obtain  in  their  new 
home.    Here  the  events  of  the  Heroic  age  repeated  them- 

♦  Lyncestio  onder  Bncchmdre :  Strabo,  326. 
t  TemenidiB  in  Illyria :  Herod,  vlii.  137. 
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selves.  For  as  of  old  the  city-founding  families  had  come 
to  Bceotia  and  Argos,  so  it  was  now  Argive  princes  who 
came  into  the  North,  and  whose  intellectual  superiority  of 
mind  enabled  them  to  constitute  themselves  the  centre  of 
the  highland  populations. 

That  the  Peloponnesians  took  the  paths  opened  by 
Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  peninsula,  is  in 
itself  very  probable,  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  first  Macedonian  settlement  of  Tcmen- 
idffl  was  Orestis,  the  district,  already  mentioned,  situate 
around  the  sources  of  the  Haliacmon,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ill3rria,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  district  of 
Lyncest^e.  The  chief  place  of  Orestis  was  Argos,  from 
which  the  Macedonian  Temenid»  were  named  the  ArgcadiB. 

Wherever  Hellenes  prevail,  their  tendency 
is  to  push  on  towards  the  sea.    The  Argead®,  of  the 
too,  were  unable  long  to  remain  content  with 
the  mountainous  recess  of  Orestis ;  no  sooner  bad  they  ac- 
quired power  among  the  chieftains  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, than  they  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  coast ; 
and  by  these  movements  the  two  previously  separated 
halves  of  the  country  were  brought  into  connexion.    The 
rivers  Lydios  and  Haliacmon,  the  natural  connecting 
veins,  became  the  guides  of  the  Temenidse ;  and  the  first 
momentous  act  of  their  policy  was  the  choice  of  a  capital, 
belonging  equally  to  the  interior  and  the  sea-coast    This 
was  Edessa  or  -Egae,  a  place  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity, according  to  a  Phrygian  l^end  the  tionof 
site  of  the  gardens  of  Midas,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mount  Bermius,  where  the  Lydias  comes 
forth  from  the  mountains. 

In  all  Macedonia  there  is  no  more  excellent  situation. 
As  the  traveller  coming  from  Salonika  ascends  the  gra- 
dually narrowing  plain,  his  attention  is  already  from  afar 
enchained  by  the  glittering  silver  streak,  which  reaches 
vertically  down  into  the  valley  from  the  rim  of  the 
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mountain-side  nearest  to  the  front  It  announces  the 
waterfalls  of  Vodena,  which  lies  on  the  site  of  ancient 
^gSB,  on  a  well-wooded  declivity  turned  straight  to  the 
east,  while  in  the  background  rises  in  solemn  grandeur 
the  lofty  mountain  range.  The  waterMls,  which  at  this 
day  mark  out  the  place  and  give  to  it  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Tibur,  were  not  in  existence  in  ancient  tim^L 
Only  gradually,  by  means  of  a  progressive  formation  of 
tofa,  the  waters  have  contrived  to  stop  up  the  passages  in 
the  rocks,  through  which  they  formerly  found  a  subter- 
raneous outlet  But  at  all  times  ^gse  must  have  been  a 
spot  of  exceeding  beauty  and  salubrity,  the  portal  of  the 
highlands  and  the  dominant  castle  of  the  plain  in  the  rear 
of  which  it  lies,  like  Mycense  or  Ilium.  The  view  from  the 
castle  extends  over  the  gulf  to  the  hills  of  the  Chalddice, 
and  at  its  feet  unite  all  the  main  rivers  of  the  country. 

Sjgdd  was  the  natural  capital  of  the  land.  With  its 
foundation  the  history  of  Macedonia  had  its  b^inning ; 
jEgsB  is  the  germ  out  of  which  the  Macedonian  empire 
grew ;  and  for  this  reason  mythology  already  ascribed  its 
foimdation  to  the  Caranus,  and  spoke  of  him  as  having 
been  conducted  to  the  spot  by  a  divine  sign,  as  Cadmus 
was  to  Thebes.* 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  recurrence  of  processes  be- 
longing to  the  earliest  history  of  Greece.  Once  more  we 
see  mountainous  tribes  of  the  North  imder  the  command 


♦  Two  forms  of  the  regal  myth,  Tia.  the  CarAnnD-myth  in  Theopompm. 
the  Perdiocas-myth  in  Uerodotus:  Weissonborn,  K^/Icti.  lii.  4;  Outschmid, 
U'Med.  Anagraphs  in  %m6.  PhiloL  (Bonn\  118.  The  ancestor  of  this  royal 
house  is  a  brother  of  Phidon,  the  seventh  Temenide  (^voere,  the  one  who 
fled  to  ArgosT  vol.  i.  p.  2&i).  An  attempt  Is  made  to  establish  a  connexiod 
between  the  Argeadaa  and  tlie  history  of  Argos  by  C.  F.  Hermann  in  the 
Vtrhtmdl,  d.  AUenhwrg.  PftiMogenvfrMnunU.  p.  43.  The  existence  of  a  connexion 
between  the  'Af»ycaeat  ^Strabo,  3:29:  Steph.  Byz.  *Apy^ov)  is  denied  by  O.  MUU 
ler  and  O.  Abel,  Getch.  Makedon.  vor  Philipp^  99,  with  whom  also  agree  too 
Gutschmid  and  Bom,  Zur  Makedon.  0«kA.  p.  8.  Instead  of  Peloponnesian 
Argos,  the  Argos  in  Orestis  is  by  them  said  to  be  the  original  home  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,— a  Tiew,  of  the  justice  of  which  I  hare  ©ever  been 
able  to  convince  myself. 
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of  Heraclid»  advancing  towards  the  sea,  in  this  instance 
moving  in  an  eastward,  as  of  old  they  moved  in  a  south- 
ward, direction :  once  more  thej  invade  countries  possess 
ing  a  civilization  of  superior  antiquity,  like  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  HeraclidsB  occupy  more  ancient  dtiee,  and,  starting 
from  well-«ituated  points,  conquer  the  surrounding  lands. 
Henceforth  Emathia  became  Macedonia  proper,  the  land 
of  the  three  rivers,  the  most  productive  of  territories,  pos- 
sessing a  fertile  scmI,  lakes  and  grassy  lowlands,  with  a 
shore  well  adapted  for  maritime  traffic.  The  Temenid» 
were  now  changed  from  chieftains  into  kings,  into  princes 
engaged  upon  the  formation  of  a  state,  who  contrived 
gradually  by  conquest  and  treaty,  to  call  into  life  a  kingdom 
out  of  a  number  of  mountain-cantons  and  city-territories. 

The  first  of  these  kings  was  Perdiccas,  who 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  c,  starting  from  -ffigss,  conquered  the  low-     'SrS;*^ 
lying  country  between  the  Lydias  and  the 
Haliacmon.    The  Macedonians  advanced  with  irresistible 
force,  a  hardened  people  of  herdsmen  and  hunters,  superior 
in  vigor  to  the  peaoefrd  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  under 
the  leadership  of  scions  of  noble  fitmilies,  who  never  laid 
aside  their  arms. 

And  yet  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  Macedo- 
nian power  was  very  slow  and   frequently   interrupted. 
After   Perdiccas  a   whole    century    passed,  before    the 
Temenidse  succeeded  in  giving  a  firm  permanency  to  their 
kingdom,  and  in  executing  their  seaward  plans.    For  they 
had  to  meet  a  constant  succession  of  attacks  from  the  up- 
lands, which  prevented  them  from  devoting  themselves 
with  full  energy  to  their  fevorite  task.    Four  kings,  who 
ruled  after  Perdiccas,  were  incessantly  occupied  with  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Illyrians,  whose  pre-     AmynUa. 
datory  incursions  endangered  the  realm.    The  ^  ^  540-199. 
fifth,  Amyntas  (vol.  ii.  p.  188),  was  the  first 
who  again  found  leisure  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
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coast  Pieria  and  Bottisea  were  completelj  subjugated ;  part 
of  their  inhabitants  were  driven  out  into  the  Chalcidice, 
while  in  their  place  foreign  settlers,  from  whom  profit 
was  expected,  were  brought  into  the  land.  Moreover,  the 
sagacious  prince  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  Greek 
party-feuds,  and  in  particular  ofiered  Anthemus  on  the 
Thermsean  Gulf  as  a  habitation  to  the  fugitive  Pisistra- 
tidffi.  But  this  desire  to  establish  a  connexion  with  Greece 
displays  itself  fer  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  Amyntas' 
son  Alexander,  as  is  attested  by  the  cognomen  of  the 
latter,  PhUheOerL 

Alexander  Alexander  viewed  the  conflict,  commenced 
Phiiheiien.  by  ^hc  AchsBmenidsB  with  tlie  design  of  sub- 
498-464.  jg^jijjjjg  Europe,  fix)m  the  standpoint  of  Greek 
love  of  freedom ;  and  in  his  reign  proof  was  first  given 
of  the  aversion  from  the  empires  of  the  East,  which  was 
one  of  the  popular  tendencies  wherein  Macedonians  and 
Greeks  agreed.  He  caused  the  Persians  to  be  massacred, 
who  demanded  submission  from  his  fisither  (vol.  ii.  p.  189) ; 
and  when  homage  had  afi;er  all  to  be  done,  he  was  even  as 
a  Persian  vassal  incessantly  active  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  Hellenes.  In  him  the  ancient  &mily  character  of 
the  TemenidsB  thoroughly  revived;  it  was  his  highest 
ambition  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  equal  in  birth  by  the 
Gh*eek  nation,  and  he  never  rested,  till  he  was  allowed  as 
a  member  of  that  nation  to  take  part  in  the  Olympian 
games.  He  perceived  how  in  the  Attic  state  Greek  life 
found  a  full  realization,  and  regarded  it  as  the  greatest 
distinction,  when  a  relation  of  neutral  hospitality  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Athenians  between  him  and  them- 
selves.* 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  also  used  by  the 
Persians  as  an  instrument  of  their  policy  (vol.  ii.  p.  304). 
For  king  Xerxes  conceived  of  Macedonia  as  the  nucleus 

*  Legitimiasation  of  Alexander  at  Olympia :  Herod,  t.  22.    At  this  time  th« 
pedigree  was  definitely  settled :  Qutschmid.  u,  «. 
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of  a  vassal  empire,  which  it  waa  his  design  to  found  in 
Europe ;  and  for  this  reason  he  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  country  from  Mount  Olympus  as  far  as  the  Hsemus 
range.  Alexander  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
situation,  without  on  that  account  undertaking  the  part 
which  the  Persians  intended  him  and  his  dynasty  to  play ; 
he  allowed  Persia  to  make  his  kingdom  great,  in  order 
thereafter  to  maintain  it  in  this  greatness  by  his  own 
strength ;  and  the  increase  of  the  power  of  his  house  ena- 
bled him  to  assume  a  doubly  decbive  and  firm  attitude  as 
supreme  lord  towards  the  chieftains  of  the  land.  He  sub- 
jected the  Thracian  tribes  inhabiting  the  metalliferous 
mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Strymon,  and  adapted  his 
royal  coinage  to  the  Asiatic  standard  of  silver,  which  had 
been  introduced  from  Abdera  into  the  mining  district  in 
question,  impressing  upon  the  coins  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Bisaltse,  who  dwelt  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf  The 
mines  produced  him  a  talent  of  silver  daily.  Within  his 
kingdom  he  advanced  civilization,  by  introducing  He]« 
lenic  settlers ;  thus  he  gave  a  welcome  to  the  Myceniean 
fugitives  from  Argos,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Tomenid» 
(vol.  iL  p.  420).  H3  attached  great  weight  to  his  name 
being  mentioned  with  honor  among  the  Hellenes ;  for  this 
purpose  he  availed  himself  of  the  victories  at  the  national 
festivals,  and  of  his  connexion  with  eminent  men  in  the 
nation,  who  celebrated  his  achievements,  as  was  above  all 
done  by  Pmdar. 

But  although  he  so  eagerly  wooed  the  &vor  of  the 
Hellenes,  he  could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  actual  state 
of  affitirs,  which  necessarily  brought  him  into  a  different 
kind  of  contact  with  the  same  people.  For  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  round  off  the  territory  of  the  Macedonian 
sfate;  and  this  round!  ng-off  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  conflicts  with  the  Hellenes.  Alexander  had 
already  removed  his  capital  to  Pydna,  situate  south  of  the 
Haliacmon,  in  the  domain  of  Pieria.    Between  Pydna  and 
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the  mouth  of  the  Lydias  lay  Methone,  an  independent 
Greek  city.  Such  a  territorial  relation  was  not  perma- 
nently tenable ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Thradan  coast  Between  the  Thenmean  Gulf  and  the 
Strymon  lay  a  dense  group  of  Hellenic  towns,  all  of  which 
after  the  Persian  Wars  attached  themselves  to  Athens,  and 
thus  formed  on  the  borders  of  the  Macedonian  country  a 
coherent  power,  which,  being  directed  from  a  single  centre, 
controlled  both  sea  and  coast.  So  long  as  Athens  main- 
tained her  position  on  these  shores,  the  sovereign  of  the 
land  was,  so  to  speak,  a  prisoner  on  his  own  coasts.  Re- 
gions closely  connected  with  one  another  by  nature  were 
severed  into  two  totally  distinct  territories  serving  two  dif- 
ferent masters , — as  is  very  perceptible  from  the  coinage 
of  th^  land ;  for  the  royal  coins  follow  the  Thradan  money, 
while  the  coast-towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  their 
coinage  adopt  the  Euboeo-Attic  standard.'*' 

Alexander  had  introduced  Macedonia  into  the  group 
of  the  Mediterranean  states,  and  had  thus  prescribed  to 
his  successors  their  task.  It  was  of  a  twofold  kind : 
first,  to  give  unity,  system,  and  stability  to  the  state 
at  home,  and  by  the  introduction  of  higher  culture  to  en- 
able it  to  claim  a  natural  equality  with  the  Greek  states ; 
secondly,  to  enlarge  its  power  abroad  against  its  inconve- 
nient neighbors.  In  either  direction  the  successors  of 
Alexander  had  to  contend  against  the  greatest  diflBculties ; 
and  it  was  extremely  natural,  that,  in  their  foreign  policy 
above  all,  they,  instead  of  pursuing  their  ends  by  straight 
paths,  sought  to  wind  cautiously  through  the  difficulties 
besetting  them,  and  hoped  to  reach  the  goal  rather  by 
craftily  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  abroad,  than  by 

•  The  rnoflt  ancient  eflver  cohiftge  of  Sgm,  with  the  he-goat  as  armorial 
bearing,  follows  the  Mginoilc  standard ;  the  first  coins  impressed  with  the 
royal  name  are  (firom  480)  according  to  the  Blsaltio  standard.  The  Chalcl- 
dian  towns  used  the  Eaboeo-Attlc  standard.  Brandis,  BIUnn»e$m  von  V.  Amm, 
907, 209,  2U. 
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using  their  own  strength  and  engaging  in  open  warfare. 
Thia  system  of  policy,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Temenidse,  shows  itself  at  a  stage  of  full  developmoit  in 
the  successor  of  Alexander,  Perdiocas.    In  the  |y^|,;<j^  n 
course  of  his  long  reign  Ath^ui  and  Mace-  ^^454^^, 
donia  came  to  know  one  another  as  irrecon- 
cilable adversaries ;  both  parties  learnt  deaiij  to  under- 
stand the  points  at  iasue,  the  methods  of  attack,  the  dan- 
gers and  the  prizes  of  the  struggle ;  and  it  was  in  this 
period  that  were  laid  the  foundations  of  all  subsequent 
complications  and  crises. 

Ferdiccas  was  not  the  legitimate  successor.  Ho  had 
first  to  oust  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Alcetas ;  hereupon,  he 
divided  the  dominion  with  his  second  brother  Philip,  who 
held  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Axius ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
contests  lasting  many  years  that  he  became  sole  sove- 
reign. 

In  the  settlement  of  these  matters  the 
Athenians  bore  a  part  We  remember,  how  em  poUry 
since  the  victories  of  Cimon  (voL  ii.  p.  384) 
they  incessantly  kept  in  view  the  coasts  of  the  Thracian 
sea,  and  how  Pericles  was  most  especially  active  in  firmly 
establishing  the  Attic  power  in  these  regions.  After  the 
Thracian  peninsula  had  been  made  secure  (452  b.  c.\  the 
city  of  Brea  had  been  founded  to  the  north  of  the  Chalci- 
dice,  and  after  it  Amphipolis,  the  lordly  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  the  foundation  of  which  was  a  genuine 
triumph  of  the  maritime  policy  of  Athens.  Amphipolis 
was  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Northern  colonial  domain,  the 
advance  post  against  the  peoples  of  the  North,  a  bul- 
wark against  both  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Pericles 
divined  what  dangers  roust  arise  for  Athens,  were  a  spirit 
of  consolidation  into  states  to  arise  in  those  peoples.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  all 
their  movements,  and  to  intervene  in  their  internal  quar- 
rels in  such  a  fashion,  that  the  barbarian  princes  should 
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feel  themselves  dependent  upon  Athens,  as  upon  the  city 
controlling  the  entire  region  of  the  .^ean. 

About  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis  Perdic- 
cas  was  still  struggling  with  Philip  ;  and  as  the  territory 
of  the  latter  lay  next  to  the  districts  on  the  Strymon,  the 
interests  of  the  Athenians  and  those  of  Perdiccas  at  that 
time  went  hand  in  hand.  It  is  therefore  very  probable, 
that  the  Athenians  helped  him  to  gain  his  victories,  and 
that  his  assistance  was  only  given  on  conditions,  which  made 
the  king  to  a  certain  degree  dependent  upon  Athens.  For 
the  first  piece  of  absolutely  certain  information  which  reaches 
us  out  of  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  states  him  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Attic  confederacy ;  indeed,  Macedonia  is  repeatedly 
stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  tributary  state.* 

These  relations  changed  as  soon  as  Perdiccas  had 
reached  the  immediate  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  now  at 
once  lay  in  wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  free  him- 
self from  all  burdensome  obligations.  The  ways  and 
means  he  easily  found ;  for  nowhere  were  the  weak  and 
assailable  points  of  the  Attic  coast-empire  more  palpable, 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  his  kingdom ;  and  doubtless  no 
foreign  prince  arrived  earlier  than  he  at  the  conviction, 
that  Athens  would  find  it  impossible  long  to  bear  such 
enormous  exertions  of  strength,  and  to  sustain  the  artificial 
edifice  of  her  maritime  dominion.  The  Thracian  coast 
was  the  earliest  field  of  contest  between  Attic  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  policy ;  and  in  no  colonial  district  were  there 
so  much  ill-will  against  Athens,  so  much  popular  vigor 
and  spirit  of  independence,  as  in  the  Chalcidian  towns. 

These  facts  prescribed  to  the  king  his  next  course  of 
action.  He  established  secret  relations  with  the  discon- 
tented cities;  and,  without  openly  quarrelling  with  the 
Athenians,  he  contrived  to  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
perils  for  them,  by  animating  the  spirit  of  resistance 

•  Macedonia  tributary :  Arr.  vii.  9, 1 ;  Demosth.  Til  12. 
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among  the  Confederates,  encouragiog  them  bj  promuet 
and  giving  them  good  advice,  how  by  holding  together 
thej  ought  to  raise  their  capabilities  of  withstanding 
Athens.  Perdiccas  would  gladly  have  himself  continued 
to  remain  in  the  background ;  but  he  was  forced  to  come 
forth  &om  his  hiding-place.  The  Athenians  found  out 
their  enemy;  and  the  secret  feud  became  an  open  war. 
The  Potidseans,  the  Bottiseans  and  the  Chalddians  re- 
nounced their  relations  with  Athens ;  Perdiccas  admitted 
part  of  the  population  into  his  territory ;  the  rest  he  in« 
stigated  to  make  Olynthus  their  capital  and  the  centre  of 
their  resistance.  He  openly  espoused  the  xiiwrrinii. 
cause  of  the  communities  in  revolt,  and  was  ofPvrdiQom** 

^  reign- 

together  with  them  made  WEur  upon  by  Athens,  oi.  uxxri  4 
The  Athenians  now  supported  those  who  op-  '  ^ 
posed  the  king  in  his  own  country.  Attacked  at  home 
and  from  the  coast,  and  menaced  in  the  east  by  the  Thra- 
cian  empire,  the  power  of  which  was  continuously  on  the 
increase,  Perdiccas  found  himself  in  a  situation  of  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  Therma  was  captured,  and  Pydna  bo- 
sieged.  Perdiccas  saw  himself  incapable  of  meeting  these 
dangers  by  force  of  arms. 

But,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  course  to  pursue,  he  applied 
to  his  neighbor  Sitalces ;  by  means  of  high  promises  he 
obtained  the  mediation  of  the  influential  prince ;  and,  to 
outward  appearance  entirely  changing  his  policy,  and  un- 
hesitatingly abandoning  the  Chalcidians,  he  together  with 
Sitacles  entered  the  Athenian  Confederation,  and  received 
back  his  port  of  Therma.  The  Athenians  were  hereupon 
able  to  restore  their  shaken  power;  they  overcame  the 
recalcitrant  city  of  Potidaaa,  and  sought  by  a  sagacious 
system  of  policy  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  towns  on  the 
Macedonian  coast  which  had  remained  true  to  them. 
Thus,  e.  ff,,  the  Methonaans  were  granted  quite  extraordi- 
nary privileges  (01.  Ixxxvii.  4;  b.  c.  429).  They  were 
freed  from  all  payment  of  tribute,  with  the  exception  of 

2* 
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the  temple-tithes,  and  accorded  a  distinctlj  privil^ed 
position  among  the  Confederates.'*' 

In  this  combination  of  seyerity  and  generosity  we  are 
doubtless  justified  in  recognizing  the  sagacious  spirit  of  the 
Periclean  policy.  Soon  a  change  ensued.  Perdiccas,  who 
liked  nothing  better  than  carrying  on  war  while  seeming 
to  keep  peace,  supported  the  Corinthians  in  Acamania  (vol. 
iii.  p.  103),  and  at  the  same  time  freed  himself  from  the 
obligations  which  he  had  undertaken  towards  Sitalces. 
Hereby  he  embittered  his  two  most  powerful  neighbors ; 
and  they  agreed  to  inflict  upon  the  &ithle8S  king  a  joint 
chastisement,  a  judgment  which  should  once  for  all  put 
an  end  to  his  intolerable  intrigues.  The  non-appearance 
of  the  Athenians  (vol.  iii.  p.  104)  was  the  first  momentous 
error  of  negligence  in  their  Northern  policy.  By  it  they 
estranged  from  themselves  the  mightiest  of  their  allies, 
and  preserved  the  most  dangerous  of  their  foes  &om  inevi- 
table extinction.  Indeed,  he  came  forth  incomparably 
stronger  fix)m  this  crisis.  For  it  ridded  him  of  Amyntas, 
the  son  of  Philip,  whom  it  had  been  intended  to  put  in 
his  place  as  king ;  and  he  now  entered  into  the  kindliest 
relations  with  the  Odrys»  as  their  very  good  fiiend  and 
neighbor. 

With  Athens  he  for  the  time  kept  peace ;  but  the  fire 
which  he  had  kindled  in  the  Chalcidice,  continued  to 
bum  without  interruption  ;  he  understood  how  once  more 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  cities,  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished relations  in  Thessaly  securing  him  an  influence  in 
this  country,  so  important  because  of  its  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  Macedonia  and  Hellas;  and  unceasingly  lay 
in  wait  for  opportunities  of  damaging  Athens.  The  war, 
as  it  was  conducted  in  Hellas,  by  no  means  corresponded 

•  Kirchhofr,  Ckrm.  dn  VolUbemihl  fSLr  MeOwne,  in  Ahka$^d^.  d.  B^Hm.  Ahad,  d. 
Wtmaueh^  1861,  p.  065.  In  general,  cf.  W.  Vischer,  PtrdOekoM  11.  Kim'g  v.  JfoJbdL 
in  the  SehweiMer  Mnt.  fdr  kidcr.  Wit$m»ck. ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  forty-one 
years  of  the  king's  reign,  von  Oatechmid,  p.  106,  teq. 
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to  his  hopes.  The  Spartans  were  unskiliul  and  uofortiH 
Date ;  if  matters  continued  thiu,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that 
Athens  would  soon  have  her  hands  free  from  asserting  her 
power  most  decisively  on  the  Tbraco-Macedonian  coast 
This  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  Perdiccas  therefore  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chalcidians  sent  the  secret  embassy 
to  Sparta ;  occasioned  the  mission  of  Brasidas ;  opened  the 
way  through  Thrace  for  him ;  and  thus  for  the  second 
time  kindled  a  Thracian  war,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  contests  which  the  Athenians  had  to  wage  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  of  which  they  never  after- 
wards completely  recovered  the  consequences.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  wished  to  make  use  of  the  Spartan 
general  as  of  a  hired  ocmdottiert  for  the  purposes  of  hu  dy- 
nastic policy,  in  order  to  break  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  chieftains  of  Upper  Macedonia,  in  particular  of  the 
Lyncestse.  Although  these  intentions  were  frustrated  by 
the  proud  spirit  of  Brasidas ;  although  bitter  feelings  of 
hostility  between  himself  and  the  king  were  the  result, 
such  as  they  could  hardly  Beiil  to  be  in  consequence  of  the 
stfiaightrforward  character  of  the  one,  and  the  selfish 
faithlessness  of  the  other ;  although  this  hostility  against 
Brasidas  even  drove  the  king  once  more  to  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians ; — yet  Brasidas  was  of  material  ser- 
vice to  Perdiccas,  by  destroying  the  Attic  power  in 
Thrace ;  and  the  king  took  good  care  even  as  their  ally  t*) 
do  nothing  for  the  Athenians,  which  might  have  served 
once  more  to  transform  the  affairs  of  the  North  in  their 
&vor.  The  utter  incompleteness  of  the  results  attending 
upon  the  peace  of  421,  and  its  failure  to  restore  the  power 
of  Athens  on  the  Thracian  coasts,  were  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  his  interests.  He  diligently  observed  the  sub- 
sequent developments  of  Greek  affairs ;  together  with  the 
Chalcidians  in  418  joined  the  Argivo-Laconic  alliance, 
again  without  openly  renouncing  that  with  the  Athenians 
(voL  iii.  p.  316) ;  and  was  therefore  by  them  punished  by 
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a  blockade  of  the  harbors  and  landing-places.  These  under- 
takings,  however,  led  to  no  further  consequences  ;  and  Per- 
diccas,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  every  power 
of  political  importance,  with  Sparta,  Corinth  and  Athens, 
with  the  OdryssB  and  the  Chalcidians,  and  who  had  suc- 
cessively deceived  them  one  and  all,  in  the  end  alone  de- 
rived a  lasting  advantage  from  all  the  struggles,  although 
to  him  alone  they  had  virtually  cost  no  sacrifices.  He 
secured  all  the  gains  of  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  system 
of  policy;  he  knew  of  no  distinction  between  friend  and  foe, 
between  war  and  peace ;  he  was  victorious  by  means  of 
the  conflicts  excited  by  him  between  his  neighbors ;  and 
even  though  at  the  close  of  his  reign  he  had  not  made  any 
considerable  acquisition  of  territory,  yet  to  have  crippled 
the  Attic  power  on  his  shores  amounted  to  a  more  import- 
ant success  than  a  series  of  conquests.  In  spite  of 
all  its  home  troubles  Macedonia  had  proved  itself  to  be  a 
power  difficult  to  attack  and  independent,  and  at  the  same 
time  exercising  a  deeply-felt  influence  upon  the  afiairs  of 
the  Greek  states ;  and  this  power  and  influence  of  Mace- 
donia could  not  but  grow  in  the  same  measure  as  that  |n 
which  the  Greek  states  mutually  consumed  their  strength. 
No  state,  therefore,  was  more  benefited  by  the  Sicilian 
war  than  Macedonia,  which  was  thereby  freed  from  all 
anxiety  on  account  of  Athens ;  nor  is  the  mistaken  course 
of  Attic  policy  more  manifest  in  any  one  point  than  in 
this :  that,  while  the  Athenians  still  had  unlimited  re- 
sources at  their  disposal,  they  failed  to  use  every  possible 
exertion  in  order  to  restore  their  dominion  on  the  Thra- 
cian  coasts.  This  omission  they  were  never  afterwards  able 
to  make  good. 

In  the  interior  of  his  kingdom  Perdiccas  was  likewise  a 
sagacious  and  active  prince.  He  favored  all  combinations 
which  brought  his  land  into  closer  contact  with  the  Greeks ; 
established  relations  of  mutual  hospitality  with  the  noble 
families  of  Thessaly ;  received  into  Macedonia  the  His- 
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tiseans  who  had  been  expelled  from  Eaboea,  as  well  m 
some  of  the  Chalcidian  Ghreeks  ;  and  attached  great  value 
to  having  at  his  court  £Eimous  Oreekd,  such  as  the  dithy- 
rambic  poet  Melanippides,  and  the  great  Hippocrates 
(vol.  ii.  p.  660). 

In  these  peaceful  endeavors  he  was  far  sur- 
passed by  his  successor  Archelaus,  who  was 
able  all  the  more  fully  to  devote  himself  to 
this  task  of  Macedonian  policy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no 
attacks  to  ward  off  from  abroad,  while  for  conquests  no 
opportunity  as  yet  offered  itself.  He  made  himself  a  path 
to  the  throne  by  criminal  bloodshed ;  for  as  the  son  of  a 
slave  who  had  borne  him  to  Perdiccas,  he  had  to  remove 
his  Intimate  kinsmen ;  but  after  this  he  showed  himself 
a  bom  ruler,  who,  with  determined  calm,  pursued  great 
aims.  For  he  perceived  how  all  external  successes  must 
remain  useless  to  his  kingdom,  if  it  lacked  a  real  coherence, 
and  security  and  order,  at  home.  It  was  still  open  to 
hostile  incursions  from  the  mountains  as  well  as  from  the 
sea ;  and  any  resolute  enemy  might  imperil  not  only  the 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
state.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  to  build  cities,  the 
walls  of  which  should  offer  a  protection  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  cities  were  connected  by  roads,  along  which  a  regular 
traffic  could  unfold  itself;  standing  forces  guarded  these 
roads,  and  put  a  check  upon  brigandage.  The  inhabitants 
became  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  a  generally  ob- 
served peace ;  all  property  rose  in  value ;  and  the  higher 
civilization,  which  had  hitherto  only  found  a  home  at  in- 
dividual points,  b^an  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
land,  the  several  parts  of  which  gradually  blended  into  a 
single  whole.  As  a  founder  of  cities,  constructor  of  roads, 
and  organizer  of  the  military  system,  Archelaus,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  accomplished  more  than 
all  the  eight  kings  before  him.  His  reign  constituted  a 
new  era  for  the  kingdom ;  and  in  order  to  establish  this 
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by  outward  evidence  also,  he  founded,  below 
tion  of  ^gSB,  in  the  low-lying  district  of  Emathia,  the 

new  capital  of  Pella.  Surrounded  by  the 
natural  defences  of  lake  and  morasses,  and  connected  with 
the  sea  by  the  river  Lydias,  Pella  was  better  situated  for  a 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
royal  treasures,  than  Pydna  in  Pieria,  the  city  of  Alex- 
ander. But  Pieria  was  not,  on  this  account,  neglected  by 
Archelaus.  On  the  contrary,  this  district  was  pre- 
eminently used  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  one 
another  Hellas  and  Macedonia.  At  the  northern  base  of 
Mount  Olympus  Dium  was  built,  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain ;  for  it  was  to  be  no  fortified  town,  but,  like  Olympia 
in  Elis,  an  openly  and  rurally  situated  place  for  festivals. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Zeus,  the  most  ancient  deity  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  and  to  the  Muses,  the  first  celebrations  in 
whose  honor  had  taken  place  on  this  spot.  And  this  wor- 
^,   ,  ,^       ship  of  the  Muses  was  further  attested  by 

Pieria  the  *  ,  '' 

home  of         Archclaus,  in  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  prin- 

the  Musea.  .,         ,\.,.  ,,. 

cipal  task  of  his  government  to  make  his  court 
the  meeting-place  of  the  most  eminent  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Invitations  were  therefore  issued  by  him  to  the 
foremost  men  of  Greece.  Not  all  of  these  was  he  able  to 
secure ;  neither  Sophocles,  who,  as  a  genuine  Hellene,  held 
aloof  from  a  royal  court,  nor  Socrates,  to  whom  every  posi- 
tion in  life  was  painful,  where  he  could  not  give  an  equiv- 
alent for  that  which  he  received.  But,  with  these  excep- 
tions, those  who  had  been  invited  gladly  responded  to  the 
summons,  and  gathered  round  the  king,  at  whose  hospitable 
court  they  enjoyed  high  appreciation  and  serene  leisure, 
while  their  native  cities  were  consuming  their  strength  in 
sanguinary  wars  and  party-struggles.  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea 
adorned  the  royal  palace  with  his  pictures ;  Tiraotheus  made 
its  festivals  glorious  with  the  sounds  of  his  art  Choerilus 
and  Agathon  lived  and  composed  poetry  here  ;  and,  above 
all,  Euripides,  who  in  his  Archelaus  celebrated  the  glories  of 
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the  king,  how  like  unto  the  andent  Heroes  he  redeemed 
the  land  from  its  savage  condition,  and  who  in  his  Baochm 
sang  Pieria,  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  where  fair  festive  joj 
freely  unfolded  itself,  and  lauded  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
Ljdias,  the  giver  of  blessings.  But  the  death  of  Euripides 
also  shows  how  a  hostile  party  was  opposed  to  the  foreign 
guests;  and  we  recognize  in  this  event,  as  in  so  many 
other  traits,  the  strange  mixture  of  unfettered  brutality 
and  of  ideal  efforts,  which  met  at  the  court  of  Pella.  All 
the  more  are  the  actual  achievements  of  Archelaus  descrv^ 
ing  of  recognition.  For  it  was  no  whim  of  ta^ie  or  princely 
vanity  which  made  him  a  munificent  patrs>n  of  arts  and 
sciences ;  he  clearly  perceived,  that  he  could  in  no  way 
more  effectively  promote  the  most  important  objects  of  his 
state,  than  by  constituting  his  capital  a  centre  of  Hellenic 
civilization.  The  state,  which  desired  to  rule  on  the  shores 
of  the  Qreek  seas,  was  above  all  bound  to  acquire  Greek 
culture.* 

Archelaus  had  conducted  the  policy  of  Macedonia  into 
the  right  course ;  and  the  young  seed  grew  up  hopefully 
under  a  royal  dynasty,  which  so  brilliantly  proved  its  mis- 
sion to  rule,  and  which  led  the  kingdom  in  the  direction 
of  a  clearly-recognized  goal.    But  immediately     ^^^  ^^^ 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus  a  counter-current  of  confusion, 
set  in,  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  native  nobi-  ^^'  *^®'^** 
lity  against  the  royal  Philhellenism,  a  period  of  wild  dis- 
order, which,  at  the  very  time  when  the  state  was  regularly 
organizing  itself,  cast  it  back  into  the  vortex  of  internal 
party-struggles,  and  again  absolutely  called  into  question 
the  rule  of  the  Temenidse. 

Among  their  adversaries  the  Lyncest»  arose,  an  ambi- 
tious and  unruly  femily,  who  had  zealously  encouraged 

•  Ditun,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius:  Di  rl.  xvu.  11  r 
Steph.  ByE.  CoDoerning  the  court  of  Archelaus  aa  a  home  of  the  Mum^s; 
Abel,  •».  «.  p.  lOT.  Euripides  derided  by  Decamniobus :  Ar.  PailL  iZO,  C  HIj 
death :  Diogenian,  viL  52;  Suidas. 
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the  agitation  in  the  people,  and,  although  themselves 
of  Greek  descent,  yet  took  advantage  of  every  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Action  of  the  autochthones,  to  escape 
from  the  enforced  supremacy  of  the  Temenidae.  They  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  other  malcontent  families  of 
the  country,  in  particular  with  the  Elimiotse ;  conciliated 
the  support  of  the  rural  nobility,  who  were  adverse  to 
Hellenic  culture;  and  brought  the  Ulyrians  into  the 
country,  in  order  to  defy  the  royal  army. 

For  ten  years  the  throne  was  cast  to  and  fro  between 
the  two  parties.  Neither  was  able  to  overthrow  the  other; 
they  therefore  sought  to  effect  a  compromise,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  the  prevalence  of  mutual  hostility  by 
means  of  a  family  alliance, — after  the  fashion  in  which  in 
Attica,  in  the  times  of  Pisistratus,  the  parties  were  tempo- 
Amyntas.  ^^^^7  rc-unitcd  through  marriage.  Amyntas, 
B.  a  389-388  •  ^  gr^t-graudsou  of  King  Alexander,  married 
a  wife  out  of  the  family  of  the  LyncestSB,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  daughter  of  an  Elimiote,  by 
name  Eurydice.  Amyntas  proved  his  capacity  for  govern- 
ment, by  remaining  true  to  the  policy  of  his  house ;  among 
the  Greeks  of  distinction  who  lived  near  him,  we  find, 
with  others,  the  physician  Kicomachus,  the  father  of  Aris- 
totle. But  Amyntas  also  had  close  to  him  insidious  ene- 
mies ;  for  which  reason  he  sought  to  fortify  himself  against 
fresh  dangers  by  establishing  a  connexion  with  the  Chalci- 
dian  towns.  The  feelings  of  mutual  opposition  became 
again  intensified ;  and  in  the  seventh  year  the  Lyncestse 
set  up  a  n3w  counter-king ;  the  Ulyrians  were  again  power- 
ftil  in  the  land,  and  even  the  Thessalians,  who  possibly 
considered  th3m3elves  as  deceived  with  regard  to  the  claims 
which  they  thought  to  possess,  sided  against  Amyntas.* 

•  Into  these  ten  years  fall  the  following  reigns :  Orestes,  399-6  b.  c^  son  of 
Archolaus;  removed  by  his  guardian,  the  Lynceste -Sropus  (  — Archelans 
II.),  890-2;  Amyntas  II.,  392-00,  according  to  von  Gutschmid,  p.  105,  on  Ille- 
gitimate son  of  Arohelaas;  Paupanias,  390-89,  son  of  JEropus.  Next 
Ibllows  Amyntas  III.;  cf.  von Qutschmid,  p.  107.    Nicoraachiis:  Suidas,  «.  a 
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He  now  more  and  more  threw  himself  into  the  amu  of 
the  Greeks ;  the  coast-towns  were  his  last  anchor  of  hops. 
In  his  distress  he  promised  them  all  possible  commercial 
advantages,  and  gave  up  to  them  nearly  the  whole  of 
Lower  Macedonia,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Illyrian  party.  For  two  years  he 
was  a  lackland  king,  till  at  last  he  alter  all  succeeded, 
with  the  help  of  the  Greeks,  in  recovering  his  throne  (b.  c. 
382). 

Hereupon  fortune  once  more  smiled  upon  ^ ^  ^ ,.  jgi, 
the  sorely-tried  prince.  He  not  only  con-  ^'**- 
trived  to  maintain  himself  against  the  parties  in  the 
country  itself,  but  he  also  beheld  the  superior  power  of 
those  Greek  states  which  were  dangerous  to  him  collapsing 
without  any  effort  on  his  part.  Against  the  Olynthians^ 
who  even  had  possession  of  Pella  (vol.  iv.  p.  326),  the 
Lacedsemonians  intervened,  rendering  to  the  king  the  in- 
estimable service  of  humbling  the  arrogant  neighbor-city. 
But  Sparta  herself  was  unable  to  reap  the  advantages  of 
her  successes ;  inasmuch  as,  having  been  vanquished  by 
Thebes,  she  was  forced  to  renounce  all  territories  under 
her  dominion  abroad.  Hereupon  a  totally  new  power 
formed  itself  to  the  south  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  viz. 
the  Thessalian;  and  the  Macedonians  now  inclined 
towards  the  Athenians,  because  they  were  always  friends 
with  that  state,  whose  centre  was  furthest  distant  from 
their  own  domain.  But  in  Thessaly,  too,  af&irs  took  an 
unexpectedly  favorable  turn.  For  the  danger  which  was 
undoubtedly  imminent  from  that  quarter,  collapsed  with 
the  death  of  lason  (vol.  iv.  p.  472)  ;  and  the  troubles  im- 
mediately ensuing  upon  this  decisive  event  now  even  in- 
duced the  Macedonians,  whose  policy  had  hitherto  merely 
consisted  in  cunningly  taking  advantage  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  presenting  itself  from  abroad,  to  interfere 
for  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  neighboring  countries. 
Alexander,  the  successor  of  Amyntas,  crossed  the  moun- 
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Alexander  **"^»  ^^^  occupied  Larisa  and  Crannon. 
"•  This  was  the  first  independent  deed  of  Macedo- 

man  policy,  the  first  step  towards  a  h^emony 
over  the  North; — ^but  the  proceeding  was  too  strongly 
characterized  by  violence;  garrisons  were  kept  in  the 
cities  against  rules  of  right  and  express  promises ;  and  the 
Aleuadae  were  suppressed,  in  whose  aid  the  expedition  had 
been  undertaken.  And  thus  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Thebans  made  their  appearance  in  Thessaly,  and  obliged 
the  Macedonians  to  evacuate  it  Indeed,  instead  of 
having  reduced  a  country  on  their  borders  to  dependence 
upon  themselves,  as  had  been  their  intention,  they,  by 
reason  of  their  unsuccessful  intervention,  now  themselves 
became  dependent  upon  a  foreign  state,  which  was  with 
mighty  energy  extending  its  influence  to  the  north  as  well 
as  to  the  south.  Theban  troops  entered  Macedonia,  where 
new  quarrels  had  broken  out,  and  the  Theban  general  be- 
came umpire  between  king  and  anti-king  (vol.  iv.  p.  475). 
^  ,  The  anti-king's  name  was  Ptolemaeus.    His 

Ptolemnas.  . .  _     ° ,  _    .  ,  , 

wife  was  a  daughter  of  Amyntas ;  but  at  the 

B.O.868-865.  ••ii«i«  •  •  ■* 

same  time  he  lived  m  amorous  intercourse  with 
Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  who  &vored  him  as 
against  her  own  sons.  Pelopidas  thought  best  to  serve  the 
Theban  interest,  by  endeavoring  to  satisfy  both  candidates 
fi)r  the  throne.  Alexander  remained  king,  after  having 
promised  his  alliance  to  the  Thebans  and  given  hostages; 
while  his  adversary  received  a  principality  in  Bottisoa.  But 
this  compensatory  arrangement  only  served  to  irritate  the 
ambition  of  the  pretender.  Soon  Alexander  was  made  away 
with ;  and  Ptolemseus,  united  to  Eurydice,  now  reigned 
professedly  in  the  name  of  the  younger  brothers,  over  all 
Macedonia. 

His  rule  was,  however,  regarded  in  the  land  as  a  crimi- 
nal usurpation,  and  provoked  vehement  resistance.  The 
friends  of  the  murdered  king  repaired  to  Thessaly,  where 
Pelopidas  was  still  present  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  mer- 
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cenaries;  and  at  the  same  time  Pausanias,  a  banished 
adherent  and  relative  of  the  royal  house,  invaded  Maoe> 
donia,  took  a  number  of  towns,  and  became  the  head  of  a 
large  party.  The  haughty  Eurydiee  and  her  paramour 
were  placed  in  a  most  critical  position.  Without  any 
secure  support  in  her  own  realm,  she  turned  her  eyes  to 
the  Attic  vessels,  which  wa*e  at  that  time,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Iphicrates,  cruising  in  the  waters  of  Amphipolis, 
in  order  to  observe  the  progress  of  affairs.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  representative  of  the  legitimate  order  of  succovion, 
and  mother  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  this  woman, 
whose  recent  course  had  been  one  of  arbitrary  violence, 
addressed  herself  to  the  Athenian  general,  and  humbly 
craved  his  succor  against  Pausanias.  Attic  and  Thcban 
influence  now  met  face  to  face  in  Macedonia.  Iphicrates 
stayed  the  progress  of  Pausanias,  but  was  without  the 
necessary  resources  for  thoroughly  effective  measures.  The 
influence  of  Thebes  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  Pelopidas  was  prevented  by  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  his  troops  from  asserting  himself  with 
decisive  results.  He  was  unable  to  settle  the  •  «.  ,  , 
quarrel  in  the  sense  of  those  at  whose  sum-    ''<'*t!^'"*pj 

-,-  ,1,  -i.i/»^^  Pelopidas. 

mens  he  had  come ;  he  hod  to  content  himself 
with  forcing  the  Macedonians  once  more  to  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  Thebes  as  paramount,  and  to  put  on  end  to 
that  of  Athens.  With  the  aid  of  Thebes  Ptolemseus  again 
firmly  established  his  rule,  but  on  condition  that  ho  should 
only  reign  as  the  guardian  of  the  children  of  Arayntas ; 
while  he  was  forced,  by  way  of  security,  to  give  hostages, 
who  were  taken  to  Thebes.  Among  these  was  his  son 
Philoxenus,  and  probably  also  the  younger  son  of  Arayn- 
tas, Philip.  If  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  latter 
came  to  Thebes,  the  object  was  to  withdraw  one  of  the 
Intimate  heirs  to  the  throne  from  the  dangers  threatening 
them  in  Macedonia  itself,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  to 
have  at  command  a  source  of  authority  as  against  the  regent 
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But  this  settlement,  the  result  of  a  weak  compromise 
sincere  on  neither  side,  likewise  &iled  to  endure.  Per^ 
diccas,  the  elder  of  the  two  surviving  sons  of  Amyntas, 
was  only  awaiting  the  hour  of  vengeance.  No  sooner  had 
Perdiccas  ^®»  ^^  reaching  maturity,  become  conscious  of 
^^^'  his  powers  and  duties,  than,  careless  of  the 

B.  c  365-880.  arrangement  made  by  Thebes,  he  came  for- 
ward as  the  avenger  of  his  brother  against  Ptolemseus, 
overthrew  him,  who  had  for  three  years  occupied  the 
throne  gained  by  murder  and  adultery,  and  contrived 
rapidly  to  acquire  authority  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
This  he  effected  by  energetically  confronting  all  his  ene- 
mies, making  victorious  war  upon  the  lUyrians,  and  then 
establishing  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  against 
Thebes  as  well  as  against  the  Chalcidians.  Fortune 
fevored  him ;  for  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas 
Thebes  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  danger.  Against  the 
Chalcidians  he  availed  himself  of  the  Athenians,  and  sup- 
ported the  undertakings  of  Timotheus.  This  commander 
achieved  precisely  as  much  success,  as  corresponded  to  the 
intentions  of  Perdiccan.  The  power  of  Olynthus  was 
broken,  but  the  purposes  of  the  Athenians  were  not  ac- 
complished; in  particular  they  were  unable  to  master 
Amphipolis,  whose  great  importance  the  king  fully  appre- 
ciated. In  order  to  strengthen  his  dynasty,  he  recalled 
his  brother  Philip,  and  gave  to  him  a  separate  princi- 
pality. Everything  was  proceeding  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Perdiccas,  when  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign 
a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  against  the  dynasty  of  the  Temen- 
idse;  Illyrians  once  more  ewarmed  into  the  land;  the 
young  king  fell  in  a  bloody  battle,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  loyal  Macedonians;  and  once  more  the 
realm  was  in  a  condition  of  terrible  and  hopeless  confu- 
sion.* 

*  Perdlooas  aod  Timotheos :  Dem.  ii.  U;  PUZoL  xix.  848, 678. 
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The  heir  "to  the  throne  waa  a  child.    Pre-     co„p^n. 
tenders,  old  and  young,  made  their  appear-  {hJ^np'on*** 
ance  on  all  sides,  and  hoped  now  to  be  able  p^^j'^Ji  **' 
successfully  to  assert  their  claims.     First,  a 
step-brother  of  Perdiccas,  Archelaus  by  name ;  then,  Pau- 
sanias,  the  leader  of  the  Lynoestn,  accompanied  by  Thra- 
cian  auxiliaries  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Cotys;  again, 
Argseus,  the  former  anti-king,  supported  by  the  Athenians, 
who  desired  to  see  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  a  king 
owing  his  elevation  to  them.     Finally,  the  PsBonians  too 
rose,  in  order  to  turn  to  account  for  their  own  interests 
the  difficulties  of  the  house  of  the  Temenidie,  and  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  strangers.    Poonian  chieftains  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Temenidse. 

The  most  insignificant  of  all  those  who  souffht 

,,---.   ^     ,  .  ?         Philip  IL 

the  Macedonian  throne,  the  one  competitor 
who  had  no  foreign  forces  at  bis  command 
was  yet  the  best  prepared.  This  was  the  third  son  of 
Amyutas,  Philip,  whose  time  had  now  arrived.  He  was 
animated  by  the  same  princely  spirit  and  courage  which 
had  possessed  his  brothers,  Alexander  and  Perdiccas ;  nor 
was  he  by  their  misfortunes  frightened  off  from  resolutely 
pursuing  the  same  end.  He  had,  quite  unobserved,  been 
admirably  preparing  himself  for  the  events  which  had  now 
actually  taken  place.  Three  years  of  adolescence  spent  at 
Thebes  (b.  c.  368-365)  constituted  a  schooling,  such  as  no 
prince  of  the  North  had  before  him  undergone.  Thebes 
was  at  that  time  a  centre  of  contemporaneous  history,  a 
seat  of  all  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace,  a  city  filled  with 
generous  self-consciousness,  whose  deeds  had  been  great, 
though  her  resources  had  been  small.  In  Thebes  Philip 
had  become  a  Greek.  In  accordance  with-  his  inborn 
sagacity  he  had  abstained  from  all  exclusiveness,  such  as 
might  have  been  natural  to  one  of  his  rank^  in  order  that 
he  might  master  whatever  was  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Greeks.    He  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  Pam- 
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menes,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  soldiers  of  Thebes  (voL 
iv.  p.  442) ;  and  his  intimate  intercourse  with  his  host  had 
at  the  same  time  made  him  an  admirer  of  Epaminondas, 
and  initiated  him  into  all  the  secrets  of  that  great  man's 
system  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Nor  had  he  remained 
a  stranger  to  the  higher  intellectual  culture  which  had 
found  admission  at  Thebes;  he  is  even,  according  to  a 
statement  which  is,  however,  doubtful,  said  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Plato,  and  by  Plato's  pupil,  Euphrseus, 
to  have  b^on  recommended  to  Perdiccas.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  future  ruler,  that 
he  fii'st  learnt  in  a  smaller  dominion  to  govern  inde- 
pendently, and  to  recover  his  familiarity  with  Macedonian 
ways.  Here  he  turned  to  account  the  lessons  he  had 
learnt  at  Thebes :  how  great  things  were  to  be  achieved  in 
a  small  splnrj  of  action,  and  how  quite  unobservedly  might 
be  trained  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  army,  capable  of 
deciding  the  course  of  events  when  the  right  moment 
should  have  arrived.  At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined 
and  devoted  military  force  he  suddenly  came  forth  from 
his  obscurity.  The  multitude  of  his  enemies  was  rather 
an  advantage  to  him  than  the  reverse ;  for  it  caused  the 
resistance  to  him  to  be  split  up.  In  proportion  as  the 
Conxion  increased,  and  as  foreign  influences  asserted 
themselves  from  a  greater  number  of  quarters,  the  patriots 
hastened  to  gather  round  the  one  surviving  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.     Macedonia  was  in  the  camp  of  Philip.* 

His  acces-        Hercupou  he  displayed  endowments,  such  as 

»ion-  no  man  had  expected  in  the  youth.    He  was 

at  this  time  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  a 

noble  figure  and  princely  bearing,  master  of  all  that  skil- 

fulness  of  conduct,  versatility,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 

•  Philip's  triennium  at  Thebes :  Justin,  vil.  6 ;  Diod.  xvi.  2.  Through 
Pammenes  he  became  a  ^ijA«Tiy?  'EwofittviavSovt  Phitarch,  JVop.  20;  C^rystios 
Pergamenu<»  from  a  letter  of  Speusippus,  op.  Athen.  506;  Fr.  Bitl.  Or.  it.  357, 
wiiere  Philip,  as  owing  his  sovereignty  to  Plato,  is  accused  of  ingratltuda 
As  to  EuphriBUs  of  Oreus,  cf.  Bernays,  Dint,  de*  Ariftot.  21, 143. 
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which  were  Only  to  be  acquired  in  Greek  dties ;  he  spoke 
and  wrote  Greek  fluently  and  with  taste.  But  he  took 
care  not  to  give  offence  by  his  foreign  culture,  for  he 
wished  not  to  appear  a  stranger  among  the  Macedonians. 
He  hunted  and  feasted  with  them  like  a  true  child  of  the 
land ;  he  was  the  best  swimmer  and  horseman,  the  mo^t 
excellent  of  comrades  in  all  national  exercises  and  social 
pleasures  to  the  young  nobility,  whom  he  contrived  to 
sway,  without  allowing  them  to  become  aware  of  the  real 
cause  of  his  superiority.  He  assembled  around  him  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  districts  of  the  kingdom,  knowing  how 
to  take  hold  of  every  one  of  them  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
turn  to  account  his  strength  and  his  weakness  alike ;  while 
in  the  people  he  managed  to  arouse  confidence  in  his 
person  by  skiliuUy  making  known  the  sayings  of  oracles. 
The  citizens  of  the  royal  town  of  JEgsBy  whom  Arpjwus 
sought  to  attract  to  his  side,  decisively  declared  for  Philip ; 
and  soon  it  was  no  longer  by  uncertain  expectations  or  by 
favorable  divine  signs,  but  by  the  most  brilliant  succesHe^^, 
that  he  was  before  all  eyes  proved  to  be  the  one  man  des- 
tined by  fate  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  out  of  its  collapse. 

He  had  in  him  many  of  the  ways  of  a  barbaric  prince, 
in  consonance  with  the  usage  of  the  Northern  peoples ; 
he  could  be  savage  and  intemperate,  and  give  himself  up 
to  sensual  pleasures  even  to  the  extent  of  bestial  indul- 
gence. But  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  higher  aims.  He 
was  wrathfnl  and  merciinl,  valorous  and  cunning,  obstinate 
and  ready  with  concessions,  just  as  circumstances  de- 
manded ;  there  was  in  him  a  combination  of  royal  dignity, 
natural  vigor  and  Hellenic  culture,  such  as  was  necessary, 
if  Macedonia  was  at  last  to  be  made  strong  at  home  and 
powerful  abroad. 

With  unfaltering  sagacity  he  ridded  himself  of  his  ad- 
versaries. Archelaus  had  to  pay  for  his  claims  to  the 
throne  with  his  life;  Argseus  was  surprised  during  his 
retreat  from  JEgsd  and  destroyed,  while  the  Athenians  in 
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his  army  were  allowed  to  go  free  without  a  ransom.  The 
Psdonians  were  induced  by  gifts  to  retire ;  and  the  Thracian 
kmg  was  likewise  by  means  of  a  peaceable  settlement 
brought  to  abandon  the  causeof  Pausanias. 

Thus  Philip  became  king  of  the  land ;  and  nowhere  was 
thought  taken  in  these  times,  when  a  thorough  man  was 
needed  on  the  throne,  of  asserting  the  claims  of  his  nephew, 
who  was  under  age ;  especially  inasmuch  as  there  was  any- 
thing but  a  definitely  fixed  order  of  succession  in  Mace- 
donia. 

His  first  What  was  first  required  to  be  done,  was 
mentl^  to  establish  the  kingdom  in  a  position  of  se- 
01.  cy.  2  (B.  c.  c^ty  and  freedom  as  against  the  neighbors  of 
^^^  the  realm.    This  was  a  twofold  task,  accord- 

ing as  the  coast  or  the  neighbors  towards  the  interior 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  latter  had  been  the  chief 
impediments  to  a  continuous  prosperity  on  the  part  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  for  three  generations  the  in- 
fluences opposed  to  one  another  had  alternated  like  ebb 
and  tide.  At  one  time  the  Illyrians  had  flooded  the  land, 
at  another  the  TemenidsB  had  again  made  their  appeal^ 
ance;  Macedonia  incessantly  oscillated  between  Hellen- 
ism and  barbarism,  till  in  truth  it  was  unknown  who  was 
really  master  in  the  land.  If,  therefore,  there  was  to  be 
any  question  of  an  assured  progress,  this  conflict  must  be 
definitively  suppressed,  Macedonia  must  be  emancipated 
from  the  barbarous  countries  around  it,  and  secured 
against  the  intervention  of  foreign  force  ;  it  must  at  last 
belong  to  its  own  people,  and  become  free,  and  sure  of  it- 
self and  of  its  royal  house. 

Philip  was  at  an  early  age  master  of  the  art  of  isolating 
his  enemies,  and  of  overcoming  the  dangers,  to  which  he 
must  have  succumbed,  had  they  all  come  upon  him  at  one 
time,  by  the  process  of  meeting  them  one  afl«r  the  other 
at  the  season  suitable  to  himself.  Thus  aft^r  acquiring 
freedom  of  action  in  the  interior,  he  first  marched  against 
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the  Psdonians,  with  whom  he  had  arrived  at  a  temporarj 
settlement  They  were  now  once  for  all  to  acknowledge 
the  superior  strength  of  Macedonia,  and  to  renoonoe  all 
influence  upon  the  affiurs  of  the  kingdom.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  moment,  when  oonAision  had  been  created 
among  the  people  by  the  death  of  the  warlike  king  Agis, 
and  when  no  preparations  existed  for  a  lasting  resistance. 
After  completely  humbling  the  Pseonians,  he  attacked  the 
lUyrians,  who  constituted  a  mighty  military  force  under 
Bardylis,  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  occupation  of  a 
charcoal-burner  to  the  throne.  They  held  a  number  of 
Macedonian  towns,  and  were  by  no  means  minded  to  re- 
linquish the  authority  acquired  by  them  in  the  Macedoni- 
an kingdom  in  consequence  of  the  endless  disputes  about 
the  succession  and  party-conflicts  there.  A  bloody,  but 
decisive  battle  was  fought,  which  forced  the  Illyrians  to 
withdraw  all  their  garrisons,  and  acknowledge  the  moun- 
tain ridges,  which  form  the  natural  boundary  between  the 
eastern  and  western  inclines,  to  be  henceforth  the  frontier 
of  their  territory. 

These  successes  Philip  owed  to  the  art  of      gj^  ^ 
war,  which  he  had  learnt    in  Greece,  where  ip.™  in  ^^ 

,  ^^^  klngdoni  And 

he  had  had  opportunities  of  convincincr  him-  *°  ^«  »"*- 
self  of  the-  political  importance  of  useful  re- 
forms in  military  organization.  He  developed  fully  what 
his  predecessors,  Archelaus  in  particular,  had  commenced. 
The  right  of  every  free  man  to  bear  arms  became  the  dtUy 
of  bearing  arms,  the  regular  obligation  to  military  service, 
for  which  the  king  furnished  the  arms  and  pay.  The 
equipment  of  his  soldiers  was  upon  the  whole  that  of  the 
Greek  hoplites,  but  it  included  certain  details  derived 
from  ancient  Macedonian  usage.  Among  these  were  the 
large  round  shield  studded  with  bronze,  and  above  all  the 
mrissa,  a  spear,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  to  have  ex- 
ceeded twenty  feet  Shield  joining  shield,  the  men  of 
Macedonia  formed  the  closely-united  phalanx,  the  firm 
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central  body  of  the  national  forces,  which  stood  like  an 
unassailable  solid  mass,  with  its  motionless  front  and  pro- 
jecting forests  of  spears.  Besides  the  phalanx,  there  ex- 
isted as  a  separate  division  of  the  infantry  the  species  of 
troops  called  HypaspisUB,  who  were  probably  more  lightly 
armed  and  more  loosely  organized.  They  were  in  a 
special  sense  a  rojvl  eorps^  of  which  part  was  always  un- 
der arms  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  for  every  sudden 
emergency.  The  mountaineers  were  aiter  their  &shion 
employed  to  strengthen  the  military  force,  serving  as 
light-armed  troops  and  bowmen,  as  6.  g.  the  Agrianes  irom 
the  upper  Strymon.  Foreigners  were  used  by  Philip, 
where  they  seemed  to  promise  to  be  of  advantage,  in  par- 
ticular Greeks  of  the  widest  variety  of  origin ;  he  had 
captains  from  Tarentum,  archers  from  Crete,  while  skilled 
workmen  from  Thessaly  built  engines  of  war  for  him. 
Special  attention  was  devoted  by  him  to  the  cavalry.  At 
its  head  was  the  proper  place  of  the  king,  whose  person 
was  surrounded  by  a  picked  body  of  horsemen.  These 
formed  the  royal  guard  of  honor,  to  which  the  sous  of  the 
nobility  belonged,  who  entered  the  king's  service  as  pages, 
were  subject  to  his  immediate  training,  and  afterwards, 
if  they  had  proved  their  eflSciency,  rose  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the.  army.  A  corresponding  band  of  companions 
or  irdlpoi  of  the  king,  who  formed  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
army,  was  like^vise  to  be  found  in  the  infantry.  In  these 
guards,  horse  and  foot,  the  camitatus,  which  in  the  most 
ancient  times  had  surrounded  the  chieftains  on  their  expe- 
ditions for  the  conquest  of  territory,  continued  to  exist  in 
a  form  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  While, 
therefore,  the  townsmen,  peasants  and  herdsmen  of  the 
land  were  in  the  army  blended  into  a  Macedonian 
nation,  folt  their  coherence  as  members  of  one  great  whole, 
and  learnt  to  obey  a  single  will,  and  in  this  union  to  re- 
cognize the  guarantee  of  peace  at  home  and  of  victory 
against  foreign  foes, — the  grandees  of  the  land  were  per- 
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sonally  associated  with  the  interests  of  the  throne;  an  in- 
dependent, or  indeed  recalcitrant,  nobilitj  of  landed  pro- 
prietors was  changed  into  a  nobilitj  of  oourders  and  sol- 
diers ;  the  acquisition  of  authority  and  wealth  depended 
upon  the  f&vor  of  the  king ;  ambition  attracted  the  joong 
nobles  near  his  person,  and  rendered  them  props  of  the 
monarchical  power.  This  committee,  always  under  arms, 
of  the  army  of  the  realm,  with  the  members  of  which  the 
king  lived  on  terms  of  a  certain  comradeship — ^this  so- 
called  agema  was  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  bearing  in 
some  respects  a  character  resembling  that  of  a  popular 
representative  body  as  towards  the  king.  Thus  Philip 
knew  how  to  combine  old  things  and  new,  foreign  ele- 
ments and  native,  Macedonian  usages  and  Greek  inven- 
tions, and  by  means  of  the  organization  of  the  army  to 
give  firmness  and  solidity  to  the  whole  country.  And 
this  was  of  all  the  more  importance,  inasmuch  as  hitherto 
Macedonia  had  been  a  loose  group  of  mountain-cantons, 
devoid  of  any  town-centre. 

But  the  main  point  #ras  this :  that  Philip  not  only  gave 
laws  and  established  institutions,  but  was  himself  the  soul 
of  all,  controlling  all  relations  by  the  superiority  of  his 
intellectual  power,  making  high  and  h>w  dependent  upon 
himself,  steeling  and  developing  his  soldiers,  and  thus 
creating  an  empire  which  possessed  a  living  unity  in  the 
person  of  him,  its  sovereign  military  chief. 

In  this  way  Philip  had  raised  his  paternal  mg  foreign 
kingdom  from  its  low  estate,  and  thus  he  had  i^*'<^- 
succeeded  in  drawing  firm  frontiers  round  the  land 
wrested  from  his  adversaries,  and  in  so  to  speak  damming 
it  up  against  the  inundations  of  the  savage  neighboring 
peoples.  Now,  and  not  before,  thought  could  be  taken  of 
a  Macedonian  system  of  policy,  and  attention  given  to 
the  world  outside  Macedonia.  Here  it  was  a  directly 
opposite  task  which  awaited  him.  Here  the  inland  state 
stood  opposed  to  the  maritime  powers,  the  barbarian  to 
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the  Hellenes.  Towards  the  interior,  it  bdiooyed  him  to 
shut  off  the  kingdom ;  but  towards  the  sea,  to  open  it ; 
here  the  resourees  of  the  neighbors  of  Macedonia  had, 
not  to  be  warded  off,  but  to  be  secured  for  the  state 
itsel£ 

From  this  point  of  view  there  were  three  powers,  upon 
the  relations  of  whom  to  Macedonia  all  ulterior  successes 
depended.  These  were  Athens  at  the  head  of  her  Mari- 
time League,  commanding  the  coast  of  the  Thermffiaa 
Gulf;  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon;  and  Olynthus  on  the 
Thracian  peninsula,  the  mighty  city  enjoying  the  primacy 
among  the  Greek  towns  of  the  surrounding  district  If 
these  three  acted  in  unison,  nothing  was  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  for  then  Macedonia  must  remain  an  inland  and 
a  petty  state,  in  an  oppressive  condition  of  dependence 
upon  foreign  powers.  The  one  thing  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, therefore,  was  that  the  Greeks  should  not  penetrate 
the  designs  of  Philip ;  they  must  be  kept  deceived  and 
divided  as  long  as  possible ;  and  by  their  mutual  distrust 
one  Greek  city  must  be  made  to  pr^ote  Philip's  schemes 
against  the  other. 

AmphiHis    ^^  ^^  which  was  in  question  was  Amphi- 

andArhens.    ^^^    ^^   ^^^^j    ^j^^  ^^   SOUrCO    of  SO  mUch 

grief  to  its  parent,  the  maritime  policy  of  Athens.  How 
many  brave  bands  of  Attic  youth  had  perished  on  these 
shores  in  conflict  with  the  Thracians,  before  a  lasting 
settlement  had  been  brought  to  pass !  At  last  success  had 
crowned  these  endeavors,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  hopeful- 
ness the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  had  been  built 
(vol.  ii.  p.  537).  For  twelve  years  the  Athenians  had 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  rapidly-progressing  dty ; 
then  it  had  fallen  away  from  them ;  since  which  time  the 
faithless  daughter-city  had  been  an  incessant  subject  of 
vexation  and  most  painful  annoyance  to  the  Athenians. 
All  their  labors,  contests,  and  sacrifices  were  lost  to  them ; 
and  the  costliest  of  constructions  by  land  and  by  water 
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had  been  made  for  others,  and  those  others  the  foes  of 
Athens ;  for  this  very  city,  designed  to  become  the  coping- 
stone  of  Attic  maritime  supremacy  and  the  dominant 
fortress  of  the  Thracian  sea,  now  became  the  most  danga^ 
ons  point  of  attack  upon  Athens,  a  basis  of  operations  for 
the  Lacedsemonian  powar,  and  in  q>ite  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Peace  of  Nidas  had  not  been  restored  into  the  pos 
session  of  the  Athenians  (vol.  iii.  p.  291).  The  dtisens 
themselves  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  mother-dty ; 
Amphipolis  was  never  an  Attic  town,  as  is  attested  by  the 
dialect  of  its  inscriptions ;  the  non-Attic  population,  from 
the  first  far  more  numerous  than  the  Attic,  brought  about 
a  close  connexion  with  the  towns  in  the  vicinity.  In 
them  and  in  the  Thracian  tribes  Amphipolis,  after  having 
remained  loyal  to  Sparta  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
coast-towns,  found  a  security  against  Athens,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  contrived  to  maintain  itself  independent  in 
all  directions.  Magnificent  silver  coins  give  evidence  of 
the  splendid  prosperity  of  the  dty.  Hereupcm  ensued  die 
revival  of  the  Attic  naval  power;  and  simultaneously 
there  commenced  the  fresh  attempts  of  the  Athenians 
upon  AmphipoUs,  by  means  of  negotiations  with  the 
neighboring  powers,  as  well  as  of  campaigns  by  land  and 
by  sea.  But  nothing  was  done  with  the  necessary  energy ; 
and  when  a  success  was  obtained,  it  ended  by  changing 
into  a  failure.  In  b.  a  371  Amyntas  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged the  claims  of  Athens ;  and  Iphicrates,  probably 
with  the  aid  of  a  party  among  the  Amphipolitans  fiivora- 
ble  to  Athens,  succeeded  in  bringing  into  his  power  a 
number  of  hostages  from  their  city.  Its  capitulation 
seemed  at  hand,  when  of  a  sudden  the  general  was  re- 
called, and  the  hostages  were  returned  to  the  dtizens 
through  the  treachery  of  Charidemus.  Hereupon  com- 
menced the  efforts  of  Timotheus ;  but  however  greatly  he 
prospered  in  other  respects  (b.  c.  365),  before  Amphipolis 
he  too  was  deserted  by  fortune;  and  his  futile  attack  wa^ 
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reckoned  as  the  ninth  in  the  series  of  the  expeditions 
undertaken  against  Amphipolis.  It  was  also  the  last  of 
them.  For  now  Philip  intervened,  to  whom  the  city  on 
account  of  its  commanding  situation  on  the  main  roads 
along  the  coast,  on  account  of  its  harbor,  and  of  its  wealth 
of  timber  and  metals,  was  the  nearest  and  most  important 
of  all  positions  outside  of  Macedonia  proper,  and  an  indis- 
pensable basis  for  operations  in  the  direction  of  Thrace. 
But  Philip  was  £Eur  from  interfering  by  open  force.  He 
seemingly  resumed  the  policy  of  his  father,  by  recognizing 
afresh  the  claims  of  the  Athenians  upon  their  colony,  and, 
in  order  at  a  time  inopportune  to  himself  to  avoid  all  pos- 
sibility of  conflict,  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  Amphi- 
polis, which  had  already  on  several  occasions  been  in  the 
hands  of  Macedonian  troops.  Amphipolis  honored  the 
generous  prince  as  its  liberator;  while  the  Athenians 
rejoiced  in  the  good-will  displayed  by  him  towards  them- 
selves, and  entered  into  negotiations  with  him,  in  order 
even  at  the  price  of  abandoning  Pydna,  which  was  still  in 
their  possession,  to  secure  Amphipolis  through  the  media- 
tion of  Macedonia.* 

Ne  otia-  Meanwhile,  Philip  had  secured  freedom  of 

tions  conoern-  actiou  bv  his  victorics  ovor  the  niyrians  and 
ii«-  the  Pffiomans;  and  his  designs  upon  the  Thra- 

cian  coast  now  became  palpable.  AmphipoUs  saw  the 
troops  approach,  and  rapidly  took  the  resolution  which 
was  alone  capable  of  saving  it  Two  Amphipolitans  of 
consideration,  Hierax  and  Stratocles,  repaired  to  Athens ; 
and  the  proud  civic  community  now  voluntarily  did  hom- 
age, opened  its  gates  and  harbors,  its  city  and  territory, 
and  besought  the  protection  of  Athens  against  Philip. 

•  Amphipolis  and  Athens:  Weissenborn,  HOUi^  186 ff.  Treason  of 
Charidemus:  Dem.  xxiii.  149.  Fresh  defeats:  SohoU  iCschin.  p.  754,  ed. 
Reiske ;  p.  29,  edd.  Baiter  et  Sauppe.  J.  de  Witte,  MMaittm  <r  Am^^i^h*  (in 
Betme  Nmnitm.  1864).— Macedonian  troops  in  Amphipolis,  at  the  reqne?* 
of  Perdiocas,  according  to  the  probable  coi^ecture  of  Qrote,  toI.  x.  p.  ftlO,  and 
ToL  xL  p.  800. 
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But  contemporaneously  onyoys  from  Philip  himself  mmde 
their  appearance.  They  renewed  the  alliance  which  had 
been  concluded  already  after  the  victory  over  Argaus, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  a  confidential  communication 
concerning  Amphipolis,  designed  to  remove  all  fears  and 
misconceptions.  The  Athenians  were  reminded  how  they 
had  already  acknowledged  the  king  to  be  their  friend ; 
how  he  had  condoned  their  support  of  his  adversary,  and 
bad  sent  their  soldiers  home  with  donations  (p.  47).  As 
to  Amphipolis,  that  arrogant  city  was  as  much  an  enemy 
to  him  as  to  the  Athenians.  He  would  humble  it;  where* 
upon  they  should  receive  the  city  out  of  his  hands  as  a 
pledge  of  his  friendship. 

Thus  the  city,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  Athenians 
had  carried  on  so  many  futile  contests,  was  of  a  sudden 
voluntarily  offered  to  them  from  two  sides ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  simply  to  choose,  out  of  wha^  hands  they 
would  accept  it.  On  calm  reflection  tho  citizens  ought 
not  to  have  remained  in  doubt  as  to  choice.  With  regard 
to  the  Amphipolitans  there  was  no  reason  for  mistrust 
They  were  in  trouble,  and  since  no  alternative  was  lefl 
them,  preferred  losing  their  independence  to  Athens  to 
losing  it  to  Philip.  But  as  to  Philip  on  the  other  hand, 
what  could  induce  him,  whose  comprehensive  spirit  of  en- 
terprise must  have  already  been  so  secret,  first  to  take  the 
trouble  of  conquering  the  most  important  city  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  then  to  surrender  it  again,  and  sur- 
render it  to  a  state,  which  was  more  than  any  other 
capable  of  hindering  the  extension  of  his  empire?  In 
any  case,  it  must  assuredly  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
Athenians,  that  the  motive  of  this  surrender  would  not  be 
pure  kindness  of  heart,  but  that  it  would  be  accompanied 
by  conditions  fully  counterbalancing  such  a  sacrifice. 

The  Athenians  had  quite  recently  accomplished  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  to  Eubcea;  their  navy  was  in  full 
activity  \ — ^how  then  could  the  Amphipolitans  anticipate, 
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that  their  offer  would  be  refused  ?  And  yet  this  was  the 
case.  Instead  of  gladly  seizing  the  opportunity,  the 
Athenians  were  deluded  enough  to  abandon  themselyes  to 
the  influence  of  a  petty  sensitiveness.  They  took  pleasure 
in  letting  the  obstinate  city  undergo  a  well-deserved 
chastisement,  and  thought  themselves  secure  of  obtaining 
possession  of  it  without  exertions,  without  sacrifices,  and 
without  giving  offence  to  the  magnanimous  and  benevo- 
lent king.  They  were  vain  enough  to  deem  the  friendship 
of  Athens  so  great  a  blessing,  that  they  thought  it  quite 
natural  for  even  a  powerful  king  to  incur  some  expense  in 
order  to  secure  it.* 

,   ,      This  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians 

Conatiest  of  '^ 

Amphipo^is.  was  worth  more  to  Philip  than  a  victory  in 
(B.  c.  807).  battle,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  fa- 
vorable of  signs  for  all  ulterior  enterprises.  Amphipolis 
was  rapidly  attacked  and  taken  (b.  c.  357)  ;  and  hereup- 
on there  remained  nothing  for  the  king  to  fear  but  a  com- 
bination between  Olynthus  and  Athens.  Olynthus  which 
had  calmly  looked  on  at  the  fall  of  Amphipolis,  could  no 
longer  remain  neutral.  Immediately  afler  that  event  the 
Olynthians  had  accordingly  represented  to  the  Athenians 
the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Thracian  coast,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  an  alliance  against  Philip.  But  at  Athens 
belief  was  still  rife  in  the  magnanimous  king ;  and  the 
more  that  his  good-will  was  now  of  importance,  the  less 
were  they  inclined  to  undertake  anything  against  him. 
For  although  they  had  no  longer  any  very  sanguine  ex- 
pectation of  an  unconditional  transfer  of  Amphipolis  into 
their  hands,  yet  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  recover  the  longed- 
for  possession  on  the  Strymon  by  means  of  an  exchange  of 
it  for  Pydna;  and  this  project  was  treated  with  much  sdf- 
importance  as  a  secret  of  state  by  the  Attic  politicians. 

♦  Hierax  and  Stratocles:  Theopomp.  op.  Harpocr.  •.  v.  lipof.  Decree 
of  banishment  ngaioRt  Philo  and  Stratocles  after  the  capture  of  the  city: 
Cbrp.  iMcr.  Or.  No.  2008 ;  Sauppe,  IiMcr.  Maced.  20 ;  Philistor,  ii.  492. 
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But  Philip  needed  no  exchanges  or  volun-  xiiimw  b#- 
tary  offers;  he  took  what  he  required.  He  J^^m^"*^ 
unhesitatinglj  advanced  into  the  territorj  of  ^*^ 
the  Attic  Confederacy ;  seized  Pydna ;  and  no  *"  *^' 
sooner  had  he  by  this  step  openly  brought  about  a  rupture 
with  Athens,  than  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Oljn- 
thians,  whom  Athens  had  rejected :  an  alliance,  which  was 
of  so  much  immediate  importance  to  him,  that  he  even 
consented  to  considerable  concessions  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  pass.  Since,  then,  a  dispute  had  long  prevailed  between 
Macedonia  and  Olynthus  as  to  Anthemus,  the  port-town 
on  the  Thermsean  Gulf  (p.  28)^  he  now  abandoned  it  to 
the  Olynthians ;  indeed,  he  also  promised  them  Potidna, 
which  closed  against  them  the  access  to  the  island  of  Pal- 
lene,  and  which  was  at  the  present  time  the  most  im- 
portant support  of  the  Attic  power  in  Thrace.  Potidsea 
fell,  before  the  Atdc  ships  arrived ;  and  the  Athenians, 
taken  by  surprise,  suddenly  found  themselves,  without  a 
war  or  a  declaration  of  war,  driven  out  of  their  most  im- 
portant positions,  deprived  of  all  their  allies,  and  complete- 
ly beaten  out  of  the  field.  They  hurled  wrathAiI  manifes- 
toes against  the  faithless  king,  but  were  unable  to  change 
anything  of  what  had  been  done ;  for  they  were  shackled 
by  the  defection  of  their  confederates,  and  amidst  the  con- 
fusion created  by  the  events  of  the  war  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  accomplishing  anything  of  consequence  on  be- 
half of  their  possessions  in  the  North. 

Philip  had  now  full  freedom  of  action,  and  ^^^^  ^j^^ 
contrived  to  take  advantage  of  his  gains  for  ^'  Throe©, 
further  acquisitions.  For  to  him  the  city  on  the  Strymon 
was  only  the  key  to  that  district  beyond  the  river,  which 
projects  like  a  peninsula  into  the  sea  and  forms  on  the  one 
side  the  Strymonian  Gulf,  on  the  other  the  deep  bay, 
separated  by  the  island  of  Thasos  from  the  open  sea.  In 
the  centre  of  this  projecting  coast  there  rises  at  a  height 
of  6,000  feet  Mount  Pilaf-Tepe,  the  ancient  PangsBum,  a 

3* 
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lofty  range  aboimding  in  snow  and  difficult  to  cross,  but 
on  account  of  its  subterranean  treasures  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  territory  in  the  entire  coast-region  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. For  although  the  Hebrus  washed  precious 
metals  down  from  the  Hsemus,  although  the  PsBonians 
turned  up  gold  with  their  ploughshares  £rom  their  fields, 
and  Thasos  possessed  mines  of  its  own,  yet  Pangs^im  was 
by  &r  the  most  productive  source  of  gold  and  silver. 
Ever,  therefore,  since  the  Phoenicians  had  first  brought 
these  treasures  to  light,  they  became  again  and  again  the 
subject  of  bloody  conflicts.  For  here  the  most  warlike 
Thracian  tribes  dwelt  in  close  proximity,  in  particular  the 
Satrse  and  the  Bessi,  who  adored  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  their  national  god,  called  Dionysus  by  the 
Greeks ;  next  to  them  the  Pierians,  who  had  been  pushed 
from  the  south  to  the  base  of  Pangseum,  the  Edones  and 
others.  Certain  of  the  tribes  settled  here,  e.  g,  the  Edones, 
the  Letseans,  the  Orrhescians,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B,  c.  coined  their  native  silver;  and,  although  they 
frequently  quarrelled  among  themselves,  yet  they  were 
united  in  defiantly  defending  the  treasures  of  their  land 
against  any  stranger.  This  was  experienced  by  all  who 
stretched  forth  their  hands  for  the  possession  of  these  dis- 
tricts, among  them  by  Aristagoras,  who  perished  with  his 
whole  array,  when  endeavoring  firmly  to  establish  the 
dominion,  which  Histiseus  had  founded  in  the  land  of  the 
Strymon  (vol.  ii.  p.  189).  The  Thasians  contrived  to 
maintain  themselves  longest  on  the  gold-coast;  they 
founded  settlements  oh  the  shore,  whence  although  only  to 
a  limited  extent,  they  explored  the  mines ;  and  their 
colony  of  Datum  became  proverbial  for  a  locality  over- 
richly  endowed  with  all  the  good  things  of  the  earth.  But 
even  to  them  the  gold  brought  no  lasting  good  fortune. 
First  they  were  humbled  by  the  Persians,  who  themselves 
made  the  attempt  of  controlling  the  JEgean  from  Abdera 
(vol.  ii.  p.  226);   and  afterwards  they  had  to  contend 
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against  Athens.  H^eupon  the  Thracian  gold  acquired 
its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  Htates.  It 
stimulated  Sparta  to  ally  herself  with  the  Thasians;  it 
tempted  the  Athenians  to  these  shores ;  and  one  of  the 
most  terrible  routs  ever  sufiered  by  them  made  the  names 
of  Datum  and  Drabescus  words  of  terror  to  every  Attic 
ear  (vol.  u.  p.  403).  But  they  refused  to  be  awed  away. 
They  founded,  opposite  to  Thasos,  the  town  of  Neapolis  in 
the  bay  of  Antisara,  the  ancient  port  belonging  to  Datum; 
and  the  new  city  became  a  flourishing  colony.  And  yet 
they  never  thoroughly  succeeded  in  securely  possessing 
themselves  of  the  district  and  turning  to  account  its  trea- 
sures. The  Thracian  tribes  remained  independent;  nor 
was  it  until  a  very  late  date,  in  the  year  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate 
fi-om  Tbasos  further  into  the  interior.  This  took  place  at 
the  instigation  of  Callistratus  (vol.  iv.  p.  403),  who  even 
as  an  exile  continued  to  pursue  schemes  of  statesmanship. 
A  body  of  settlers  went  up  into  the  valley  of  the  Angites, 
which  flows  into  the  Strymon  to  the  north  of  Pangieum. 
There,  in  a  well-watered  r^on,  was  founded  Crenides,  a 
place  most  fevorably  situated  for  gold-washings.  This 
was  the  first  mining  colony  proper,  which  was  called  into 
life  under  Attic  influence  (b.  c.  360).  But  this  settle- 
ment only  served  the  purposes  of  the  enemy  of  Athens. 
For  the  little  colony  was  so  hard-pressed  by  the  Thra- 
cians,  that  in  its  distress  it  applied  for  succor  to  Philip. 

Nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the  king. 
He  had  long  kept  in  view  the  gold-mines ;  they  were  in- 
dispensable to  him  for  the  execution  of  his  schemes.  Now, 
he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  not  by  forcing  an  en- 
trance as  a  conqueror,  but  by  appearing  as  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Hellenes  in  their  struggle  against  barbarous 
tribes.  Three  or  four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
above-mentioned  colony  he  advanced  across  the  Strymon  ; 
easily  drove  back  the  Thracians ;  annexed  to  Macedonia 
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all  the  land  as  &r  as  the  river  Neetus ;  hereupon,  in  the 
place  of  Crenides  in  the  &ir  valley  of  the  Angites,  which 
has  a  convenient  outlet  towards  the  gulf,  built  a  fastness, 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  entire  district  of  the 
mines.  He  succeeded  in  accomplishing  by  a  single  blow 
that  in  which  the  troops  landing  here  after  voyages  from 
remote  cities  had  invariably  fiuled,  since  he  entered  from 
the  land-side  with  a  regularly  organized  army  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  had  all  his  resources  close  at  hand.  The 
ancient  curse  which  lay  upon  the  gold  country,  seemed 
expiated ;  land  and  people  lost  their  savage  nature ;  roads 
were  levelled ;  marshes  were  dried  up ;  lie  very  climato 

Foundation  ^^  thereby  altered;   and  at  Philippi  there 
of  Phuippi.      began  to  flourish  the  first  of  those  city-founda- 

(   am)       ^^^*  ^^  which  Greek  citizens  served  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.     Now  at 
last  the  working  of  the  mines  prospered,  so  as  to  produce 
an  annual    revenue  of  one    thousand    talents    in  cash 
(£244,000  drc). 

The  produce  of  the  mines,  as  in  Thasos  and  at  Athens, 
constituted  the  fundamental  capital  of  a  naval  power, 
which  w£w  needed  in  order  to  ward  off  every  attack  by 
sea,  to  extend  the  dominion  along  the  coasts,  and  to  pro- 
tect Macedonian  commerce.  And  for  the  foundation  of 
a  navy,  as  already  Histiseus  had  perceived,  there  existed 
no  more  &vorable  region.  For  in  addition  to  the  fine 
bays  and  passages  through  the  sea,  and  to  the  inexhausti- 
ble wealth  of  timber,  this  coast  possessed  this  great  advan- 
tage over  all  others ;  that,  by  taking  -advantage  of  the 
north-wind  prevalent  throughout  the  summer,  any  point 
situate  to  the  south  could  be  rapidly  and  easily  reached, 
while  approach  from  that  quarter  was  rendered  correspond- 
ingly difficult.  And  the  &vorable  opportunity  for  sudden 
and  unexpected  landing  was  of  additional  importance,  be- 
cause the  Macedonians,  before  they  possessed  a  real  naval 
power,  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  such  sudden 
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gurpriseB  and  with  fireebooting,  as  Alexander  of  Phem 
had  done  before  them.  Hereby  sensible  damage  might  be 
inflicted  even  upon  naval  states  of  far  superior  power.* 

The  most  important  instituticms  in  the  newlynuxjuired 
territory  were  called  into  life,  while  Philip  himself  was 
occupied  with  fresh  feuds  with  Thracians,  Pnonians,  and 
Ulyrians,  in  the  years  355  and  354.  On  his  return  to  the 
coast,  he  attacked  Methone,  which  hitherto,  in  order  to 
calm  the  fears  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  a  free  city  and  as  a  member  of  the  Attic  Naval 
Confederation.  The  Athenians  attached  a  high  value  to 
this  city  (p.  34) ;  notwithstanding  which,  at  the  critical 
moment  they  came  too  late.  Methone  fell,  and  was  de- 
stroyed. Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chalcidian 
towns,  the  whole  coast-line  from  the  Thessalian  Olympus  to 
the  river  Nestus  was  now  subject  to  a  single  prince.  The 
barbarian  state  of  a  remote  inland  country,  which  a  few 
years  ago  had  not  felt  well  assured  of  its  own  existence, 
had  become  a  power  in  the  Archipelago,  a  state  which 
was  even  by  the  Persians  recognized  as  a  Great  Power, 
which  had  no  need  to  fear  any  of  its  neighbors,  but  was  a 
cause  of  fear  to  alL 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  mines  and  the  , 

successful  rounding-off  of  the  territory  of  the  t«m  of  ooC 
kingdom  is  connected  the  referm  of  the  sys- 
tem of  coinage,  to  which  Philip  attached*  great  impor- 
tance. Hitherto  it  was  precisely  in  the  countries  now 
united  that  a  difference  of  standards  had  prevailed,  which 
exercised  a  very  disturbing  influence  upon  traffic.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  any  centre,  from  which  the  insti- 
tution of  a  regular  system  might  have  proceeded.    Accor- 

*  Concerning  Pangwam,  Phlllppi,  Neapolls:  Hensey,  M^m.  Arek.  d» 
Maefdoim;  cf.  Gitttingtn  Q*U  Awuigm,  18M,  p.  1428 —Coins  (bat  rem*rkably 
few  go1d>  of  Iho  Letnans,  Ac^  Brandls,  906.— Atfrof  (Aaror)  ayaiftr,  Zenob.  ir. 
M.  Kfnfvth^ :  DIod.  xvi.  8.  «at»vo,  ib.  9.  Harpoor.  and  Sieph.  ••  v  Datos. 
Cf-  Boeckh.  P.  Ee.  of  Atk^  vol.  I.  p.  15  f^  2V.];  Schlfer,  DemctUumm,  i.  130;  iL 
is.— Improvement  in  the  climate :  Theophr.  <k  cam.  plaiU.  r.  U. 
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dinglj,  the  Macedonian  coinage  had  sought  to  attach 
itself  to  others  in  various  directions.  In  the  first  instance, 
to  the  very  ancient  system  of  coinage  in  the  Thracian 
towns  and  tribes  (p.  68).  Then,  when  in  Thrace  the  Per- 
sian standard,  as  fijced  by  Darius,  was  adopted, — the  stan- 
dard which,  at  the  very  time  when  the  political  power  of 
the  Persians  was  in  a  condition  of  utter  decadence,  had 
widely  spread  even  on  the  European  side  of  the  seas, — 
king  Archelaus  likewise  accepted  it  In  the  times  of 
Philip's  reign,  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  regulated  by  the  Rhodians,  had  spread  through 
the  whole  of  the  Archipelago.  According  to  this  stan- 
dard, therefore,  Philip,  like  Euagoras  (vol.  iv.  p.  293), 
coined  his  royal  silver.  His  coins  show  the  growth  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  anxious  care 
bestowed  upon  the  interests  of  trade ;  for  their  workman- 
ship is  more  careful  than  that  of  the  coins  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  treated  the  coinage  of  money  as  a  royalty ;  and 
caused  all  coins  belonging  to  separate  cities  in  his  domin- 
ions to  be  suppressed,  with  the  exception  of  those  belong- 
ing to  his  colony  of  Philippi,  which  he  thereby  wished  to 
distinguish,  as  it  were,  as  a  free  imperial  dty.  At  the 
same  time  he  introduced  a  regular  gold  coinage,  which  had 
hitherto,  even  in  the  parts  of  his  territory  most  abound- 
ing in  gold,  been  singularly  inconsiderable.  His  gold 
piece,  the  Phijippic  gtater,  was  in  value  nothing  else  than 
the  Persian  daricus,  which  was  current  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  which  was  likewise  the  prototype  of  the  Attic 
gold.  Hereby  he  established  his  position  as  a  prince  of 
equal  rank  as  towards  the  Great  King,  and  by  the  well- 
regulated  double  standard  of  the  public  coinage  of  his 
kingdom  introduced  Macedonia  into  the  general  traffic  of 
the  world.* 

After  Philip  had  firmly  establkhed  his  rule,  and  had 

*  Aft  to  Philip's  system  of  coinage,  see  J.  Bmndis,  p.  25a 
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hereupon  given  to  his  kingdom  such  a  terri- 

,         ,  111  •  «•  Philip    Mid 

tory,  that  it  could  by  virtue  of  its  own  re-  Arybbw   th« 
sources  assert  itself  as  an  independent  Great 
Power,  the  third  chapter  of  his  activity  commenced,  which 
was  concerned  with  the  relation  of  Macedonia  to  the  sur- 
rounding states  of  the  mainland. 

Towards  the  West  he  had  already  at  an  early  period 
directed  his  attention,  having  entered  into  a  combination 
with  the  most  vigorous  tribe  of  the  Epirotes,  the  Moloasi ; 
as  had  been  done  before  him,  and  with  the  same  inten- 
tions, by  lason  of  Phera  (vol.  iv.  p.  468).  The  Molos- 
sian  princes  had  always  undergone  manifold  pressure  at 
the  hands  of  the  lUyrians ;  after,  therefore,  the  latter  had 
been  with  so  much  vigor  overthrown  by  Philip,  it  very 
naturally  suggested  itself  to  seek  in  him  a  p.ipport  against 
the  common  enemy.  For  this  reason  Arybbas,  the  succes- 
sor of  Alcetas,  gladly  consented  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Olympias  upon  Philip  (before  357  b.  c),  in 
whom  he  already  recognized  an  ally  mightier  than  him- 
self; and  by  means  of  thb  connexion  Philip  found  him- 
self able  to  exercise  upon  the  land  of  his  western  neigh- 
bors an  influence,  and  reserved  it  to  himself  for  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  to  turn  this  influence  fully  to  account 
For  he  was  at  present  occupied  with  the  incomparably 
more  important  and  difficult  task  of  brining  his  relations 
with  the  states  on  his  southern  border  into  the  condition 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

The  relations  of  Philip  towards  the  Greek  p^yip  ^^ 
states  resembled  those  which  had  of  old  ex-  ^^  ^^""^^ 
isted  between  Croesus  and  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Neither  of 
these  princes  was  an  enemy  of  Hellenism,  or  by  any 
means  desired  its  humiliation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
fullest  recognition  of  Greek  culture  and  of  the  power  con- 
tained in  it,  which  induced  them  to  make  every  effort  to 
render  these  forces  serviceable  to  their  empires,  which  in 
no  other  way  could  attain  to  their  full  development.    But 
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Philipr  approached  incomparably  nearer  to  Greek  culture 
than  the  Lydian  king ;  and  it  was  therefore  much  easier 
for  Philip  to  attach  himself  to  the  traditions  of  Greek 
political  life.  While,  therefore,  the  Asiatic  prince  saw  no 
other  way  before  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
jects, than  that  of  conquest,  Philip  designed  to  have  him 
self  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  states  as  the  leader  and 
director  of  their  common  efforts.  Already  his  ancestors 
had  been  recognized  as  Hellenes ;  he  was  himself  a  pupil 
of  Greek  training ;  he  had  also  as  victor  at  Olympia  (OL 
cvi.  i. ;  B.  c.  356)  in  his  own  person  acquired  the  Hellenic 
citizenship;  now,  his  state,  which  had  become  strong 
through  Greek  culture,  was  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Greek  S3rstem  of  states,  and  as  the  most  powerful  in  this 
group  of  states  to  assume  the  leadership  over  them. 

The  position  of  affairs  could  not  have  been  more  pro- 
mising. Thebes  had  sunk  back  into  her  former  impo- 
tence ;  and  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  Athens  was 
the  solitary  state  in  which  the  idea  of  a  national  policy 
survived ;  but  it  was  merely  a  dreamy  reminiscence  of  the 
past,  which  her  citizens  would  not  bear  to  renounce,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  felt  themselves  possessed  of  no  vital 
powers  for  making  the  idea  a  reality.  During  the  bloody 
feuds,  which  led  to  no  decisive  result,  a  weariness  of  the 
present  condition  of  things,  and  a  desire  for  peace  and 
union,  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  widely  felt ;  and 
how  were  those  ends  to  be  reached  otherwise  than  under 
the  leadership  of  a  state,  which  stood  outside  of  the 
exhausted  group  of  states,  without  being  a  stranger  to 
thera  ?  When  Philip  took  into  consideration  this  condi- 
tion of  things ;  when  with  his  keen  glance  he  perceived, 
how  the  petty  states  had  degenerated,  how  the  still  exist- 
ing forces  of  population  were  uselessly  consuming  them- 
solves  in  party  discord,  in  war  and  in  a  lawless  life  of 
mercenary  service,  how  among  the  best  citizens  many 
were  longing  for  a  vigorous  leadership,  without  finding 
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the  right  men  for  the  purpoee  in  their  own  people ;  when 
Philip  could  convince  himself^  how  in  the  same  measure 
in  which  the  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  small  republics 
had  sunk,  the  reputation  of  regal  power  had  risen  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  Hellenes : — he  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the 
objects  of  his  personal  ambition  were  also  that  which  was 
historically  necessary  and  alone  rational,  and  must  thus  in 
the  end  be  also  acknowledged  by  the  Qreeks,  in  spite  of 
their  obstinate  local  patriotism  and  of  their  contempt  for 
the  Macedonian  people.  The  national  history  of  the 
Greeks  had  lived  its  life  to  an  end  in  the  orbit  of  their 
native  country,  in  a  more  limited  sense  of  the  term,  and 
under  the  form  of  republican  constitutions ;  if  it  was  to 
have  a  future,  the  fresh  vigor  of  the  cognate  peoples  of 
the  North  must  be  added,  and  the  direction  of  the 
national  policy  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  prince,  poe- 
sessing  a  dynastic  power  which  was  independent,  and 
superior  to  all  the  petty  states  together. 

Philip,  therefore,  trod  exactly  in  the  steps 
of  lason  of  Pherse,  but  stood  in  a  signally  mooMMr  of 
more  advantageous  position,  than  that  of 
lason  had  been.  For  while  lason  was  confronted  by  the 
Thebaos,  who  disputed  the  h^^emony  with  him,  there  ex- 
isted at  the  present  moment  no  Greek  state  capable  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Athens  issued  forth  in 
pitiable  and  mortal  exhaustion  frx>m  the  Social  War ;  of 
Sparta  nothing  was  left  but  her  ancient  obstinacy ;  Thebes 
was  after  the  day  of  Mantinea  incapable  of  holding  her 
position,  and  of  sustaining  the  system  of  policy  which  she 
had  b^un  in  Thessaly  and  in  Peloponnesus.  With  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  all  the  elements  which  that  great 
statesman  had  united  fell  asunder  again ;  and  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  an  unhappy  and  pernicious  excite- 
ment The  history  of  the  Greek  people  demanded  the 
leadership  of  a  state  holding  the  primacy ;  but  the  pri- 
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maiy  poeition  stood  empty ;  nor  oould  it  be  presumed, 
that  among  the  Greek  states  another  would  come  forward, 
and  display  such  a  pre-eminence  in  power  and  moral 
force,  as  to  be  able  to  assert  a  claim  to  the  h^emony. 

Philip's  Moreover,  lason  was  a  prince  who    had 

GreeJc  policy.  f^^^Q^  ^ig  dominion  by  arbitrary  force ;  he 
had  no  nation  to  fall  back  upon,  and  was  not  secure  in  his 
own  house.  Philip  was  a  legitimate  king,'  and  master  of 
incomparably  greater  resources;  he  was  in  league  with 
Greek  states,  an  ally  of  the  Great  King,  and  in  possession 
of  the  most  important  coast-territory ;  he  therefore  en- 
joyed an  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  lason,  who  compared  with  Philip  was  an 
audacious  adventurer.  Finally,  Philip  was  in  a  quite 
different  degree  equipped  with  the  intellectual  powers, 
indispensable  to  a  prince  desirous  of  transferring  the 
motive  power  of  the  Greek  world  to  the  North ;  he  had 
gone  through  quite  another  schooling  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  resoxirces  of 
Greek  statecraft,  and  knew  how  to  employ  them  for  his 
purposes.  Like  Themistocles,  he  contrived  to  apply  the 
annual  payments  from  the  mines  to  the  rapid  construction 
of  a  navy ;  from  Brasidas  he  had  learnt  to  know  the 
weakest  point  of  the  Attic  power;  with  Lysander  he 
shared  an  utter  unscrupulousness  in  the  choice  of  means, 
and  the  art  of  crippling  the  power  of  resistance  in  the 
several  cities  by  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  party- 
divisions  existing  in  them ;  he  was  the  scholar  of  Epa- 
minondas  in  the  science  of  war,  in  the  policy  of  interven- 
tion, in  the  settlement  of  cities  as  bases  of  influence 
abroad ;  while  lastly  he  was  the  successor  of  lason  in  the 
method  of  bringing  into  his  hands  the  h^emony  over 
Hellas.  That  which  had  made  the  Athenians  irresistible 
in  the  days  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  viz.  rapidity  and 
energy  of  action,  was  now  the  victorious  force  possessed 
by  Philip ;  he  now  stood  in  the  same  relation  towards  the 
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Greeks,  in  which  Athens  had  once  stood  towmrds  the 
slowly-moving  and  irresolute  Peloponnesians ;  for  he  was, 
as  the  Athenians  had  been,  at  all  times  ready  to  strike ; 
he  always  advanced  with  rapidity  upon  his  object,  every- 
where drove  his  adversaries  into  a  position  of  mere  de- 
fence, and  confounded  them  by  the  unexpectedness  of  his 
attack.  Free  firom  nervous  impatience,  he  knew  how  to 
wait  for  the  right  moment,  calmly  to  pause  when  at  the 
very  height  of  success,  and  to  localize  war  within  definite 
limits.  He  therefore  from  the  first  took  care  not  to  wear 
the  aspect  of  a  conqueror  after  the  &shion  of  the  Persian 
kings,  lest  perchance  he  might  stimulate  the  Qreek  states 
to  unite  for  common  resistance  and  for  a  struggle  of  de- 
spair against  him;  he  rather  sought  to  espy  suitable 
opportunities  for  interference  in  the  affidrs  of  Greece ;  nor 
was  he  ever  better  satisfied,  than  when  he  found  single 
parties  or  entire  communities  applying  to  him  as  the 
mighty  neighboring  prince,  to  undertake  the  office  of  a 
protector  of  those  in  trouble  and  of  an  umpire,  so  that  he 
was  thus  able  gradually  to  accustom  the  Greeks  to  recog- 
nize a  supreme  authority  resting  in  his  hands.  But  in 
order  to  give  to  such  a  position  a  semblance  of  justifica- 
tion, he,  like  lason,  could  value  nothing  more  highly, 
than  admission  into  the  Greek  Amphictyony.  The  occa- 
sions needed  for  the  purpose  very  soon  presented  them- 
selves. 

Thessaly  was  the  country,  through  which  jnterren- 
lay  the  road  to  Hellas.  In  Thessaly  it  be-  ^^  *»  Thee- 
hooved  Philip  in  the  first  instance  to  establish 
a  footing,  so  that  he  might  become  the  next-door  neighbor 
of  Interior  Greece.  With  the  state  of  affairs  in  Thessaly 
he  had  become  sufficiently  acquainted  at  Thebes.  The 
Thebans  had  waged  war  against  the  Tyrannical  djmasty 
of  Pherffi,  and  had  prevented  the  union  by  force  of  the 
country.  It  was  Philip's  task  to  take  up  the  policy  of 
Thebes,  and  for  his  part  to  accomplish  the  tasks  which 
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she  had  left  unfulfilled.  Alexander  of  Phene  (yoL  iv.  p. 
472)  had  been  assassinated  in  the  year  359,  at  the  instigar 
tion  of  his  wife,  by  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  Lycophron, 
and  Pitholaus.  The  last  two  resumed  the  struggle 
against  the  Thessalian  nobility,  who  werd  at  that  time 
serving  under  the  Thebans  in  the  war  against  Phods. 
The  Aleuadse,  abandoned  by  Thebes,  applied  for  aid  to 
Philip.  He  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and 
was  thereby  simultaneously  involved  in  the  Sacred  War, 
which  had  at  that  time  broken  out  He  thus  took  up 
the  policy  of  the  Thebans,  not  only  as  an  adversary 
of  the  Thessalian  tyrants,  but  also  as  an  adversary  of 
Phocis. 

Phocis.  ^^^  agitation  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
highlands  of  Parnassus.  This  country,  which 
had  been  only  slightly  affected  by  the  earlier  wars,  was 
densely  peopled ;  it  possessed  a  large  class  of  peasants  and 
herdsmen,  whose  natural  strength  was  still  unused,  and 
whose  manners  were  of  great  simplicity.  The  free  inhabi- 
tants themselves  attended  to  their  rural  business ;  an  an- 
cient law  in  Phocis  even  prohibited,  or  narrowly  re- 
stricted, the  possession  of  slaves.  This  state  of  tilings 
changed  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  towns  individual 
families  arose,  which  acquired  a  large  amount  of  landed 
property  and  abandoned  the  ancient  usages  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  house  of  Mnaseas  owned  one  thousand  slaves. 
Henceforth,  one  family  sought  to  outstrip  the  other ;  jea- 
lousy and  hostility  grew  apace,  e.  g.  between  the  houses  of 
Mnaseas  and  Theotimus ;  and  these  relations  of  mutual 
ill-will  led  to  important  consequences,  when  the  Phodans 
were  drawn  forth  out  of  their  former  retirement,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  complications  of  the  Greek  world. 
They  liad  little  concern  with  the  general  national  inter- 
ests. The  spirit  animating  them  was  one  of  defiant  inde- 
pendence and  hatred  of  their  neighbors,  of  the  Thessalians 
in  particular,  which  already  in  the  Wars  of  liberadon 
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had  decided  their  political  attitade  (vol.  iL  p.  274).  In 
recent  years  thej  had  against  their  will  submitted  to  the 
Theban  hegemony,  and  had,  even  while  Epaminondas  was 
still  alive,  refused  to  furnish  a  contingent  for  service  be- 
yond their  own  boundaries  against  their  friends  the  Spar- 
tans (voL  iv.  p.  503).  For  this  conduct  they  were  now, 
after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  to  be  punished.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  uttered  by  their  great  general,  the 
Thebans  were  by  no  means  minded  immediately  to  re- 
nounce their  position  as  a  Ghreat  Power,  and  ev^  at- 
tempted to  draw  the  reins  of  their  hegemony  over  Central 
Greece  tighter  than  before.  This  stimulated  the  Phocians 
to  venture  upon  the  most  resolute  resistance ;  their  spirit 
of  freedom,  once  aroused,  grew  after  the  first  succenes, 
and  encouraged  them  to  direct  thdr  efforts  to  ends 
yet  greater  than  mere  independence  as  towards  Thebes. 
It  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  states,  which,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  Arcadia  shows,  at  this  time  encouraged  even  the 
leaser  popular  communities  to  come  forth  from  their  obscuri- 
ty, and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own.  Thus  in  Phocis 
also  there  was  awakened  a  new  spirit  of  state-autonomy 
and  of  a  high-flown  craving  for  glory. 

The  Boeotians  were  not  sufficientiy  superior     ^mphio- 
in  strength  to  their  neighbors,  to  be  able  alone  ^"JjJrt^phJT* 
to  subdue  them.     They  therefore  sought  to  ^•• 
take  advantage  of  the  ancient  enmity  of  the  JJ[-^^) 
Thessalians  against  Phocis,  and  again  of  the 
authority  of   Delphi.     Here   they   found    no   difficulty 
in  drawing  the  officers  of  the  temple  into  their  interest, 
and   causing    the   Pythian  god    to    intervene,  in  order 
through   his   support  to  secure  their    object,  the  chas- 
tisement of  their    rebellious    vassals.      A    suitable   oc- 
casion   soon   presented   itself  in   the   complicated   fron- 
tier-relations of  the  sacred    district.     Phocian    landed 
proprietors  were  accused  of   having   encroached    upon 
the  domain  of  the  temple.    For  this  the  Council  of  the 
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AmphictyoDS  now  inflicted  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty; 
while  in  the  event  of  this  remaining  unpaid,  Phocia  was 
placed  under  the  ban,  and  declared  to  be  land  escheating 
to  the  god. 

There  existed  from  the  first  in  Phocis  a  party,  which 
recommended  a  compromise,  when  this  storm  gathered 
over  the  country.  But  vehement  demagogues  succeeded 
in  making  every  voice  of  moderation  die  away.  The  mu- 
tual jealousy  prevailing  among  the  fiunilies  contributed  its 
effects.  For  at  the  head  of  the  movement  stood  the 
house?  of  Tlieotiraus  and  of  Euthycrates, — the  latter  the 
same  man,  between  whom  and  Mnaseas  a  violent  quarrel 
concerning  an  heiress  had  broken  out  The  family-feud 
became  a  political  struggle.  Moreover,  priestly  guile 
had  doubtless  been  concerned  in  the  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  house  of  Euthycrates,  which  was  disliked 
at  Delphi,  had  been  hit  especially  hard  in  the  sentence  of 
the  Amphictyons.  Indignation  at  this  sentence  caused 
the  son  of  Euthycrates,  Onomarchus,  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  war-party,  where  a  prospect  opened  to  him 
of  simultaneously  satisfying  his  ambition  and  his  family- 
hatred.  Onomarchus  was  reputed  the  real  author  of  the 
decisive  decree.  At  his  side  stood  Philomelus,  the  son  of 
Theotimua,  These  were  bold  and  highly-gifted  men,  po- 
tent in  word  and  deed.  Led  by  them,  the  popular  assem- 
bly resolved  upon  energetic  resistance  against  the  demands 
of  the  Amphictyons.  But  this  was  not  deemed  enough. 
The  entire  political  relations  of  the  country  were  to  be 
transformed ;  for  every  element  of  vexation  and  hatred, 
which  had  gathered  from  of  old  among  the  Phocians 
against  Delphi,  against  Bodotia,  or  against  Thessaly,  now 
came  to  light ;  bitterest  of  all  was  the  rage  against  Delphi, 
which  was  once  more  allowing  itself  to  be  used  as  the  tool 
of  the  enemies  of  Phocis.  This  temple-state,  it  was  declared, 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  ;  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
sanctuary  was  the  Phocian  state,  which  ought  not  to  permit 
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each  a  focus  of  hostile  intrigue  to  continue  to  exist  in  the 
heart  of  its  own  district* 

The  Phocian  people  summoned  up  its  energies  for  a 
new  political  career,  and  deemed  itself  called  to  great 
deeds.  A  general  armament  was  decreed,  and  Philomelus 
was  chosen  commander,  with  Onomarchus  as  his  colleague. 
Environed  by  bitter  foes,  the  Phocians  looked  around  for 
allies  abroad,  and  placed  their  hopes  above  all  in  Bparta. 
For  the  Spartans,  it  was  remembered,  were  Ijing  under 
the  same  kind  of  sentence  as  the  Phocians ;  Uiej  had  been 
for  the  second  time  condemned  by  the  Delphic  authorities 
on  account  of  their  criminal  seizure  of  the  citadel  of  Cad- 
mus, and  like  the  Phocians  had  raised  a  protest  against 
the  sentence  (vol.  iv.  p.  427).  From  Athens,  too,  support 
was  hoped  for.  Both  these  states,  it  was  thought,  could 
not  possibly  remain  tranquil  supporters  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  an  independent  Phocis,  and  of  the  unconditional 
victory  of  the  Thebano-Theesalian  policy.  Philomelus 
himself  repaired  to  Sparta,  where  his  plans  met  with  ap- 
proval, and  where  he  received  promises  and  pecuniary 
support,  but  no  real  aid  from  any  quarter. 

The  Phocians  were  left  to  rely  upon  them-      outbreak 
selves ;  and  from  ¥rithout  they  derived  no  ad-  °J^®  8*cwa 
vantage  except  through  the  tardiness  of  their 
adversaries,  who  shrank  from  decisive  steps.  *i* ) 
Philomelus  accordingly    perceived,  that  everything  de- 

*  Oar  knowledge  of  the  (ten  yean* :  Doris,  op.  Athen.  ftOO)  Phocian  war  is 
entirely  based  upon  Dlodorus,  who#e  sources  were  Theopompua,  Demo- 
philas  (the  son  and  continuer  of  Ephorus),  and  Dlyllus  (the  contlnuor  of 
Galli^thenea).  Besides  hiro  we  hare  Pansanlaa  and  Justin;  and  in 
occasional  points  Demosthenes  and  Aschines.  Cf.  F1athe,d«r|>*oMMJke  KrUg^ 
ia'»4.— No  slaves  in  Phocis:  Athen.  26i c— Quarrel  about  the  heiresa: 
ArL«itot.  i\>ia.  200,  28.  (Aristotle  had  an  immediate  acquaintance  with  the 
mother  as  the  friend  of  Mnason,  the  son  of  Mnaaeas,  according  to  Timeus 
op.  Athen.  a.  «.)  The  rape  of  Theano  the  occasion  of  the  war :  Duris  ap. 
Athen.  6m b.  Sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  in  August,  366  a.  c. — Onomarchus 
iroAAotf  cat  /iryaAoic  A^xaif  vvb  ruf  'A^^iXTV^ruy  ^¥  KaraiMittaaii4poi  hfioimf 
rote  aAA(H«  (read  ovx  ^MOiwc),  Died.  zrL  32.  Diod^  o.  66  and  61,  maJcea 
Onomarohua  and  Philomelus  brothers. 
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pended  upon  rapid  action ;  by  means  of  a  bold  advance 
he  hoped  to  have  the  best  chance  of  inducing  his  allies 
likewise  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Nc  indeed  wa^  it 
admissible  for  him  to  wait,  until  the  members  of  the 
League  were  in  arms,  established  themselves  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  temple, 
and  controlled  the  connecting  routes;  for  the  Phodan 
communities  encircled  Mount  Parnassus,  and  could  from 
Delphi  be  very  easily  hindered  in  their  common  action. 
He  therefore  urged  on  the  armament,  adding  to  it  from 
his  own  resources,  and,  while  outwardly  peace  still 
reigned,  anticipated  his  adversaries  by  a  bold  sudden 
stroke.  He  occupied  Delphi,  where  he  de- 
ai  Deiphif  ^  mcaued  himself  with  the  utmost  rigor  as  the 
oi.ovi.i(B.c  guardian  of  the  sanctuary.  Bloody  ven- 
*^pring.  geance  was  wreaked  upon  the  &milies  at  Del- 
phi, which  were  particularly  hostile  in  their 
sentiments  and  offered  resistance ;  their  lands  were  confis- 
cated; the  Locrians  who  were  coming  up  were  driven 
back ;  tlie  memorials  of  the  recent  decrees  were  destroyed; 
and  the  Pythia  herself  was  forced  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  Phocians. 

After  this  decisive  advance,  the  necessity  of  a  single 
leadership  was  felt  even  more  keenly  than  before ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  popular  community  all  the  powers  of  an 
absolute  dictatorship  were  conferred  upon  Philomelus,  who 
established  his  residence  at  Delphi,  constructed  a  fort  com- 
manding the  ways  of  access  to  it,  and  issued  a  manifesto 
to  the  Greek  nation,  wherein  he  justified  his  apparent 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  solemnly  declared  his  intention  to 
maintain  intact  the  common  sanctuary  of  Hellas,  and  to 
render  an  account  of  the  treasures  of  Delphi,* 

The  Thebans  were  manifestly  extremely  surprised  by 
the  resolute  bearing  and  energetic  action  of  the  Phodan 
people.    They  had  intended  to  use  Delphi  as  the  base  of 

•  Fort  erected  by  PhUoI|^el^8:  Uliichs,  JMmn.  i.  117. 
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their  farther  operadons  hi  the  faumilifttkNi  of  thedaqnsed 
highlanders ;  instead  of  which  it  had  beoome  a  citadel  of 
the  foe,  which  thej  did  not  venture  to  a{»proach.  Philo> 
melus,  who  wae  forced  to  undertake  expeditioDs  of  pillage 
in  order  to  suppOTt  hie  meroenariflB,  eren  threatened  the 
B<£otian  frontiers;  and  the  Thebans  began  to  fear  for 
their  country^ownsy  whose  loyalty  was  nerer  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

They  accordingly  summoned  an  Amphictyonic  assem- 
bly to  Thermopyln,  where  the  adTerMuries  of  the  Phocians, 
the  ThesBalians  in  particular,  were  represented.    This  was 
a  diet  in  every  respect  illegal ;  it  however,  de-     xmphic- 
clared  itself  to  be  the  representative  body  of   {JiSSi^Th'J^ 
the  Hellenic  nation,  and  claimed  the  rights  of   SJ^i^phuo. 
such  an  assembly.    Fhilomelus  was  placed  un-  "»•*"■* 
der  the  ban;  and  all   the  men  capable  of  JJi^J^** ■<■■•• 
bearing  arms  were  in  the  name  of  the  Delphic     ^n*o»n- 
god  summoned  to  take  part  in  a  Sacred  War.    All  the 
tribes  armed,  which  stood  towards  Thebes  in  the  rdation 
of  communities  bound  to  furnish  military  contingents; 
once  more  Hebes  found  herself  at  the  head  of  the  popu* 
lations  ftrom  Mount  Olympus  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  of 
the  Locrians,    Dorians,    Thessalians,  of   the    tribes  of 
Mount  CEta  and  of  the  Pindus-range.    They  came  in  with 
great  ardor  for  war,  not  in  order  to  succor  the  Delphic 
god  and  his  Pjrthia,  but  in  order  at  last  thoroughly  to 
gratify  their  hatred  against  the  Phodans  (autumn  of 
355).    Greece  was  divided  into  two  camps,  according  as 
it  adhered  to  the  one  or  the  other  side.    For  Phocis  there 
was  much  sympathy,  but  little  aid  ;  the  two  Great  Powers 
were  crippled,  and  auxiliaries  came  only  from  Achaia. 
Philomelus  therefore  had  the  greatest  difflcul-     conduct  of 
ties  to  contend  against ;  and,  although  he  was  p{J[,^^^g 
originally  a  party-politician,  swayed  by  ambi- 
tious designs  and  dynastic  schemes,  he  yet  showed  him- 
self a  bom  prince,  and  a  man  of  mighty  intellectual  force. 
4 
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In*  his  eyes  eveiythmg  depended  upon  awakening  confi- 
dence in  his  cause,  and  upon  proving  that  the  Phocians 
were  not  a  savage  horde,  but  ripe  for,  and  capable  o^ 
independence  as  a  state,  and  worthy  of  taking  their  place 
among  the  other  states.  He  maintained  discipline  and 
order,  and  by  means  of  energetic  counter-measures  forced 
the  enemy,  who  regarded  his  soldiers  as  sacrilegious  de- 
spoilers  of  the  temple,  and  was  about  to  treat  as  such 
those  who  had  fiedlen  into  his  hands,  to  concede  to  his 
army  equality  of  treatment  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 
But  the  worst  evils  he  was  unable  to  remove.  They  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  his  power  was  based  on  mercenaries, 
whom  he  had  rapidly  collected  by  means  of  excessive 
payments  of  money.  His  whole  power  was  therefore  in 
reality  a  money  power.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  miraculous,  had  Philomelus  succeeded 
in  throughout  observing  the  moderation  which  he  had  made 
his  law,  and  which  he  had  openly  recognized  as  an  obliga- 
tion incumbent  upon  him.  The  temptation  was  too  great 
He  and  his  friends  were  absolute  masters  of  the  best-filled 
treasury  in  Greece, — and  were  they  from  want  of  money 
to  abandon  the  country  to  its  most  furious  foes  ?  In  point 
of  fact,  no  choice  remained  for  the  Phocians,  after  tiiey 
had  once  gone  so  far.  Accordingly,  a  treasury-office  was 
instituted ;  and  under  its  responsibility  resort  was  had  to 
the  temple-treasure,  in  the  first  instance  probably  only  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  taken  from  the  temple,  afterwards, 
however,  with  increasing  boldness  and  recklessness.  The 
treasures,  which  had  for  centuries  lain  in  a  sacred  place 
under  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  now  found  their  way 
abroad;  and  the  more  gold  was  found,  the  more  was 
sought  The  long-restrained  ill-will  against  the  priestly, 
city  gratified  itself  by  taking  full  advantage  of  its  trea- 
sures ;  not  only  was  the  gold  cast  into  the  mint,  but  the 
sacred  relics  too  were  laid  hands  upon,  and  precious  orna- 
ments dating  from  the  Heroic  age  were  seen  glittering 
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upon  the  necks  of  the  wives  of  the  captains  of  the  mer- 
cenaries. 10,000  talents  (nearly  £2,500.000;  are  said  at 
that  time  to  have  come  into  dreulation ;  nor  were  they 
merely  expended  as  pay  to  the  soldiery,  but  also  applied 
abroad,  in  order  to  gain  over  influential  personages,  such 
as  Dinicha,  the  consort  of  king  Archidamus  at  Sparta,  or 
on  the  other  hand  to  excite  &vorable  sentiments  in  the 
camp  of  the  aieray  *  And  yet  the  Phodans  could  not 
secure  a  control  over  the  fortune  of  war. 

After  a  series  o^  successful  contests,  Philo-     ^^ 
melus  was  attacked  in  the  valley  of  Cephisus  i*^^  <»f 
by  a  superior  force,  and  mvolved  m  a  battle, 
which  ended  in  a  defeat    He  only  escaped  (ac.sM;. 
personal  captivity  by  throwing  himself,  bleeding   from 
many  wounds,  into  the  abyss  from  the  rocky  crags  near 
Tithora. 

Apparently,  the  Thebans  r^arded  the  cause  victorki« 
of  the  Phocians  as  lost,  inasmuch  as  about  the  Jj^"*'*'*^ 
same  time  they  dispatched  their  best  general,  ^^  ^^.,  ^  ^^ 
Pamraenes,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men  through  ^  '•'^'• 
Macedonia  to  Asia,  where  he  was  to  support  the  satrap 
Artabazus  against  the  Great  King.  But  they  were 
greatly  mistaken,  if  they  conceived  the  defiant  spirit  of 
the  Phocians  to  have  been  broken.  Even  now  the  mod- 
erate party  in  the  country  was  unable  to  prevail.  Ono- 
marchus,  who  had  probably  long  borne  with  difficulty  his 
subordination  to  Philomelus,  now  assumed  the  first  place, 
and  his  brother  Phayllus  the  second ;  the  dynastic  char- 
acter of  the  movement  becoming  more  and  more  palpable. 
The  house  of  Euthyceates  stood  like  a  royal  lamily  at  the 
head  of  the  people ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  that  house,  the  bloody  war  was  continued  with  fresh 
ardor.  There  were  still  more  and  more  Delphic  trea- 
sures to  be  turned  into  money ;  fresh  bands  of  soldiery 

*  Dinicha  and  ArohidamuB  are  accused  of  comiption  by  Theopompos,  qpi 
Paasan.  iii.  10, 8. 
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flowed  in  to  serve  the  free-handed  prince;  under  him 
Phocis  was  the  first  financial  and  military  power  in 
Hellas.  Fortune  likewise  fiivored  him.  At  Pherse  new 
tyrants  arose.  He  connected  himself  with  them,  sup- 
ported them  with  money,  and  thereby  secured  freedom 
from  molestation  in  his  rear.  The  Thebans  had  allowed 
thsir  ardar  to  grow  slack,  while  in  a  foolish  dream  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  Great  Power  they  had  weakened 
their  strength  by  undertakings  at  a  distance.  Of  a 
sudden  they  found  themselves  no  longer  sure  of  their  own 
land.  For  Onomarchus  made  himself  master  of  idl  the 
advantages  belonging  to  an  energetically  conducted  war, 
occupied  Thermopyla,  and  devastated  the  territories  of 
the  confederates  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  render  the  tribes 
of  Mount  CEta,  the  Dorians  and  Locrians,  heartily  sick  oi 
their  obligation  of  furnishing  military  contingents  to 
Thebes.  Hereupon  a  revolt  was  provoked  in  Bceotia 
itself;  while  simultaneously  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken into  Thessaly,  in  order  there  to  secure  tiie  victory 
to  the  anti-Theban  party. 

It  was  in  Thessaly,  then,  that  the  complications  ensued, 
which  caused  the  Macedonian  king  to  intervene  directly 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Ghreeks,  precisely  at  the  time  when, 
ai^cr  accomplishing  his  more  immediate  tasks,  he  was 
seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  influence  upon 
the  countries  of  Greece.  No  opportunity  could  have  been 
more  favorable  than  that  which  now  offered  itself  to  him. 
He  had  on  his  side  not  only  the  ancient  dynastic  fiunilies 
of  the  land,  which  claimed  his  aid  against  Lycophron  and 
Pitholaus  (p.  67)  but  also  the  Thessalian  people.  For 
the  Tyrants  of  Pher«  were  hated  throughout  tlie  country 
on  account  of  the  arbitrary  policy  which  they  had  at  all 
times  pursued  ;  and  this  aversion  had  naturally  in  a  high 
degree  increased,  since  they  had  allied  themselves  with 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  Thessaly,  the  Phocians.  Philip 
could  therefore  reckon  upon  vigorous  support  in  Thessaly 
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itself;  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  protector  agaiool 
the  aavage  mercenarj  bands  which  fed  upon  the  spoiia 
of  the  temple,  and  which  had  more  and  more  become  a 
plague  to  all  Greece.  And  jet  he  found  his  next  mea- 
sures far  from  easy  of  execution.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
without  much  difficulty  drove  back  Phayllus,  who  had 
been  dispatched  against  him  in  support  of  the  Tyrants. 
But  hereupon  Ouomarchus  perceived,  that  Thessalian 
affiurs  would  not  admit  of  being  treated  as  matters  of 
secondary  importance.  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  all 
his  forces  from  Bcsotia,  and  threw  himself  with  wrathful 
energy  upon  the  new  foe,  who  was  minded  to  ruin  his 
schemes.  In  two  great  battles  he  defeated  the  Macedo- 
nian king,  so  that  die  latter  only  escaped  pursuit  with  the 
broken  remnants  of  his  army.  The  power  of  the  Aleua- 
dffi  had  thus  been  broken ;  and  inasmuch  as  simultane- 
ously Boeotia,  whose  union  had  been  an  effi>rt  of  so  much 
difficulty,  was  likewise  in  a  state  of  utter  dissolution, 
Ck>ronea,  the  ancient  confederate  city,  fidliug  into  the 
hands  of  the  Phocians,  and  Orchomenus  again  rising  in 
opposition  to  Thebes,  while  the  Tyrants  of  Phene  were 
eagerly  endeavoring  to  obtain  ibr  their  energetic  protector 
the  supremacy  over  all  Theesaly, — ^it  was  indeed  possible 
for  Onomarchus,  who  nowhere  saw  an  enemy  worthy  of 
eonsideration  confitmting  him  in  the  field,  to  indulge  in 
the  hope,  that  he  would  succeed  in  founding  a  dominion 
for  himself  and  hu  house,  which  should  unite  a  great  part 
of  the  Greek  mainland  as  a  single  empire. 

But  king  PhUip  had  only  marched  home     hu  defeat 
in  order  to  return  better  armed  to  the  scene  •"**  **®***^' 
of    the  conflict    After  the  lapse  of  a  few  c.m27*'*^^ 
months  he  was  again  in  Thessaly,  at  the  head 
of  20,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.     Here  he  contrived  to 
turn  to  excellent  account  the  hatred  of  Phocis,  which  had 
been  provoked  afresh  by  the  late  war  ;  he  fired  the  troops 
with  the  thought,  that  they  were  fighting  for  a  sacred 
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cause,  and  gained  a  bloody,  but  complete,  victory.  More 
than  6,000  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  field,  while  3,000 
prisoners  were  cast  into  the  sea  as  sacrilegious  violators  of 
the  temple.  Onomarchus  himself  fell,  and  his  dead  body 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  (spring  of  352  b.  c.).* 

The  king  pacified  Thessaly,  and,  after  expelling  the 
Tyrants,  immediately  occupied  the  positions  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  himself,  which  he  had  long  resolved  never  to 
relinquish  again;  viz.  Pagasse,  the  most  important 
harbor  of  all  Thessaly,  and  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia, 
which  controlled  the  port,  and  the  possession  of  which  was 
of  decisive  significance  for  the  mastery  over  all  Thessaly. 
In  order  at  the  same  time  to  be  credited  with  some  popu- 
lar measure,  he  declared  Pherae,  the  city  of  the  Tyrants^ 
to  be  a  free  city,  and  was  hereupon  loudly  celebrated  as 
the  saviour  of  Thessaly,  as  the  bene&ctor  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  as  the  avenger  of  Apollo. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  opposed  to  him  was  anything  but 
annihilated.  Phayllus  became  leader  of  the 
ay  ua  Phocians ;  and  it  redounded  to  his  advantage, 
that  the  victory  of  Philip  had  excited  terror  among  the 
other  Hellenes,  and  had  roused  them  from  their  inaction. 
They  beheld  the  Macedonian  king — of  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  think  only  as  of  a  potentate  on  the 
distant  frontiers  of  the  Greek  world,  and  who  waa  known 
to  them  as  a  dangerous  neighbor  in  the  r^on  of  the  colo- 
nies alone, — suddenly  powerful  in  Thessaly,  and  standing 
with  a  victorious  army  on  the  boundary  of  Interior 
Greece.  The  Athenians  without  delay  manned  a  fleet, 
and  occupied  ThermopylsB.  Had  Philip  continued  his 
advance,  in  order  to  fight  out  the  Sacred  War,  he  would 
have  united  Phocis,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  in  an  armed  alli- 
ance, and  have  driven  them  to  pursue  an  energetic 
national  policy.    Such  was  not  his  intention.    There  still 

•  Death  of  Onomarchus :  Diod.  xvi  el. 
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remained  more  dedicatory  gifts  and  temple^venela  to  melt 
into  money ;  succor  arrived  from  Sparta  and  Achaia,  and 
the  Tyrants  of  Pher»  as  fugitive  partisans  supported  the 
war  of  pillage  in    the  territory  of  Locris.  ^ii  phniir- 
Phayllus  died  with  his  spirit  unbroken,  after  h22d*iir*ii^ 
he  had  appointed  his  nephew  Fhalsecus,  the  JjJritaPho. 
son  of  Onomarchus,  his  successor;  the  cap- 
tainship in  war  had  become  a  hereditary  princely  power.* 

But  gradually  the  pecuniary  resources  fitiled.  The 
war  slackened  ;  it  d^enerated  into  a  bordel^feud,  which 
dragged  on  year  after  year  without  arriving  at  any  ded* 
sion,  and  which,  like  an  open  sore,  exhausted  all  the 
healthy  forces  of  the  population.  More  and  more  fields 
were  left  untilled ;  more  and  more  homesteads  were  burnt 
down,  and  fruit  trees  felled;  while  the  inhabitants  were 
barbarized  by  the  sufferings  resulting  from  the  war,  which 
was  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  without  its  being  very 
clear  with  what  object  Boeotia  and  Locris  exhausted 
their  strength,  while  the  state  of  mercenaries  was  inevi- 
tably doomed  to  a  thorough  collapse.  Neither  side  could 
obtain  a  result  worthy  of  such  enormous  sacrifices. 
Everything  remained  undecided  except  that  which  king 
Philip  had  intended.  He  alone  had  secured  any  ad- 
vantage. 

His  dominion  now  extended  from  the  gold-  phmnm«». 
mmes  of  Thrace  to  Thermopylae.  Theesaly,  )2y*! 
the  land  so  indispensable  to  him  with  its  c^®/***^^ 
abundant  resources,  which  had  never  before 
been  united  under  the  control  of  a  single  ruler,  and  had 
therefore  never  before  been  fSdrly  turned  to  account,  was 
at  his  feet,  and  the  strongest  natural  boundary,  Mount 
Olympus  with  its  passes,  no  longer  existed  for  him ;  the 
military  contingents  of  the  Thessalians,  above  all  their 
cavalry,  were  at  his  disposal ;  in  the  Pagassean  Gulf  he 

•  PhalMcua,  nephew  (qimn  and  adopted  son  T  WaeMling  «d  Died.  xtL  U) 
of  Phaylltis :  Diod.  Sohol.  iBschin.  IL 180 ;  Paosaa.  z.  2,6. 
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poeeeflfled  a  new  naval  statioa  on  the  AoxeB  of  the  Greek 
sea,  and  in  the  port4ue8  levied  there  a  new  and  rich 
source  of  income.*  And  all  this  he  had  adiieved,  not  as 
a  con<}ueror  taking  by  fbrce,  but  as  a  Mend  and  beoe- 
fiictor  of  the  country,  fighting  for  a  just  and  national 
cause,  on  behalf  of  order  and  saered  usage  against 
Tyranny  and  military  deq>otism,  and  had  achieved  it  after 
such  a  &shion,  that  those  whom  he  had  aided  would  be 
also  unable  to  spare  him  in  the  future*  He  retained  the 
threads  in  his  hands ;  he  had  thrown  the  bridge  across 
into  Interior  Hellas,  and  calmly  waited,  till  the  hour 
should  arrive  for  crossing  it  In  the  meantime  the  Hel- 
lenes, in  particular  the  immediate  nei^bors  of  Southern 
Thessaly,  themselves  did  more  than  any  fordgn  foe  could 
have  done  thoroughly  to  consume  the  power  of  resistance 
remaining  in  Hellas ;  and,  afker  securing  Thessaly,  Philip 
was  all  the  more  able  calmly  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
tasks  demanding  it  in  the  North.  An  empire  such  as  his 
claimed  the  presence  of  the  king  at  the  greatest  variety 
of  points ;  nowhere  existed  a  fixed  usage,  everything  was 
in  a  state  of  generation,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  the  whole. 
Accordingly,  the  rapidity  of  his  mardies^  which  exdted 
the  astonkhment  of  all  the  world,  was  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means,  whereby  he  made  lus  empire  firm  and 
strong. 

Philip  la       ^  ^^  autumn  of  352  he  stood  in  Thraoe; 

Thrace.        £)rced  the  cfaie6  there  to  acknowledge  his 

(bPc.862):  ^  '"iP''®"^"^7 ;  advanced  as  fiur  as  the  waters  of 

the  Pontus ;  and  concluded  treaties  of  amity 

with  Oardia  on  the  Hellespont,  with  Byzantium  and  Pe- 

rinthus.t    About  the  same  time  he  extended  his  power  in 

the  directiiNi  of  the  Adriatic,  erected  forts  in  the  BlyriaQ 

country,  and  accustomed  the  princes  of  Epirus  to  submit 

*  Pori-  and  market-daes  as  a  royalty  of  PhOlp:  Dem.L82:  tWc 
t  Philip  in  Thraca:  Died.  xtL  84, ««  Mf . 
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to  his  ordinances.  Finally  he  had  also  from  Thenaly 
already  opened  communications  with  Eubooa,  in  order  to 
secure  friends  in  this  important  island,  and  was  inces- 
santly engaged  in  extending  his  combinations  in  all  direo- 
tioQS,  and  in  acquiring  influence  on  every  coast 

These  were  inteoducfcory  measures,  which  gently  pre* 
pared  future  steps,  while  in  localities  nearer  to  his  domin- 
ions he  set  about  executing  his  previously  prepared  plans 
with  frill  vigor.  One  of  the  principal  among  these  was 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsulas. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  frdl  of  Amphipolis  ^^^^^  ^^ 
aflairs  nowhere  wore  a  more  peacefrd  aspect,  o^ynth*"- 
than  in  the  regions  in  question.  While  in  Central 
Greece  the  war  raged  and  everything  was  unhinged,  proa- 
perity  and  wealth  prevailed  among  the  Olynthians  and 
the  cities  confederated  wiUi  them.  For  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  either  from  Athens  or  frt)m  Sparta ;  and  was  not 
the  sii^le  neighbor,  who  would  have  inflicted  damage 
upon  them,  their  best  friend  (p.  56)  ?  He  had  proved 
himself  such  by  his  acts ;  to  him  they  owed  the  extension 
and  rounding-ofi*  of  their  territory,  for  he  had  abandoned 
to  them  Potidsea  and  Anthemus ;  he  bestowed  gifts  upon 
their  citizens ;  fiivored  their  city  by  manifold  concessions ; 
permitted  their  capitalists  to  take  a  lucrative  share  in  the 
working  of  the  mines,  now  flourishing  with  unprecedented 
vigor;  extended  their  rights  of  pasture;  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  their  prosperity.  In  this  attitude  of 
Philip  the  Olynthians  recognized  the  old  Macedonian 
policy,  such  as  already  king  Perdiccas  had  pursued  to- 
wards them ;  and  they  thought  to  have  all  the  less  reason 
for  mistrust,  inasmuch  as  they  might  consider  that  even 
the  present  monarchy,  engaged  as  it  was  in  efibrts  for  a 
frirther  advance,  must  necessarily  attach  some  value  to 
their  friendship.  But  since  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
spread  with  so  bold  a  self-assurance  in  every  direction, 
and  developed  a  systematic  policy  of  asserting  itself  as  a 
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Great  Power,  the  Olynthians  after  all  b^an  to  be  dis- 
quieted by  their  poeition  next  to  a  neighbor  so  vasdy 
superior  in  strength,  whose  conquests  surrounded  Iheir 
territory  like  an  island.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  sitting 
before  the  lair  of  a  beast  of  prey,  on  whose  humor  alone  it 
depended,  when  it  would  stretch  forth  its  claws  upon  a  yictim 
which  could  not  escape  it  They  lived  in  a  constant  condi- 
tion of  terror,  which  increased  or  diminished  according  as 
Philip  and  his  army  were  more  or  less  remote  from  them. 
This  disquietude  was  further  heightened  by  the  fiwst,  that 
the  Olynthians  were  not  a  single  city  community,  but  a 
group  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  towns,  each  of  which  con- 
tained parties  in  mutual  hostility  against  one  another. 
For  Philip  had  taken  care  to  have  in  the  communities  of 
all  the  towns  adherents,  who  advocated  an  unconditional 
alliance  with  Macedonia  as  the  one  true  policy  of  the 
Chalcidians,  and  who  kept  him  informed  of  every  sign  of 
movements  in  a  contrary  direction.  And  yet  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  independence,  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
all  Greek  communities,  and  the  love  of  liberty  once  more 
gained  the  upper  hand ;  the  national  parties  in  the  con- 
federate towns  combined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  see,  how 
far  it  was  still  permitted  to  them  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
their  own.  For,  although  apparently  enjoying  equal 
rights  of  independence,  they  yet  already  stood  in  a  rela- 
tion of  vassalage  to  Macedonia,  since  in  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance they  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  war  conjointly  with 
her  against  Athens,  or  conjointly  with  her  to  conclude 
peace.  This  was  the  price  exacted  for  Potidsea  and 
Anthemus ;  for  how  could  the  king  have  given  up  such 
cities  as  these  to  a  neighboring  state,  without  having 
assured  himself  of  its  alliance  ?  It  was  therefore  from  the 
Olynthians  that  the  first  offence  against  the  treaties  pro- 
ceeded, when,  without  asking  Philip,  they  entered  into 
peace-negotiations  with  Athens,  which  was  already  in 
arms  against  the  king,  so  as  at  least  to  claim  for  diem- 
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selves  the  right  of  neutrality.  The  eftrikst  of  these  tnu» 
actions  are  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Macedo- 
nian campaigns  in  Theesaly.* 

Since  this  proceeding  the  relations  between 
Philip  and  the  confederation  of  cities  had  «2iA!bMl 
been  the  reverse  of  easy ;  but  neither  side  was 
inclined  to  bring  about  an  open  rupture.    The  king  came 
into  contact  with  the  territory  of  the  cities  on  his  expedi- 
tions to  Thrace;  he  let  them  perceive  his  powor,  he 
warned  and  threatened,  but  did  nothing  on  his  side  to 
break  the  peace.    The  Olynthians,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  national  party,  went  a  step  fur- 
ther, by  requesting  military  aid  from  the  Athenians  for 
the  protection  of  their  frontiers.    This  already  amounted 
to  a  decided  demonstration  against  Philip,  who  could  not 
possibly  be  expected  to  tolerate  the  appearance  of  hostile 
troops  in  the  territory  of  his  allies.    There  was  now 
nothing  needed  but  chance  occasions,  in  order  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  outbreak.    Such  an  occasion  presented 
itself,  when  the  king  demanded  that  one  of  his 
step-brothers,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Olyn-  thSoiyn?^ ^ 
thus,  should  be  given  up.    Hereupon  the  dty  Ath?n«!**oL 
took  the  decisive  step,  by  sending  envoys  to  Sl.)  *-  ^^^ 
Athens,  with    instructions    to    conclude    an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  Macedonia. 

Everything  now  depended  upon  the  result  of  this 
embassy.  Olynthus  and  Athens  were  the  two  states  alone 
remaining  in  possession  of  resources  for  resistance.  A 
combination  between  them  was  therefore  also  what  Philip 
had  from  the  first  endeavored  to  prevent    If  Olynthus 

•  Conolnslon  of  peace  between  Olynthnt  and  Athens :  snmmer  of  852  b.  a 
according  to  Schlfer,  Dmnotlh^  IL  Hi.  The  negotlationii  with  Athena 
amounted  to  an  ^  offence  against  the  treaties,**  in  ao  fkr  as  according  to  the 
sense  of  those  treaties  Olynthus  had  eyidently  renounced  an  independent 
foreign  policy.  This  is  quite  reconcileable  with  the  statement  in  Chap,  iil, 
infra,  that  a  real  breach  of  the  treaties  oould  not  be  proved  against 
the  0l3mthianB. 
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was  lost  Uke  Amphipolk,  Pydna,  wnd  Methone,  then 
Athens  alone  wm  left.  What  then  waa  the  condition  of 
things  at  Athens  ?  What  had  been  her  oouree  of  conduct 
during  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  Macedonian 
power  ?  Waa  she  able  and  resolved,  to  enter  upon  a  ded- 
sive  struggle  on  her  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Hel- 
lenes against  Philip  of  Maeedonia,  whose  intentions  with 
r^rard  to  Qreace  oonld  no  longer  be  n&atter  of  doubt  since 
hb  proceedings  ia  the  vieiiutj  of  ThermopylA? 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB    POLICY  AND    INTELLECTUAL    LIFE  OF    ATHSHB  UP 

TO  THE  BEQINNINO  OF  THE  PUBUC  CABXSB 

OF   DEMOeTHENEB. 

81NCE  Athens  had  freed  herself  from  the 
Thirty  Tyrante,  she  involuntarily  again  and  Att?c^Si(cy^ 
again  reCnmed  to  the  courseB  of  her  ancient 
poUcy,  endeavoring  to  extend  her  dominion,  and  to 
acquire  influence  over  the  general  affitirs  oi'  Greece.  She 
yffta  unable  to  forget  her  past,  while  at  the  nunc  time  the 
interests  of  her  trade  demanded  that  she  should  recover 
maritime  power  and  confederates.  But  the  great  differ* 
ence  between  the  new  and  the  old  Athens  lay  in  this :  that 
it  was  now  no  longer  the  entire  civic  community,  which  of 
one  aoeord  desired  progress,  and  that  its  oflbrts  had  no 
endurance.  Athens  betrayed  her  exhaustion ;  and  when 
she  had  made  a  vigorous  advance,  she  soon  sank  back 
into  an  attitude  of  fatigue,  and  craved  for  nothing  but  a 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  life,  and  undisturbed  comfort 
within  the  limited  sphere  of  her  dvic  life.  The  other 
difference  lies  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  policy  of  old 
Athens  had  always  developed  itself  out  of  itself  by  virtue 
of  a  certain  necessity,  while  now  impulses  to  a  more 
vigorous  course  of  action  invariably  came  from  without, 
so  that  the  policy  of  the  Athenians  was  determined  by 
special  opportunities,  and  depended  upon  outward  acci- 
dents. 

It  was  thus  that  Athens,  her  action  being  impelled  by 
foreign  states,  had  become  involved  in  the  Corinthian 
War;  and  afW  she  had,  ahausted  and  discouraged  by 
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heavy  losses,  concluded  peace,  it  was  again  the  events  in 
Boeotia  which  had  determined  the  Athenian  policy.  In- 
deed, even  the  parties  at  home,  to  whose  influence  the 
resolutions  of  the  citizens  were  subject,  were  distinguished 
from  one  another  according  to  their  relations  towards  the 
foreign  states. 

Now,  the  formation  of  these  parties  was  not  based  upon 
any  new  principles  of  policy ;  but  in  them  there  merely 
reappeared  in  an  altered  shape  the  old  tendencies.  For 
while  the  one  party  disapproved  of  a  one-sidedly  demo- 
cratic policy,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  of  experi- 
ence still  continued  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  good  under- 
standing with  Sparta,  the  other  clung  to  the  principle, 
that  the  strength  of  the  state  lay  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  state  ought  to  be  fortified  against 
Sparta  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  other  states  of  the 
same  kind  of  constitution.  This  could  not  at  the  present 
time  be  any  longer  effected  by  force,  in  the  way  in  which 
Alcibiades  had  desired  to  bring  it  about,  when  he  made 
Athens  the  centre  of  all  the  democratic  parties  in  Greece ; 
but  it  was  necessary  by  means  of  the  peaceable  establish- 
ment of  a  connexion  with  states  of  cognate  tendencies  to 
support  the  city,  and  to  endeavor  to  relieve  it  from  the 
dangerous  isolation  in  which  it  stood.  And  thus  it  wore 
the  aspect  of  a  piece  of  providential  good  fortune,  when 
immediately  after  the  deepest  humiliation  of  Athens  a 
mighty  change  took  place  in  BcBOtia,  which  burst  asunder 
its  ancient  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  by  virtue  of  an 
inner  necessity  placed  the  country  on  the  side  of  ^e 
Athenians. 

This  turn  in  aflairs  was  immediately  recognized  as  a 

great  advantage  at  Athens;  and  upon  it  was  based  the 

formation  of   the  party,   which  during    the 

iiMl*|irt^r     ensuing  decades  united  in  its  ranks  the  best 

elements  of   the  community,  and  gave  the 

moat   vigorous  impulses  to  the  life  of  the  state.    This 
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party  eetablbbed  as  its  principle  the  cloeest  alliance  with 
Thebes.  This  combination,  which  it  had  been  b  vain 
sought  to  bring  about  at  the  sword's  point,  was  now  by 
peaceable  means  to  be  made  a  reality  redounding  to  the 
welfare  of  either  state.  Bodotia  and  Attica  were  natu- 
rally called  upon  to  join  hands  as  a  land  and  a  sea- 
power  ;  neither  state  had  cause  to  fear  the  other,  or  could 
derive  aught  but  benefit  from  its  neighbor.  The  friend- 
ship of  Thebes  made  Attica  secure  as  to  her  passes  in  the 
north,  and  equally  so  as  to  the  Euboean  sea.  United, 
th^  formed  a  power,  which  no  other  in  Greece  could 
defy. 

Such  was  the  programme  of  the  Bceotian  party, — a  sim- 
ple and  clear  plan  of  action,  the  healthy  and  fertile  germ 
of  a  new-Attic  policy,  and  the  revival  of  the  old  popular 
party  upon  a  basis  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
times.  This  policy  rested  not  merely  on  general  princi- 
ples and  views,  but  also  on  personal  relations  of  the  most 
intimate  character,  on  mutual  services  performed  in  days 
of  great  danger  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  state.  These  rapidly  led  to  a  warm  feeling  of 
elective  affinity,  to  a  political  sympathy,  which  had  a 
clear  title  to  the  removal  of  all  earlier  sentiments  of  ill- 
will.  The  "  men  of  Phyle,"  as  the  heroes  were  called, 
who  had  from  the  first  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Liberation,  were  also  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Res- 
toration (vol.  iv.  p.  68).  Thrasybulus  and  Cephalus  con- 
cluded the  first  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Thebes;  the  same  tendency  was  shared  by  the  eminent 
orator  Leodamas  of  Achamse,  by  Aristophon  the  Hazeni- 
ean  (vol.  iv.  p.  71),  and  by  Thrasybulus  of  Collytus.* 

Although  this  party  was  so  rich  in  efficient 
members,  although  its  tendency  was  so  genu-  n^ts!**^'^ 
inely  patriotic,  so  thoroughly  justified  by  the 

^OiM.  •vAp,  Lyt.  xii  68 ;  oi  wyR«rcA#6vr«t  i«o  ♦vAii*,  zlii  H. 
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existing  state  of  things,  and  indeed  so  truly  based  upon 
histori^  necessity,  yet  it  met  with  manifold  contravenf 
tion.  It  was  the  party  of  movement  and  of  opposition  to 
Sparta.  Thrasybulus  was  the  companion-in-arms  of  Ald- 
biades  (yoL  iii«  p.  472) ;  and  Aristophon  was  the  son  of 
Demostratus,  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition  (vol.  iii.  p.  346).  For  this  reason 
all  who  were  afraid  of  a  new  quarrel  with  Sparta  and  of 
new  dangerous  undertakings,  all  the  enemies  of  demo- 
cracy and  of  democradc  agitation,  were  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Boeotian  party.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was 
opposed  by  the  demagogues  proper,  such  as  Agyrrhius 
(vol.  iv.  p.  296),  becaiise  they  would  not  hear  of  any  dis- 
turbance of  a  comfortable  prosperity,  and  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  sacrifices  upon  the  citizens.  Hereupon,  the  influ- 
ence of  Thrasybulus  and  his  associates  was  driven  into  the 
background  by  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  G>non, 
who  had  been  out  of  connexion  with  the  period  in  which 
the  new  relations  towards  Thebes  had  formed  themselves. 
Nor  did  the  men,  who  attached  themselves  most  closely  to 
Conon,  viz.,  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  ever  thoroughly 
enter  into  the  points  of  view  adopted  by  the  Theban 
party ;  they  were  probably  hampered  in  their  judgment 
of  the  political  situation  by  Attic  pride.  But  the  most 
decided  adversary  of  the  party  was  Callistratus  of  Aphid- 
na,  the  foremost  orator  of  his  day  at  Athens.  Although 
a  nephew  of  Agyrrhius,  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Theban  oligarchs ;  and,  although  as  a  good  patriot  he 
withstood  every  act  of  force  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  he  was 
yet  £Eur  more  decisively  prejudiced  against  Thebes.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  third  capital  in 
Greece,  and  of  a  Boeotia,  imited  under  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes,  in  the  rear  of  Athens.  In  other  words,  he  re- 
curred to  the  principles  of  the  policy  of  Cimon,  in  desiring 
to  see  the  direction  of  national  afiairs  retained  by  the  two 
ancient  primary  states ;  and  he  thought  he  might  hope  to 
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find  the  ri^t  fium  in  which  to  bring  about  this  reeolt,  if 
the  encToaehments  of  BparU  were  prevented  bj  a  firm 
course  of  action  and  a  reeolote  bearing.  But  if  Thebee 
put  herself  undul j  forward,  he  held  that  the  conAuion 
which  had  exieted  of  old  would  simply  be  increaied  In 
no  case  was  he  willing  to  see  Athens  bound  down  to  sup- 
port Thebes ;  die  was  to  reserre  to  henelf  the  power  of 
acting  at  any  and  erery  time  according  to  oircumstanccsi 
The  policy  whi<^  he  advocated  with  great  talent  and  in 
all  sincerity,  was  therefore  that  of  reserving  perfect  free- 
dom of  action.  But  this  policy  was  m  its  whole  tendency 
a  £unt4iearled  one,  which  never  glanced  beyond  the  tasks 
kA  the  hour,  which  lacked  all  great  aims,  and  was  there- 
fore incapable  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  in  the  citizens  and 
deciding  them  to  vigorous  resolves.  This,  however,  was 
precisely  the  canse  why  it  found  a  ready  response ;  for  it 
eeemed  to  be  the  most  cautious  and  prudent  of  policies.'*' 

The  Boeotian  party  was  accordingly,  in  spite  of  all  the 
sympathy  which  Thebes  excited  by  her  struggle  for  libera- 
tion, unable  to  carry  its  views,  until  again  an  outside 
event  oocurred,  which  put  an  end  to  this  hesitation.  The 
lawless  attempt  of  ^hodrias  (vol.  iv.  p.  379)  made  it 
clear  even  to  the  dullest  eye,  that  Sparta  desired  to  have 
no  allies,  but  only  subjects,  in  Greece;  to  wage  war 
against  her  was  tiierefore  ordained  by  the  necessity  of  self-* 
preservation.  Hereupon,  Cephalus  carried  the  conclusion 
of  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Thebes ;  the 
civic  community  braced  itself  to  fresh  exertions,  and  all 
the  parties  in  the  state  now  co-operated  with  the  Boao- 
tian.t 

Th^e  was  no  lack  of  the  elements  requisite  for  pur- 
suing the  new  aims  now  adopted*    The  Athenians  pos- 

*  Demagogic  oonnexionB  of  Callistratun :  Boeokh,  AiU.  Ea.  of  Atk.  rol.  L 
p.  306  \Smg.  Dr.];  Sehiflor,  Ikntottk.  L  13.  As  to  his  grandfather,  cf.  rol. 
iL  p.60a 

fPopolar  decree  of  Cephalus:    Dinaroh.  L  89;  Xen.  BMmLW,  4,84:  si 
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sessed  generals  of  proved  merits  who  hailed  with  joy  the 
opportunity  for  new  deeds;  they  posseseed  experienced 
statesmen,  who  were  able  to  provide  that  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  should  result  in  a  permanent  strengthening 
of  the  state.  CalUstratus  by  no  means  evaded  this  task ; 
for  although  he  differed  from  the  now  dominant  party 
with  r^ard  to  the  idtimate  objects  in  view,  he  yet  i^ 
proved  of  whatever  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the 
power  of  Athens,  in  particular  by  sea,  where  she  could 
most  independently  assert  herself  as  towards  Sparta  and 
as  towards  Thebes  alike ;  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
show,  that  his  standpoint  too  was  fiur  from  excluding  a 
vigorous  onward  movement  on  the  part  of  his  native  dty. 
With  him  worked  Aristoteles  of  Marathon  and  other 
men,  who  offered  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  £act,  that 
the  higher  kind  of  statesmanship  had  not  yet  died  out  at 
Athens,  and  that  there  was  no  lack  of  organizing  talent 
there. 
Financial  in-  "^^  thorough  and  methodical  character  of 
norations.  ^hcir  proceedings  la  proved  by  the  institutioi^ 
dating  from  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (vol.  iv.  p.  385).  The 
classes  and  the  principle  of  the  financial  census,  as  estab- 
lished by  Solon,  were  retained,  in  order  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  principle  the  actual  property  of  the  citizens  as  well  as 
of  the  resident  aliens  might  be  officially  ascertained ;  but 
the  earlier  usage  was  changed  in  important  points,  espe- 
cially in  this :  that  in  all  the  classes  there  was  entered  as 
the  capital  subject  to  taxation  not  the  entire  property,  but 
only  part  of  it  This  part  in  the  lowest  class  corres- 
ponded roughly  to  the  yearly  income  from  its  property ; 
in  the  case  of  the  wealthier  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  property  liable  to  taxation  proportionately  in- 
creased ;  while,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  citizens 
were  reassured  by  the  fiwt,  that  in  none  of  the  property- 
classes  were  the  daims  of  the  state  allowed  to  extend  to 
their  capital  itself,  the  interest  of  it  being  always  alone  in 
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question,  of  which  eventually  a  certain  peroeotage  was  to 
be  contributed.  The  measure  therefore  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  an  income-tax  graduated  on  a  fitir 
scale  of  proportion. 

A  second  innovation  consisted  in  the  establishment  of 
associations,  in  which  the  contributions  for  the  require- 
ments  of  the  state  wer^  to  be  coUected  without  the  imme- 
diate participation  of  the  government.  The  1,200  richest 
citizens,  elected  out  of  the  ten  tribes,  formed  twenty 
unions  or  Symmories ;  and  again  the  richest  out  of  everj 
symmory,  fifteen  from  each,  formed  together  a  smaller 
college,  that  of  the  Three  Hundred,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
assess  the  payment  of  the  war-tax  imposed  upon  the  com- 
munity, and,  if  necessary,  to  cover  deficiencies  by 
advances. 

A  beginning  was  made  with  a  not  incon-  Th^Mw 
siderable  levy  of  taxation,  which  produced  fMkntKmof 
300  talents  (£73,000  cms.)  With  this  sum  a  or^.TcB.  c. 
new  armament  was  commenced ;  100  ships  of  ^^) 
war  were  built,  and  10,000  men  placed  under  arms; 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  Athens  being  restored  on 
essentially  new  principles  (voL  iv.  p.  887).  For  the  first 
time  a  league  of  states  was  called  into  life,  which  was 
based  on  the  foundation  of  impartial  justice,  an  associa- 
tion which  could  not  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
purposes  of  any  one  state,  but  which  served  the  well- 
understood  interests  of  all  those  concerned  in  it  Athens 
was  to  possess  no  rights,  except  such  as  were  necessary  in 
order  to  give  unity  and  strength  to  the  League.  No  state 
could  dispute  with  her  the  position  of  a  directing  pri- 
macy, or  deny  to  her  generals  the  conduct  of  the  common 
undertakings.  Athens  necessarily  became  the  seat  of  the 
permanent  Federal  Council,  at  which  all  the  states  were 
represented  with  equal  rights  of  voting.  Any  possibility 
of  encroachment  was  prevented  by  the  prohibition  of 
interference  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  states,  of  the  do- 
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spatch  of  troops  to  garrison  confederate  towns,  and  of  the 
arbitrary  advance  of  any  demand  or  arbitrary  levy  of 
any  contribution.  Nor  was  any  Federal  treasure  formed, 
which  again  might  have  been  transferred  into  the  prc^ 
erty  of  the  Attic  state ;  but  the  larger  states  furnished 
their  own  vesMls,  while  the  smaller  paid  their  contribu- 
tions according  to  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  common. 

The  ideas  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  new  Federal 
policy  had  their  origin  at  Athens.  But  before  they  were 
definitely  fixed,  an  understanding  was  brought  about  with 
those  states  whose  support  it  was  pre-eminently  necessary 
to  secure,  unless  operations  were  to  be  commenced  with 
nothing  beyond  an  empty  programme.  Among  those 
states  were  Chios,  which  had  adhered  to  Athens  even 
after  the  Peace  of  Antalddas,  as  well  as  Mitylene  and 
Byzantium ;  also  Tenedos  and  Rhodes,  where,  aft^  pro- 
tracted party-fisuds,  the  citizens  had  again  deprived  the 
families,  partisans  of  Sparta,  of  the  government;  Uie 
Mitylenseans  had  drawn  after  them  the  Methynuueans, 
and  the  Byzantians  Perinthus.  An  agreement  had  been 
secretly  arrived  at  with  these  states,  and  afterwards  widi 
Thebes,  where  it  was  soon  perceived  what  advantage 
could  be  drawn  from  the  new  Confederation.  And, 
although  Thebes  itself  was  without  immediate  value  for 
the  power  of  the  Naval  Confederation,  yet  its  acceauon 
was  of  importance,  because  it  gave  to  the  League  the 
eharacter  of  a  wider,  a  Hellenic  combinati<»i,  and  helped 
to  remove  the  fears  of  a  one-sided  Attic  policy. 

Attic  policy  -^^^  *^®  execution  of  the  proposed  course 
uttil^of  ^^  action  had  been  thus  assured,  the  inrtru- 
Leuctra.  ment  of  the  Confederation  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  popular  decree  moved  by  Aristotelee,  published, 
and  after  the  names  of  the  participating  states  had  be^i 
added,  erected  as  a  lapidary  inscription  in  the  market- 
place; while  at  the  same  time  a  public  summcms  was 
issued  to  all  the  maritime  cities,  to  join  this  aasodatioa,  in 
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which  tiiey  would  find  protection  for  their  bdepeodence 
against  the  lawless  encroachments  of  the  saperiOT  strength 
of  ^Murta.  But  this  summons  could  only  exercise  an 
effect,  if,  instead  of  being  sent  to  its  Tarioos  addresses  as  a 
mere  li^ess  piece  of  writing,  it  reached  the  states  through 
the  personal  mediation  of  men  certain  to  awaken  conft- 
d^ioe.  This  was  the  taric  of  the  generals  chosen  in  the 
fiivt  year  of  the  new  oonfed^titioQ,  vis.  Chabrias,  Oallis- 
tratns  and  Timothens, — a  combination  of  men,  each  of 
whom  was  after  his  fiuhion  q)ecially  qualified  for  this 
difficult  mission. 

Callistratus  enjojed    a   widely-spread    au-  cwu^m^n^ 
thority  as  a  statesman;    and  the  moderate 
policy,  as  the  represeatatiye  of  which  he  was  known,  his 
comprehensive  insight  into  affiurs,  his  large  experience 
and  his  diplomatic  skiU,  were  even  more  effective  than 
his  brilliant  gifts  as  an  orator.    Chabrias  was  (^^),j.iM. 
a  commander  of  great  fiune  both  by  land  and 
by  sea  (vol.  iv.  p.  388),  of  inventive  genius  both  in  the 
improvement  in  the  ships-of-war,  and  in  the  disposition 
and  employment  of  his  troops,  and  daring  and  prudent  in 
all  his  undertakings.     His  good-fortune  inspired  confi- 
dence, and  to  be  under  his  protection  gave  a  sense  of  se* 
curity.    Thus  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  adhe- 
rence of  the  Thracian  island  and  coast-towns ;  while  the 
important  accession  of  Eubcea  was  due  to  Ti-  Tj^oUjeo.. 
motheus.     The  last-named,  a  man  still  in  the 
vigor  of  youth,  could  not  have  been  better  recommended 
to  his  fellow-citizens  or  to  the  allies  than  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  the  sou  of  Conon ;  and  doubtless  this  recom- 
mendation was  not  left  out  of  sight  by  the  Athenians, 
when  they  set    about  resuming  the  work  of  his  father, 
which  the  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  times  had  interrupted. 
But    Timothens     was    also    personally    eminently  well 
adapted  to  re^Hresent  the  city  abroad ;  for  in  him  all  the 
good  elements  which  Athens  contained  were,  so  to  speak. 
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incarnate.  Accustomed  from  early  youth  to  move  in 
choice  society,  he  possessed  a  refinement  of  manners,  and 
a  maturity  and  many-sidedness  of  culture,  such  as  could 
be  acquired  nowhere  else  but  at  Athens.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  house,  morally  over-indulged  and  irritable, 
an  aristocratic  nature  which,  conscious  of  its  own  purity 
of  intentions,  was  not  devoid  of  acerbity  against  all  efforts 
tinged  with  corruption,  in  particular  against  the  doings  of 
the  popular  orators,  who  sowed  discord  among  the  people ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  always  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  deserts  of  others,  perfectly  free  from  arrogance 
and  harsh  party-feeling,  courteous,  open-handed  and  amia- 
ble. He  belonged  already  to  the  younger  Athens,  whose 
best  sons  rose  above  mere  party-distinctions,  and  were 
possessed  of  a  culture  free  from  all  one-sidedness,  and 
broadly  Hellenia  Hereby  he  was  singularly  well  quali- 
fied for  intercourse  with  the  cultivated  men  of  all  locali- 
ties, and  for  acquiring  everywhere  friends  for  his  native 
city.  He  viewed  foreign  policy  from  its  ethical  side ;  and 
the  conquests  which  he  made,  whithersoever  he  came,  wete 
moral  conquests, — ^in  direct  contrast  to  the  clumsy  method 
of  the  earlier  democratic  party,  which  asserted  its  influ- 
ence by  means  of  banishments,  confiscations  of  property, 
and  the  overthrow  of  constitutions, 
isocratea.  '^  ^^^  noble  course  of  action  Timotheus  was 
assisted  by  the  efforts  of  a  chosen  circle  of 
friends,  in  particular  by  Isocrates,  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  a  close  intimacy  of  habits  of  life  since  about 
the  year  384.  The  writings  of  Isocrates  were  at  this 
period  extraordinarily  popular  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  be- 
cause they  were  the  finished  expression  of  an  Attic  culture, 
which  with  all  its  patriotism  rested  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  national  consciousness,  and  could  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  comprehended  outside  Athens.  On  this 
account  his  orations  not  only  had  an  effect  upon  the 
taste  of  his  contemporaries  as  models  of  style,  but  they 
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at  the  same  time  as  political  pamphlets  exercised  a  mo- 
mentous influence  upon  public  opinion*  For  he  contrived 
in  so  calm,  impartial  and  winning  a  &shion  to  unfold 
the  deserts  of  Athens,  and  her  claims  to  the  direction  of 
national  affairs,  that  he  thereby  advanced  the  interests  of 
his  native  city.  His  writings  were  the  open  declaration 
of  the  new- Attic  policy ;  he  acted  as  pioneer  to  his 
youthful  friend ;  and  during  his  campaigns  accompanied 
him  and  advised  him,  drew  up  his  despatches,  and  be- 
came the  eloquent  herald  of  his  deeds.* 

A  policy  so  well  adapted  to  the  times,  and  7,^0,1^^^ 
directed  and  supported  by  men  of  such  ca-  J}JJ^yJiblL 
pacity,  could    not    remain    without    results.  p^7- 
The  ancient  fears  had  vanished,  and  Athens  was  met  with 
affectionate  confidence.    The  cities,  freed  from  the  terror 
inspired  by  Sparta,  pud  the  homage  of  wreaths  of  honor 
and    monuments  to  their  'preserver  and  liberator,  the 
people  of  Athens, '  and  united  in  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  under  its  leadership.    The  Federal  Council 
was  established,  and  the  regular  levy  of  a  Federal  force  of 
200  vessels  and  20,000  heavy-armed  troops  decreed.    As  of 
old,  the  citizens  themselves  mounted  their  triremes  and,  once 
more  made  the  Archipelago  an  Attic  sea  (voL  iv.  p.  390). 

These  brilliant  successes  lacked  an  enduring  foundation. 
The  Athenians  were  still  capable  of  rising  to  an  enthusiastic 
effort ;  but  there  existed  no  lasting  readiness  to  come  forward 
with  personal  sacrifices,  and  the  successes  themselves  re. 
mained  extremely  incomplete.  For  while  from  the  most  dis- 
tant seas  tidings  of  victories  arrived,  the  Athenians  were  un- 
able to  secure  their  own  trading-vessels  against  the  priva- 

•  Aa  to  the  documents  of  the  new  Confederation,  see  note  to  vol.  It.  p.  389, 
Aristoteles  of  Marathon  (A  voXcrcva^juMFOt  'A^r^o-tr,  o9  kau  lucmmKaX  ^iporroi 
X6yoi  xttp««*^<t«  I>iog»  LaSrt.  v.  35).  Instrument  of  the  Confederation,  i.  7; 
76.  To  this  law  reference  Is  probably  made  by  Isocr.  Iv.  114;  where  he 
touches  upon  the  removal  of  the  former  abases  In  the  treatment  of  the 
Confederates.— Invention  of  Chabrlae:  Polyesn.  Iv.  11,  18:  of.  Boeckh, 
Setvum,  IGl.— Timotheus   and    Isocrates:   Rehdanti,  I80d— Dem.  xziL  TSi 
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teering  operataons  of  the  JEginetans.  This  was  a  most  un- 
pleasant coDtrast,  which  oould  not  but  greatly  mar  the  joj- 
ous  interest  in  the  glory  of  the  naval  heroes.  The  announce- 
ments of  their  triumphs  were  invariably  accompanied  by 
fresh  demands  for  money ;  for  in  order  to  ke^  the  newly- 
gained  friends  in  uninterrupted  good-humor,  all  harsh  mea- 
sures were  carefully  avoided,  as  well  as  any  more  rigorous 
application  of  the  rights  of  the  primary  state  for  procorii^ 
the  requisite  moneys.  This  appeared,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, to  the  economical  citizens  at  home  to  wear  the  aqpect 
of  an  idealistic  policy,  in  the  pursuit  o{  which  nodiing  was 
to  be  gained  but  uncertain  honor  paid  for  at  an  excessive 
price.  After  all,  it  seemed  as  if  the  efforts  of  Athens  only 
profited  the  Thebans,  who  took  advantage  of  the  naval  war, 
in  order  undisturbed  to  complete  the  subjection  of  Boeotia. 

And  in  point  of  &ct  the  heroes  of  the  new  Naval  Con- 
federation had,  without  belonging  to  the  Theban  party, 
rendered  the  greatest  services  to  it  The  others  were  less 
sensitive  to  this  &ct,  because  they  had  altogether  less 
distinctly  adopted  any  particular  standpoint,  and  were 
rather  generals  than  statesmen ;  but  Gallistratus,  the  de- 
cided adversary  of  Thebes,  who  disapproved  of  any  aimless 
war-policy,  and  who  was  moreover  hurt  in  his  self-conceit 
by  the  glory  of  the  general,  encouraged  the  pacific  ten- 
dencies of  the  civic  body.  By  means  of  the  armaments  of 
Athens  and  the  new  Naval  Confederation  he  had  obtained 
what  he  desired,  viz.  a  more  advantageous  pontion  as 
towards  Sparta ;  and  this  position  he  now  wished  to  use 
as  a  basis  of  peace,  so  as  thereby  to  bring  back  into  his 
hands  the  direction  of  affidrs. 

Fall  of  Ti-       In  order  that  this  end  should  be  reached,  it 

motheus.      ^^  j^  ^1^^  g^j.  ingtance  necessary  to  remove 

01.  ci.  4  1111 

(B.C.873).  that  one  among  the  generals  who  bad  moet 
boldly  passed  beyond  the  measure  of  the  intentions  of 
Callistratus,  aud  who  had  most  decidedly  cast  him  into 
the  shade.    In  the  case  of  Timotheus  the  disproportion 
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l)etween  outward  brilliancy  and  actual  results  stood  forth 
in  the  most  glaring  light ;  his  enemies  accordingly  found 
no  difficulty  in  depicting  him  to  the  citizens  in  the  light 
of  an  arrogant  and  self-willed  man,  who  in  order  to 
gratify  his  own  vanity  cruised  about  in  the  .£gean,  and 
caused  princes  and  cities  to  glorify  him,  while  he  was  neg- 
lecting the  tasks  set  him  by  the  state, — an  accusation  all 
the  more  invidious,  inasmuch  as  at  the  same  time  every- 
thing was  done  to  deny  the  heroic  patriot  the  means 
which  he  needed  in  order  to  achieve  actual  successes. 
Charges  were  twice  preferred  against  Timotheus  (vol.  iv. 
p.  401).  On  the  second  occasion  Callistratus  combined 
with  Iphicrates,  who  had  quite  recently  returned  in  fresh 
vigor,  and  who  was  ambitious  to  have  his  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  new  great  era  of  Athens.  Amidst  immense 
excitement  the  case  was  opened  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  373.  It  was  an  indictment  for  high  treason  against 
the  man  who  had  achieved  more  than  any  of  hb  contem- 
poraries for  the  glory  of  his  native  city.  His  adherents 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The 
Tyrant  of  Pherse  and  the  king  of  Epirus  appeared  in 
person,  to  offer  testimony  on  behalf  of  their  friend. 
Timotheus  was  able  to  prove,  that  he  had  staked  his  own 
property  and  pledged  his  lands,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
dissolution  of  the  naval  force.  And,  indeed,  he  was 
himself  acquitted  by  the  jury,  but  his  treasurer  Antima- 
chus,  whose  name  was  put  forward  by  the  adverse  party, 
lest  the  guilt  should  rest  upon  the  civic  community  and 
its  advisers,  was  sentenced  to  death  ;  nor  was  the  dismissal 
of  Timotheus  himself  from  his  office  of  general,  which  had 
been  decreed  before  the  trial,  reversed.  He  retired  from 
public  life,  utterly  ruined  as  to  property,  and  took  service 
with  the  Persians.* 


♦  Trial  of  TlmotheuB:  HMm,  vi  2,  18;   Dem.  xllx.  9;  flchifer,  DmmmO. 
iii.s  138. 
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The  licy  Callistratus  alone  had  a  definite  aim  in 
of  Caiiistra-  yiew ;  and  therefore  the  victories  of  Iphicrates 
(vol.  iv.  p.  402)  were  again  simply  subser- 
vient to  the  advancement  of  his  policy.  Callistratos  per- 
ceived, that  the  Spartans  had  lost  all  heart  for  disputing 
the  sea  with  the  Athenians ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
saw  with  very  considerable  satis&ction,  that  among  the 
Athenians  ill-will  against  Thebes  was  on  the  increase,  be- 
cause they  could  not  renounce  their  ancient  sympathies 
with  Thespiffi  and  Platsase,  and  had  taken  deep  ofience  at 
the  destruction  of  these  cities.  In  spite  of  all  the  counter- 
representations  of  the  Boeotian  party,  the  citizens  grew 
disgusted  with  the  Theban  alliance ;  and  thus  Callistratus 
found  a  most  fevorable  basis  for  his  policy.  He  was  now 
able  to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  which  was  so  odious 
to  him,  and  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  Sparta,  in 
which  full  consideration  was  allowed  to  the  present  power 
of  his  native  city,  and  effective  barriers  were  opposed  to 
the  ancient  arrogance  of  Sparta  as  well  as  to  the  recent 
arrogance  of  Thebos.  The  peace  of  371  wore  the  aspect 
of  brilliant  success  on  the  part  of  the  policy  of  Callistra- 
tus ;  Athens  and  Sparta  had  once  more  each  assumed  its 
proper  position ;  the  latter  was  by  land,  and  the  former 
liy  sea,  the  primary  power  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  Thebes, 
which  had  endeavored  to  intrude  itself  as  a  third  power, 
was  utterly  isolated  (vol.  iv.  p.  403  seq.). 

And  yet  this  policy  proved  to  be  thoroughly  short- 
sighted ;  and  its  calculations  to  be  erroneous  with  regard 
to  Thebes  as  well  as  Sparta.  Thebes  was  not  hindered  in 
her  progress  by  the  alliance  between  the  two  states ;  while 
Sparta,  because  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  great  power,  lost 

Attic  poll-  ^^^  importance    for    Athens.      The  day  of 

fiu^ra.       I^uctra  overthrew  the    political  system  of 

Callistratus.     That  day  found  the  Athenians 

wholly  unprepared;    and    made   their  vacillation   most 

clearly  manifest.    They  oscillated  between  a  petty  annoy- 
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anoe  at  the  good  fortune  of  Thebes,  and  the  sympathetic 
feeling,  stiU  not  extinct,  towards  the  heroic  victors.  The 
Thebans  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  showed  so  warm  a 
feeling  for  their  former  confederates,  that  before  the  battle 
they  brought  their  wives  and  children  to  Athens,  and 
sent  thither  the  first  messmigers  bringing  the  tidings  of 
the  victory.  The  leaders  of  the  Boeotian  party  also  now 
came  forward  once  more,  and  demanded  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  which  had  be- 
come meaningless,  now  that  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
question  as  to  dividing  the  hegemony  with  her.  Now  or 
never,  they  declared,  was  the  time  to  join  Thebes  in  ren- 
dering Sparta  harmless  for  ever. 

But  there  was  yet  a  third  way  open  to  the  Athenians, 
-viz.  that  of  siding  neither  for  nor  against  Sparta,  but 
taking  advantage  of  her  weakness  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  going  forward  on  their  own  account  There  was 
some  sense  in  this  policy,  if  the  Athenians  were  resolved 
to  take  the  afiairs  of  the  nation  into  their  own  hands,  if 
they  were  resolved  to  establish  by  the  side  of  their  naval 
force  a  land-army,  which  should  render  them  able  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  lesser  states  in  the  place  of 
Sparta.  The  deputies  of  these  states  were  summoned  to 
Athens  (vol.  iv.  p.  435)  ;  but  the  matter  was  not  pursued 
with  any  real  energy :  it  was  thought  preferable  to  rest 
contented  with  a  lukewarm  neutrality.  Thus  the  Arca- 
dians were  forced  to  take  the  side  of  the  Thebans  (vol.  iv. 
p.  446) ;  and  the  Athenians  had  against  their  expecta- 
tions and  wishes  to  see  a  complete  change  take  place  in 
the  entire  situation  of  affairs.  Instead  of  decisively  inter- 
vening in  its  development,  they  stood  before  it  as  sur- 
prised spectators,  and  their  tardy  policy  ever  limped  in 
the  rear  of  events. 

Hereupon  the  question  confronted  them,  whether  they 
would  calmly  look  on  at  the  annihilation  of  Sparta.  This 
question  they  were  called  upon  to  answer  at  once,  when  in 
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the  year  369  the  Spartans  entered  into  negotiations  widi 
Athens.  Their  envoys  had  on  no  previous  occasion  stood 
in  so  humble  an  attitude  as  this  before  the  Attic  civic 
assembly.  They  prayed  the  Athenians  to  save  them; 
showing  in  a  skilful  argument  how  all  the  great  military 
exploits  of  the  Hellenes  had  owed  their  success  to  tfie 
combination  of  the  two  powers ;  asserting  their  belief,  that 
what  had  been  left  undone  after  the  battle  of  Platsese,  viz. 
the  destruction  of  Thebes,  it  was  not  now  too  late  for  them 
to  accomplish  with  united  strength ;  and  thus  contriving 
very  sucoessftilly  to  intensify  the  existing  feeling  of  ill-will 
against  Thebes.  Peloponnesian  envoys  likewise  worked 
in  fevor  of  Sparta ;  and  Cliteles  of  Corinth  called  for 
protection  on  behalf  of  his  native  city,  which  he  declared 
to  be  innocently  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the  war ;  and 
when  finally  Procles  of  Phlius  in  an  admirably  calculated 
address  reminded  the  Athenians,  how  well  it  would  cor- 
respond with  their  ancient  glory,  now,  when  Sparta's 
destiny  lay  in  their  hands,  magnanimously  to  forget  the 
injuries  formerly  inflicted  upon  them,  and  how  their  own 
interest  likewise  demanded  that  they  should  not  abandon 
Sparta,  because  otherwise  Thebes  would  advance  unre- 
strained and  become  the  most  dangerous  of  neighbors  for 
an  isolated  Athens, — ^the  success  of  the  embassy  was 
decided.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Boeotian  party  found  no 
listeners ;  and  the  policy  professing  to  include  in  its  aims 
the  interests  of  the  whole  of  Greece  at  once  (grosagrieckiache 
PolvtUc)  was  completely  in  the  ascendant  The  old  phrase 
was  revived  as  to  the  two  eyes  of  Hellas,  neither  of  which 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  be  put  out,  and  so  forth.  Callis- 
tratus  had  therefore  merely,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  feeling,  to  make  his  motion  for  the  imme- 
diate despatch  of  succor  ;  and  12,000  Athenians  marched 
out,  in  order  to  hem  in  Epaminondas  in  the  penin- 
sula. Great  events  were  expected.  But  both  as  a 
general  and  as  a  statesman,  Iphicrates  had  good  reasons 
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for  ayoiding  to  bring  about  a  decinye  battle  (vol.  iv. 
p.  456). 

Although  hereupon  the  Lacedemonians  wore  suffi- 
ciently irritated  to  find,  that  the  Thebans  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  unhurt  through  the  passes  of  the 
Isthmus,  yet  tJiey,  without  betraying  their  indignation, 
immediately  entered  into  fresh  negotiations,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  closer  alliance  with  Athens.  They  dropped 
all  claims  to  precedence,  and  found  the  Council  of  Athens 
likewise  ready  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  on  the 
simple  basis  of  a  division  of  the  supreme  command. 
Hereupon  a  very  lively  discussion  arose  among  the  citi- 
zens as  to  this  point,  Cephisodotus  coming  forward  against 
the  proposition  of  the  Council.  It  was  not,  he  said,  any 
real  equality  for  Athens  to  have  the  command  over  Pelo- 
ponnesian  sailors,  while  the  citizens  of  Athens  stood  under 
Spartan  leaders.  The  supreme  command  ought  therefore 
to  alternate  both  by  land  and  by  sea ;  and  he  accordingly 
moved  that  it  should  so  change  every  five  days. 

This  strange  proposal  was  solely  designed  to  take  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  troublous  situation  of 
Sparta ;  her  kings  were  thereby  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Cephisodotus  was  one  of 
those  who,  like  Autocles  (vol.  iv.  p.  405)  and  others,  were 
vehement  adversaries  of  Sparta,  without  on  that  account 
belonging  to  the  Boeotian  party.  But  of  course  that  party 
voted  with  him ;  his  motion  was  carried ;  and  Sparta, 
who  in  her  terror  clung  to  Athens,  actually  submitted  to 
this  humiliation.  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that 
the  kings  withdrew  from  the  command  of  the  troops,  and 
that  the  whole  military  action  was  crippled.  Now,  this 
precisely  agreed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians,  who 
regarded  the  continuance  of  enmity  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes  as  the  source  of  their  own  strength,  and  were 
unwilling  to  change  this  state  of  things.  They  desired 
not  to  be  involved  in  war  with  the  Thebans;  and  the 
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latter  were  sagacious  enough,  in  no  way  to  force  theii 
neighbors  to  take  up  a  more  decisive  attitude  towards 
either  side.  On  the  part  therefore  both  of  Athens  and  of 
Thebes,  direct  hostilities  were,  in  accordance  with  a  tacit 
understanding,  avoided.* 

So  feeble  and  false  a  policy  as  this,  which  was  not 
courageous  enough  to  own  real  firiends  and  real  foes, 
which  was  merely  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles  of  other  states,  without  having  any  ends  or 
daring  any  deeds  on  its  own  account,  specially  delighted 
to  indulge  in  combinations  abroad,  which  inspired  the 
pleasant  sensation  of  Athens  being  a  Great  Power,  whose 
friendship  was  sought.  Thus  a  connexion  was  brought 
about  through  Sparta  and  Corinth  with  the  Tyrant 
Dionysius,  whose  vanity  stimulated  him  to  desire  to  play 
a  part  in  Greece,  and  again  with  lason  of  Pherae, — con- 
nexions not  very  honorable  to  the  Athenians,  and  not 
productive  of  any  lasting  advantages-f  But  the  most  am- 
biguous relation  of  all  was  that  with  the  Persian  court 

In  order  hero  to  counteract  the  superior  influence  of 
Thebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  484),  it  was  endeavored  to  intimidate 
the  Great  King  by  entering  into  combinations  with  re- 
bellious satraps.  Timotheus,  on  his  return  from  Persia 
received  orders  to  support  Ariobarzanes  (voL  iv.  p.  480), 
who  showed  himself  very  ready  to  render  services  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace.  After  the  fall  of 
Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus  succeeded  in  occupying  Sestus 
and  Crithote  on  the  Chersonnesus  (01.  ciii.  3  ;  b.  c.  365).J 
The  endless  con&sion  prevailing  in  the  East  offered  a  very 
favorable  arena  to  the  policy  at  this  time  pursued  by 
Athens ;  in  many  places  it  was  unknown  who  was  really 

*  SpartAn  embassy :  Bettsn.  vL  5,  33 ;  If>ocr.  vii.  69.  Leptines  (ovc  idv 
iTffpu^tr  ri)v  '£AAa3a  irtp6^eaXtiov  yeyoft6n}i^),  Aristot.  Bktt.  127,  25.— Cephiso- 
dotus.  IZeUm.  vii.  1, 12. 

f  Atliens  and  Dionysias  (two  embassies  to  Sicily  in  300  and  368  b.  c): 
Phaol.  xii.  576. 

X  CoDceming  Sestoi,  lee  SohUfer  in  BJmn,  Mm.  ziz.  6ia 
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master  in  the  land  ;  the  Athenians  therefore  were  fricaids 
with  both  parties,  and,  without  declaring  war  against  the 
Great  King,  fought  against  the  royal  troops. 

The  most  reckless  proceedings  of  all  were  g,,|^^<^ 
those  taken  at  Samos,  where  lay  a  Persian  garri-  «wiio«. 
sou.  Timotheus,  who  was  supremely  anxious  to  ^-^^  '  *^ 
perform  some  fresh  brilliant  exploit  after  his 
return,  attacked  the  island.  For  ten  months  he  besieged 
the  city,  and  contrived  so  well  to  obtain  supplies  for  his 
3,000  light^armed  soldiers  in  the  island,  that  he  needed 
no  supplementary  payments  from  home.  In  the  end  the 
Persians  were  forced  to  give  way  (OL  dii,  3 ;  B  c  365; ; 
and  hereupon  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  turn  this 
success  to  the  best  possible  account  Samos  had  not  yet 
been  a  member  of  the  new  Naval  Confederation ;  and  it 
seemed  all  the  more  admissible  to  proceed  here  according 
to  martial  law,  inasmuch  as  the  it«land  had  been  taken 
by  force  of  arms  firom  the  Persians.  The  entire  Naval 
Confederation  had  lost  much  of  its  cohesion  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra ;  and  Timotheus  himself  was  not  fiim 
^aough  to  remain  true  to  the  original  Federal  policy.  In 
contravention  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  Athenians,  to 
conduct  themselves  everywhere  as  liberators  only,  and  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  prudent  statesmen,  such  as  Cydias, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  was  accompanied  by  that  of 
many  natives ;  Attic  citizens  were  taken  across  in  several 
divisions,  and  settled  in  the  island  as  landed  proprietors. 
Thus  Samos  was  jdaced  in  the  same  position  as  Imbros 
and  Lemnos,  which  formed  a  separate  group  by  the  side 
of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  and,  so  to  speak, 
constituted  the  domestic  power  of  Athens.* 

♦  Conqnest  of  SamoA.  which  hftd  through  the  oliR*rch!c«1  purty  been 
sabjected  to  Peraian  control :  Dcm.  xt.  9 ;  Inocr.  xt.  Ill ;  Ncpoe,  Timalk,  1. 
Cydias  wepl  1%  Za^ov  xAiipovxtac,  Ar.  RkM.  To,  16.  Expulsion  of  tlie  hostile 
party,  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Samiaos,  owing  to  the  repeated 
iutroductlon  of  Attic  citizens  rATTucb?  ripotfof,  Zenob.  il.  23).  The  inscrip- 
tion in  BJmn.  Mm.  xxii.  31J,  edited  by  W.  Vischer,  refers  to  their  return 
(after  an  exile  of  forty4hree  years). 
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Herewith  Timotheus  once  more  became  the  popular 
favorite:  he  gained  victories,  without  demanding  sacri- 
fices ;  he  achieved  the  most  important  conquests,  without 
carrying  on  war.  He  contrived  to  re-establish  a  firm 
footing  in  the  Chersonnesus,  and  in  conmion  with  Iphi- 
crates  in  the  following  year  once  more  subjected  Methone, 
Pydna,  Potidoa,  to  the  control  of  Athens. 

LoBsofOr^     '^^    goodi    fortune  was  not,  however,  to 
opns.  endure.     The  first  heavy  blow  was  the  loss  of 

(bPc.'366\'    Oropus  (vol.  iv.  p.  490).     This  event  put  an 
end  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Boeoto- Attic  fron- 
tier, which   had   been  so    anxiously  guarded.      A   war 
seemed  inevitable ;  but  no  aid  came  from  the  allies,  and 
the  Athenians  lacked  courage  to  go  forward  alone. 

Instead  of  the  war  against  an  outside  enemy,  which  was 
in  a  craven  spirit  avoided,  a  passionate  party-feud  burst 
forth  at  home  concerning  Oropus.  Those  who  sympa- 
thized with  Bodotia  seized  the  opportunity,  to  attack  the 
party  in  power,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not  they  who 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  Athens  to  the  Thebans.  The 
leader  was  Leodamas  of  Achamse,  and  his  charges  were 
principally  directed  against  Chabrias  and  Callistratus. 
He  accused  them  of  having  caused  the  disaster  by  the 
insufficiency  of  their  armaments  and  by  their  incapacity 
as  commanders ;  and  they  were  indicted  before  the  people 
for  neglect  of  duty,  and  even  for  treason.  It  seems 
that  the  accusers  allowed  their  party-zeal  to  carry 
them  too  far,  and  thereby  facilitated  the  defence  of  the 
accused.  Certain  it  is,  that  Callistratus  was  splendidly 
putTPssfiil,  not  only  in  rebutting  the  charges  against  him, 
but  also  in  justifying  his  entire  public  administration  so 
fuily  as  to  gain  a  thorough  triumph  over  his  oppo- 
nents. 
Gfiiiif-trntiw  ^^^  '^^  foiled  to  make  the  policy  of  Athens, 
SSatto?^^  which  now  remained  in  his  hands,  in  any  de- 
gree more  successful  or  profitable.    There  was 
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no  end  to  a  feeble  tacking  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
alliance  with  Sparta  and  Corinth  had  fidlen  mto  utter  dis- 
credit, since  the  Athenians  had  been  left  wholly  in  the 
lurch  in  the  matter  of  Oropus ;  and  when  hereupon  the 
Arcadians  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  public  feeling 
among  the  Athenians,  and  sent  to  them  Lycomedes,  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  intellectual  power,  to  solicit  help  for  effect^ 
ing  the  liberation  of  Arcadia  from  Thebes,  the  Athenians 
very  readily  entered  into  the  proposal.  For  in  this  way 
they  thought  they  would  in  the  first  instance  be  able  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  Thebes ;  and,  moreover,  they  se- 
cretly entertained  secondary  designs  upon  Corinth,  which, 
it  ¥ra8  thought,  might  in  its  isolated  and  dangerous  posi- 
tion be  forced  to  join  Athens.  In  accordance  with  the 
system  of  policy  now  in  vogue,  it  was  believed  that  the 
alliance  with  Sparta  might  at  the  same  time  be  preserved 
intact,  since  for  Sparta  too  the  withdrawal  of  Arcadia 
from  the  Theban  connexion  could  be  nothing  else  than  a 
gain.  The  alliance  was  concluded ;  but  it  led  to  no  re- 
sults. For  in  the  first  place  Lycomedes,  who  was  the  soul 
of  the  new  combination,  was  assassinated  on  his  way  home 
from  Athens ;  and,  again,  the  Corinthians  perceived  what 
was  in  progress,  and  speedily  came  to  terms  with  Thebes 
(vol.  iv.  p.  491).  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  heavily 
punished  for  her  unworthy  policy  of  merely  looking  out 
for  opportunities.  For,  instead  of  acquiring  fresh  influ- 
ence, she  forfeited  all  that  which  she  possessed  in  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  while  at  the  same  time  new  dangers  of  the  most 
momentous  character  arose  for  her  out  of  the  naval  arma- 
ment of  the  Thebans.  For  Epaminondas  very  skilfiilly 
contrived  to  take  advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  discover  their  weak  points.  In  a  short  time 
matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  Thebes  was  the  rival 
of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont,  the  aid  of  Timotheus  and 
that  of  Epaminondas  being  successively  invoked  by  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Heraclea  in  the  Pontus,  and  Byzan- 

5* 
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tium  eagaging  in  negoUatioos  with  Thebes  behind  the 
backs  of  the  Athenians.'*' 

The  Attic  statesmen  were  now  solely  occupied  with 
watching  every  movement  on  the  part  of  Epaminondas, 
and  counteracting  every  design  of  his  for  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  Thebes.  Thus  above  all  Callistratus-  He 
was  incessantly  countermining  the  great  Theban ;  he  set 
all  his  eloquence  to  work,  in  order  to  arouse  distrust 
against  him,  to  force  the  Corinthians  out  of  their  neutrali- 
ty, to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Arcadians  and  the 
Messenians,  and  to  bar  the  peninsula  against  the  Thebaus. 
He  brought  to  pass  a  new  league  against  Thebes;  and 
the  battle  of  Mantinca  was,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
the  allies,  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  most  fortunate  for 
Athens.  For  the  mightiest  of  her  rivals  had  been  re- 
moved, and  there  was  no  longer  any  foe  whom  she  needed 
to  fear,  neither  Thebes  nor  Sparta. 

And  yet  no  fortunate  turn  ensued  in  the  situation  of 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  the  cessation  of  arms,  which 
now  ensued  in  consequence  of  the  universal  exhaustion, 
was  more  pernicious  than  the  period  of  war.  The  atti- 
tude of  opposition  against  Thebes  had  at  all  events  pro- 
duced a  beneficial  tension,  and  had  directed  the  public 
mind  to  definite  objects.  This  tension  was  now  at  an  end ; 
and  tbe  Athenians,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive all  powerful  impulses  from  abroad,  became  all  the 
more  enervated,  and  allowed  the  evils  of  the  times  to 
overwhelm  them,  without  offering  any  vigorous  resistance. 
Aud  those  influences  which  had  during  the  lifetime  of 
Epaminondas  been  set  in  motion  against  Athens,  exer- 
ciaed  very  perceptible  after-effects  even  now,  in  particular 
the  enmity  of  Alexander  of  Phera,  who  had  been  forced 
to  join  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  who  now  proved  an 
intolerable  burden  to  his  former  friends.      He  was  an 

*  Heraclea  and  Bysantiuna :  Justin.  xvL  4 ;  laocr.  t.  6S. 
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adept  in  petty  naval  warfiire.  With  his  pirate-fleet  he 
levied  forced  requisitioDfl  upon  the  CycladeB,  besieged 
Peparethus,  surprised  the  squadron  stationed  there  under 
Leosthenes  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  then,  hastening  in 
advance  of  the  tidings  of  this  defeat,  sailed  with  such  ra- 
pidity to  the  Pirsaeus,  that  he  was  able  thoroughly  to 
pillage  the  warehouses  of  the  port  there,  and  to  effect  hu 
departure  with  a  rich  cargo  of  booty,  before  the  Athe- 
nians were  ready  for  warding  him  off.  6iniuItaneou.Hly, 
very  bad  news  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Thrace :  G>tys 
was  controlling  the  Chersonnesus ;  the  prospects  of  nx^ov- 
ering  Amphipolis  were  worse  than  ever  before ;  and  thus 
ever3rthing  combined  most  deeply  to  humiliate  and  to 
damage  the  Athenians,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
imagined  that  the  death  of  Epaminondas  had  freed  them 
from  the  most  imminent  danger."^ 

These  humiliations  as  usual  led  to  a  reao-  „  „  ^_. 
tion  upon  affairs  at  home.  The  leaders  of  the  iu«tratuii. 
community  were  made  responsible  for  the  dis-  o\.  cit.  3  (■.  a 
asters,  and  the  whole  feeling  of  vexation  at 
the  unprofitable  policy  of  recent  years,  at  the  useless  war 
expenditure  upon  the  Peloponnesian  expedition,  at  the 
losses  in  Thrace,  and  at  the  disgrace  suffered  by  sea, 
turned  against  Callistratus.  The  Boeotian  party,  whioii 
had  for  years  contended  against  him,  now  found  a  bettor 
handle  for  attack  than  ever  before.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians,  Callistratus  was  the  born  adversary  of  Epami- 
nondas. So  long  as  the  latter  existed  to  keep  their  fears 
alive,  they  thought  it  also  impossible  for  them  to  bo  with- 
out the  former ;  he  was  personally  a  pledge  to  them,  that 
nothing  was  neglected  which  was  demanded  by  their  jea- 
lousy of  Thebes.  Now,  he  seemed  no  longer  indispensa- 
ble ;  now,  all  the  weak  points  of  his  system  of  government 
were  ruthlessly  laid  bare,  and  the  hatred  of  his  opponents, 

•  Piratical  expeditions  of  Alexander:  mtlm^YL  4»  35 j  Dem.  xxiii.  12D, 
Peparethoe :  ib.  11. 8 ;  of.  Kirchhoff,  Beds  vom  trief.  Kr. 
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which  had  long  been  gathering,  succeeded  in  making  him 
to  such  a  degree  responsible  for  the  most  recent  occur- 
rences, that  this  time  his  eloquence  £uled  of  its  effect,  and 
that  he  as  well  as  Leosthenes  could  only  escape  death  by 
voluntarily  going  into  bamshment  (361  b.  c). 

Such  a  sentence  had  not  been  deserved  by  Callistratus. 
For  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  his  counsels  were 
given  to  the  community  from  other  than  the  most  con- 
scientious motives.  He  was  an  honest  patriot,  and  highly 
gifted  for  the  business  of  administration ;  but  as  a  states- 
man he  was  devoid  of  creative  ideas,  narrow-minded  and 
dependent  upon  prejudices.  He  followed  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  conservative  policy,  and  desired  to  revive  dual- 
ism in  Greece  after  a  fiishion  in  accordance  with  the 
times.  But  how  could  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Athenians,  in  times  such  as  these,  to  tie  the  destiny  of 
their  city  to  Sparta,  who  only  waived  some  of  her  ancient 
claims  because  she  was  conscious  of  her  utter  decline  I  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  his  whole  system  of  policy  was  so 
sterile ;  and  the  apparent  freedom  of  his  activity  as  a 
statesman  was  at  bottom  nothing  but  weakness,  inasmuch 
as  he  in  a  spirit  of  jealous  irritation  refiised  to  recognize 
the  most  important  development  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  times,  viz.  the  power  of  Thebes.  In  his  conduct 
towards  Timotheus  he  likewise  betrayed  pettiness  of  mind. 
Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  talents  which  he  possessed, 
he  lacked  greatness  of  character :  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
Hcu,  he  disliked  those  men  who  had  in  them  elements  of  a 
heroic  nature,  and  who  passed  the  ordinary  measure  of 
humanity.* 

viotorv  of      '^^®  Boeotian  party  had  during  recent  years 

i!jb  Bojolian  ncvcr  bccu  wholly  powerless.    It  had  ever  and 

again  repeated  its  demand  that,  inasmuch  as 

Athens  was  by  herself  incapable  of  leading  Hellas,  she 

ahould  combine,  not  with  weak  states  which  had  lost  their 

*  Fall  of  CalU?tratu8:  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.W;  [Dem.]1.48. 
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vitality,  but  with  the  one  state  poeseesed  of  vigor  and  en- 
ergetic life,  which  was  ready  to  conclude  a  sincere  alli- 
ance, and  alone  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  by  virtue  of 
the  agreement  between  the  principles  of  its  constitution 
and  those  of  the  Athenian.  But  in  proportion  as  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  policy  was  confirmed  by  the  continuous 
progress  of  Thebes,  the  vexation  of  the  Athenians  in- 
creased ;  and  in  vain  they  were  urged  not  to  consume 
their  strength  in  petty  jealousy,  and  not  to  ruin  their  state 
by  again  and  again  concluding  unfortunate  alliances.  At 
last  the  men  belonging  to  this  party  came  to  the  helm  of 
affairs,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  During  the  long  and 
fruitless  period  of  opposition  their  forces  had  been  broken 
up  and  worn  away,  and  their  programme  now  no  longer 
admitted  of  execution ;  for  it  was  based  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  powerful  Thebes.  But  at  the  present  time  Thebes 
was  herself  without  a  firm  system  of  action,  and  incapable 
of  being  a  vigorous  ally  ;  the  day  had  therefore  gone  by 
for  the  existence  of  a  real  Boeotian  party ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  even  after  the  fall  of  Callistratus  no  on- 
ward movement  ensued  in  Athenian  affairs.  In  truth, 
what  occurred  was  simply  a  change  of  persons  in  the 
leaders  of  the  community ;  while  in  the  main  everything 
continued  in  the  same  track.  The  members  of  the  party 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs ;  but  the  party  as  such  had 
outlived  itself. 

The  most  remarkable  man  among  them  was  AHstophon. 
Aristophon  (p.  87),  the  most  active  member 
of  his  party,  and  an  orator  of  high  talent.  During  more 
than  forty  years  he  had  contended  on  behalf  of  his 
views ;  he  had  always  been  found  at  his  post,  when  it  was 
requisite  to  fan  into  flames  the  popular  passion  against 
Sparta,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Theban  alliance. 
Vehement  as  he  was  in  temperament,  he  had  become  in- 
volved in  numerous  quarrels,  and  had  more  frequently 
than  any  other  citizen  been  called  to  account  for  illegal 
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proposals.  For  this  reason  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  many  men,  with  whom  an  amicable  under- 
standing would  have  been  both  possible  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  extremely  desirable, — of  such  men  as  Cha- 
brias,  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates.  He  lacked  moral  earn- 
estness and  sobriety ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  long  re- 
mained in  opposition,  as  well  as  his  numerous  lawsuit^ 
had  probably  contributed  to  intensify  his  natural  vehe- 
mence. True  dignity  and  self-control  were  therefore 
found  to  be  wanting  in  him,  when  by  the  overthrow  of 
Callistratus  he  became  the  foremost  man  in  Athens.  For 
in  proportion  to  its  own  want  of  energy,  the  civic  com- 
munity gave  itself  up  to  the  control  of  individuals,  and 
conceded  to  them  such  a  d^ree  of  influence,  that  they 
were  able  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  sway,  and  to  fill  the 
most  important  offices  with  persons  of  their  own  color.* 

But  the  worst  evil  lay  in  the  circumstance, 
du^i  orB?-  ^**  *^®  ^^  ™^^  ^^  ^^®  Boeotian  party  were 
Si'fr  l!^°^  ^^  longer  present  in  the  city,  and  that  Aristo- 
phon  found  himself  unable  to  attract  new  per- 
souagc?;  of  eminence  into  the  public  service.  The  most 
hi(^hl}'-t.on8idered  among  his  friends  was  Chares,  of  the 
demi?  of  jExone,  a  born  soldier,  nurtured  in  the  life  of  a 
mercenary,  full  of  courage  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  daring 
and  versatile,  but  devoid  of  character,  untrustworthy, 
and  without  political  training  or  natural  tact  Of  the 
gen  cTale  of  proved  merit  several  were  still  in  full  vigor, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  ;  for  their  relations 
to  tht?ir  native  city  defied  calculation.  While  Athens 
was  being  pillaged  by  pirates  in  her  own  harbor,  and  en- 
dangered in  her  most  important  possessions,  Chabrias  was 
st^fN-ing  in  Egypt,  and  Iphicrates  was  helping  his  fisither- 
in-Uw  Cotys  finally  to  establish  his  dominion  against 
Athens  no  less  than  against  other  adversaries.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  the  public  admin- 

*  AriBtophon :  ScIiUfer,  m.  «.  i.  122  aeq. 
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istratioQ  of  AristophoQ  commenced.  It  would  therefore 
be  UDJust,  if  he,  who  entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  a 
long  period  of  misgovemment,  were  to  be  made  reeponsi- 
ble  for  all  the  disasters  of  the  next-ensuing  years.  In  his 
toilsome  life  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  uncommon  intel- 
lectual .  force ;  but  he  came  to  the  supreme  conduct  of 
affiiirs,  when  his  day  had  really  passed  by  ;  and  he  was  in- 
capable of  sustaining  the  city  against  the  heavy  disadvan- 
tages of  the  situation. 

One  calamity  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  other.  In 
the  first  place,  Chares  repaired  to  Corcyra,  iu  order  to  set- 
tle disputes  which  had  arisen  there.  But  with  great  want 
of  wisdom  he  intervened  in  &vor  of  an  oligarchical  &c- 
tion ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Corcyra  was  lost  to 
the  Attic  Naval  Confederation.*  The  disatlrous  events  in 
Thrace,  which  had  occasioned  the  &11  of  Callistratus,  were 
to  be  made  good  by  vigorous  armaments ;  but  AuUx'les 
(p.  101),  the  first  general  who  obtained  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Aristophon,  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish anything  effectual  against  Cotys.  In  vain  the  gene- 
rals were  changed,  without  any  consideration  being  paid 
to  party-color.  Things  continued  to  become  worse  and 
worse.  Amphipolis  remained  lost,  although  Timotheus 
too  attempted  a  new  attack  upon  it;  Timomachus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Callistratus,  had  to  abandon  the  whole 
of  Chersonuesus,  and  finally  (360  b.  c.)  Sestus,  the  chief 
station  of  the  Attic  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  likewise  fell 
into  the  power  of  Cotys. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  could  not  but     Eyenta  in 
be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  Thrace, 
when  the  tidings  unexpectedly  arrived,  that  SosmV***^* 
the  despot  in  Thrace  had  been  assassinated 
(359  B.  c).     The  assassins  were  extolled  as  heroe?  of  lib- 
ert}'  and  as  benefectors  of  the  state  ;  but  before  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  this  favorable  turn,  the  son  of  CotytJ, 

♦  Chares  in  Corcyra :  Diod.  xt  9*. 
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Cersobleptes,  contrived  to  reunite  in  his  hands  the  dominion 
of  his  father.  And  in  this  he  succeeded  through  the  aid  of 
a  man  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus,  and  who  had  in  consequence  acquired  the 
Attic  citizenship ;  but  who  after  the  manner  of  these  «m- 
doUieri  was  of  far  too  roving  a  disposition  to  devote  his 
services  permanently  to  any  one  state.  This  was  Charide- 
mus  of  Oreus,  one  of  the  boldest  captains  of  mercenaries 
of  his  age.  He  enabled  the  son  of  Cotys  to  secure  his  do- 
minion, just  as  Iphicrates  had  helped  the  father,  and  like 
Iphicrates  married  into  the  Thracian  royal  house.  Cephi- 
sodotus,  the  Attic  admiral,  was  defeated  by  Charidemus, 
and  forced  to  acknowledge  Cersobleptes  as  ruler  over  his 
dominioa« ;  and  although  fresh  disputes  as  to  the  tenure 
of  the  throne  involved  the  Thracian  prince  in  difficulties, 
and  made  him  incline  to  a  variety  of  concessions,  yet 
there  was  no  fleet  at  hand  to  enforce  their  being  carried 
out,  and  the  situation  was  immediately  reversed  again. 
The  Athenians  for  their  part  could  do  nothing  but  call  to 
account  their  unfortunate  commanders,  one  after  the 
other,  and  declare  the  treaties  which  had  been  concluded 
invalid.* 

Successes  While  Athens  was  so  impotent  with  regard 
Thra^ce'!^*"'*  to  Thraciau  affairs,  a  danger  nearer  home 
01  cv  3  (n.  c.  *^^  *  ^^°S  interval  once  again  aroused  her 

^'»7  •  to  superior  energy.     For  this  time  the  most 

important  of  all  the  districts  outside  Attica  was  in  ques- 
tion ^  viz.  EuboBa.  Here  sanguinary  disturbances  had 
broken  out ;  and  Eretria,  allied  with  Chalcis  and  Carys- 
tus,  was  attacked  by  hostile  neighbors,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  connexion  with  Boeotia.  Manifestly  the  intention 
was  nothing  short  of  resuming  the  policy  which  had  be- 

■  i>cath  of  Cotys,  01.  cr.  1 :  beginning  of  359  b.  c. ;  of.  F.  Schult*,  Sckol  de$ 
A'Ky  in  A^eueJahrb.  /Ur  Phaol,  186 >.  p.  309.  Charidemus:  Dem.  xxiii.  162. 
Jr;ii>ior.  ».  r.  Kep<ro^A/irn^.  Cephisodotus  fined  five  talents:  Dem.  xxiii. 
Hi  f^q.  He  was  sent  out  before  the  death  of  Cotys;  his  recall  took  place 
01.  o¥.  2 ;  c  f.  Schultz,  u.  a. 
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gun  with  the  occupation  of  Oropus  (voL  iv.  p.  490"),  and  of 
extending  the  power  of  Thebes  to  the  land,  aa  well  as  the 
waters,  of  Euboea.  The  present  case  admited  of  no  hesita- 
tion ;  and  the  men  of  the  Boeotian  party,  unless  thcj  were 
to  offer  a  most  excellent  opportunity  of  attack  to  their  op- 
ponents, who  were  still  not  wholly  without  power,  were 
bound  least  of  all  to  neglect  a  danger  coming  from  the 
side  of  Thebes;  it  behooved  them  on  this  occasion  to 
prove  themselves  more  energetic  than  their  predecessors 
had  been  in  the  affair  of  Oropus.  In  this  matter  the  dif- 
ferent parties  went  hand  in  hand.  Timotheus  above  the 
rest  urged  the  furnishing  of  vigorous  aid.  Voluntary 
trierarchs  were  summoned ;  in  a  few  days  the  armament 
was  complete ;  and  a  campaign  of  thirty  days  sufficed  to 
force  the  Thebans  to  take  their  departure  from  the 
island.  Euboea  had  been  recovered  to  the  Naval  Conffed- 
eration  (357  b.  c.).* 

But  this  was  not  deemed  enough :  it  was  thought  well 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fitvorable  moment  of  patriotio 
enthusiasm.  Aristophon  once  more  entertained  the  high- 
est hopes  of  Chares ;  and  persuaded  the  citizens  to  send 
him  into  the  Northern  seas  with  extensive  powers.  Success 
was  thought  to  be  all  the  more  ensured  to  the  expedition, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  confined  to  the  execution  of  a  single 
task ;  when  therefore  the  troops  of  king  Philip  about  the 
same  time  advanced  upon  the  coajsts,  and  when  in  conse- 
quence Amphipolis  applied  to  Athens  (p.  54),  it  was  held 
to  be  a  very  prudent  proceeding,  to  trust  to  Philip's  friend- 
ly assurances  and  to  reject  the  application  for  aid,  in  order 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  might  be  directed  upon 
the  Chersonnesus,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  condi- 
tion, not  only  of  the  maritime  dominion,  but  also  of  the 
civil  prosperity,  of  Athens. 

This  policy  seemed  in  truth  to  prove  itself  right     The 

•  Baboea:  Dlod.  xri.  7;  ^Eschin.  ML  86;  Dem.  fUL  74;  zrliL  99,  and 
In  frequent  other  passages. 
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victory  over  Thebes  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  Cerso- 
bleptes  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  in  which  he 
ceded  the  Thracian  peninsula  with  the  exception  of  Cardia, 
and  recognized  the  protegees  of  Athens,  Amadocus  and 
Berisades,  as  independent  princes.  Philip  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  ally  against  Cersobleptes ;  and  it  was 
firmly  reckoned  upon,  that  Amphipolis  would  likewise 
soon  be  bestowed  upon  the  Athenians  by  his  hands.* 

But  how  soon  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  changed! 
How  rapidly  a  bitter  disappointment  followed  upon  this 
hopeful  phase  of  public  feeling  I  It  was  perceived  how 
nothing  certain  had  been  gained  in  Peloponnesus,  while 
with  r^ard  to  Amphipolis  the  most  &vorable  opportunity 
had  been  sacrificed.  The  seeming  friend  revealed  himself 
as  a  fresh  foe ;  and  the  task  of  Athens  in  the  North  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  difficulty.  But  the  Athenians  did  not 
give  way  to  despair.  They  were  resolved  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  punish  the  perfidious 
king ;  and  Chares  received  orders  to  attack  Amphipolis. 
But  for  achieving  this  he  needed  greater  resources  than 
Athens  was  able  alone  to  collect  Chares  turned  to  Chios. 
But  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  confederates  were 
needed  more  urgently  than  ever,  they  not  only  refused  to 
furnish  any  aid,  but,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
arrived  at  in  common,  rose  against  Athens,  so  that  the  un- 
hiippy  city  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  new 

nuthreak  of      "^^  rising  had  both  nearer  and  more  re- 

iik-i*Qciai        mote  causes.    The  first  blow  experienced  by 

oucT.4       the    newly-established    Naval    Confederation 

(ii.c.357).      ^^  ^Y^^  secession  of  Thebes;  for  upon  this 

there  immediately  ensued  a  prevalence  of  ill-will,  and  the 

cj9tablishment  of  secret  connexions  between  Epaminondas 

*  Treaty  with  Cersobleptes:  Dem.  xxiii.  173  (dated  foar  years  too  late  ia 
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and  the  more  powerAiI  maritime  cities.  Ho  labored  with 
excellent  success  to  dissolve  the  Confederation ;  for  he  was 
strong  enough  to  afford  protection,  while  at  the  same  time 
more  confidence  was  placed  in  him  than  in  Atht^ns  with 
r^ard  to  the  freedom  of  the  islands.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  by  his  death  that  the  fear  of  a  transfer  of  their  alii* 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  confederates  from  Athens  to 
Thebes  came  to  an  end.  But  the  agitation  which  had 
once  existed  remained  and  increased,  and  received  a  con- 
tinuous accession  of  materials  through  the  constant 
jealousy,  which  even  a  more  just  and  less  selfish  state  than 
Athens  was  would  have  been  unable  to  allay.  For  with- 
out unpleasant  disagreement  of  various  kinds  a  league 
composed  of  members  so  different,  and  yet  all  entitled  to 
an  equality  of  rights,  who  were  all  to  act  in  common,  was 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  not  to  be  maintained.  Either  it 
must  lose  all  significance,  or  the  influence  on  the  primary 
state  must  assert  itself  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  her  own  resources,  Athens  was  dependent 
upon  those  of  her  confederates ;  without  them,  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  sustain  her  position ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  not  admissible  for  her  in  every  individual  case  to 
rely  upon  the  good-will  of  the  confederates.  Thus,  there 
occurred  transgressions  of  the  confederate  code,  fresh  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  a  relation  of  mistress  and  subjects, 
forced  levies  of  contributions  and  measures  of.  violence, 
such  as  were  inevitable  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
military  power  of  Athens.  For  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  coptrol  the  bands  of  mercenaries  from  Athens ; 
and  tlie  leaders  of  these  bands  ware  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances driven  to  arbitrary  measures,  to  irritating  proceed- 
ings of  all  kinds,  and  to  requisitions  made  by  violent 
means.  But  a  specially  dangerous  effect  had  attached  to 
the  proceedings  in  Samos,  as  Cydias  had  predicted  (p*  103). 
For  although  no  similar  allotments  of  land  ensued  in  the 
territories  proper  of  the  confederates,  yet  it  was  feared, 
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that  the  Athenians  would  recover  their  taste  for  sending 
out  cleruchies,  and  would  once  more  establish  themselves 
as  landed  proprietors  in  the  islands. 

The  dynasta      "^^^  these  feelings  of  discontent  and  anxiety 
of  caria.  y^^^e  devoid  of  danger,  so  long  as  there  existed 

no  centre,  where  the  prevailing  dissatis&ction  could 
gather,  and  so  long  as  no  foreign  state  availed  itself  of  it 
But  this  now  actually  took  place  from  a  quarter  whence 
the  Athenians  had  for  a  long  time  not  had  to  experience 
any  hostile  proceedings,  viz.  from  the  Carian  coast  In 
this  region  there  had  arisen  out  of  the  same  princely  house 
to  which  Artemisia,  of  old  the  most  dangerous  adversary 
of  the  Athenians,  had  belonged  (vol.  ii.  p.  318),  a  younger 
generation,  which  about  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Antalci- 
das  ruled  over  the  Carian  country  as  a  hereditary  satrapy. 
Hecatomnus  invested  this  principality  with  splendor  and 
importance;  he  already  endeavored  to  connect  himself 
most  intimately  with  the  traffic  of  the  Greek  coasts,  as  is 
proved  by  his  silver  coins,  which  follow  the  Attic  standard, 
while  impressed  with  the  Milesian  crest  Mauasollus,  the 
son  of  Hecatomnus,  carried  this  system  of  policy  fiirther 
(from  the  year  377  B.  c.) ;  he  transferred  the  princely  resi- 
dence from  Mylasa  to  Halicamassus,  which  by  uniting  the 
communities  of  the  vicinity  he  rendered  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  Greek  world ;  he  firmly  established 
his  dominion  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  took  arms  against 
the  Great  King  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  Ario- 
barzaaes  (vol.  iv.  p.  479),  as  well  as  on  other  occasions. 
Snbpequently  he  changed  his  attitude  towards  the  court, 
and  fouud  it  more  advantageous  to  pursue  the  ends  of  his 
ambition  in  harmony  with  the  Great  King.  After,  there- 
fort?,  already  several  satraps  before  him  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  once  more  to 
ailvaTice  into  the  Greek  Sea,  as  is  shown  by  the  existence 
of  Persian  garrisons  in  Sestos  and  Samos  (p.  102),  Maussol- 
lus  wus  now  intent  upon  rendering  his  new  capital  what 
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formerly  according  to  the  plan  of  AristagorM  Miletus 
to  have  become,  viz.  the  centre  of  an  Ldand-and  coast-em- 
pire,  which  ensured  to  him  an  independent  and  brilliant 
position,  although  the  Persian  suzerainty  was  acknowledged 
by  him.  Towards  this  end  he  chose  the  right  way,  when, 
following  the  precedent  of  Epaminondas,  he  instigated  the 
confederates  of  Athens  to  revolt,  excited  fears  of  Attic 
ambition,  supported  the  parties  hostile  to  Athens,  and  quite 
unobserved  brought  about  an  understanding  with  the  most 
considerable  island-states,  with  Cos,  Chios,  and  notably 
with  Rhodes.  The  Bhodians  had  already  long  been  in  a 
disturbed  condition.  By  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Rhodes  they  had  united  into  one  state  (408  b.  c.},  and  had 
thereby  gained  very  largely  in  vigor  and  in  self-conscious- 
ness ;  they  had  afterwards  concluded  treaties  of  currency 
and  commerce  with  Cnidus,  Samos,  and  Ephesus;  and 
their  standard  of  coinage,  introduced  in  Cyprus  as  well  as 
in  Macedonia  (p.  61),  attests  the  magnificent  growth  of 
their  traffic.  MaussoUus  promised  aid  for  the  war, 
furmshed  troops  and  ships,  and  gained  over  the  cities,  by 
designating  liberty  as  the  one  object  of  the  struggle  and  as 
the  one  task  of  his  policy.  Byzantium  had  likewise  joined 
this  combination.  All  were  prepared  for  revolt,  and 
merely  awaited  the  decisive  impulse.  This  was  r^^^h  ^f 
given  at  Chios.  It  is  probable  that  Chares  re-  ^^,;j^*i'^ 
paired  thither,  in  order  to  provide  himself  oi.  ct.4 
with  materials  of  war  for  his  attack  upon 
Amphipolis;  and  perhaps  he  on  this  occasion  put  forth 
claims  which  it  was  possible  to  regard  as  encroachments 
upon  the  compact  of  the  Confederacy. 

Like  a  festering  sore,  towards  the  formation  of  which 
the  noxious  humors  have  long  been  gathering,  the  war 
suddenly  broke  out,  without  having  been  preceded  by  any 
negotiations,  without  any  renunciation  of  the  treaties, 
without  any  formal  secession  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
states.    It  is  clear  how  unhealthy  the  relations  were,  and 
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how  rudely  it  was  thought  possible  to  tear  asunder  the 
bonds,  which  attached  the  states  against  their  will  to 
Athens.* 

At  Athens  the  determination  was  taken,  to  regard  the 
riding  of  the  confederates  as  a  casus  heUL  If  was  necessa- 
ry at  the  same  time  not  to  mistake  the  fact,  that,  when 
once  the  war  had  broken  out,  a  restoration  of  the  previous 
relations  was  out  of  the  question;  the  Athenians  there- 
fore felt  confident  of  being  strong  enough  to  force  rebels 
into  a  subject  position,  and  once  more  to  make  Athens  in 
the  full  sense  mistress  of  the  Archipelago.  Such  was  mani* 
festly  the  view  prevailing  in  the  circles  which  at  that 
time  led  public  opinion,  the  view  of  Aristophon,  Chares, 
and  their  associates.  It  was  not  without  justification,  in 
80  far  as  the  relations  hitherto  existing  in  the  Confisdera- 
tion  had  become  untenable ;  so  that  the  only  point  at  issue 
was,  whether  Athens  was  willing  to  renounce  her  maritime 
dominion,  or  to  restore  it  by  the  exertion  of  any  and  every 
measure  of  forc^  But  it  seems  neither  explicable  nor  ex- 
cusable, that  no  preparations  should  have  been  made,  in 
order  vigorously  to  carry  out  so  bold  a  policy.  Nothing 
was  in  readiness.  There  was  a  want  of  ships,  of  ships' 
furniture,  and  of  citizens  prepared  to  imdertake  the  trier- 
archy.  Hitherto  resort  had  been  had  to  joint  trierarchies, 
so  that  two  persons  together  bore  the  burdens  of  a  single 


*  Milesian  coins  with  EK A :  J.  Brandis,  32S.  The  BoUcamasffiiu)  coinage 
f'lluwed  the  Bhodian  standard,  i2».  338.  The  official  form  of  name,  Ikav^mk- 
Ao«,  is  attested  by  the  coins.  Maus.  and  Rhodes :  Dem.  xr.  3 ;  Diod.  xri  7. 
—Synoecism  of  Rhodes :  Strab.  654;  Diod.  xiii.  7».— Coinage-onion  betrcen 
Rhodes,  Samoa,  Ephesus.  and  Cnidus :  Waddington,  Rw.  AWjr.,  1863,  p.  223. 
Legend  lYNMaxta.  Lcalce,  Kwat,  HeU.  Tntcr.  33 ;  Brnndis.  2G2,  375,— as  to  the 
oncnsion  of  the  Social  Wnr:  Onclcen,  ItokralmumdAtkfn.  p.  136  seq.;  ef.  Kay- 
ser  in  Ne»«  Jakrb.  ,f:»r  PhUoL  ldC4,  p.  560.— A  welcome  accession  to  the 
extremely  mc-vgro  maU'rials  for  the  history  of  the  war  is  aflbrded  by  the 
Inscription  of  01.  cvi.  2  (b.  c.  a>5-4X  edited  by  Kumanudes  and  Sauppe 
(GUtinffer  Nackr.,  1867,  p.  lol).  Philiscus  of  Sestus  is  honored  on  account  of 
tlie  service  rendered  by  him  during  the  war  to  the  civic  community  by 
meanfi  of  an  important  piece  of  news,  ^ifrvo-a?  rhp  rStv  Bv^arrimtf  ordJ^^or, 
as  Sauppe  very  felicitously  supplements  the  I 
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trierarchy.  But  even  Ijie  bordeoa  thus  divided  proved 
too  heavy.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  further  subdi- 
vision, and  to  impose  proportionate  exertions  even  upon 
the  less  wealthy.  Accordingly,  on  the  motion  of  Peri- 
ander,  the  principle  of  association,  which  had  already 
been  applied  to  the  property-tax  (voL  iv.  p.  385),  was 
now  likewise  made  use  of  for  the  naval  armament  The 
1,200  wealthiest  members  of  the  dvio  community  were 
divided  into  twenty  companies  or  tymmoriea,  whose  duty  it 
was,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  300,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  taken  from  each  symmory,  to  ftimish  the 
requisites  for  the  fleet  demanded  by  the  state.  With  the 
utmost  rigor  everything  was  odled  in,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  public  inventory  of  the  navy  and  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  individuals;  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  all  public  debtors  were  distrained ;  and  evon 
what  had  become  private  property,  but  might  be  of 
service  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  was  forcibly  called 
in.  Aristophon  and  his  friends  took  advantage  of  this 
season  of  public  trouble  to  raise  their  power  to  the  highest 
pitch.  All  views  opposed  to  theirs,  all  expression  of 
pacific  sentiments,  all  attempts  to  create  dissension  in  the 
enemies'  camp  by  means  of  negotiation,  were  repressed 
by  them. 

By  a  spasmodic  eflfort  a  naval  force  was     ^^^^^^  ^^ 
brought  together ;  and  the  best  generals  were  ^mlio^!^'^ 
set  to  work.     But  they  received  separate  com-  ^j  ^^  ^ 
mands  according  to  the  parties  to  which  they  *S7). 
belonged  ;  and  this  could  not  have  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  result     Sixty  vessels  were  commanded  by  Chares, 
upon  whose  courage  Aristophon  pre-eminently  counted  in 
this  desperate  course  of  policy ;  a  second  fleet  of  equal 
strength  was  entrusted  to  Iphicrates,  his  son  Menestheus, 
and  Timotheus.  Chares  advanced  at  once  upon  Chios  with 
his  fleet ;  and  drove  it  in  wedgewise  into  the  harbor,  which 
had  been  barred  by  the  islanders.     Cliabrias,  who  served 
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as  a  trierarch  under  Chares,  was  in  the  van  ;  boldly  push- 
ing forward  before  the  rest,  he  had  penetrated  deep  into 
the  dense  mass  of  the  enemy,  and  fell,  fighting,  on  the 
deck  of  his  trireme,  since  he  was  too  proud  to  abandon  the 
vessel  committed  to  his  charge.  The  whole  attack  ended 
in  failure,  and  the  insurgents  were  able  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive. They  devastated  the  islands  in  the  possession  of 
Athens,  in  particular  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  then  ap- 
peared with  a  hundred  vessels  off  Samos.  But  this  island 
was  relieved  by  the  combined  squadrons  of  the  Athenians, 
who  determined  to  sail  from  here  to  Byzantium,  which 
they  hoped  to  find  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion. But  on  a  stormy  day  they  unexpectedly  in  die 
channel  off  Chios  came  across  the  enemy's  fleet.  Chares 
demanded  a  short  attack ;  the  leaders  of  the  second  squa- 
dron unanimously  opposed  it  on  account  of  the  weather, 
but  Chares  refiised  to  give  way.  He  thought  by  boldly 
advancing  to  force  the  others  to  follow,  but  he  was  left 
alone,  and  was  obliged,  after  suffering  losses,  to  relinquish 
the  contest 

He  sent  a  report  of  what  had  occurred  to  Athens,  and 
cast  all  the  blame  upon  his  colleagues.  Aristophon  sup- 
ported his  cause;  his  fellow-generals  were  immediately 
recalled ;  and  Chares  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
fleet 

Victory  of        ^®  ^^  ^^^  abovo  all  anxious  to  perform 
ArSSzusi*^^'^  some  brilliant  exploit,  wherever  the  opportuni- 
01  cvi  1  (■    *y  might  offer.     And  as  he  was  probably  also 
c.  350).  urged  on  by  want  of  money,  he  rapidly  re- 

Bolved  to  enter  with  his  whole  fleet  into  the  pay  of  Arta- 
bazus,  who  was  engaged  in  a  revolt  against  the  Great 
King  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
position  of  MaussoUus  might  to  some  extent  justify  this 
step,  since  every  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  King  might  also 
be  regarded  as  a  defeat  inflicted  upon  MaussoUus  and  his 
allies.     In  any  case,  Chares  completely  achieved  his  im- 
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mediate  object  By  a  brilliant  victorj  he  aecured,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  high  pay  for  his  forces,  ample  spoils,  occupied 
Lampsacus  and  Sigeum,  and  caused  great  rejoicing  among 
the  citizens. 

But  hereupon  an  embassy  from  the  Great  noMoftiM 
King  arrived  at  Athens,  which  bitterly  com-  ^^^  ^^^ 
plained  of  Chares,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  2Ji^^  **■■"■ 
most  serious  menaces.  It  was  already  thought 
to  be  certain  that  a  great  Persian  fleet  had  combined  with 
the  islanders  for  a  joint  expedition  against  Athens ;  and 
there  ensued  a  revulsion  in  public  opinion,  and  a  lively  move- 
ment arose  against  Aristophon  and  his  party.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  empty  treasury,  the  intolerable  burdens 
of  the  war,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  confed- 
erates to  obedience  by  force.  Aristophon  had  by  his  sys- 
tem of  terrorism  estranged  from  himself  even  many 
friends ;  and  it  was  an  adherent  of  his  own  party,  Eubu- 
lus,  who  in  the  civic  assembly  brought  forward  this  mo- 
tion: that  a  cessation  of  arms  must  immediately  be 
effected,  unless  the  city  was  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As 
hastily  as  the  war  had  been  begun  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded, in  order  at  any  cost  to  put  an  end  to  the  hardships 
of  the  war,  without  even  the  attempt  being  made  to  save  as 
much  as  could  be  saved  of  influence  and  power.  The 
confederates  now  in  revolt  were  freed  from  all  obligations ; 
and  thus,  then,  after  absolutely  fruitless  efibrts  of  the  most 
arduous  kind,  the  Naval  Confederation  founded  twenty 
years  before  with  the  happiest  prospects  by  Callistratus 
and  Timotheus,  had,  from  fear  of  Persian  menaces,  been 
shamefrdly  and  disgracefully  abandoned.  In  the  place 
of  the  Attic  influence,  which  kept  the  island-sea  in  order 
and  cohesion  for  national  purposes,  Asiatic  influence, 
partly  that  of  the  Great  Eling,  partly  that  of  the  Carian 
Tyrants,  now  asserted  itsel£  Athens  had  openly  confessed 
her  impotence,  and  had  pusillanimously  renounced  her 
truest  and  most  proper  mission.  Henceforth  all  attempts 
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at  maiDtaining  in  the  £gean  a  state  of  things  establisbed 
by  treaties,  were  renounced  ;  and  anarchy  pure  and  Bimple 
was  the  recognized  condition  of  those  waters.  As  in  the 
Corinthian  war  the  hind-powers  of  secondary  rank,  so 
now  in  the  maritime  r^ons  there  came  forward  a  group  of 
secondary  states,  which  emancipated  itself  firom  all  control 
No  Great  Power  any  longer  guaranteed  the  peace  of  the  sea; 
the  boundaries  between  the  maritime  dominions  of  the  bar- 
barians and  of  the  Hellenes  had  been  destroyed ;  and  Athens 
herself  could  in  Aiture  feel  sure  neither  of  her  own  routes 
of  trade  nor  of  the  smaller  islands  remaining  to  her. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  struggle  between  the  parties  vrss 
continued  in  the  law-courts,  and  demanded  yet  further 
victims.  Aristophon  exerted  all  the  remnants  of  his 
influence,  in  order  in  conjunction  with  Chares  to  ruin  the 
other  generals,  and  to  deprive  Athens,  in  her  deep  humil- 
iation, even  of  those  men  who  were  alone  capable  of 
bringing  about  a  better  future.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
rendering  of  their  account  by  the  generals,  Iphicrates^ 
Menestheus  and  Timotheus  were  accused  of  having  been 
bribed  by  Chian  and  Rhodian  money  to  ruin  their  native 
city.  The  charge  excited  great  indignation ;  and  Iphi- 
crates  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  band  of  companions-in- 
arms, who  were  resolved  to  protect  and  defend  him  against 
extremities,  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  force.  The  aged 
hero,  covered  with  scars,  confronted,  in  the  full  pride  of 
a  warrior,  the  forensic  tricks  of  Aristophon.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  inability  to  meet  him  with  the  same  weapons. 
"This  man,"  he  said,  " is  a  better  actor ;  but  mine  is  the 
))etter  play."  He  appealed  to  his  deeds,  and  inquired 
whether  he  was  thought  capable  of  an  act  of  knavery,  of 
which  even  an  Aristophon  would  be  ashamed  ? 

condemna-    "^^^  chivalrous  pride  of  Iphicrates  did  not 
tionoftho    miss  its  cffcct      Both  he  and  his  son  were 

generals.  , 

oi.  cri.i    acquitted.     Tjcss  favorable  was  the  issue  in 
(•.C.3W).      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^£  Timotheus.    He  was  not  indeed 
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found  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him ;  but  he  dam- 
aged his  cause,  by  irritating  the  judges  through  his  aris- 
tocratic bearing ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  enormous  fine  of  one  hundred  talents 
(£25,000  dire).  He  took  his  departure  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died  the  same  year,  after  having  seen  the  work  of  his 
life  so  miserably  ruined.  Iphicrates  remained  at  Athens, 
in  retirement  from  public  life.  Ghabrias  had  fidlen  in 
battle.  Thus  at  the  close  of  this  disastrous  war  Athens 
had  not  only  forfeited  her  dominion  and  exhausted  her 
resources,  but  she  had  also  been  deprived  of  her  best 
heroes.* 

Such  were  the  course  of  Attic  politics  up  to      go^j^  ^^^ 
the  close  of  the  Social  War,  and  the  series  of   Hh^n^  up  u> 
outward  events  necessarily  resulting  from  the  jiJJ,iS*ce*5r 
relations  which  we  find  prevailing  in  the  in.  ^™jS'pabUo 
tenor  of  the  state.  "'^•• 

The  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  order  to  cure  the 
evils  besetting  the  life  of  the  Attic  community  had  long 
been  abandoned  again ;  the  old  tracks  had  once  more 
been  re-entered,  and  the  traditional  forms  of  life  belong- 
ing to  the  democratic  system  thoughtlessly  resumed.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  commonwealth,  sick  and  devoid  of  vigor 
as  it  was,  could  not  elevate  or  ennoble  the  individual 
citizens,  the  bonds  uniting  men  among  themselves  and 
with  the  state  were  more  and  more  relaxed,  civic  duties 
and  the  demands  imposed  by  them  fell  into  neglect,  life 
lost  part  of  its  seriousness  and  significance,  and  men  be- 
came accustomed  to  a  low  standard  in  judging  themselves 
and  others. 

Outwardly,  the  difference  from  earlier  times  was  above 
all  perceptible  in  the  drcumstauce,  that,  while  hitherto 

•  Diod.  XYi.  82;  Dionya.;  Din.  p.  668;  Nepon,  lYaMa.8;  Isocr.  zt.  188. 
Plutarch,  Prcte.  ger.  reip.  801  F:  'I^iKpanjc,  inh  rwv  ircpl  'ApiffTo^vra  xara^^vre* 
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more  considerable  edifices  had  been  erected  only  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship  and  of  the  state,  the  public 
ends  were  now  neglected,  while  building  was  carried  on  In 
the  service  of  the  comfort  and  love  of  pomp  of  individual 
citizens.  The  richer  citizens  indulged  their  vanity  by  the 
display  of  their  wealth ;  mansions  resembling  palaces  were 
built  in  Athens  and  in  its  neighborhood.  Men  delighted 
in  exhibiting  their  establishments  of  numerous  servants, 
splendid  equipages,  and  costly  robes  and  furniture;  and 
although  this  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  rich  was  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  yet  it 
was  not  punished  and  condemned  by  public  opinion,  but 
imposed  upon  the  multitude,  and  brought  with  it  influ- 
ence and  authority. 

In  proportion  as  the  public  resources  dwindled,  the 
difference  of  property  asserted  itself  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  new  institutions  designed  for  satisfying  the  wants 
of  the  state  helped  to  raise  the  power  of  money ;  for  the 
distribution  of  the  public  burdens  in  the  symmories 
(p.  119)  was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  highly  taxed;  and 
they  employed  their  influence  so  as  to  spare  themselves. 
Though  on  occasion  they  performed  this  or  that  public 
service  with  pompous  munificence,  in  order  to  dazzle  the 
multitude,  yet  in  general  they  contrived  to  arrange  matters 
after  such  a  fashion,  that  disproportionate  efforts  were 
exacted  from  the  less  wealthy,  and  a  disproportionate 
pressure  was  placed  upon  them.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
dii^tinctioii  between  the  classes  witii  and  without  property, 
an  oppck'iittoa  arose  between  the  rich  and  the  middle 
classes ;  the  committees  of  the  symmories  became  a  privi- 
leged order  in  the  state,  and  the  system  of  &ctions  became 
less  and  less  endurable. 

Tn  the  same  degree  in  which  the  idea  of  tiie  state  lost 
its  power,  the  virtues  rooting  in  this  idea  died  out,  in  par- 
ticular the  joyous  promptitude  for  personal  sacrifices. 
The  citizens  concealed  their  property ;  and  if  the  richest 
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among  them  evaded  their  duties  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
farm  out  for  execution  the  trierarchies  fidling  to  their  lot 
to  the  lowest  bidders,  how  much  less  were  they  willing  to 
venture  their  lives  on  behalf  of  the  state  I  Military  service 
was  regarded  as  an  intolerable  interference  with  personal 
comfort  and  with  commercial  profits.  Pretexts  of  all 
kinds  were  sought ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  severe 
laws  of  war,  in  order  to  secure  what  formerly  had  been  a 
matter  of  course.  But  even  these  laws  proved  of  no  avail. 
The  aversion  of  the  citizens  from  bearing  arms  spread 
like  a  contagious  disease ;  and  the  trierarchs  found  it  so 
interminable  a  task  to  man  their  vessels,  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  offer  hand-money,  and  to  entrust  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  of  the  city,  her  ships,  to  strangers  who 
had  no  interest  in  her. 

The  desire  was  to  maintain  only  those  elem^its  in  the 
democracy  which  gratified  sensual  indulgence,  and  which 
offered  a  pleasant  pastime.  Accordingly,  the  festivals  be- 
came the  principal  object  in  public  life,  and  were  as  its 
most  important  side  treated  with  the  utmost  seriousness. 
But  at  tiie  same  time  the  higher  considerations  lying  at 
the  basis  of  Attic  festive  life,  viz.  the  grateful  celebration 
of  the  gods,  the  patriotic  elevation  of  men's  minds,  and  the 
emulous  cultivation  of  liberal  arts,  fell  quite  into  the  back, 
ground.  In  their  stead  the  processions  and  banquets 
formed  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  and  in  order  not  to  miss 
any  of  these,  the  citizens  evaded  service  abroad,  while  for 
the  same  reason  the  troops  were  disbanded,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  rush  home.  To  disturb  the  festive  rejoicing  was 
accounted  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  city.  In  all  things  only  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  not  their  duties,  were  taken  into  account,  all  at- 
tempts to  enforce  obligations  were  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
there  was  an  absence  of  salutary  discipline  in  the  public 
market'-place  as  well  as  in  the  private  homes ;  for  even  the 
slaves  it  was  not  contrived  to  keep  under.    A  system  of 
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mutual  concession  had  been  tacitly  agreed  upon  at  Athens; 
it  would  have  amounted  to  an  offence  against  the  &shion 
of  society  for  any  man  publicly  to  stigmatise  the  frivolous 
self-indulgence  of  any  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  .Sschines, 
when  inveighing  against  the  vices  of  the  trierarchs,  ex- 
pressly wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  the  object  of  his 
charge  is  only  the  brutal  audacity  which  mocks  all  public 
decency,  and  the  conversion  of  inmiorality  into  a  trade. 

The  popular  ^^^^  was  the  Condition  of  society ;  and  thus 
Msembiy.  neither  could  the  civic  assemblies  maintain 
any  dignity  in  their  bearing.  A  really  earnest  spirit  was 
wanting,  even  when  the  most  momentous  matters  were  the 
subject  of  debate;  the  common  interest  was  no  longer 
generally  interesting ;  and  here,  too,  pastime  and  diversion 
were  sought,  and  these  objects  determined  the  conduct  of 
the  orators.  Outwardly  n^ligent,  even  with  their  shoulders 
bare,  they  appeared  before  the  people,  relying  upon  a  sono- 
rous voice  and  a  dazzling  flow  of  words,  to  which  they 
added  the  attraction  of  histrionic  tricks.  Their  speeches 
were  poor  in  considerations  on  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  abounded  in  personalities, 
scandal  and  vulgar  jests.  Since  the  multitude  was  too 
indolent  to  enter  into  a  consultation  and  to  form  an  opinion 
for  itself,  few  took  part  in  the  debate ;  and  those  speakers 
were  the  most  popular  who  gave  the  least  trouble  to  their 
hearers.  This  demand  of  course  only  men  devoid  of  con- 
science were  ready  to  supply,  persons  of  talent  and  practi- 
cal skill,  but  without  superior  culture  or  a  liberal  training. 
They  struck  the  note,  and  had  their  agents  at  hand,  who 
according  to  given  hints  shouted  applause  to  the  one, 
drowned  the  words  of  the  other  in  clamor,  and  thus  con- 
fused the  multitude  in  order  to  be  able  all  the  more  easily 
to  direct  it  A  group  of  men  entertaining  the  same  views 
unites ;  they  form  a  close  party ;  and  the  multitude  so 
thoroughly  accustoms  itself  to  be  controlled  by  them,  that 
they  demean  themselves  as  the  lords  and  masters  of  the 
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city.  Such  was  notably  the  case  with  Aristophon  and  his 
associates,  who  established  a  genuine  reign  of  terror  over 
Athens.  "  They  claim/'  we  read  in  a  speech  of  the  day, 
"  absolute  liberty  of  speaking  to  you  and  of  acting  ae> 
cording  as  they  choose ;  they  bring  everything  into  thdr 
hands,  and,  as  it  were  like  public  criers,  offer  the  state  to 
the  highest  bidder.  They  cause  whom  they  wish  to  be 
crowned  or  not  crowned,  and  have  secured  to  themselves 
more  authority  than  belongs  to  the  decrees  of  the  civic  as- 
sembly." The  orators  flatter  the  people  and  foster  phases 
of  agitation,  in  order  to  maintain  their  influence ;  they 
take  pay  both  for  speaking  and  for  holding  their  peace ; 
and  change  fix>m  b^^rs  into  rich  men,  while  the  state  is 
becoming  more  and  more  impoverished.  The  citizens  curse 
them,  when  afiairs  take  a  bad  turn,  but  relapse  again  and 
again  into  their  unworthy  relation  of  dependence.* 

In  legislation,  the  principles  of  ancient  Leginution. 
times  had  been  recurred  to ;  but  they  had  not 
been  fidthfuUy  observed.  There  prevailed  anew  an  over- 
busy  tendency  to  make  new  laws,  and  in  consequence  an 
incurable  state  of  disquiet  Every  month — and  frequent- 
ly too  in  violation  of  the  customary  regulations,  viz.  with- 
out any  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  without  any 
preliminary  examination  and  public  exhibition  such  as 
prescription  demanded,  without  the  fixed  terms  being 
awaited  or  the  contradictions  thence  resulting  taken  into 
account— new  laws  were  passed,  which  in  contravention 
of  the  principles  of  the  republic  were  devised  to  suit 
special  cases  ;  laws  of  debt,  which  were  to  help  particular 
persons  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  others  to  which  a  re^ 
trospective  force  was  given,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
party-objects.  Herewith  is  connected  the  influence  gained 
in  Athens  by  the  scribes.  These  were  persons  of  a  low 
class,  slaves  and  freedmen,  whose  business  was  the  reading, 

*  Dominion  of   faction:   voAirti^trfai  icarA  <rv^fiopt«f,  Dem.  li.  20.    De- 
•crJption  of  the  terroilBm  exercised  by  the  party  of  Aristophon:  Dem.  li.  3& 
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compoeidoD,  and  preservation  of  written  docmnentB,  and 
who  thereby  acquired  a  versatility  in  businees,  which 
made  them  indispensable  to  every  office,  great  or  smalL 
They  were  a  venal  set,  useful  for  any  and  every  purpose, 
ready  for  any  kind  of  service,  and  fiuniliar  with  all  the 
species  of  tricks.  When  such  men  acquired  authority, 
there  spread  together  with  them  through  all  branches  of 
the  administration  a  spirit  of  impunity  and  dishonesty, 
above  all,  of  course,  where  the  management  of  trust- 
moneys  was  in  question.  A .  universal  mistrust  poisoned 
Litigiou»-  P'l^Aic  life.  The  most  usual  weapon  with 
neM.  which  one  party  attacked  the  other,  or  one 

citizen  fought  out  a  personal  contest  against  another,  was 
an  indictment  for  peculation ;  and  the  lamentable  love  of 
litigation,  which  characterized  the  Athenians,  thereby  re- 
ceived superabundant  nourishment.  Aristophon  himself 
was  charged  with  having  kept  back  in  his  hands  moneys 
intended  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  of  golden 
wreaths ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  alternative,  he 
was  obliged  at  once  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Indeed, 
it  became  customary  to  appoint  extraordinary  commissions 
to  inquire  who  was  illegally  in  possession  of  sacred  or 
public  moneys.  During  the  progress  of  the  suits,  oppor- 
tunities were  found  for  tricks  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  de- 
lude the  judges,  or  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tences actually  pronounced.  In  public  and  hi  private  mat- 
ters all  means  seemed  allowable;  personal  abuse  was  in- 
dulgi^d  in,  and  there  were  always  at  command  venal  wit- 
nesptra  and  advocates,  who  were  ready  to  compose  a  speech 
to  bo  made  in  court  in  any  cause,  dther  for  plaintiff  or 
for  defendant.  No  dishonor  any  longer  attached  to  the 
payment  of  counsel ;  the  advocates  or  writers  of  speeches 
{Logo^rapM)  made  their  living  out  of  the  suits,  and  did  their 
beat  to  goad  men  into  quarreling  with  one  another.  They 
had  as  it  wereset  up  their  domestic  establishments  in  the  law- 
courts,  and  lay  in  wait  for  any  dispute  among  the  dtizena 
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This  petty  war&re  between  citixens  and  civic  parties 
claimed  attention  more  than  anything  else ;  upon  it  time 
and  strength  were  expended,  while  the  commonweal  re- 
mained neglected.  As  the  confusion  in  l^;ishition  in- 
creased, indictments  for  ill^al  motions  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  popular  orators  of  the  genuine  stamp 
sought  a  kind  of  chivalry  in  boldly  confronting  these  at- 
tacks. Aristophon  boasted  of  having  fought  to  an  issue 
seventy-five  such  quarrels. 

Those  were  meet  of  all  exposed  to  8uspici<»i  .^^ 
and  active  enmity  who  were  invested  with  to»«DdUM 
public  powers,  viz.  the  envoys  and,  most  notA- 
bly,  the  generals.  If  they  were  suocessAil,  they  were 
without  consideration  of  persons  immoderately  honored 
and  extolled ;  for  the  observance  of  a  just  standard  in 
public  acknowledgments  had  long  been  lost,  and,  instead 
of  the  wise  economy  which  had  distinguished  the  Athens 
of  earlier  days,  it  had  become  the  practice  prodigally  to 
squander  the  highest  gifts  of  honor,  and  to  indulge  in  a 
senseless  extravagance.  But  far  worse  was  the  opposite 
of  this :  viz.  that,  whenever  a  calamity  had  befiillen  the 
city,  the  commanders  of  the  troops  were  made  to  suffer  for 
the  vexation  felt  by  the  citizens.  Nothing  was  more 
damaging  to  the  state  than  the  perpetual  strife  between 
the  orators  and  the  generals.  Person  who  sat  safely  at 
home  and  understood  nothing  of  the  military  matters, 
brought  charges  of  life  and  death  against  the  men  return- 
ing from  arduous  campaigns,  when  it  became  their  duty  to 
give  an  account  of  their  conduct  in  office,  and  made  them 
sick  of  doing  their  best,  though  upon  their  will  to  do  it 
everything  depended.  After  Callistratus  had  set  so  bad 
an  example  by  his  attack  upon  Timotheus,  this  evil  sys- 
tem steadily  grew  worse ;  and  there  was  no  general  who 
was  not  several  times  indicted  for  high  treason. 

And  what  in  truth  was  the  position  of  the  generals  in 
those  days  ?    They  no  longer,  it  should  be  remembered, 

6* 
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oommaaded  Attic  citizens,  held  together  by  a  sense  of  hon* 
or  and  by  a  feeling  of  patriotism.  The  wealthy  Athe- 
nians as  a  matter  of  duty  served  as  cavalry,  the  state  fur- 
nishing the  customary  supplementary  payment  for  the 
purpose;  their  handsome  squadrons  formed  the  proces- 
sions, which  were  part  of  the  pomp  of  the  city  festivals ; 
but  service  abroad  they  evaded.  In  the  place  of  the 
wealthier,  poorer  citizens  entered  as  substitutes,  in  order 
to  improve  their  financial  circumstances  by  pay  and  pil- 
lage ;  in  this  matter  again  money  became  so  emphatically 
the  main  object,  that  the  warriors  would  not  even  march 
outside  the  gates  for  a  review  without  having  received  pay. 
From  other  states,  too,  enough  men  came  in  who  were 
ready  to  sell  their  persons  and  their  lives ;  and  these  were 
homeless  adventurers,  folk  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred, 
who  took  service  to-day  with  the  Persians  and  the  i^yp- 
tians,  and  to-morrow  with  the  Athenians.  Such  troops 
were  only  to  be  kept  together  by  money.  War  was  there- 
fore diverted  into  those  regions  where  there  was  the  best 
prospect  of  gain ;  money  meant  power  and  victory,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  money,  hands  were  laid  even  upon  the 
property  of  the  temples. 

The  condi-  ^^  ®^^^  *  systcm  of  mercenaries  was  not  to 
floaDces**^  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  state,  there  was 
needed  a  public  treasury  with  well-assured 
sources  of  income,  and  a  fixed  war-budget  But  the  en- 
tire financial  system  upon  which  the  greatness  of  Athens 
rested  (vol.  ii.  p.  523)  had  long  ago  fallen  to  pieces;  the 
regular  sources  of  income,  in  particular  the  tributes,  had 
tlrie^l  ixp,  \sir}i  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant,  and  there 
wai=i  no  fuuil  in  existence.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  an 
army  to  be  assembled,  than  it  became  requisite  to  levy 
property-taxes,  and  to  obtain  immediately  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens  the  mone3r3  needed  for  the  expenses 
of  cuL^Iri  fitirticiilar  war.  The  dislike  of  giving  was  intensi- 
fi^  by  the  frequent  demands,  as  well  as  by  the  absence 
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of  oorreBponding  suooees:  and  thU  dialike  was  all  tht 
greater,  inasmuch  as  the  monej  of  the  citiseos  mostlj  weot 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  To  these  causes  of  unwill- 
ingness were  added  the  distrust  of  the  administrators  of 
the  sums  collected  with  so  much  trouble  and  the  informa- 
tions perpetually  laid  as  to  unconscientious  squandering 
of  the  moneys.  Special  officials  {Eaceta$Ut)  were  there- 
fore sent  out  to  see  whether  the  profiassed  number  of  mer* 
cenaries  was  actually  in  existence ;  but  these  controlling 
authorities  it  was  likewise  possible  to  bribe,  if  the  general 
thought  it  worth  his  while.  But  even  if  no  part  of  the 
moneys  granted  was  made  away  with,  yet  there  was  an 
utter  disproportion  between  them  and  the  requirements  of 
the  war ;  as  a  rule  they  only  sufficed  to  bring  together  the 
mercenaries,  and  the  idea  became  more  and  more  custom- 
ary, that  army  and  fleet  ought  to  maintain  themselves 
abroad. 

Timotheus  set  the  first  example  of  wars  ^^  poiiuon 
which  cost  nothing.  In'  his  patriotic  zeal  he  2j,{Jj^ 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  remoye  eyery 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  glorious  enterprises,  and  took  plea- 
sure in  contrasting  the  trifling  expense  of  his  victories  with 
the  enormous  pecuniary  sacrifices  exacted  by  the  expedi- 
tions of  Pericles.  He  procured  money  from  friend  and  from 
foe,  and,  when  a  deficency  occurred,  contrived  to  pay  his 
way  by  a  sham-money  of  copper,  to  which  he  was  able  to 
give  currency  by  virtue  of  his  personal  credit  Timotheus 
seduced  the  Athenians  into  the  serious  error  of  believing 
it  possible  to  carry  on  sucessfiil  wars  without  a  fimd  and 
without  a  r^ular  system  of  financial  administration. 
This  delusion  was  too  agreeable  for  them  to  take  warning 
from  experience,  although  already  in  the  case  of  Timo- 
theus himself  it  might  have  been  perceived,  what  where  the 
real  conditions  of  such  a  method  of  conducting  war.  The 
general  never  had  any  control  over  his  own  movements ; 
he  was  incapable  of  carrying  out  plans  of  an  extensive 
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kind ;  he  was  forced  to  evade  all  more  important  tasks,  and 
to  dissipate  his  strength  in  petty  warfare ;  irom  the  first 
he  was  altogether  unahle  to  undertake  to  receive  and 
execute  definite  instructions.  The  necessary  consequence 
was,  that  the  generals  became  more  and  more  independent, 
self-willed  and  arbitrary  as  towards  the  city.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  had  to  pay  more  consideration  to  their  troops, 
they  took  less  account  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
commissioned.  If  they  procured  pay  and  soldiers  them- 
selves, they  desired  likewise  to  reserve  for  themselves  the 
glory  of  the  successes  which  were  achieved.  Accord- 
ingly, instead  of  the  victories  of  Athens,  the  victories  of 
the  generals  were  now  alone  spoken  of;  and  it  was  not  the 
name  of  the  city,  but  his  own,  which  the  victorious 
commander  was  wont  to  inscribe  upon  the  spoils  brought 
home  by  him. 

Furthermore,  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  that  the  generals,  while  finding  less  and  less  sup- 
port and  vigorous  assistance  in  their  native  city,  were  all 
the  more  eager  to  seek  for  combinations  abroad.  For  this 
Their  con-  ^^D^^Tous  Opportunities  offered  themselves ; 
nexion  with  ^^(1  ^hus  wc  find  Timothcus  in  alliance  with 
princes.  lasou  of  Pher»,  with  Alcetas  the  Moloasian, 
with  Amyntas  of  Macedonia,  and  even  iirith  Persian 
satraps.  The  most  important  advantages  were  obtained 
as  the  gifts  of  personal  friendship.  Similar  relations  are 
met  with  between  Iphicrates  and  the  Thracian  princes, 
between  Chares  and  Artabazus.  These  ties  of  amity  were 
secured  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  princely  fiuni- 
lies,  which  naturally  were  greatly  interested  in  attaching 
Hellenes  to  their  interests.  Thus  Seuthes  had  offered  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  to  Xenophon  (vol.  iv.  p.  196); 
Cotys  became  the  brother-in-law  of  Iphicrates,  and  Cerao- 
bleptes  of  Charidemus.  Hereby  the  Attic  generab  were 
placed  in  the  most  ambiguous  of  positions,  and  involved 
in  inextricable  conflicts  between  opposite  obligations  (p. 
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109).    They,   as    it    were,  included    themselTes    amoDg 
foreign  djuasts,  and  were  more  at  home  in  foreign  landj« 
than  at  Athens.    Just  as  Aldbiades  after  his  banishment 
founded  fiLstneases  for  himself  in  the  Cheraonnesus,  00  we 
find  in  this  period  generals  of  the  city,  while  they  were 
still  its  officers,  in  possession  of  towns,  bestowed  upon  them 
by  foreign  princes,  or  conquered  by  them  on  their  own  ac 
count    Thus  Hmotheus  is  said  to  have  received  the  towns 
of  Sestus  and  Crithote  as  a  gift  at  the  hands  of  Ariobar- 
zanes.      Iphicrates  was  allowed  to  r^ard  the  Thracian 
city  of  Drys  as  his  personal  property,  and  to  surround  it 
with  walls.    Chares  had  his  residence  at  Bigeum ;  and 
Chabrias  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  home  in 
^ypt,  where  he  pursued  a  perfectly  independent  policy. 
Thus  the  generals  became  estranged  from     tj,^,^  bli- 
the city,  and  obtained  a  personal   power,  gla-  {JJ^^JJ* 
ringly  contravening  the  spirit  of  the  republic. 
And   in  proportion  as  military  life  grew  distinct  fit>m 
civil,  the  commanders,  being  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  mercenaries,  who  required  a  downright  kind  of  disci- 
pline, assumed  a  rough  and  imperious  bearing ;  they  felt 
themselves,  as  towards  the  citizens,  in  the  character  of 
soldiers,  and  refused  to  suffer  the  tongue-valiant  gentry, 
who  monopolized  the  attention  of  the  assembly  at  Athens,, 
to  interfere  in  their  doings,  or  to  pass  judgment  upon  their 
campaigns.    But  on  the  other  side  there  remained  to  the 
civic  community,  guided  by  its  orators,  the  duty  of  as- 
signing to  each  general  his  sphere  of  military  operations, 
and  of  receiving  from  each  on  his  return  the  account  of 
his  proceedings  demanded  by  the  constitution.    There  ac- 
cordingly arose  on  this  head  an  unsatisfectory  state  of  re- 
lations, which  more  than  anything  else  inflicted  serious 
damage  upon  the  commonwealth.* 

•  Rontine  by  the  regular  basiness  of  scribes  (^mypaiiftanUy.  VU.  X.  Orat, 
MO.  npo9KVP9i¥  riiv  96Xov,  Dem.  xlx.  314.  Meier,  CimmtmL  d*  VUa  Lifmrgi,  pag. 
c.    Aristoph on  s^venty-flve  times  Indicted  wapav6tim¥:  JBsohia.  im  Om.  194 
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Such  was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  generals  to  the  state ;  and  how  rapidly 
these  relations  became  yet  worse  I  How  great  in  these 
times  was  the  difference  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  generation!  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  notably 
Timotheus,  still  admirably  contrived  to  control  the  exist- 
ing evils,  and  to  maintain  the  cohesion  between  dty  and 
army.  With  truly  Attic  genius  they  knew  how  to  make 
the  new  military  system  as  serviceable  as  possible  to  the 
state,  and  to  raise  its  defensive  strength  by  combining  the 
service  of  mercenaries  with  that  of  citizens ;  they  understood 
how  to  assert  the  superiority  of  Attic  culture  over  the  savage 
mass  of  the  troops,  although  already  in  the  case  of  Iphi- 
crates  the  defiant  ways  of  the  soldier  are  perceptible, — as 
was  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  indictment  of  Anstophon, 
when  the  general  drew  his  sword  in  the  face  of  the  orators. 

At  a  later  date,  however,  the  disastrous  evils  of  these 
relations  became  £Eir  more  openly  manifest  The  generals 
were  barbarized  simultaneously  with  the  bands  com- 
manded by  them ;  and  as  they  blended  with  these,  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  citizens,  and  lost  all  habits 
of  discipline  and  l^ality.  They  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween friend  and  foe,  squandered  the  money  in  Tyrannical 
arrogance,  levied  forced  requisitions  upon  the  confeder- 
ates, and  on  occasion  passed  with  all  their  troops  into 
foreign  service,  so  that  the  Athenians  were  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  fleet,  and  had  to  search 
for  it  on  the  wide  seas.  Indeed,  it  had  become  unknown 
who  was  the  master  of  the  fleet  It  is  in  this  condition 
that  we  find  affairs  under  Chares  and  Charidemus,  who 
exhibit  the  wild  ways  of  a  Greek  condoUiere  in  their  full 

Chares  development  Chares  was  already  in  his  per- 
sonal exterior  a  complete  contrast  to  the  ele- 

— ^Bfrravrol  rwv  ^iwtv y  Mf^chin.  71m.  113.— Timothens  and  Pericles:  Isocr. 
%y.  Ill,— Sham-money:  Boeckh,  P.  £c  o/ i4rt.  vol.  i.  p.  .^2  [Eng.  Tr.].— Con- 
Ifota  b*tween  civic  duty  and  foreign  connexions:  Dem.  xxiiL  139. 
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gaudy-built  Timotheus,  who,  like  his  father,  was  of  slight 
bodily  stature.  Chares  made  a  point  of  letting  it  be  seen 
on  every  occasion  that  he  was  above  all  a  soldier ;  and 
sought  to  impose  by  means  of  his  martial  figure  and  rodo- 
montading talk.  Accordingly,  Timotheus  reproved  his 
countrymen  for  appointing  a  man  general  by  reason  of  his 
broad  shoulders.  Such  a  man,  he  said,  might  indeed  bo 
adapted  for  carrying  the  general's  baggage ;  but  the  office 
of  general  required  a  man,  who,  free  from  all  low  desires, 
possessed  a  clear  judgment  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
city;  so  that  if  Chares  boasted  of  the  holos  in  his  shield 
and  the  wounds  on  his  body,  foolhardiness  was  no  praise 
befitting  a  general.  At  the  same  time  Chares  was  a  man 
of  profligate  habits,  who  took  delight  in  tho  harsh  alter- 
nation of  bloody  frays  with  efieminate  debaiicheiy,  whose 
admiral's  vessel  was  filled  with  wenches  and  female  flute- 
players,  and  who  shrank  from  no  means  of  securing  the 
favor  of  the  orators  and  of  the  dvic  assembly.  As  a  man  of 
the  vulgar  type,  his  natural  downrightuees  pleased  the  peo- 
ple far  better  than  the  fine  culture  of  Timotheus.  And 
indeed  Chares,  by  virtue  of  his  indefiEitigable  ambition,  his 
vei^atility  and  his  unwearying  officiousness,  during  fifty 
years  of  active  life  as  a  general,  obtained  many  an  advan- 
tage iu  the  field  for  the  Athenians ;  but  he  missed  more 
opportunities  than  he  took  advantage  of,  and  did  more 
harm  than  good ;  and,  although  he  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  Social  War  and  of  its  disastrous 
issue,  which  the  friends  of  Timotheus  laid  to  his  charge, 
yet  he,  above  all  others,  contributed  to  bring  his  native 
city  into  evil  repute,  and  to  destroy  the  patriotic  work  of 
Timotheus.* 

The  above-mentioned  generals  were  bom     charide- 
Athenians.    But  under  the  then  existing  cir-  musofOreus. 
cumstances  foreigners  too  were  unhesitatingly  taken  into 

♦  Timotheus    on   Chares:    PUit.  ApojpktJMem.    187.    Chares    and    aeon: 
Polyb.  ix.  23. 
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the  service  of  the  state,  provided  only  that  they  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  art,  which  in  those  times  was 
ac'coUQted  the  highest  task  of  the  general,  viz.  that  of  col- 
leutitig  volunteer  recruits,  and  drilling  them,  and  attach- 
ing^ th^^m  to  the  general's  person.  In  this  way  Charide- 
luii^  attained  to  high  honors :  a  man  who  was  not  even  in 
his  own  native  place,  Oreus  in  EuboBa,  reckoned  among 
tlie  c'ttizens  of  the  full-hlood,  who  rose  from  the  meanest 
canrliiion  by  his  exertions  as  a  soldier,  then  at  the  head  of 
a  bmi<l  of  his  own  made  himself  a  name  as  a  freebooter  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  was  on  this  account,  together  with 
hi^  nu'D,  taken  into  pay  by  Iphicrates,  when  that  general 
wished  to  increase  his  forces  against  Amphipolis.  Iphi- 
cratesi  displayed  a  thoughtless  confidence  in  Charidemus  ; 
he  entrusted  to  his  care  the  hostages  from  Amphipolis, 
with  itistructions  to  take  them  to  Athens.  Instead  of  this, 
Ciiaridemus  took  them  home  to  their  native  city,  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thracians  against  Athens.  But 
in  lieu  of  receiving  the  just  recompense  of  his  treachery, 
the  cunning  adventurer  contrived  anew  to  secure  confi- 
dence. Notwithstanding  his  perfidy,  which  had  inflicted 
irremediable  damage  upon  the  Athenians,  they  r^arded 
hita  a>^  a  man  whose  services  ought  not  to  be  rejected. 
Timotlieus  took  him  into  pay  again ;  and  the  Athenians 
even  ronferred  their  civic  franchise  upon  him,  in  order  to 
altiif'h  him  permanently  to  the  interest  of  their  city.  So 
tnw  Imd  the  standard  fidlen,  according  to  which  men  were 
judged  \  so  little  was  even  a  general  of  the  city  required  to 
posse.^^  what  in  truth  was  the  fundamental  condition  of 
any  salutary  service  to  the  state, — consdentionsness,  fideli- 
ty, and  patriotism  * 

Fort^ign         ^"^^  "^^^^  ^^  condition  of  the  military  sys- 

rsEhtioDB.      tem  of  the  Athenians  in  times  when  the  pos- 

sewiau  of  forces  which  could  be  relied  upon  was  more  in- 

dispen^ble  than  ever  before;  for  the  number  of  points 

«  ChMrldemus:  Schlfer,  Dmoiffi,  i.  879. 
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requiring  to  be  defended  was  continually  on  the  increaae. 
The  utmost  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  energy  were  therefore 
needed,  if  Athens  desired  to  maintain  her  position  in  the 
iESgean.  But  since  the  condition  of  things  at  home  was 
what  it  was,  the  foreign  relations  could  not  fiul  to  become 
rapidly  worse,  the  most  important  places  to  be  lost,  and 
ihe  confederates  to  revolt  The  Athenians  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  on  by  the  course  of  events,  while  there 
was  no  mind  gifted  with  foresight  to  guide  the  helm  of  the 
state  and  to  keep  definite  aims  in  view.  They  took  plea- 
sure in  the  vagueness  of  existing  relations,  oitertaining  no 
really  serious  intentions  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and  con- 
cluding treaties  without  any  fixed  resolutions  of  observing 
them.  Thus  ^ven  their  foreign  policy  shows  how  tho- 
roughly the  love  of  law  and  of  moral  order  in  public  lift 
bad  become  dulled. 

Of  all  the  existing  foreign  relations,  those  ^^  ^^^ 
with  the  princes  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  JJJ!^  ^**" 
were  in  truth  the  most  favorable  and  the  best 
warranted.  Here  since  the  year  438  the  family  of  the 
Bpartocidse  had  held  sway,  who  displayed  a  friendship 
towards  the  Athenians,  which  had  alone  survived  all  the 
changes  of  fortune  and  the  heaviest  blows  suffered  by 
Athens.  Satyrus  and  his  son  Leucon  (39^-353  b.  c.) 
were  specially  zealous  in  giving  proo6  of  this  kindly  feel- 
ing. Leucon  relieved  the  Attic  vessels  of  the  exit-dues, 
conceded  to  them  important  privil^es  in  the  purchase  of 
com,  so  that  all  vessels  had  to  wait,  until  the  Athenians 
had  fully  laden  their  ships;  he  even  occasionally  in 
times  of  dearth  allowed  them  to  buy  considerable  stores  at 
a  moderate  price.  In  general  he  attached  the  highest 
value  to  the  maint^iance  of  fixed  and  well-ordered  rela- 
tions with  the  chief  market  for  the  com  of  the  Pontus, 
which  were  based  upon  a  salutary  reciprocity  of  hospitable 
relations  of  traffic 

With  Egypt  and  Cyprus  the  most  advantageous  oon- 
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nexions    had  been  entered    into    by  Athens;    but    in 
Egypt  and     either  country  she  had  left  her  allies  in  the 
^^"^  lurch  (vol.  iv.  p.  294).    As  towards  Peisia, 

the  relations  of  the  Athenians  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree uncertain  ;  they  oscillated  between  a  re- 
^*"^  spectful  attitude,  conceding  to  the  Great  King 
the  authority  of  a  suzerain,  and  a  contempt,  regarding  the 
empire  as  in  a  condition  of  dissolution,  and  treating  it  as 
a  state  in  the  case  of  which  it  was  of  no  moment  whatever, 
whether  the  obligations  assumed  towards  it  were  observed 
or  not.  The  highest  value  was  attached  to  the  conclusion 
of  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Great  King,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  satraps  in  revolt  against  him  were  suppli- 
ed, as  if  no  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
Archipelago  ever  reached  the  remote  court  of  Susa.  The 
entire  civic  community  loudly  applauded  the  defeat  of  the 
royal  army  by  Chares,  as  if  it  had  been  another  victory 
of  Marathon ;  and  when  hereupon  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus, 
complained,  this  sufficed  to  scare  the  Athenians  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  withdrew  their  fleet  and  abandoned  all 
the  advantages  gained,  in  order  at  any  risk  to  avoid  being 
involved  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  Great  King  (p.  121). 
Thrace.  ^"^  ^^^  ™^*  important  of  all  foreign  rela- 
tions were  those  with  the  powers  on  the  Thra- 
clan  Sea  and  on  the  Hellespont,  the  high-road  of  the 
Athenian  comnsupplies.  Nowhere  were  their  affidrs  in- 
volved in  greater  difficulty  and  exposed  to  more  frequent 
changes ;  here  was  the  open  wound,  which  kept  the  city 
in  n  perpetual  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  consumed 
it^  best  vital  power.  Here  everything  had  entered  into 
an  unfortunate  phase ;  and  the  dominion  which  had  been 
gained  at  the  coast  of  such  infinite  sacrifices,  it  was,  since 
the  fatal  expedition  of  Brasidas,  found  impossible  in  any 
way  to  restore.  Amphipolis,  solemnly  declared  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Athenians  by  Sparta,  Persia  and  Macedonia, 
defied  all  the  attacks  even  of  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus ; 
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and  though  seemin^j  the  Athenians  had  it  once  more  in 
their  hands,  it  was  again  further  from  them  than  ever 
before.  Similarly,  OlynUius  and  the  Chalddian  cities 
were  able,  without  receiying  chastisement,  to  refuse  to  join 
the  Attic  Naval  confederation.  The  ancient  friendship  of 
the  OdryssB  (p.  15)  had  loug  since  changed  into  bitter  en- 
mity ;  and  bloody  feuds  were  carried  on  in  order  to  de- 
cide, whether  for  a  time  the  influence  of  Athens,  or  that 
of  a  native  dynast,  was  to  preponderate.  Neither  party 
was  decidedly  the  stronger ;  for  the  superiority  of  the  At- 
tic arms  was  fiur  outweighed  by  the  &ct  of  the  extreme 
remoteness  of  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  as  well  as  by  the 
difficulties  caused  by  wind  and  weather ;  and  the  Thracian 
princes  contrived  to  overcome  the  Athenians  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  to  make  the  talent  of  Attic  generals 
serve  the  purposes  of  dynastic  policy ;  for  Cotys,  it  will  be 
remembered,  owed  his  position  of  power  to  Iphicrates,  and 
Cersobleptes  his  (since  the  year  359)  to  Charidemus.  But 
such  successes  as  were  actually  obtained,  the  Athenians 
owed  solely  to  the  feuds  which  broke  out  between  the 
Thracian  chie& ;  and  it  was  again  only  in  this  way  that 
in  the  year  357  the  treaty  was  brought  about,  by  which 
Chares  once  more  recovered  the  Chersonnesus  for  Athens. 
Yet  even  now  the  tenure  of  it  remained  a  very  insecure 
one ;  for  Cardia,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  penin- 
sula of  which  its  citadel  was  the  key,  situate  on  the  isth- 
mus connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  a  town 
founded  by  Greeks  and  inhabited  by  a  population  of  At- 
tic descent,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Thracian  prince. 
And  concerning  all  treaties  with  him  this  alone  was 
known :  that  he  kept  them  only  just  so  long  as  he  lacked 
the  power  to  free  himself  from  them.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  guarantee  for  these  possessions,  which  Athens 
was  wholly  unable  to  renounce  without  seeing  the  basee 
of  her  prosperity  called  in  question,  unless  the  princes 
there  were  completely  overcome  and  deprived  of  the  pes- 
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sibility  of  outstepping  the  limits  placed  upon  them  bj 
treaty.  But  for  such  a  method  of  conducting  war  the 
Athenians  were  wholly  deficient  in  both  courage  and  re- 
sources ;  the  utmost  they  accomplished  were  naval  arma- 
ments, which  temporarily  restored  the  authority  of  Athens 
and  enforced  momentary  concessions.  But  if  it  was  im- 
possible to  overcome  the  chieftains  of  the  Thracian  coast, 
how  was  the  new  enemy  to  be  defied,  who  was  advancing 
from  the  interior,  and  who  combined  the  faithless  policy 
of  the  petty  barbarian  princes  with  a  steadily  extending 
imperial  power,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  ? 

The  results  "^^  ^^^  ^^V  ^^  indulged  in  the  flattering 
of  AriltS^"*^^  delusion,  that  the  interests  of  the  Macedonian 
phon.  ^ng  ^ere  identical  with  those  of  Athens,  and 

that  he  would  be  of  good  service  against  Amphipolis, 
against  the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  against  the  Odrysse. 
But  by  his  occupation  of  Amphipolis  (p.  55)  Philip  had 
thrown  off  the  mask ;  and  herewith  a  new  foe  had  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  endangered  the  possession 
of  the  colonies ;  and  this  new  foe,  as  the  Athenians  were 
soon  obliged  to  confess  to  themselves,  was  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  with  the  Greek  states,  the 
Naval  Confederation  had  notwithstanding  its  many  in- 
firmities yet  ensured  this  advantage :  that  it  maintained  a 
connexion  between  Athens  and  the  Archipelago,  and  pre- 
vented the  downfiidl  of  the  ancient  traditions.  Athens 
might,  and  could  not  but,  conceive  herself  a  Great  Power, 
when  the  deputies  came  to  the  city  from  Rhodes  and  from 
Cos,  from  Byzantium  and  from  Chios.  After  all,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  this  connexion  being  firmly  established 
by  the  gradual  force  of  habit,  and  invested  with  a  new 
importance  by  the  common  danger  which  beset  it  But 
DOW  it  began  to  collapse  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
worst  danger  was  imminent,  when  Philip  was  revealing 
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bis  designs  of  maritime  dominion.  Corcyra  had  already 
been  lost  at  an  earlier  date  (p.  Ill);  Athens  therefore 
only  retained  the  least  powerful  islands ;  a  shadowy  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Federal  Council  continued  to  hold  its 
meetings  in  the  city,  and  about  forty-five  talents  (£11,000 
etre,)  of  federal  contributions  were  paid  in.  The  cowardly 
character  of  the  treaty  of  peace  materially  helped  thorough- 
ly to  undermine  the  authority  Of  Athens.  For  hitherto 
she  had  always  at  least  remained  a  power  in  the  JBgean ; 
and  for  this  reason  an  Attic  party  had  maintained  itself 
in  the  islands,  and  had  directed  their  constitutional  life  in 
harmony  with  Athens.  But  now  the  opposite  influences 
came  to  prevail,  and  in  the  most  important  cities  revolu- 
tionary movements  broke  out,  which  ended  either  in  the 
government  &lling  into  the  hands  of  the  oligarchs,  or  in 
the  establishment  of  Tyrannical  rule.  The  Persians 
encouraged  these  revolutions ;  and  MaussoUus  took  advan- 
tage of  them,  in  order  to  subject  to  his  authority  and  to 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Great  King  the  islands  in  his  more 
immediate  vicinity,  in  particular  Cos  and  Rhodes.  In 
Chios  the  civic  community  and  the  oligarchical  party  con- 
tended with  alternating  success.  In  the  towns  of  Lesbos 
oligarchical  or  Tyrannical  governments  were  likewise 
established.  Thus  hostile  parties  and  hostile  powers 
gained  preponderance  in  the  islands,  and  estranged  them 
from  the  Athenians,  so  that  even  the  non-political  rela- 
tions suffered,  while  the  commercial  traffic  was  disturbed 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  damaged. 

This  was  the  result  brought  about  for  the  Athenians  by 
the  policy  of  Aristophon;  although  the  conclusion  of 
peace  was  moved  in  opposition  to  him,  and  carried  by  a 
party  which  was  adverse  to  his,  and  which  asserted  a  novel 
view  of  public  affiLirs.  For  up  to  this  time  the  Attic 
statesmen,  although  they  pursued  no  independent  or  con- 
sistent policy,  had  invariably  deemed  it  their  duty  to  up- 
hold the  power  of  their  native  city,  so  far  as  in  them  lay. 
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Callistratus  had  inde&tigablj  struggled  against  the  hege- 
mouy  of  Thebes ;  and  Aristophon  had  sought  to  advance 
Athens  at  the  cost  of  Sparta,  and  had  shrunk  from  do  con- 
test for  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  of  the  city.  Both 
retained  something  of  the  moral  elevation  which  bad  ac^ 
companied  the  new  birth  of  Athens ;  they  never  left  out 
of  sight  the  thought  of  the  Hellenic  mission  of  the  city, 
and  incited  their  fellow-citizens  to  patriotic  exertions.* 

The  oiicy  ®^*  ^^^  ™^^  came  forward,  who  acquired 
ofEubuius.  influence  by  providing  for  nothing  but  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  setting  up  as 
the  programme  of  their  party  the  renunciation  of  all 
aims  of  a  loftier  character  and  such  as  could  be  reached 
only  by  means  of  sacrifices.  All  the  troubles  through 
which  the  city  had  passed  since  the  Sicilian  expedition 
they  averrsd  to  be  the  result  of  visionary  projects  surpass- 
ing the  strength  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  firuits  of 
the  craving  of  the  Athenians  to  be  a  great  power.  It  was 
therefore,  they  said,  necessary  for  the  city  to  confine  itself 
to  its  most  immediate  tasks,  and  above  all  to  endeavor, 
while  maintaining  a  well-ordered  economy  at  home  and 
peaceable  relations  towards  its  neighbors,  to  foster  trade 
and  civic  prosperity.  This  public  policy  resembled  the 
views  of  life  taken  by  a  man,  who  withdraws  from  exten- 
sive concerns  involving  heavy  risks,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
evening  of  his  life  in  comfortable  tranquillity.  The  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  well  satisfied  with  this  sys- 
tem; they  by  no  means  intended  on  that  account  to  cease 
to  be  conscious  that  they  were  Athenians;  and  nothing 
was  more  welcome  to  them,  than  when  the  orators  nar- 
rated to  them  the  deeds  of  their  great  ancestors,  while 
they  were  themselves  reposing  on  the  laurels  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  not  disturbed  in  their  comfortable  life  by  any 
levies  of  troops  or  taxes. 

*  As  to  the  dominion  on  the  Bospoms :  Boeckh,  Oorp.  Inter.  Or,  ii.  p.  88.— 
K^venuen  derived  by  Athens  from  the  Confederates:  Dem.  xWii.  834. 
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The  spokesman  of  this  peaoe-policy  was  Eubulus,  of  the 
Attic  deme  of  Anaphlystos,  who  was  born  about  the  time 
when  Athens  was  liberating  herself  from  the  Spartan 
yoke.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  the  citizens  as  an 
orator,  and  they  took  pleasure  in  his  guileless  ways,  which 
were  of  a  kind  naturally  to  awaken  confidence.  He  dis- 
played skill  in  business,  and  in  particular  a  clearsighted- 
ness in  matters  of  finance,  which  enabled  him  to  lay  bare 
a  variety  of  abuses  and  trangressions  committed  under  Uie 
administration  of  Aristophon  and  his  associates.  When 
hereupon  the  interference  of  Persia  threatened  endlessly 
to  extend  the  Social  War, — ^while  the  resources  of  Athens 
had  already  been  exhausted  at  its  commenoement,  while 
the  generals  were  quarrelling  with  one  another,  and  there 
was  an  utter  absence  of  belief  in  a  successful  issue, — Eubu- 
lus  perceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  him  to 
come  forth  from  his  more  restricted  sphere,  which  had 
merely  been  that  of  exercising  a  control  over  the  finances, 
and  to  take  into  his  hands  the  great  question  of  the  day. 
It  is  true  that  the  career  of  an  Attic  statesman  could  not 
have  begun  more  shamefully,  than  by  his  insisting  upon 
the  conclusion,  under  existing  circumstances,  of  peace  at 
any  price,  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  efforts  which  had 
been  made,  and  upon  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  old 
maritime  dominion  of  Athens.  But  the  unblushing  open- 
ness with  which  he  subordinated  all  considerations  of 
honor  and  power  to  the  longing  for  peace,  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens,  whe  now  enjoyed  the  pleasant  senwt- 
tion  of  hearing  their  most  secret  feelings  and  innermost 
wishes  defended  by  eloquent  lips  as  thoroughly  justifiable. 
They  therefore  gave  themselves  up  with  indefinite  kindli- 
ness to  their  Eubulus,  who  contrived  to  tranquillize  them 
as  to  the  losses  of  the  moment,  and  to  console  them  with 
the  prospect  of  better  times.  It  was,  he  declared,  the  im- 
pmdent  and  irritating  policy  of  Aristophon  and  Chares 
which  had  caused  the  recent  disasters :  let  the  Athenians 
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only  endeavor  to  put  their  own  bouse  in  good  order ;  for 
upon  a  modest  domestic  life  were  based  the  true  wel&re 
and  prosperity  of  a  democratic  commonwealth* 

But  Eubulus  had  no  intention  of  bidding  his  fellow- 
citizens  remained  satisfied  with  mere  phrases.  He  earn- 
estly set  about  turning  the  benefits  of  the  peace  to  good 
account  for  his  city,  so  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  the  purpose ;  and  this  opportunity  he  fi)und, 
when  inmiediately  after  the  retirement  of  Aristophon  he 
was  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of  Treasurer  of  the  state  (vol 
ii.  p.  504).  His  entire  system  of  policy,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, had  its  origin  in  the  management  of  the 
finances :  in  this  department  he  was  at  home ;  with  refer- 
ence to  it  he  had  led  the  opposition,  and  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  defects  of  the  previous  administration ;  he 
could  therefore  energetically  address  himself  to  reforming 
it,  and  achieve  rapid  results.  At  the  dose  of  the  first 
term  of  his  administration  he  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  being 
able  to  show  a  not  inconsiderable  augmentation  of  the 
public  revenues. 

The  festi-  Hereupon  it  could  not  fail  to  become  clear, 
▼ai-money.  whether  the  object  of  Eubulus  really  was  the 
welfiure  of  the  city.  In  that  case,  however  much  he  loved 
peace,  it  behooved  him  to  provide  for  unseen  cases  and  to 
collect  a  fond,  while  without  such  a  fond  the  city  must 
always  remain  impotent,  and  incapable  even  of  preserving 
a  peace  worthy  of  trust  But  to  this  he  gave  no  thought 
He  desired  to  maintain  himself,  to  make  himself  indispen- 
sable, and  to  attach  the  people  to  him.  He  accordingly 
proposed  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  the  first  year  of 
peace.  The  Dionysia  (probably  in  the  spring  of  353  b.  c.) 
were  celebrated  with  a  merriment  long  denied  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  even  the  poorest  indulged  to  his  heart's  content  in 
unlimited  festive  enjoyment  Henceforth  Eubulus  was 
omnipotent  He  introduced  dependants  of  his  own  as  his 
successors  in  the  supreme  financial  office,  at  the  same  time^ 
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however,  diminishing  the  importance  of  thU  post ;  for  he 
was  powerful  enough  essentially  to  transform  the  whole 
system  of  the  Attic  financial  offices  in  accordance  with 
his  principles. 

Formerly  it  had  been  the  ordinary  practice  for  the  sur- 
plus sums  of  the  public  revenues  to  be  sunk  in  the  war- 
fund,  while  in  good  years  part  of  the  surplus  was  distribu- 
ted, in  order  to  make  up  to  the  poorer  citisens  their  en- 
trance-money on  the  days  of  theatrical  performances.  This 
was  the  ThearioaTif  or  theatre-money,  an  institution  con- 
necting itself  with  the  noblest  tendencies  of  the  Periclean 
state  (vol.  ii.  p.  493),  but  more  than  any  other  exposed  to 
the  dang^  of  d^enerating.  The  theatre-money  became 
bauqueting-money ;  it  was  doubled,  and  trebled  The 
Athenians  themselves  recognized  in  it  a  serious  evil  beset- 
ting the  commonweal,  and  abolished  it  accordingly ;  but 
Agyrrhius  (vol.  iv.  p.  297)  re-introduced  it  as  a  reoc^i^iiixed 
Integral  element  in  the  democracy,  and  therefore  in  the 
system  of  the  Attic  state.  But  it  had  at  least  never  been 
anything  more  than  a  practice  occasionally  resorted  to, 
and  the  citizens  had  not  been  allowed  an  established 
claim  upon  it,  however  disagreeable  the  non-payment  of  it 
might  affect  them. 

Now  of  a  sudden  entirely  new  principles  were  asserted. 
The  festival-moneys,  it  was  now  said,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant item  in  the  entire  budget :  the  fund  devoted  to  them 
ought  to  be  an  entirely  independent  one,  with  a  well-as- 
sured income.  The  officers  of  this  fund  ought  therefore 
not  only  to  have  instructions  to  distribute  the  moneys 
handed  over  to  them,  but,  in  order  that  the  payments  to 
their  fund  may  never  fall  short  of  its  due?  they  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  control  the  whole  system  of  public  receipts  and 
expenditure.  For  this  purpose  are  needed  men  enjoying 
public  confidence,  commissioned  by  the  civic  community, 
— 4f  it  chooses,  year  by  year.  Of  course  Eubulus  now  had 
a  fixed  seat  at  his  board;  the  distributions  were  made 
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more  copiouslj  than  ever  before,  and  he  was  regarded  a^ 
the  author  of  this  blissful  state  of  things. 

The  admin-  Herein  the  standpoint  of  his  system  of 
EabuiSs"*^  administration  announces  itself;  and  there  is 
01.  cvi  ^-cx.  ^^^^7  1*^*^®  obscurity  as  to  its  inevitable 
•±(B  a  354*  consequences.  A  merry  life  for  the  people  is 
the  most  important  of  all  considerations ;  and 
to  procure  the  means  requisite  for  this  is  the  first  and  most 
serious  task  of  a  conscientious  statesman.  It  is  as  if  in  a 
monarchy  the  principle  were  asserted,  that  the  income  of 
the  state  is  in  the  first  instance  designed  to  defray  the 
court-festivals,  and  court  hunting-parties,  and  other 
amusements  of  the  sovereign,  while  what  is  left  over  must 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  commonwealth.  Only, 
of  course,  a  principle  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  essential 
idea  of  a  state  is  but  rarely  put  forward  and  carried  out 
with  so  charmingly  simple  an  openness  as  it  was  by  Eubulus. 
Granted  that  the  festival  moneys,  constitute  the  revenues 
of  the  civic  community,  any  curtailment  of  these  moneys 
amounts  to  a  crime  of  lese-^majesU,  and  any  motion  tending 
in  this  direction  is,  so  to  speak,  equivalent  to  an  attempted 
act  of  violence  against  the  person  of  the  Demos,  Now, 
since  according  to  earlier  usage  the  surplus  of  the  year's 
income  passed  into  the  war-fiind,  it  became  necessary  to 
counteract  this  danger  by  anticipation ;  and  a  special  law 
was  therefore  passed,  attaching  the  penalty  of  death  to 
any  venturesome  attempt  to  propose  the  employment  of 
festival-moneys  for  purposes  of  war.  Thus  the  wise  appli- 
cation  of  the  public  resources  was  made  penal  as  an  abuse 
of  popular  rights,  and  prudent  economy  as  an  offence 
against  them ;  while  on  the  other  hand  luxury  was  recog- 
jiiziHl  as  the  one  thing  needfiil.  In  attempting  completely 
to  realize  the  principle  of  democracy,  the  Athenians  de- 
stroyed its  fundamental  law,  viz.  freedom  of  speech ;  for 
the  citizens  and  their  spokesmen  were  now  left  with  their 
baud?  bound,  when  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  corn- 
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monwealth  came  under  diflctiasioiL  Eveiy  expenditure 
for  war-purpoees  had  henceforth  to  be  defrayed  bj  the  spe- 
cial imposition  of  a  property-tax ;  and  hereby  the  whole 
question,  even  if  it  happened  to  involve  the  preservation  or 
ruin  of  the  state,  was  from  the  very  outset  made  unpala- 
table to  the  citizens. 

Of  such  institutions  it  was  possible  to  carry  ^^  ^ 
the  establishment;  whereas  formerly  every  ^Athenimn 
orator  who  made  any  novd  proposal,  was 
eagerly  watched  with  a  view  to  the  indictment  for  uncon- 
stitutional motions.  But  Eubulus  knew  how  to  strike 
chords  which  found  a  ready  response  on  all  sides  ;  he  based 
his  policy  upon  the  low  and  vulgar  inclinations  of  humani- 
ty, and  by  satisfying  these  estranged  his  fellow-citisens 
from  all  more  serious  endeavors.  The  grandeur  and 
loftiness  of  Attic  democracy  had  vanished,  while  all  the 
germs  of  the  pernicious  contained  in  it  were  fiilly  deve- 
loped. The  state  cherished  and  fostered  selfishness  instead 
of  overcoming  it.  A  life  of  comfort  and  a  craving  for 
amusement  were  encouraged  in  every  way,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  were  withdrawn  from  serious  afiairs. 
Conversation  became  more  and  more  superficial  and  frivo- 
lous. Famous  hetcerce  formed  the  chief  topic  of  the  town- 
talk  ;  the  new  inventions  of  Thearion,  the  leading  pastry- 
cook in  Athens,  were  hailed  with  loud  applause ;  and  the 
witty  sayings  which  had  been  uttered  at  jovial  banquets 
were  with  great  ardor  repeated  about  town.  The  manu- 
fiicture  of  jokes  became  a  recognized  proficiency,  above  all 
in  the  circle  of  the  so-called  "  Sixty,"  who  held  their  raeetr 
ings  in  the  Heracleum  near  the  Cynosarges.  King  Philip 
is  said  to  have  offered  a  talent  for  a  report  of  the  meetings 
of  this  society. 

Thus  life  went  on  in  the  joviality  characteristic  of  a 
petty  town,  and  the  people  became  more  and  more  en- 
feebled. No  counter-movement  took  place.  The  great 
mass  of  men  without  means  was  satisfied  by  the  festival- 
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moneys,  and  the  well-to-do  were  contented  by  a  peace- 
policy  which  kept  at  a  distance  the  terror  of  the  property- 
tax.  The  democrats  saw  in  Eubulus  one  of  their  own  set 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  while  the  aristocratic  circles  were 
likewise  in  his  favor,  because  they  had  never  given  their 
support  to  the  maintenance  of  a  maritime  dominion,  or  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  a  Oreat  Power,  on  the  part  of 
Athens.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  such  a  man  as 
this  was  for  sixteen  years  able  to  direct  the  state  of 
Pericles.* 

In  the  earlier  times  it  was  possible  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  Athens,  by  realu- 
ing  to  oneself  its  public  life  in  its  various  relations.  For 
everything  was  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
state,  served  its  ends,  and  found  its  basis  and  nourishment 
in  it  Such  was  the  case  with  plastic,  pictorial,  and  archi- 
tectural art,  with  poetry  in  all  its  branches,  with  the 
studies  of  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  astronomer, 
and  with  all  the  departments  of  science,  the  manifold 
variety  of  intellectual  life  forming  a  single  whole,  as  we 
endeavored  to  show  it  did  in  the  Peridean  age.  Now 
things  had  changed ;  and  it  would  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unjust,  were  a  judgment  as  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
Athens  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  her  political  condi- 
tion in  the  times  of  Callistratus,  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  ; 
for  its  best  forces  had  been  estranged  from  the  state,  and 
the  noblest  tendencies  of  the  period  were  unconnected  with 
iU  It  is  therefore  of  all  the  more  importance  to  devote  a 
separate  survey  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens  in  Sci- 
ence and  Art 

*  Kubulns,  Treasurer  for  the  financial  term  beginning  with  01.  eri.  S 
(Aphobetasft-omOl.  ovii.  3);  his  financial  law  dating  from  the  time  before 
th?  Ol3mthian  War:  Sch&fer, «.  c  i.  177, 185.  Enbulus  changed  the  Athenians 
into  Taren  tines :  Theop.  <g).  Harpocr.  «.  v.  E&/3<»vAof,  and  A  then.  166.— Among 
lilt  Aflterc  Noivwas  notorious  from  4a3  c«rc  (Harp. ;  Athen.).— Thearion :  Plat. 
Cofifit*.  618  b ;  Athen.  112.  His  shop  « the  habitation  of  twists,**  in  Aristoph. 
P^rrptMfcf  (Fr.  Com,  ii.  1009).— The  "Sixty:"  Athen.  614;  Gttttling.  6m, 
ALfkondL  i.  267. 
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Philoeophy  might  most  readilj  be  expected     ^cj^nfl^j 
to  have  acquired  a  salutaiy  influeooe  upon  »«»«»Aih. 
the  whole  life  of  the  Atheniaoa.    For  philoe- 
ophy was  the  youngest  and  the  mightiest  movement  which 
had  seized  upon  the  minds  of  men.    An  indi-  pmio^opu 
nation    to  philosophical   contemplation   had 
been  an  Attic  characteristic ;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
times  made  even  poets  moral  philosophers,  as  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  Euripides.    Moreover,  the  Socratic  philoeophy 
designed  to  be  not  idle  speculation,  but  practical  wisdom 
for  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  Socrates  demanded  from  his 
disciples  anytliing  but  seclusion  from  society ;  rather,  he 
called  upon  them  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs.    Finally, 
we  also  remember,  how  the  death  of  Socrates  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  his  influence  over  the  Athenians ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  ensued  a  thorough  reaction  (voL  iv.  p. 
161);    and  when  the  Sophist    Polycrates  put  forth  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  con- 
demnation of  Socrates,  the  attempt  met  with  general  oppo* 
sition    among  the  public^  and  was  refuted  by  several 
hands.'*' 

This  reaction  was  a  remorseful  consciousness  of  a  wrong 
committed,  creditable  to  the  kind-heartedness  of  the 
Athenians;  but  it  amounted  to  no  return  on  their  part 
from  the  course  of  conduct  which  they  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued. They  now  recognized  the  noble  martyr  as  one  of 
the  best  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  paid  him  honors  and 
set  up  his  image ;  yet  this  recognition  was  not  deep  or  se- 
rious enough  to  impel  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
elements  of  good  ofiered  to  them  by  Socrates.  Accord- 
ingly, the  germs  of  a  higher  life,  which  he  with  unweary- 
ing zeal  fostered  among  his  fellow-citizens,  attained  to  de- 

*  PoIycrateA  the  Sophist:  DIog.  LaSrt.  it.  38.  Suidms,  Defender  of  Basiiis 
and  accoser  of  Socrates :  Isocr.  xL  4.-~It  was  against  him  that  Lyaias  wrote 
(H5l8cher,  K  Ly.  200),  and  that  Xenophon  tno  composed  his  Jr«mora6afo, 
according  to  Cobet,  Mmnm.  viL  752,  who  appeals  to  Hermippas  op.  Diog.  LaCrt 
This  is  assented  to  by  Th.  Bergk,  Or.  LUL  898. 
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velopment  only  in  a  more  limited  association  of  men ;  and 
this  community  forms  within  the  popular  multitude  as  it 
were  a  separate  race,  a  new  generation  of  men,  owing  their 
spiritual  existence  to  Bocrates,  and  finding  in  him  their 
common  centre. 

The  influ-  '^^  Socratic  group  was  not,  however,  an 
e^of  800-  exclusive  sect,  like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans ; 
for  Socratte  was  at  no  time  the  head  of  a 
school  pledged  to  the  sayings  of  its  master.  His  teaching 
was  not  a  seed  which,  wheresoever  it  finds  a  ground  upon 
which  to  fiill,  produces,  though  in  difierent  decrees  of  ex- 
cellence, the  same  kind  of  plant ;  but  it  was  of  its  nature 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  impulse  to  a  human  life 
having  its  being  within,  and  independent  of  external 
influences,  to  a  search  afler  enduring  truth,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  free  and  self-conscious  individuality.  For 
this  reason,  too,  the  influence  of  Socrates  was  not  restricted 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  In  his  time  the  points  of  contrast 
between  the  several  states  and  cities  had  in  geperal  lost 
much  of  their  former  distinctness ;  the  Sophists  took  a 
pride  in  finding  themselves  at  home  everywhere,  and  the 
culture  spread  by  them  efiaced  the  impress  of  the  difier- 
ent characters  of  the  several  tribes.  This  is  also  manifest 
fit)m  the  fiexible  natures  of  a  Theramenes  and  an  Ald- 
biades,  who  was  able,  as  circumstances  demanded,  to  be  an 
Athenian,  Spartan,  Boeotian,  Ionian,  Thracian,  or  Persian. 
But  Socrates  desired  not  an  effiusement  of  peculiarities  due 
to  birth,  but  a  purification  of  them  ;  he  wished  that  men 
should  rise  above  the  usages  and  views  of  the  narrower 
circles  of  their  homes,  to  that  which  was  Hellenic  and 
universally  human.  An  efibrt  in  this  direction  in  these 
times  pervaded  the  entire  people ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  moral  and  mental  superiority  of  any  individual  Greek, 
he  felt  himself  unsatisfied  by  the  life  of  any  particular 
state,  and  by  the  social  relations  in  which  he  was  placed ; 
and  was  vividly  conscious  of  a  craving  for  a  higher  stand- 
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point,  for  absolute  and  univenallj  yalid  truth.  This 
craving  Socrates  met,  and  his  influence  therefore  extended 
far  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
its  benefits  were  pre-eminently  reaped  by  his  native  city, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  through  him  that  Athens  first  became 
in  full  measure  the  seat  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  to  which 
end  it  had  been  consecrated  by  Pericles,  and  that  it 
attained  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  life  to  a  primacy, 
which  fiur  outlasted  its  political  pre-eminence. 

Prom  all  sides  Hellenes  eager  for  know-     poM^ign 
ledge    arrived,    in  order  to  imbibe  Socratic  ^^J"*^ 
wisdom  at  its  source.     From  Thebes  came 
Bimmias  and  Cebes  (voL  iv.  p.  355) ;  from  H^ara  Eu- 
clides,  round  whom  the  orphaned  band  gath-     EacUdefc 
ered  after  the  death  of  its  master.    Having 
already  before  been  occupied  with  philosophic  studies,  he 
was  able  in  a  very  high  degree  to  acknowledge  the  ser- 
yices  which  Socrates  had  rendered  to  the  development  of 
a  logically  consequent  method  of  thought    Keen  dia- 
lectics were  his  element ;  and  he  was  indefiitigable  in  his 
endeavors  to  attack  all  conceptions,  views,  and  conclusions 
based  upon  sensual  perceptions.    Accordingly,  the  ethical 
side  of  the  Socratic  teaching  was  comparatively  disre- 
garded by  him,  and  still  more  so  by  his  successors,  who 
n^lected  the  profounder  problems  of  philosophical  con- 
sciousness, and  sought  to  place  their  whole  strength  in  the 
erigtui  art,  t.  6.  in  that  of  dialectic  contest    The  formal 
side  preponderated  in  this  school ;  and  this  was  why  it 
met  with  all  the  more  ready  a  response  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  no  wish  to  be  philosophers  proper,  but  who 
only  desired,  with  a  view  to  general  culture  and  practical 
purposes,  to  exercise  their  thinking  powers,  and  to  learn 
the  art  of  convincing  argumentation.    In  this     eui^u^jj 
direction  Eubulides  distinguished  himself,  a 
Milesian  by  birth,  who  lived  and  taught  at  Athens.     His 
was  a  manly  character;  in  the  philosopher,  not  less  than 
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in  other  men,  be  demanded  patriotism  and  a  love  of  liber- 
ty ;  and  bimself  adhered  to  the  democratic  party  at  Athens.^ 
Phwdo.  ^^  ^^  ^®  birthplace  of  Phaedo,  a  youth 

of  a  noble  house,  who  had  become  a  prisoner 
during  the  war  (vol.  iv.  p.  204).  Socrates  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  brought  about  his  liberation  on  the 
payment  of  a  ransom.  He  found  in  Phsedo  a  receptive 
mind,  which  gave  itself  up  to  him  with  absolute  devotion. 
To  Socrates  Phsedo  owed  his  salvation  fi^m  external  and 
internal  unfreedom ;  and  with  &ithful  zeal  he  cherished  in 
his  breast  the  germs  of  his  preserver's  teaching.  To  the 
dialectical  side  of  it  he  likewise  addressed  himself  with 
predilection ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  more  deeply  entered 
into  its  ethical  significance  than  Eubulides. 
Aristi   OB        -^  ^^^"^  ^^  Aristippus,  whom  the  fiune  of 

Socrates  had  attracted  to  Athens  from  remote 
Cyrene.  He  was  vividly  moved  by  the  teachings  of  the 
master,  but  never  fully  gave  himself  up  to  them.  He 
could  not  emancipate  himself  from  the  habits  of  the 
wealthy  commercial  city ;  he  retained  a  certain  want  of 
fixity  in  his  conduct  and  bearing,  and  had  about  him 
something  of  the  ways  of  the  Sophists.  In  his  philosophic 
cal  tendency  the  man  of  the  world  likewise  displays  him- 
self;  inasmuch  as  he  was  prejudiced  against  theoretical 
knowledge,  had  no  appreciation  for  dialectics,  and  re- 
garded philosophy  entirely  as  the  art  of  the  conduct  of 
life,  as  the  institution  of  man  in  the  way  of  attaining  to 
happiness.  In  reality,  he  said,  we  know  nothing  except 
that  which  has  reference  to  ourselves,  that  which  we  per- 
ceive as  occurring  in  ourselves.  In  this  alone  we  possess  a 
fixed  standard  for  the  desirable  and  the  good ;  for  all 
men  term  that  which  excites  a  feeling  of  enjoyment  good, 
and  the  reverse  bad.  But  certain  distinctions  ought  to  be 
drawn:  there  are  perceptions  of  enjoyment  of  several 

•  Eubulides:  Diog.  LaSrt.  U.  108. 
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kinds,  sensual  and  mental,  selfish  and  unselfish,  pure  un- 
disturbed sensations,  and  again  such  as  must  be  paid  for 
with  a  greater  degree  of  discomfort  Intelligence  is  there- 
fore necessary,  and  a  nuuij-sided  mental  culture,  in  order 
to  distinguish  those  enjoyments  which  are  salutary  from 
those  which  are  hurtful,  in  order  in  the  midst  of  enjoy- 
ment to  preserve  independence  of  mind,  in  order  to  be- 
come free  from  perverse  excitements,  which  disquiet  the 
soul,  from  envy  and  passion,  from  prejudices  and  chang- 
ing phases  of  feeling,  in  order  finally  to  be  able  to  bear 
even  wants  and  pain  with  equanimity.  Although,  there- 
fore, Aristippus  still  preserved  a  connexion  between  his 
views  and  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  inasmuch  as  he  as- 
serted knowledge  to  be  indispensable  as  means  for  attain- 
ing to  a  happy  life,  yet  this  connexion  was  of  a  very  loose 
kind.  For  with  him  the  domain  of  knowledge  narrowed 
itself  into  the  perception  of  the  individual,  and  in  his  eyes 
virtue  was  essentially  nothing  more  or  less  than  modera- 
tion in  enjoyment  It  was  difficult  to  sustain  a  teaching 
of  this  kind  at  a  moral  elevation ;  it  coquetted  with  the 
lower  impulses  of  human  nature,  and  thus,  after  already 
Aristippus  had  contrived  to  reconcile  his  philosophy  with 
luxurious  worldly  enjoyment,  his  successors  in  the  Cyre- 
naic  school  went  fiirther  and  further  on  the  dangerous 
path,  and  more  and  more  completely  renounced  the  80- 
cratic  impulse  towards  inquiry  and  towards  a  serious  con- 
duct of  life. 

A  different  course  was  pursued  by  Antis-  xnttathenei. 
thenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  but  the 
son  of  a  Thracian  mother.  In  his  case  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  grandeur  of  the  character  of  Socrates  which 
withdrew  him  from  the  Sophistical  tendency  and  from  the 
admiration  of  Gorgias,  and  which  impelled  him  to  consti- 
tute the  Socratic  idea  of  virtue  the  centre  of  all  his  efforts. 
He  therefore  agreed  with  Aristippus  in  this,  that  like  him 
he  r^arded  knowledge  as  nothing  more  than  means  to  an 

7* 
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end  ;  ia  his  view,  too,  philosophy  was  essentially  the  wise 
conduct  of  life  and  the  systematic  teaching  of  bliss  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  decisively  rejected  all  happiness  of 
life  rooted  in  external  possessions  and  in  effeminate  sensa- 
tions; and,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  refined  love  of  enjoy- 
ment urged  by  Aristippus,  Antisthenes  found  happiness  to 
lie  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  man  from  all  outward  posses- 
sions, in  virtue,  which  suffices  for  it9el£  Virtue  is  the  sole 
and  perfect  happiness  of  man,  and  there  is  no  unhappiness 
except  in  evil.  Virtue  is  the  fruit  of  correct  intelligence ; 
but,  after  all,  with  Antisthenes  intelligence  is  essentially  the 
direction  of  the  will ;  no  sooner  has  this  been  gained  than 
inquiry  loses  its  significance ;  so  that  for  him  the  idea  of  vir- 
tue had  little  definitenese  and  little  meaning.  His  practical 
maxims,  on  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  with  extreme  deci- 
sion and  distinctness ;  declaring  self-indulgence  to  be  a 
thing,  not  merely  of  indiflTerence  and  without  value,  but 
pernicious  and  hateful,  so  that  he  could  not  otherwise  con- 
ceive of  true  virtue,  than  in  the  form  of  voluntary  poverty, 
absolute  self-denial  and  resignation.  The  enjoyment  of  so- 
cial intercourse  and  of  all  the  charms  with  which  Attic 
esprit  had  contrived  so  abundantly  and  charmingly  to  en- 
dow the  life  of  the  city,  in  his  eyes  resembled  idol-worship; 
and  so  emphatically  was  the  development  of  an  absolute- 
ly free  individuality  the  object  of  main  importance  to 
him,  that  even  the  community  of  state-life  seemed  to  him 
a  preventive  restriction  of  it.  He  stood  in  no  other  re- 
lations with  the  world,  except  in  that  of  struggling  against 
it  and  endeavoring  to  save  individual  men  out  of  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  worked  with  extraordinary  zeal,  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  writings,  up  to  an  advanced  period  of 
age ;  and,  as  Aristippus  was  surpassed  by  his  pupils  in  the 
art  of  eojoyment,  so  was  Antisthenes  by  his  in  the  art  of 
nu>ff.m^n  resignation.  Diogenes,  the  son  of  Hicesius,  of 
tJie  "  rioi^;^  Si  nope,  was  the  perfected  cynic — for  such  was 
the  uamo  given  to  the  followers  of  Antisthenes,  a  name 
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derived  from  his  place  of  teaching,  the  gjrmnasium  Cyno- 
sarges,  and  at  the  same  time  intended  to  point  at  their 
offensiye  manner  of  life,  as  unworthy  of  a  homan  being. 
Hitherto  the  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to  see  philo* 
sophic  culture  united  to  prosperous  circumstances  and  r^ 
fined  manners ;  it  was  accounted  a  possession  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  Socrates  himself  was,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
tempt for  all  externals,  seen  holding  intercourse  with  aris- 
tocratic circles.  The  philosophy  of  the  cjmics  declared 
war  against  all  culture  of  superior  refinement ;  and  Dio- 
genes lay  in  his  earthen  tub  in  front  of  the  MetnHim  at 
Athens,  or  in  the  Croni^um,  the  luxurious  suburb  of 
Corinth,  castigating  the  perversities  of  the  world  after  the 
fashion  of  a  dirty  mendicant  friar,  and  entertaining  the 
jeering  crowd  by  his  originality. 

The  above  named  Socratic  philosophers  were  ^^  ^^^ 
foreigners,  or,  at  all  events,  though  bom  at  jJ^'JIiSJ^ 
Athens,  like  Antisthenes,  were  in  their  ten- 
dency strangers  to  the  state ;  and  all  of  them  have  this 
characteristic  in  common:  that  it  was  only  particular 
sides  in  Socrates  which  were  followed  by  them.  TTie 
schools  of  Euclides  and  Phsedo  attached  themselves  above 
all  to  his  method,  while  the  Cyrenaics  and  Cynics  paid  no 
attention  to  the  theoretical  side  in  him,  broke  up  the  union 
between  knowledge  and  will,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  one  of  the  main  merits  of  Socrates,  and  virtually  con- 
verted philosophizing  into  action.  Every  one  of  these  four 
schools  was  accordingly  based  upon  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  great  master ;  and  it  was  after  all  the  genuine  Athe- 
nians who  were  best  adapted  for  understanding  Socrates  in 
his  totality. 

The  influence  of  Socrates  upon  his  immediate  fellow- 
countrymen  operated  in  various  ways.  In  the  case  of  some 
men  it  never  went  beyond  impulses  which  &iled  to  have 
a  permanent  result,  as  with  Critias  and  Aleibiades.  In 
the  case  of  others  there  arose  an  enduring  relation  of  an 
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intiiiiate  community  of  life,  which  to  Socrates  was  the  real 
joy  of  his  existence,  and  a  source  of  blessings  to  his  iriends, 
such  as  the  faithful  Crito,  and  again  ApoUodorus  and 
Chserephon,  who  were  possessed  by  a  deep  love  of  truth. 
Lastly,  neither  could  there  be  at  Athens  a  lack  of  mesi 
of  whom  Socrates  took  so  complete  a  hold,  that  they  could 
not  remain  satisfied  with  keeping  to  themselves  the  bene- 
fits received  by  them,  but  were  also  desirous  of  placing 
the  image  of  their  benefactor  before  the  eyes  of  those 
further  removed  from  him  and  of  posterity,  of  spreading 
his  teaching  in  wider  circles,  and  of  continuing  his  work 
after  his  death.  Such  attempts  were  made  in  various  ways. 
Thus  the  shoemaker  Simon,  in  whose  shop  the  old  sage  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor,  wrote  down  from  remembrance 
the  conversations  which  had  specially  impressed  them- 
selves upon  his  memory ;  while  iElschines,  the  son  of  Ly- 
sanias,  published  Socratic  dialogues  in  a  more  independent 
form  and  with  a  deeper  sense  of  their  meaning,  although 
his  conduct  of  life  by  no  means  redounded  to  the  honor  of 
his  master.  These  and  other  writings  of  the  same  kind 
are  lost ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  with  perfect  clear- 
ness realize  to  ourselves  the  features  of  Xenophon,  the  son 
of  Gryllus,  as  a  Socratic  writer, — ^the  only  genuine  follower 
of  Socrates  who  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  great 
public  events  of  the  times.* 

Xenophon-    Honorably  trained  in  a  family  of  considera- 

^"*  tion,  distinguished  in   person    and  of  noble 

?^*l^^^t^     iiianners,  an  Attic  knight  of  aristocratic  ten- 

^"^^"^'''^         dencies,  but    free    from    arrogance,  simple- 

faearted  and  pious,  and  full  of  a  zealous  endeavor  to  attain 

•  flimon  rAtPtAdfoi  irrvrtKot,  Diog.  LaSrt.  li.  100),  Hermann,  Plato,  419;  688— 
^sf^hincf!  thn  t^ettian  (according  to  some,  next  to  Plato  the  most  impor- 
Ui^t  of  Oie  frtllowers  of  Socrates),  Athen.  611 ;  cf.  Brandis,  (7«*eA.  d.  alL  PhOot. 
ii70;  ?.f^\\0T,i\.  1,  170.  As  to  the  life  of  Xenophon,  Cobet,  ilT.  L,  635,  has 
*leTnon*tT(ited  the  impossibility  of  his  having  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
I>p[iiim;  AnrI  Tiianj  indications  (notably  i4iia5.  iii.  1,  26:  ovMv  vpo^amCoiiat 
r^v  if^nriatr)  justify  us  in  unhesitatingly  dating  his  birth,  with  Bergk,  in  431 
B^a    CLFtiiici.  iTiil24n. 
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to  general  oulture^ — ^it  was  as  such  that  the  young  man 
came  into  contact  with  Socrates.  It  was  in  a  deep  and 
living  spirit  that  he  recognized  the  value  of  the  man  as 
compared  with  the  Sophists  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
given  ear;  and  he  became  his  faithful  disciple  and  inde- 
fatigable companion  in  his  walks  and  conversations.  And 
jet  Xenophon  could  not  permanently  find  satisfacticm  in 
life  at  Athens ;  for  with  all  his  craving  for  instruction  he 
was  not  yet  created  by  nature  for  finding  in  scientific 
labors  the  calling  of  his  life ;  and  thus  it  seemed  to  him  a 
hint  from  Providence,  when  in  the  year  401  he  received 
from  his  friend,  the  Theban  Proxenus,  a  letter  from 
Sardis,  which  depicted  the  court  at  that  place  (vol.  iv.  p. 
184)  in  brilliant  colors,  and  promised  him  an  introduce 
tion  to  Cyrus.  The  resolution  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  form  was  not  easy  for  an  Athenian ;  for  it  will  be  re- 
membered how  no  man  done  had  more  harm  to  the  city 
than  Cyrus,  to  whom  a  good  patriot  could  wish  nothing  but 
evil.  Instead  of  this,  Xenophon  was'  to  devote  his  ser- 
vices to  him  I  Socrates  made  no  secret  to  him  of  the 
doubtftilness  of  his  scheme,  but  had  no  reason  for  abso- 
lutely dissuading  him  from  it ;  he  knew  Xenophon  to  be  a 
man  requiring  great  tasks,  if  his  talents  were  to  be  turned 
to  account ;  and  for  such  no  oppportunity  was  furnished  at 
Athens.  He  advised  him  to  apply  to  Delphi,  because  a 
determination  of  decisive  importance  for  his  whole  fiiture 
life  was  in  question,  on  which  it  behooved  him  to  take  se- 
rious counsel  with  the  deity  and  with  his  own  conscience. 
But  Xenophon  anticipated  the  decision  of  the  deity,  by 
merely  inquiring  to  which  gods  he  ought  to  offer  sacrifice 
before  departing.  His  chivalrous  spirit  had  decided  for 
itself  He  had  no  heart  for  the  Attic  democracy ;  his 
patriotism  was  a  Hellenic  patriotism ;  and  as  at  that  time 
the  h^emony  of  his  native  city  seemed  to  have  come  to 
an  end  forever,  he  thought  it  admissible  for  him  to  give 
himself  up  all  the  more  trustfully  to  his  predilection  for 
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Sparta,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  now  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Athens  itself  as  the  primary  state  of  the 
Hellenes  (vol.  iv.  p.  20),  and  for  the  friends  of  Sparta. 
His  expe-  Thus  Xonophon,  when  probably  not  more 
riejices  in  than  thirty  years  of  age,  entered  the  service 
of  Cyrus,  and  was  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  perform  duties  of  high  importance  (vol.  iv.  p.  191),  iu 
which  he  exhibited  so  much  efficiency,  that  his  fame  even 
radiated  back  upon  Athens.  And  yet  by  what  he  did  he 
incurred  the  loss  of  his  native  city ;  for,  probably  about 
the  time  when  proceedings  against  all  anti-constitutional 
tendencies  were  resumed  at  Athens  (vol.  iv.  p.  153),  and 
when  Socrates  was  sentenced,  Xenophon  was  by  a  popular 
decree  deprived  of  his  civic  rights  as  a  partisan  of  Cyrus ; 
possibly  a  diplomatic  consideration  for  the  vrishes  of  the 
Persian  King  contributed  to  bring  about  this  decision. 
Hereupon  Xenophon  lived  as  a  captain  of  mercenaries 
with  Thibron  (vol.  iv.  p.  188),  and  then  with  Agesilaus, 
returned  with  the  latter  to  his  native  land,  and  fought  at 
Coronea  against  the  Athenians.  Sparta  felt  itself  bound 
to  offer  so  faithful  an  adherent  an  acknowledgment  of 
gratitude,  and,  in  order  to  provide  him  with  a  new  home, 
presented  him  with  a  landed  property  at  Scillus,  a  pretty 
spot,  hidden  between  wood-clad  heights  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Olympia,  in  a  side  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and 
watered  by  the  rivulet,  abounding  in  fish,  of  the  Selinus. 
Here  he  devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  campaigns  to  tlie 
erection  of  the  sanctuaries  vowed  by  him  to  Artemis,  and 
divided  his  life  between  the  chase  and  science,  while  his 
Bona  grew  up  in  Spartan  discipline.  The  war  between 
Arcadia  and  Elis,  (vol.  iv.  p.  492)  once  more  deprived 
him  of  a  borne ;  he  emigrated  to  Elis,  but  about  the  same 
ti[ije  also  again  entered  into  more  intimate  relations  with 
Ills  native!  city,  since  the  latter  had  under  the  guidance  of 
<  'alliHimlus  taken  the  side  of  Sparta  against  Thebes.  His 
tjtuushmout  was  revoked  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus;  his 
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son  Gryllus  died  the  death  of  a  brave  cavalier  while 
serving  in  the  Attic  army  at  Mantinea ;  and  Xenophon 
personally  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  (up  to  01.  cv.  3 ;  b.  c. 
357,  ctrc.  )  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  his  native  city, 
restored  to  him  after  so  many  experiences,  although  he 
continued  to  have  his  residence  at  Corinth. 

Xenophon *s  life  is  not  like  that  of  a  phi-  ^^^  ^^^ 
losopher ;  and  the  unquiet  impulse  of  ambi-  "^J^p*'"**^ 
tiou  which  moved  him  seems  to  have  little  in 
common  with  the  frugal  spirit  of  Socrates.  And  yet  he 
is  one  of  the  most  &ithf\il  followers  of  the  master ;  and 
after  campaigns  full  of  glory  wo  find  him  in  the  period  of 
leisure  recurring  with  undiminished  veneration  to  the 
figure  of  his  beloved  teacher,  in  order  to  note  it  in  his 
Memorabilia,  and  to  purify  it  from  all  feL^Ification.  It 
was,  however,  not  the  inquiring  philosopher,  whose  courses 
of  thought  he  was  anxious  to  unfold  and  to  carry  on,  but 
the  simple  man  of  the  people  and  teacher  of  the  people, 
who  was  in  his  eyes  a  model  at  the  same  time  of  the 
highest  honesty,  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  piety. 
For,  notwithstanding  all  his  productivity  and  versatility, 
there  was  yet  upon  the  whole  a  very  one-sided  tendency 
in  Xenophon.  Knowledge  itself  and  the  methods  of 
attaining  to  it  were  subjects  of  indifference  to  him ;  he 
merely  sought  results  useful  for  the  improvement  of  man. 
The  teaching  of  virtue  is  in  his  view  the  main  point ;  and 
again,  he  essentially  regards  virtue  on  its  practical  side,  as 
the  condition  of  a  happy  life,  because  without  it  nothing 
of  real  value  is  to  be  found  on  earth.  This  doctrine  ho 
then  seeks  to  apply  to  all  conditions  of  life.  In  his 
CEcoTiomicus  he  treats  the  whole  management  of  a  house- 
hold, gives  precepts  for  the  state  of  marriage,  demands 
intellectual  culture  for  women,  a  fair  treatment  for  slaves, 
and  the  right  use  of  property,  which  only  becomes  a 
thing  of  value  when  it  is  turned  to  a  prudent  account. 
lie  discusses  husbandry  in  its  connexion  with  the  brcevj- 
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ing  of  cattle  and  with  the  chase.  Even  this  last  lie  re- 
quires to  be  pursued  with  competent  knowledge,  in  order 
that  it  may  harden  the  young  citizen ;  in  the  same  way 
horsemanship  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  art;  and  for  the 
cavalry  of  the  city  he  requires  a  commander  of  pre-emi- 
nent culture,  in  order  that  his  squadrons  may  be  a  credit 
to  the  commonwealth.  Finally,  in  the  life  of  the  state 
the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion  will  according  to  his 
opinion  infallibly  prevail,  if  those  occupied  with  public 
affairs  lack  intellectual  preparation  and  training  in 
virtue. 

In  short,  all  the  relations  of  life,  which  already  the 
Sophists  had  treated  theoretically,  are  illustrated  by  Xeno- 
phon  according  to  Socratic  principles ;  his  writings  pre- 
sent an  applied  system  of  ethics  devoid  of  loftier  points  of 
view,  a  moral  philosophy  of  a  homely  sort,  which  within 
its  limit  exhibits  a  sound  judgment  and  delicate  observa- 
tion. His  mind  was  always  intent  upon  details.  Thus  in 
practical  life  too  he  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  arduous  tasks  brave,  determined,  and  an  excellent 
leader  of  the  helpless  multitude ;  but  in  matters  of  general 
interest  he  displayed  uncertainty  and  want  of  independence, 
so  that  he  sought  in  characters  superior  to  his  own  the 
anchorage  which  he  was  unable  to  find  in  himself  At  the 
same  time,  notwithstanding  his  great  receptivity  for  every- 
thing good,  he  was  so  much  in  want  of  a  fixed  standard, 
that,  after  having  been  first  enchained  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  character  of  Socrates,  he  could  afterwards  give  himself 
\\\y  to  Cyrus,  and  in  the  end  attach  himself  mth  blind 
veneration  to  Agesilaus.  Xcnophon  had  a  soldier's  na- 
ture, which  demanded  discipline  and  order;  but  on  the 
^»t}ier  hand,  itself  felt  in  need  of  a  commanding  authority. 
The  unstable  condition  of  things  at  Athens  confirmed  him 
in  his  conviction,  that  there  must  exist  one  will,  and  a  per- 
sfmage  of  royal  pre-eminence,  where  a  commonwealth  is 
U>  prosper.     It  was  therefore  one  of  the  last  labors  of  ids 
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life  to  sketch  in  his  Oynypcodia^  in  connexion  with  the 
%are  of  the  Elder  Cttus,  the  idealizing  picture  of  a  genu* 
ine  king  and  founder  of  an  empire. 

Of  all  the  Attic  followers  of  Socrates,  Xeno-  xwophoo 
phon  and  Plato  might  be  supposed  to  have  •"<*  "^ 
stood  in  the  nearest  connexion  with,  and  dependence 
upon,  one  another.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age ; 
their  position  in  society  was  the  same ;  they  partook  of  the 
same  aversion  from  the  Sophists,  as  firom  the  men  who  had 
ruined  the  Hellenic  people ;  they  were  at  one  in  their  love 
for  their  master  and  in  their  zeal  for  laboring  at  the  oon- 
tmuation  of  the  work  of  his  life ;  they  were  both  for  the 
same  reasons  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  their 
native  city,  and  in  their  conception  of  the  tasks  of  Hellen- 
ic culture  had  both  no  hesitation  in  attaching  themselves 
to  eminent  personages  in  foreign  lands.  And  yet  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  numerous  writings  which  are  preserved 
from  the  hands  of  precisely  these  two  followers  of  Socrates, 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  trace  of  a  more  inti- 
mate intercourse  between  them;  and  already  in  ancient 
times  it  was  sought  to  account  ibr  this  by  the  supposition 
of  unfriendly  relations  between  them.  There  is  however  no 
reason  for  assuming  any  other  motive  than  that  of  the  great 
difference  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  points  of  agree- 
ment in  them,  prevails  between  the  two  disciples  of  Socrates. 

Plato,  the  son  of  Ariston,  was   bom    at     pia^othe 
Athens  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Peri-  JJ»  «'  ^^ 

ton. 

des ;  nor  can  any  man  be  said  to  have  more  ^j  ixxxriii. 
thoroughly  appreciated    than  he  the  moral  J'45^J^/"' 
position  given  to  his  native  city  by  that  great 
statesman.     For  Plato  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
Attic  spirit  of  an  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  a  love  of 
art;  and  he  grew  up  in  excellent  bodily  and  mental 
training  as  the  son  of  a  noble  house,  connected  by  descent 
with  Codrus  and  Solon.    But  he  was  in  his  whole  indi- 
viduality of  a  delicately  framed  and  fragile  nature ;  and 
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as  iu  Xenophou  it  was  the  military  sense  of  order,  so  in 
Plato  it  was  the  idealistic  sense  of  measure  and  harmony, 
which  found  itself  repelled  by  the  ways  of  the  Attic 
democracy.  The  bitter  calamities  suffered  by  his  native 
city  confirmed  him  in  his  political  views,  without  hb  bdng 
able,  like  his  relatives  Cridas,  Charmides  and  others,  to 
expect  her  recovery  to  result  from  a  complete  change  of 
the  constitution.  He  therefore  all  the  more  completely 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  to  which  he 
was  attracted  by  his  whole  nature,  and,  after  for  some 
time  hesitating  between  philosophy  and  poetry,  he  fermed 
and  kept  the  happy  resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  that 
tendency,  which  in  those  days  possessed  the  most  vigor 
and  had  the  greatest  future  before  it.  This  decision  he 
j^^  owed    to  Socrates.    Through  Socrates,  Plato 

training.  yf^  emancipated  from  the  narrow-hearted 
party-life  which  poisoned  the  existence  of  the  community 
and  of  its  individual  members ;  through  Socrates,  he  clear- 
ly realized  the  aim  of  his  endeavors ;  for  the  sake  of  Socra- 
tes, degenerate  and  deeply-humbled  Athens  was  yet  dear 
to  him  above  all  other  things;  and  he  prized  as  the 
highest  blessing  of  his  life  the  nine  years  which  he  was 
allowed  to  spend  in  the  society  of  the  master. 

Now,  though  after  the  death  of  Socrates  Plato  quitted 
Athens,  this  was  not  the  result  of  indifference  or  hatred ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  loved  his  fellow-citizens,  and  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  their  capability  of  culture;  for 
lot  nn  Athenian,  he  said,  only  be  an  honest  man,  and  he 
v;\]\  generally  be  such  in  an  eminent  degree.  Moreover, 
PliLto  was  &r  removed  from  that  cosmopolitan  spirit 
wTiinh  shows  itself  e.  g.  in  Antisthenes  and  Aristippus ;  he 
a^1b<!rcd  to  the  belief  in  the  contrast  between  Hellenes  and 
barlmrians.  But  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  felt 
h^rii.'^lf  in  fiill  measure  animated  by  the  impulse  towards 
uttiting  in  his  consciousness  all  human  science,  and  tow- 
ards obtaining,  by  means  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
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the  most  important  of  bis  contemporaries  and  of  the 
tendencies  of  his  times,  the  freest  standpoint  possible  for 
contemplation  of  the  world.  He  could  not,  therefore,  like 
8ocrates,  restrict  himself  to  the  streets  and  public  pla^^es 
of  Athens.  For  this  reason  he  went  to  Cyrene,  in  order 
to  cultivate  his  mind  by  intercourse  with  the  mathemati- 
cian Theodoms;  for  the  same  reason  he  sought  thj 
instruction  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  astronomical  science ; 
addressed  himself  in  Italy  to  the  schools  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  entered  into  an  intimacy  with  Arohytas. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  also  acquired  a  knowle<Ige  of 
Sicilian  affairs ;  and  thus,  about  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Socrates,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  in  order 
here  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy  to  b^in  the  life  of  a 
teacher,  which  he  continued  during  forty  years,  up  to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

Plato  is  the  single  follower  of  Socrates  who     j,,^  ^^^^, 
remained  absolutely  true  to  the  master,  and  '"t> 
who  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  developed  his  teach- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  broadened  it  into  a  collective 
view  of  the  entire  moral  world. 

But  what  Plato  established  was  not  a  scholastic  system 
of  doctrine ;  for  philosophy  was  not  to  be  a  special  branch 
of  kQowledge ; — ^it  was  rather  a  matter  of  universal  hu- 
man interest  We  all,  so  he  thought,  live  amidst  the 
greatest  variety  of  conceptions ;  and  the  question  is  whether 
they  are  just  or  erroneous,  and  whether  the  virtue,  which 
we  are  eager  to  practise,  is  merely  one  taught  to  us  by 
force  of  habit,  or  one  which  b  self-conscious,  free,  and 
based  upon  intelligence.  This  is  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance, which  forces  itself  with  an  inner  necessity  upon 
every  consciousness.  The  human  soul  finds  no  repose  in 
the  contemplation  of  outward  things ;  it  must  therefore 
possess  the  innate  power  of  divining  an  invisible  world ; 
before  its  earthly  life  began,  impressions  and  views  must 
have  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  the  soul,  of  which  the  remem- 
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brance  survives  in  it  and  impels  it  to  seek  after  a  liigher 
life.  This  endeavor  manifests  itself  in  the  irresistible  at- 
traction exercised  upon  the  soul  by  the  BeautiM,  in  the 
longing  for  the  Perfect,  in  the  love  for  the  Divina 
Herein  lies  the  productive  germ  of  a  new  life.  But  while 
remaining  unr^ulated  and  left  to  itself  this  impulse  &ils 
to  reach  its  goal.  It  must  be  subjected  to  discipline ;  and 
this  discipline  is  the  art  of  the  just  combination  of  ideas — 
the  Dialectic  art  Out  of  its  union  with  the  enthusiastic 
impulse  of  the  human  soul  arises  the  true  philosophy,  the 
elevation,  progressing  step  by  step,  firom  the  sensual  to  the 
spiritual,  from  conception  to  knowledge,  the  fidl  posses- 
sion of  which  is  the  privil^e  of  the  deity. 

Whatsoever  is  sensual,  underlies  a  continual  change ;  it 
accordingly  has  no  ftill  reality,  it  is  a  combination  of 
being  and  not  being,  while  that  which  really  is,  only  the 
possible  object  of  knowledge,  is  something  suprasensuaL 
The  visible  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  part  in  the  invisible 
Essences ;  these  are  that  which  alone  endures,  the  everlast- 
ing first  forms  and  first  causes  of  everything  which  is,  the 
*  ideas '  whose  life  lies  in  a  sphere  above  the  world.  There 
are  accordingly  as  many  ideas  as  there  are  definable 
species ;  and  the  first  and  prevailing  one  among  them  is 
the  idea  of  the  Good,  the  final  cause  of  all  knowledge  and 
being,  the  intelligence  which  forms  the  world — ^in  a  word, 
God 

By  the  side  of  Grod  exists  the  corporeal,  without  any 
independent  being  of  its  own.  Through  Grod,  as  through 
Him  who  formed  the  world,  it  has  received  measure  and 
law,  the  soul  of  the  world  having  entered  into  the  bodily 
foriQ.  By  means  of  this  soul  the  world  has  become  an 
animated  being,  as  man  has  become  such  through  the 
human  soul,  which  is  likewise  implanted  in  the  body, 
without  having  an  essential  connexion  with  it,  and  which 
only  by  its  return  into  incorporeal  life  returns  to  its  natu« 
ral  condition. 
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Since  the  corporeal  clings  to  our  soal  like  a  hart  and  a 
disfigurement,  our  moral  aim  can  be  no  other  than  aversion 
and  purification  from  the  sensual,  participation  in  ideas, 
and  realization  of  them  in  virtue  and  perfect  knowledge. 
Virtue  is  that  condition  of  the  soul  which  is  in  accordance 
with  nature ;  virtue  is  freedom  and  happiness ;  it  is  based 
upon  a  clear  perception  of  that  which  is  absolutely  good, 
and  this  perception  produces  the  will ;  virtue  appears,  as 
corresponding  to  the  several  forces  of  die  soul,  as  wisdom, 
as  valor,  as  prudence ;  but  the  one  and  universal  virtue 
is  justice,  the  harmonious  accord  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
souL  The  true  training  towards  such  a  virtue  is  only 
possible  in  the  life  of  a  community,  t.  e,  in  the  state,  which 
ought  to  be  an  image  of  a  harmoniously  ordered  indivi- 
dual life ;  like  the  individual  life,  therefore,  the  state  must 
be  trained  by  philosophy;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  members  of  a  state  cannot  be  philosophical, 
the  consciousness  of  the  true  state-community  of  life  must 
be  upheld  by  those  whose  calling  philosophy  is ;  and  only 
where  they  hold  sway,  can  the  true  state  be  realized. 

No  other  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  is  j^ 
brought  so  near  to  us  as  a  living  man  as  Plato ;  "J^^^ 
and  in  his  mind  we  at  the  same  time  see 
reflected  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  his  nation.  lie 
is  the  glorified  type  of  a  Hellene,  the  perfect  Athenian. 
In  his  inde&tigable  impulse  towards  knowledge  he  never 
satisfied  himself,  and  up  to  a  late  age  of  life  never  ceased 
from  learning ;  for  this  reason,  even  as  an  old  man  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  altering  his  views,  and  e.  g,  in  recalling  his 
doctrine  as  to  the  central  position  of  the  world  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  Notwithstanding  the  many-sidedness 
of  his  knowledge,  he  remained  true  to  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hellenic  people,  in  asserting  man  to  be 
akin  to  the  gods,  in  regarding  all  nature  as  pervaded  by 
di'nne  beings,  and  in  recognising  even  in  the  constella- 
tions divine  life  and  divine  personages.    He  venerated  the 
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popular  belief,  and  loved  to  take  &vorite  figures  of  the 
popular  mythology  as  starting-points  of  his  teaching,  as 
e.  g.  when  he  made  use  of  Glaucus,  rendered  unsightly  by 
shclJs  and  sea-weed,  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  human  soul  disfigured  by  earthly  dross.  He  was 
zealous  on  behalf  of  the  traditional  forms  of  divine  wor- 
ship,  full  of  veneration  for  the  Delphic  god  and  for  the 
my^jterious  rites  of  Eleusis.  He  takes  his  stand  on  the 
basis  of  popular  consciousness,  when  he  celebrates  the  god 
Eros  as  the  author  of  the  higher  endeavors  of  the  human 
mind, — ^when  he  acknowledges  symmetry  and  beauty, 
tf>2:etlier  with  truth,  to  be  the  three  sides  of  the  good. 
Nay,  however  much  in  his  dialectics  Plato  seeks  to  soar 
to  the  pure  idea,  to  the  formless  and  colorless  essence  of 
the  true,  he  yet  remains  the  genuine  child  of  his  nation, 
which  is  averse  from  formless  abstractions  and  from  pure 
conceptions  of  thought ;  and  accordingly  he  regards  the 
supreme  truths  and  forces  as  ideas — L  e.  as  forms,  as  lofty 
moulds,  which  human  things  seek  to  follow.  In  conso- 
Ti:uic<3  with  the  popular  sentiment  Plato  judgt^  concerning 
ihi'  desirability  of  attaining  to  an  equal  balance  between 
filiysical  and  mental  training,  concerning  marriage,  in 
which  he  assigns  everything  of  importance  to  the  man, 
and  &ils  to  do  justice  to  the  family  as  such  in  its  moral 
aif^nificance,  and  finally  also  concerning  the  state.  Only 
iLs  a  member  of  the  state  man  becomes  frilly  man.  For 
thiii  reason  ethics  necessarily  lose  themselves  in  politics ; 
n,[)d  again  the  political  maxims  of  the  philosopher  are  no 
ucwly-in vented  maxims,  but  connect  themselves  with  tra- 
ilit  ions  of  Old-Hellenic  public  law,  such  as  had  maintained 
themselves  in  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions  (vol.  L 
p,  196).  Among  these  are  the  superintendence  by  the 
state  of  children  from  the  day  of  their  birth,  the  leaving 
of  agriculture  and  of  trades  and  handicrafts  to  subordinate 
cliL-^fSes,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  the  citizens,  the 
equality  of  landed  property,  and  the  placing  of  obstacles 
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in  the  way  of  intercourse  with  other  communities.  At  the 
same  time  Plato  also  contrives  to  turn  to  account  in  his 
political  writings  a  variety  of  Attic  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions. The  nation  of  the  Hellenes,  by  its  natural  men- 
tal gifts  destined  above  all  other  peoples  of  the  earth  to 
the  attainment  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  b  in  his  eyes  a 
great,  closely-connected  community ;  the  earlier  and  the 
later  generations  of  the  nation  likewise  form  a  single 
whole,  to  which  its  knowledge  belongs  as  a  common  posses- 
sion ;  and  Plato  is  the  first  who  united  in  him-  p,^^  ^^ 
self  the  thinking  consciousness  of  the  nation,  ^^^^ 
which  had  gradually  grown  into  maturity, 
firom  the  Ionic  philosophers  with  their  system  of  nature 
down  to  his  own  Socratic  contemporaries.  From  all  of 
these  he  took  into  himself  the  productive  germs,  supple- 
menting the  one  by  the  other.  From  Heraclitus  he  took 
the  recognition  of  the  eternal  change  in  human  things,  but 
he  saved  from  the  consequences  of  this  view  the  doctrine 
of  true  being,  according  as  it  was  most  justly  established 
by  the  Eleatics.  This  being,  however,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  regard  as  solidly  fixed  and  devoid  of  movement,  be- 
cause this  would  have  left  inexplicable  the  element  of  rea- 
son in  the  order  of  the  universe.  Therefore  he  had  resort 
to  the  '  Spirit '  of  Anaxagoras,  to  Him  who  orders  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  the  mere  ordering  of  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
him,  and,  in  looking  around  for  other  forms,  in  which  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  relations  between  the  world  of 
being  and  the  world  of  phenomena  to  realize  themselves, 
he  followed  the  Pythagoreans,  by  assuming  mathematical 
laws,  according  to  which  these  operations  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  were  to  be  accomplished.  From  the  Pythago- 
reans he  likewise  borrowed  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  his 
doctrines  of  immortality  and  of  the  state.  Everywhere  he 
was  able  to  perceive  those  elements  which  were  pro* 
ductive,  to  put  aside  what  was  imperfect,  and  to  blend 
what  was  of  permanent  validity  into  a  general  view  of  the 
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Bystem  of  the  universe,  amounting  to  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  matured  consciousness  of  the  nation,  such  as  lived 
only  in  his  mind.  Finally,  the  diction  of  Plato  is  another 
manifest  testimony  showing  how  popular  the  great  think- 
er remained,  and  how  lovingly  he  cherished  and  developed 
every  possession  belonging  to  his  nation. 

Prose-writ^  -A.ttic  prosc  had  unfolded  its  growth  at  a 
^R^fore  late  date  (vol.  ii.  p.  665),  and  it  wns  for  a 
strikingly  long  time  that  at  Athens  rhythmic 
speech  was  subjected  to  artistic  treatment,  while  prose  was 
only  r^arded  as  an  instrument  for  ordinary  intercourse 
and  for  the  settlement  of  business  matters.  Prose  composi- 
tion only  began,  when  the  life  of  the  state  had  fully  de- 
veloped itself,  so  that  it  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  unfolding  of  the  popular  mind,  and  quite  incapable 
of  responding  to  the  abundance  of  the  materials  of 
thought.  It  is  quite  perceptible  in  Thucydides,  how  he  is 
wrestling  with  a  still  unwieldy  language,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  it  expressions  exactly  rendering  his  meaning. 
We  are  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  unwearying  force  of 
muscular  tension,  whence  his  diction  derives  the  same 
character  of  manliness  and  seriousness  which  is  bom  by 
the  whole  age  of  Pericles ;  but  that  diction  at  the  same 
time  lacks  the  just  proportion  between  form  and  meaning, 
and  is  therefore  frequently  awkward,  unpleasing,  and  ob- 
scure. 

Soon  a  change  took  place.  About  the  time  when  the 
active  energy  of  the  Athenians  began  to  grow  fidnt,  the 
love  of  an  intellectual  exchange  of  ideas  and  of  communi- 
cation by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing  on  all  subjects  of 
thought  became  intensified  in  them  ;  the  influence  of  the 
Sophists  contributed  its  share,  and  that  which  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  old  school  lamented  as  a  decay,  indubitably 
amounted  to  a  progress  for  general  culture.  The  lan- 
guage became  more  flexible  and  fisicile  of  movement ;  the 
intentional  brevity  of  expression  in  writing  was  no  longer 
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adhered  to ;  and  conveoient  intelligibility  was  ertablished 
as  the  primarj  condition  of  a  pleasing  diction.  Thus,  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  where  the  abuses  of 
language  common  in  the  market-place  and  on  the  orators' 
tribunes  were  avoided,  a  refined  Atticism  developed  itself, 
of  which  the  writings  of  Xenophon  bear  the  clear  impress. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  two  other  authors  who, 
while  belonging  to  the  same  city,  to  the  same  department 
of  literature,  and  all  but  to  the  same  age,  wrote  so  diffb^ 
ently  from  one  another  as  Xenophon  and  ThucydidesI 
The  latter  could  never  be  fully  appreciated  except  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  i^eaders;  Xenophon,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  light  flow  of  his  diction,  and  by  the 
transparency  and  perspicuity  of  Us  mode  of  expression, 
attained  to  the  fame  of  a  model  writer,  and  the  Athenians 
honored  him,  although  he  was  an  aristocrat  and  a  La- 
oonizer,  as  the  genuine  representative  of  their  style  of 
composition.  It  was  well  adapted  for  general  acceptance 
and  imitation ;  and  since  Attic  as  a  dialect  too  occupied  a 
kind  of  mediating  position,  which  made  it  possible  for 
Oreeks  of  the  most  varying  origin  easUy  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  it,  there  developed  itself  in  Attic  prose  a 
form  of  literary  diction  which  attained  to  universal  cur- 
rency.* 

But  in  addition  a  peculiar  and  genuinely     ^^ 
Attic  form  of  prose  composition  developed  it-  pJ^JJiic  d^«. 
self  in  the  dialogue.    With  a  people  quick  of   Jogu««- 
thought  even  reflection  and  the  forming  of  resolutions  in  the 
mind  are  prone  to  assume  the  form  of  a  conversation  con- 
ducted by  the  soul  with  itself;  and  of  this  we  find  many 

•  As  to  the  Attic  dUleot,  cf.  vol.  !L  p.  56C,  Note.  It  is  the  least  coniiistent 
of  Greek  dialecta  and  the  most  varied  in  its  sounds;  and  was  therefore  pre- 
eminently fitted  for  harmonizing  the  dialects  on  the  hither  and  on  the 
£arther  side  of  the  sea.  It  presents  many  analogons  elements,  particularly 
in  its  popular  form,  to  the  speech  of  the  mainland;  e.g.  it  shares  with  the 
Doric  the  long  a,  with  the  Doric  and  the  .£olic  the  r  for  a  (r^rt«,  nyM^por), 
with  the  .£olic  the  tt. 
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instances  in  the  Greek  poets.  So  immediate  with  the 
Greeks  was  the  connexion  between  speech  and  thought  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  na- 
tional character,  that  philosophical  inquiry  should  likewise 
clothe  itself  in  a  dialogue  form,  in  which  the  one  interlo- 
cutor aids  the  other  in  disentangling  the  conflicting  ideas 
and  leading  them  to  definite  issues.  Socrates  r^arded  this 
office  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  a  citizen ;  he  was  unable 
to  remain  apathetic  and  inactive,  when  he  found  his  Athe- 
nians in  an  unworthy  condition  of  ignorance  and  unclear- 
ncss  with  regard  to  the  most  important  questions  of  life ; 
he  could  not  but  do  what  in  him  lay  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition. And  this  he  did  as  a  genuine  Athenian,  not  by 
expounding  the  results  of  his  research  in  a  finished  syste- 
matic form,  but  by  constituting  all  more  important  pro- 
blems subjects  of  conversation,  and  discussing  them  by 
lively  question  and  answer  in  the  streets  and  public  plac^. 
Thus  he  conferred  an  entirely  new  significance  upon  the 
Attic  love  of  talk,  and  at  the  same  time  thereby  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  the  language  and  literature  of  his 
people.  For  in  their  writings,  which  were  to  carry  on  the 
personal  influence  of  the  master,  his  pupib  could  not 
abandon  the  form  which  was  so  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  his  teaching.  Accordingly,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are 
actually  pictures  drawn  from  nature.  Socrates  constitutes 
their  centre,  their  moral  unity.  Every  Platonic  discu»- 
i^ion  is  a  joint  search  after  truth  under  the  guidance  of 
Socrates,  who  with  considerate  gentleness  enters  into  every 
opinion,  with  delicate  irony  participates  in  the  errors,  and 
alone  retains  in  his  hand  the  thread  which  seems  often  to 
be  lost,  and  which  yet  at  the  end  makes  its  appearance 
again,  and  leads  to  the  desired  goal.  The  Dialogues  of 
Plato  are  not,  however,  mere  copies.  It  was  by  the  force 
of  hii  own  intellect  that  he  developed  the  method  of  teachv 
ing  whiclj  had  grown  out  of  Attic  life,  and  shaped  it  into 
an  artistic  form,  so  intimately  intertwined  with  his  philo- 
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Bophy,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  it  from  the 
latter.  By  means  of  lus  poetic  endowment  he  created 
dramatic  works  of  art,  which  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  several  acts ;  a  charming  introduction,  in  which  the 
scenery  of  the  particular  dialogue  is  sketched,  usually 
preceding  the  successive  entrances  of  the  several  interlo- 
cutors, a  fresh  turn  in  die  conversation  always  beginning 
with  the  appearance  of  each  of  them.  The  speakers  are 
historic  personages,  well  known  men  of  the  times,  in  whom 
the  various  tendencies  of  intellectual  life  are  reflected ; 
Athenians  of  every  rank  and  degree  of  culture,  in  the  life- 
like depicticHi  of  whom  Plato  rivals  the  comic  poets. 

One  is  easily  inclined  to  consider  this  form  of  philo- 
sophical instruction,  this  thorough  shaking-  and  breaking- 
up  of  an  exposition  into  a  mere  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  not  only  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  but  also 
radically  unsuited  to  the  end  in  view.  But  those  who 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  these  Dialogues  will, 
after  all,  find  themselves  obliged  to  allow  that  in  them  not 
only  was  a  method  handed  down  by  the  master  retained 
from  motives  of  piety  and  skilfully  developed,  but  that  it 
connects  itself  most  closely  with  the  essential  natqre  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy, — a  philosophy  which  demands 
not  only  to  be  listened  to  and  approved  of,  but  also  to  be 
participated  in  as  an  actual  experience  of  life ;  which,  in 
short,  lays  claim  to  the  entire  man.  It  needs  a  form  of 
communication,  comprehending  in  it  the  enforcement 
of  independent  reflection,  and  securing  the  ultimate  result 
by  bringing  about  an  express  common  agreement  on  all 
the  several  points  in  the  path  leading  to  that  end.  It  was 
doubly  necessary  to  have  this  security  in  the  case  of  in- 
quiries commencing  with  the  Socratic  standpoint  of  not- 
knowing^  and  in  view  of  the  condition  of  vagueness,  which 
beset  the  consciousness  of  most  of  the  Athenians,  and  no- 
tably of  those  trained  by  Sophistry.  They  were  every- 
where absolutely  without  fixed,  without  acknowledged 
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positions;  everywhere,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  b^in 
at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  gain  a  secure  basis.  This  ex- 
plains the  inexhaustible  abundance  and  variety  of  Pla- 
tonic questionings,  which  never  for  a  moment  allow  the 
hearer  to  go  astray  mth  his  thoughts,  or  to  allow  his  cc 
operating  participation  in  the  inquiry  to  grow  slack. 

Hereby,  then,  a  species  of  literature  was  founded,  which 
more  than  any  other  deserves  to  be  called  national.  For 
inasmuch  as  the  Hellenes  were  naturally  to  a  obtain  de- 
gree averse  from  the  use  of  writing,  in  which  living  speech 
seemed  to  them  to  grow  stiff  and  cold,  it  was  a  genuine 
triumph  of  the  Greek  mind,  that  a  successful  attempt 
•  should  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  contrast,  to  cause 
the  disturbing  means  employed  to  be  forgotten,  and  to 
diffuse  over  the  dead  written  letter  the  full  charm,  fresh- 
ness, and  vital  warmth  of  a  personal  conversation.  Every 
inquiry  is  an  ideal  dialogue,  which  repeats  itself  to  every 
attentive  reader;  it  flexibly  accommodates  itself  with 
perfect  directness  to  all  turns  of  thought  and  to  all  phases 
of  the  mind ;  written  speech  springs  forth  like  the  speech 
of  the  tongue  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul ;  and 
the  masterly  skill  with  which  Plato  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping this  species  of  Attic  prose  out  of  the  popular  man- 
ner in  which  Socrates  carried  on  his  conversations,  and  in 
elevating  it  into  an  artistic  form,  perfect  in  itself,  attests 
most  clearly  how  firmly  he  took  his  stand  on  the  basis  of 
popular  life,  as  a  genuine  Hellene  and  Athenian. 

Plato's  "^^  ^^®  same  time,  the  standpoint  of  Plato 

Sfe"  e**hiS^  was  in  all  directions  a  loftier  one  than  that 
people.  of  his  people  and  of  his  contemporaries.  For 
he  not  only,  like  Xenophon,  applied  the  demands  of 
Socratic  ethics  to  the  various  relations  of  life  in  which  the 
(IfL^t^ki^  moved,  but  he  from  the  first,  in  his  thoughts  and 
iin^niaods  ptiased  beyond  the  data  of  existing  relations,  nay, 
b:^yond  the  whole  visible  world.  For  by  his  origin 
and  destiny  man  belongs  to  an  order  of  things  which  is 
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above  and  beyond  the  earth;  and  from  this  standpoint 
Plato  necessarily  finds  himself  in  manifold  opposition  to 
the  ordinary  views  of  his  people.  He  is  obliged  to  de- 
mand a  renunciation  of  the  sensual,  which  renunciation 
was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  in  much  which  to  them  seemed  permitted  and  natu- 
ral, he  cannot  but  find  aberration,  and  tendencies  leading 
away  from  the  Divine.  He  extols  Eros,  but  it  is  only  a 
refined  and  pure  love  of  which  he  approves ;  he  sees  in 
beauty  an  image  of  the  Divine,  but  he  reduces  the  idea 
of  the  Beautiful  to  that  of  the  Good,  and  attaches  to  the 
latter  in  all  spheres  of  life  a  totally  different  conception 
and  significance.  If  the  Deity  is  pure  goodness,  it  follows 
that  the  views  as  to  the  envy  entertained  by  the  Deity 
must  be  unconditionally  rejected  ;  and  equally  unallowa- 
ble is  it  for  man  to  fancy  that  he  can  obtain  Its  favors 
hj  sacrifices,  dedicatory  gifts,  and  other  works.  Further- 
more, if  man  desires  to  be  really  good,  he  must  renounce 
all  impure  inclinations,  he  must  not  wish  to  return  evil 
for  evil,  or  to  hate  his  enemy. 

In  these  points,  therefore,  Plato  passes  far  beyond  that 
which  was  comprehended  in  the  moral  consciousness  of 
his  nation;  herein  he  stands  like  a  prophet  above  his 
times  and  his  people ;  and  what  he  demands  is  not  merely 
an  amendment  of  the  existing  world  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion, but  an  essentially  new  world.  And  in  proportion  as 
Plato  in  his  ideal  demands  rose  above  the  data  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  principles  around  him,  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  expect  that  he  would  exercise  a  transforming  influ- 
ence upon  the  great  body  of  the  people.  He  ^^ 
was  by  his  whole  nature  fisir  more  aristocratic  ^|J2)T^"  ^^ 
than  Socrates,  the  simple  man  of  the  people ; 
and  his  teachings  and  aims  could  only  become  the  posses- 
sion of  a  circle  of  elect,  capable  of  comprehending  in  their 
general  connexion  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  their  master 
in  the  grove  of  Academus,  and  <^  developing    them 
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fiirther.  It  is  true  that  Plato's  personal  qualities  gave  to 
him  such  a  pre-eminence,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  all  who  possessed  receptivity  for  in- 
tellectual greatness ;  and  thus  we  find,  even  outside  the 
philosophers  of  the  Academy,  a  number  of  noteworthy  men 
of  the  times,  such  as  Chabrias,  Phocion,  and  Timotheus, 
who  were,  for  a  longer  period  or  temporarily,  subject  to  the 
influence  of  Plato ;  though  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to 
demonstrate  more  closely  the  nature  and  the  significance 
of  this  influence. 

isocrates  '^^  bcst-kuown  among  all  the  Athenians 
01  ixxxTi  1  •  ^^^  ^^®  personally  connected  with  Plato,  and 
^8  (B.  a  436  ^ho  may  be  included  among  the  followers  of 
Socrates  in  the  less  restricted  sense  of  the  term, 
is  Isocrates,  a  man  who  during  the  course  of  nearly  an  en- 
tire century  (436-338  b.  c.)  was  a  sympathetic  witness  of 
the  experiences  of  his  native  city  from  the  most  splendid 
height  of  its  power  to  the  downfall  of  its  independence. 
As  a  youth  of  much  promise,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  Socrates,  and  aroused  the  attention  of  the  great 
student  of  men.  He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  tendency 
to  the  ideal,  and  with  a  receptivity  for  the  truly  good ; 
for  this  reason,  too,  he  felt  himself  attracted  by  Socrates, 
without,  however,  any  productive  relation  of  personal  in- 
tercourse growing  up  between  them.  Isocrates  was  not 
deeply  enough  seized  by  the  impulse  towards  truth  to  be 
inwardly  transformed  by  it ;  he  remained  a  child  of  his 
age,  and  sought  to  labor  and  to  shine  by  his  gifts  after  a 
fashion  corresponding  to  its  tastes.  His  talents  lay  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  form ;  and  for  this  reason  not  quiet 
inquiry,  but  the  art  of  oratory,  was  the  domain  where  he 
could  satisfy  himself.  But  since  for  the  profession  of  a 
popular  orator  he  lacked  the  necessary  confidence,  as  well 
as  sufficient  physical  strength  and  presence  of  mind,  he 
found  it  necessary  in  his  public  career  to  fell  back  upon 
written  speech ;  and  afl;er  having  for  a  time  occupied  him' 
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self  with  forensic  orations,  he  recogniied  bis  real  calling 
in  expounding  to  the  educated  public  in  addresses 
and  writings  his  views  concerning  the  affiiirs  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  country.  This  he  did  as  a  warm  and  honest 
patriot,  in  whose  eyes  Athens  was  the  intellectual  centre 
of  Hellas.  But  he  lamented  the  existing  conditioo  of  the 
city ;  Us  thoughts  lived  in  the  past ;  he  was  ftdl  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Athens  of  the  Persian  wars  and  for  the  con- 
stitution of  Clistheoes ;  and  perceived  no  other  safety  for 
Athens  except  a  return  to  the  ancient  institutions.  His 
patriotism  is  not,  however,  confined  to  his  native  dty ;  be 
r^ards  as  the  greatest  of  evils  the  civil  wars,  by  which  be 
has  seen  Athens  ruined ;  above  all,  be  desires  to  see  the 
Hellenes  re-united  as  a  people  of  brothers;  and  inasmuch 
as  he  IB  aware  of  no  other  means  towards  such  an  end  bo- 
sides  a  common  national  war  against  Persia,  which  he  be- 
lieves now  to  have  a  better  prospect  of  brilliant  success 
than  at  any  previous  time,  his  political  efforts  are  essen- 
tially directed  towards  bringing  about  such  a  war ;  in 
which  endeavor  his  Hell^c  patriotism  to  such  a  degree 
outweighs  that  of  the  mere  Athenian,  that  he  welcomes 
any  leadership,  under  which  the  wished-for  war  may  be 
realized.  He  rests  his  hopes  upon  Archidamus,  the  heroic 
son  of  Agesilaus  (vol.  iv.  p.  481),  upon  Dionysius,  upon 
the  Thessalian  Tyrants,  and  finally  upon  king  Philip. 
Isocrates  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  subject  questions  of 
the  policy  of  the  day  to  a  keen  and  effective  discussion  in 
his  political  orations ;  there  was  nothing  fresh  or  produc- 
tive in  his  ideas,  which  invariably  moved  about  in  the 
same  tracks.  With  weakly  sentimentality  he  longs  for  the 
return  of  what  has  irrecoverably  passed  away ;  with  short- 
sighted simplicity  he  expects  outward  events  to  bring 
about  a  brilliant  future,  but  he  never  summons  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  energetic  self-help,  or  excites  their  sense  of 
honor.  He  rather  desires  the  renunciation  of  all  efforts 
irreconcilable  with  his  ideal  of    a  universal  peace,  and 
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with  a  moderation  dominating  over  all  public  relations; 
his  views  accordingly  thoroughly  agree  with  those  of  Eu- 
bulus ;  for  which  reason  in  his  oration  eoneeming  the  Peace 
(b.  o.  355),  he  demanded  that  all  confederates  who 
objected  to  continuing  in  the  League  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  it;  in  &ct,  Athens  was  to  exhibit  a  modest  self- 
restraint,  and  to  renounce  her  cravings  after  the  position 
of  a  great  power.  It  is  true  that  the  same  Isocrates  was 
also  the  associate  of  Timotheus  (p.  94),  and  the  pan^yrist 
of  Conon,  and  of  his  victory  achieved  in  conjunction  with 
Persia  over  Hellenes ;  but  such  contradictions  are  by  no 
means  astonishing  in  a  policy  of  mere  sentiment,  not  clear- 
ly understanding  its  own  objects,  and  lost  in  the  vagueness 
of  its  own  course. 

Nor  indeed  could  it  have  been  possible,  except  in  a 
period  of  exhaustion  and  &tigued  relaxation  of  energy  in 
Attic  public  life,  that  such  a  man  as  Isocrates  should  have 
gained  so  important  an  influence  upon  his  contemporaries. 
He  owed  it  in  the  first  instance  to  his  personal  character, 
the  moral  dignity  and  gentle  earnestness  of  which  must 
have  exercised  a  kindly  effect  upon  those  around  him, 
such  as  the  youthful  Timotheus,  who,  being  originally  in- 
clined to  luxury,  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  the  example 
of  Isocrates  to  a  well-ordered  and  serious  course  of  life. 
Again,  he  undoubtedly  possessed  eminent  gifts  as  a 
teacher,  which  enabled  him,  first  at  Chios,  and  afterwards 
at  Athens,  to  gather  around  him  a  briUiant  circle  of 
young  men.  He  was  their  flEitherly  Mend  and  adviser ; 
he  impelled  them  to  turn  their  natural  gifts  to  a  useful 
account,  partly  as  statesmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Timotheus, 
Eunomus  (vol.  iv.  p.  298)  and  others,  partly  as  men  of 
learning,  and  authors.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  his 
merits  and  his  fi^me,  which  was  spread  through  the  whole 
Hellenic  world,  he  was  not  a  man  equal  to  the  highest  de- 
mands of  his  age.  He  desired  to  mediate  between  public 
life  and  philosophy ;  but  this  mediation  was  of  an  unfbr- 
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tunate  kind  in  either  direction.  For  statesmanphip  he 
lacked  a  free  eye  and  a  coorageous  heart,  while  true  sci- 
ence was  denied  hy  him  when  he  made  it  the  handmaid 
of  practical  wants.  He  had  opened  his  school  with  a 
programme  directed  against  the  SophistSy  and  yet  it  was 
to  their  standpoint  he  too  recurred,  when  he  set  up  an 
artistically  skilful  versatility  in  speech  and  thought  as  the 
highest  end  of  instruction.  The  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, which  liked  that  species  of  philosophy  best  which  it 
most  readily  understood,  made  him  vain  and  self-con- 
ceited like  tiie  Sophists,  so  that  he  eagerly  denounced  all 
inquiry  of  a  more  searching  sort  as  unnecessary  refining, 
aod  at  the  utmost  conceded  to  it  the  value  of  serving  as  a 
preliminary  training  for  the  art  taught  by  himself  Thus 
Isocrates,  in  life  as  in  science,  was  opposed  to  the  en- 
deavors of  the  best  among  his  contemporaries;  he 
estranged  the  young  generation  from  true  philosophy,  by 
giving  currency  under  its  name  to  a  superficial  and  hollow 
rhetorical  training;  from  being  an  adherent  of  Bocratio 
science  he  became  an  opponent  of  it,  and  made  it  shallow 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  Plato  deepened  it 

The  real  services  of  Isocrates  lie  in  the  domain  of  the 
art  of  oratory.  This  was  the  art,  which  more  than  any 
other  was  intertwined  in  its  growth  with  the  natural 
genius  of  the  Athenians  and  with  their  constitution ;  and 
accordingly  every  progress  of  Attic  culture  was  at  the 
same  time  a  new  step  in  the  development  of  oratory. 

Originally  oratory  was  no  artistic  acquire-  ^^^j^  ^^ 
ment,  but  a  power  of  natural  growth,  without  ^^• 
which  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  man  of  intellec- 
tual mark  in  the  community.  In  proportion  as  the  afiairs 
of  public  life  became  more  complicated,  the  demands 
rose :  a  special  preparation  seemed  necessary  for  political 
and  forensic  speeches,  and  schools  were  formed,  which 
provided  theoretical  instruction  for  the  purpose.     This 

8* 
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took  place  under  the  influence  of  Sophistry,  whose  efforts ' 
were  in  no  department  more  in  accordance  with  the  tim^ 
and  more  successftd  than  in  that  of  rhetoric  In  this  de- 
partment the  Sophists  labored  with  more  thoroughness 
than  elsewhere ;  and  notably  Protagoras  entered  as  a  se- 
rious inquirer  into  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  language, 
in  order  to  establish  a  correct  method  for  its  employment. 
Sicilian  oratory,  which  attained  to  its  highest  perfection 
through  Gbrgias  (vol.  iii.  pp.  264,  265),  likewise  attached 
itself  most  closely  to  Sophistry ;  for  it  too  r^arded  ora- 
tory as  essentially  nothing  else  than  the  mastery  over  the 
employment  of  all  means  which  can  serve  to  produce  a 
decided  conviction  in  the  listener. 

This  new  art  met  with  the  readiest  response  at  Athens, 
where  Antiphon  (vol.  ii.  p.  569)  had  been  the  founder  of 
scientific  rhetoric.  Thus,  e.  g.  Agatlion  (vol.  iv.  p.  92) 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Qorgias ;  the  same 
master  was  followed  by  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Thrasyma- 
chus  of  Chalcedon,  and  Alcidamas  of  Elsea,  who  sought 
each  after  his  own  fitshion  to  develop  the  art  of  Gorgias. 

Thrasyma-  Thrasymachus  in  particular  endeavored  to 
chup.  moderate  the  poetical  bombast  in  the  peculiar 

manner  of  the  Sicilian  orator,  and  to  approximate  it  to 
the  language  of  ordinary  conversation.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  attended  in  his  prose  diction  to  the  fall  of  the 
syllables,  rounded  off  each  sentence  into  an  artificially- 
constructed  period,  and  went  so  fieur  in  intentional  arti- 
ficiality, that  certain  combinations  of  feet,  especially  the 
third  Pseon  (po—o\  play  a  great  part  in  his  build  of  sen- 
tences.* 

The  art  of  '^^^  tendency,  then,  Isocrates  likewise  fol- 
isocrates.  lowed  ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  he  aimed  at  a  higher  goal  than  the 

•  Thraaymachus  the  predecessor  of  Isocraies  In  the  rhythmical  constmc- 
tion  of  periods:  Aristot  Rk«L  183;  Gic  Orator,  c.  52;  ct  Hermann,  d§ 
Tftrcuymadbo,  10. 
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rhetors  of  the  Sicilian  school.  As  might  be  expected  from 
an  opponent  of  Sophistry,  he  desired  not  to  prove  the 
power  of  persuasion  bj  applying  it  to  any  and  every  kind 
of  material,  but  only  to  concern  himself  with  select  sub- 
jects, and  only  to  bring  forward  such  ideas  as  were  worthy 
of  being  taken  to  heart ;  he  refused  recognition  to  any 
art,  which  was  not  sustained  by  moral  earnestness  and 
productive  of  noble  resolves.  These  indeed  were  echoes 
of  his  Socratic  tendency ;  but  he  gradually  more  and  more 
lost  the  habit  of  giving  a  deeper  moral  8igni6cance  to  his 
labors ;  and  while  Plato  was  establishing  a  philosophical 
foundation  for  the  essential  nature  of  true  eloquence,  and 
deducing  it  from  love,  which  is  unable  to  retain  for  itself 
the  treasure  of  knowledge  secured  by  it,  and  is  bound 
to  enable  others  also  to  enjoy  it  in  the  most  appropriate 
form, — ^Isocrates  on  the  other  hand  fell  back  more  and 
more  upon  a  formal  system  of  technicalities,  and  devoted 
all  his  efforts  to  the  perfection  of  style.  And  in  this  di- 
rection, with  the  support  of  a  quite  peculiar  natural  enr 
dowment,  he  in  truth  achieved  results  of  very  great  impor. 
tance,  and  novel  of  their  kind  ;  for  although  he  had  been 
preceded  by  Thrasymachus  in  the  perfection  of  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  it  was  he  who  first  contrived  with 
full  masterly  skill  to  exhibit  the  period^  which  compre- 
hends a  thought  in  all  its  ramifications  with  clearness  and 
immediate  perspicuity  in  a  well-ordered  frame.  He  builds 
up  his  sentences  with  the  art  of  an  architect,  who  calcu- 
lates with  precision  upon  pressure  and  counter-pressure, 
so  that  no  joint  is  missing,  while  each  is  fitted  into  its 
proper  place,  and  no  word  can  be  changed,  without  the 
effect  of  the  whole  being  impaired.  By  means  of  an 
agreeable  distribution  of  accents,  together  with  a  pleasing 
copiousness  and  rhythmical  symmetry,  his  orations  create 
the  impression  of  music,  which  exercised  a  great  charm 
upon  the  receptive  ear  of  the  Greeks ;  whatever  disturbed 
the  evenness  of  flow,  even  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  ool- 
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lision  of  vowels  in  two  words  following  upon  one  another, 
was  most  carefully  avoided  in  his  compositions.  They 
afforded  an  artistic  enjoyment,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  exercised  an  edifying  effect  by  the  noble  character  of 
their  contents,  and  by  means  of  their  admirable  arrange- 
ment and  logical  consistency  in  a  high  d^ree  satisfied  the 
educated  listener.  In  this  branch  of  artistic  oratory  Iso- 
crates  was  the  acknowledged  master;  but  at  the  same 
time  his  orations  betrayed  their  artificiality:  they  were 
not  works  which  had  freshly  sprung  from  the  mind,  but 
anxiously  elaborated  model  specimens,  which  had  been 
again  and  again  subjected  to  the  file,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prolix  amplitude  in  the  development  of 
their  ideas,  became  in  the  end  fittiguing ;  the  breath  of 
the  living  word  was  no  longer  perceptible.  It  was  against 
this  point  that  the  rhetor  Alcidamas  (p.  178)  in  particu- 
lar directed  his  attacks,  which  contrasted  as  true  oratory 
with  the  literary  eloquence  of  Isocrates  the  genuinely 
original  vigor  of  a  Gorgias,  who,  as  Alcidamas  said,  could 
almost  extemporaneously  find  the  right  word.  Isocrates 
was  in  point  of  fact  an  artist  in  diction,  a  stylist,  and  only 
in  outward  form  an  orator. 

Pmotfcai  ^^®  '^  oratory  of  the  Athenians  connected 

oratory.  itself  dosely  with  the  tasks  of  actual  life,  as 

they  offered  themselves  in  the  law-courts  and  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly.  Here  it  could  take  for  its  model  neither 
the  pomp  of  the  style  of  Gorgias,  nor  the  artistically-con- 
structed  periods  of  Isocrates ;  for  the  ample  and  self-satis- 
fied manner  of  the  artistic  orators  was  not  in  its  proper 
place,  when  the  point  at  issue  ^vas  to  treat  a  given  case 
according  to  the  facts  at  issue,  and  in  the  short  time 
allowed  concisely  to  combine  that  which  was  adapted  for 
determining  the  decision  of  the  civic  assembly  or  of  the 
jury.  Such  was  the  oratorical  art  of  Andocides  (vol.  iv. 
p.  275) ;  in  the  same  kind  the  highly-gifled  Critias  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  abundance  of  ideas.    But  this 
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Atdc  oratory  reached  its  fUlleet  developmait,  and  the 
most  abundant  evidence  of  it  remains,  in  the  works  of 
Lysias  (vol.  ii.  p.  537  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  152),  who  is  likewise  by 
the  experiences  of  his  life  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
internal  and  external  history  of  Athens.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cephalus,  the  friend  of  Pericles  (vol.  ii  p.  546\  and 
was  of  the  same  age  as  Isocrates.  After  die  death  of  his 
father  he  lived  at  Thurii,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Tisias  (vol.  ii.  p.  537) ;  about  the  year  411  b.  c.  he  re- 
turned to  Athens,  where  he  resided  with  his  brother  Pole- 
marchus  as  a  well-to-do  alien  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  and  as  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  constitution.  On  this 
account  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Thirty ;  Polemarchus 
was  put  to  death  ;  Lysias  fled  to  Megara,  supported  from 
his  own  resources  the  liberation  of  Athens  (vol.  iv.  p.  58), 
and  as  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death  publicly  indicted 
Eratosthenes  (vol.  iv.  p.  152).  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
again  took  part  in  public  aflaira  (vol.  iv.  p.  303),  and  with 
inflexible  consistency  remained  a  warm  patriot,  although, 
for  all  that  he  had  done  and  sufiered  as  such,  he  was  not 
even  rewarded  by  the  civic  franchise.  But  he  now 
applied  himself  entirely  to  forensic  oratory,  which  at 
Athens  came  more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  and 
which  was  also  the  principal  subject  treated  in  the  books 
of  instruction.  Under  the  salutary  discipline  of  a  practi- 
cal profession  Lysias  put  aside  whatever  had  formerly 
clung  to  him  of  artificiality  and  Sophistic  mannerism ;  he 
emancipated  himself  from  all  useless  ornament,  and  wrote 
his  speeches  in  so  straightforward  and  simple  a  style,  that 
they  became  perfect  models  of  the  natural  grace  of  Attic 
prose.  He  moreover  possessed  a  peculiar  gift,  which  very 
probably  was  due  to  his  Sicilian  blood  (vol.  iii.  p.  248), 
viz.  the  power  of  seizing  with  admirable  force  the  charac- 
teristic points,  according  to  age  and  social  class,  in  the 
particular  personages  whose  suits  he  conducted,  and  of 
thus  making  his  speeches  dramatic  sketches  of  actual  life. 
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The  two  species  of  practical  oratory  separated  them- 
selves more  and  more  sharply  from  one  another.  As  pop- 
ular orators  the  party-leaders  Leodamas  and  Aristophon 
(p.  88),  and  above  all  Callistratus,  obtained  distiuction ; 
in  the  department  of  forensic  oratory  it  was  achieved  by 

j^^^  Isseus  of  Chalcis,  who  was  possibly  induced  to 
emigrate  to  Athens  by  the  revolt  of  Euboea 
in  the  year  411  (vol.  iiL  p.  483).  At  Athens  he  devoted 
his  time  to  philosophical  studies,  and  connected  himself 
with  Plato;  but,  following  the  same  impulse  which  di- 
verted so  many  Hellenes  of  this  period  from  philosophy  to 
oratory,  he  too  became  a  writer  of  speeches,  like  Ljrsias, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he,  although  failing  to  compass 
the  gracefiil  charm  in  which  Lysias  causes  us  to  forget  all 
the  art  underlying  it  On  the  other  hand  he  surpasses  Ly- 
sias in  vigor  of  thought  and  incisiveness  of  argumenta- 
tion.* 

The  history  of  oratory  leads  directly  into  the  adjoining 
domain  of  the  sciences.  For  all  the  remarkable  orators 
were  at  the  same  time  men  of  theory,  and  composed  scien- 

The  iitera-  ^^^  manuals  for  the  disciples  of  their  art,  as 
Min  Wets  ^^  ^^^®  ^y  Isocrates,  Isseus,  Thrasymachus 
and  others.  In  general  this  was  the  great 
service  rendered  by  Sophistry,  from  which  the  rhetorical 
art  had  likewise,  as  will  be  remembered,  derived  its  ori- 
gin ;  that  it  gave  an  impulse  to  scientific  reflection  in  all 
departments.    And  in  proportion  as  this  tendency  averted 

•  riAtf>'s  doctrine  concerning  oratory  in  Part  II.  of  the  F%(Bdnu:  von 
Btcln,  JYalMiicmtM,  i.  106.  Polemical  efTorts  of  Alcidamas  against  written  and 
epidpdotiti  speeches  and  praise  ofavrovx*^^*^^'  Vahlen,  der  Rkttor  AUddamai, 
1M4,  p,  31.  The  gennineness  of  Ale.  v«p«  rwy  rove  yp.  K.  ypo^iowF  is 
defended  by  Sprengel  and  Vahlen.  In  any  case  the  oration  is  composed  in 
t\it^  (spirit  of  Alcidamas.  Lysias  failed  to  receive  the  Athenian  citizenship, 
an  TliTOPybulus  had  proposed:  Archinus  icard  Spaa,  vapav6timv^  Orat,  Att,  ed. 
D^d.  11. 240 ;  cf.  Ford.  Schnlts,  DemoaOt.,  186G,  p.  U.—Isfleus.  *A9i2vau>«  t^  yiroft, 
wai*  n  Tihiive  of  Chalcis;  hence  according  to  Schbmann  (and  Meier)  one  of 
the  rhtMchi  in  Chalcis.  Contra  Liebmann  dt  vita  Isod,  p.  3.  The  hypothesis 
of  SchVcnann  seems,  howcTer,  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  most  acceptable. 
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itself  from  q)eculative  philoeophj  it  turned  its  attention  to 
political  and  historical  eubjects,  and  in  these  produced  a 
literary  activity  of  a  very  mobile  and  varied  character. 

Literary  intercourse  had  already  during  the  Pcloponne- 
sian  War  (vol.  iv.  p.  96)  come  to  flourish  very  vigorously. 
There  existed  a  distinct  class  of  writers  and  booksellers, 
who  supplied  the  Attic  book-market  with  cheap  wares ; 
the  works  of  Anaxagoras,  e.  g.^  were  to  be  bought  at 
Athens  for  a  drachm.  Moreover,  a  lively  trade  in  books 
was  carried  on  beyond  the  seas  into  the  colonies;  and 
Hermodorus,  the  son  of  Plato,  circulated  the  Dialogues  of 
his  master,  while  the  latter  was  yet  living.  The  rapidity 
and  £Bu;ility  in  the  spread  of  writings  are  best  seen  from 
the  &ct,  that  this  method  was  employed  for  working  upon 
the  public  in  the  interest  of  a  party.  Such  party-publica- 
tions appeared  already  during  the  great  war;  they  were 
either  outpourings  of  vehement  passion,  such  as  the  so- 
called  'Invectives'  of  Antiphon,  or  programmes  in  brief  of 
particular  parties,  which  were  published  in  order  to  create 
an  e^ct,  and  to  seek  sympathizers  even  in  wider  and  more 
distant  circles.  A  pamphlet  of  this  description  was  the 
address  of  Andocides  '  to  his  political  friendsy  which  dates 
from  the  crisis  of  Attic  party-life  after  420  b.  c.  Of  a 
cognate  kind  are  the  memoranda  preserved  under  the 
name  of  Xenophon,  the  essay  en  the  Athenian  PoHty  (vol. 
iv.  p.  21)  and  that  on  the  Revenues,  The  last-named  be- 
longs to  the  times  of  Eubulus ;  it  reconmiends  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  which  carefully  turns  to  account  all 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
happy  peace  fosters  commerce,  handicrafts,  and  art' 
These  are  the  same  views  as  those  upon  which  is  based  the 
oration  of  Isocrates  eonceming  the  Peace,  The  influence 
exerdsed  by  Isocrates  himself  rests  upon  the  significance 
which  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  writing  had  gained  in  his 
age ;  his  orations  and  letters  were  pamphlets  on  the  events 
of  the  times.     In  the  same  way  Thrasymachus  put  forth 
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his  oration  for  the  Larisceana,  as  it  would  appear,  in  an 
anti-Macedonian  sense.  Alcidamas,  again,  treated  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  daj,  notably  in  his  Messenian  Oraiiony 
in  which  he  supported  with  his  authority  the  recognition 
of  Messenia,  the  work  of  Thebes,  whose  statesmen  he  was 
able  thoroughly  to  appreciate.  In  this  instance  we  there- 
fore have  a  written  oration  and  counter-oration,  in  other 
words  a  literary  controversy.  For  at  the  same  time  Iso- 
crates  published  his  Arehidamus,  in  which  he  calls  upon 
the  Spartans  stead&stly  to  reiuse  the  recognition  of  Mes- 
senia.* 

To  such  a  degree  the  literature  of  the  political  pamph- 
let at  that  time  flourished.  But  the  writers  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  events  and  questions  of  the  day 
which  admitted  of  being  treated  in  flying  sheets ;  after 
rhetoric  had  once  applied  itself  to  historical  subjects,  the 
attempt  could  not  but  be  made,  to  prove  the  art  of  com- 
position also  in  greater  efibrts  of  the  same  kind. 

Rhetoric  '^*^®  Combination  of  rhetoric  and  history  was 
and  history,  ^q  new  idea.  For  inasmuch  as  by  the  labors 
of  the  rhetoricians  Attic  speech  had  heen  first  prepared 
and  trained  for  all  higher  demands,  how  could  those  who 
set  themselves  the  arduous  task  of  depictiog  human  life  in 
the  State  and  in  society,  remain  strangers  to  this  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  exercise  of  language  and  thought  ?  Thus 
already  Thucydides  learnt  something  from  Antiphon  and 

Xonophon.  *^®  Sophists.    Thus  Xeuophou  again  is  as  a 

historian  under  the  influence  of  rhetoric ;  to 

the  greatest  extent,  it  is  true,  in  the  work  in  which  he  is 

least  of  a  historic  writer,  viz.  in  the  Oyropcedia,    It  is  the 

■  A^Dio'iy  *Epfu>d»po«  j/uiirop«vrrab.  Cic.  ad  AIL  xiil.  20.~Antiphoii*8  Aoi^optai: 
8nu]>]>c,  ad  Fragm.  Or.  AtL  144.— Androcides,  iv  t«  »p6*  to6«  cra/pow:  Kiruh- 
ht>ff.  Ilfrme$,  i.  5.— •  Xenophon,'  ntpi  vpo<r6^y,  composed  after  Ol.  ctL  2 
tGcrpk,  Griech,  lAH.  393;  Oncken,  Itocr.  imd  Aleid.  90,  where  the  agreement 
witli  I^^ocr.  Symm.  is  demonstrated).  Thrasym.  vWp  AopuroiMy  (*Apx«^ 
^uAik^d-D^ei^'EAAiivef  oM-ev  fiapfiafHf\)  Fragm.  Or.  ii.  24ft.  Alcid.  Xijoi  M«a«n|n- 
*M^,  p.  316;  cf.  Sch&fer,  i.  100,  4;  Vahlen,  6. 
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most  ftilly  elaborated  of  his  writings,  but  its  weakness  is 
the  inner  untruth,  that  under  the  image  of  Cyrus  and  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  certain  ideal  conceptions  of  state- 
government  and  of  phases  of  national  life  are  put  forward. 
Xenophon  deserves  most  respect,  where  he  with  simple 
fidelity  relates  his  actual  experiences,  whether  out  of  his 
own  military  life  or  out  of  the  life  of  Socrates.  But  in 
und^iaking  to  continue  Thucydides,  he  assumed  a  task 
fiur  beyond  his  powers.  At  the  banning  of  the  work  the 
influence  of  his  predecessor  is  still  observable,  as  sustain- 
ing him ;  but  this  only  makes  it  the  more  apparent,  in  th^ 
course  of  his  Hellenic  Hidory,  how  he  lacks  independence 
of  judgment,  freedom  of  view,  and  intellectual  force. 

Through  Isocrates  an  entirely  new  combination  was  es- 
tablished between  rhetoric  and  history.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  department  also  he  had  little  interest  for  serious  re- 
search ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  necessity 
of  not  merely  fiEitiguing  his  pupils  with  stylistic  exercises, 
but  also  directing  their  attention  to  subjects  which  might 
interest  them  by  their  &ct3.  For  his  art,  we  remember, 
was  to  be  the  centre  and  flower  of  all  superior  culture,  and 
it  in  any  cases  stood  incomparably  nearer  to  the  task  of  the 
historian  than  did  the  forensic  rhetoric  of  Antiphon  and 
the  Sophists.  Nor  could  the  frequent  recurrence  to  his- 
tory &il  to  lead  to  an  endeavor  to  apply  a  connected 
treatment  to  history  itself,  in  particular  to  that  of  the  stu- 
dent's own  city,  out  of  whose  past  so  many  edifying  exam- 
ples were  held  up  to  contemporary  eyes ;  and  it  was  a 
triumph  for  the  rhetorical  art,  to  succeed  in  discovering 
a  pleasing  side  even  in  the  least  flexible  and  driest  sub- 
jects, and  in  rendering  large  masses  of  materials  perspicu- 
ous by  means  of  methodical  arrangement.  Thus  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
there  arose  out  of  the  history  and  archseo-  J^iient  wi 
logy  of  Athens  a  special  department  of  learned  ^^' 
literature,  in  which  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  An-  AndroUon. 
drotion,  distinguished  himself    At  an  advanced  age  he 
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withdrew  from  the  busy  life  of  an  orator  and  states- 
man, and  at  Megara  wrote  his  AtthUy  in  which  he 
pursued  the  history  of  Athens  from  its  first  b^nnings 
down  to  his  0¥m  times,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
constitution.  Contemporaneously  Pharodemus  composed 
an  AWU8 ;  and  even  before  these  two,  such  a  work  was 
written  by  Glidemus,  who  had  lived  early  enough  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  and  who  was  accounted 
the  founder  proper  of  the  literature  of  AUhides,  But  the 
historical  studies  which  had  their  origin  in  the  rhetorical 
school  extended  far  beyond  the  range  of  Athens ;  and  Lso- 
crates  as  a  teacher  rendered  no  service  greater  than  that 
of  inciting  two  of  his  most  gifted  pupils,  Theopompus  and 
Ephorus,  to  labor  in  the  field  of  universal  history.* 

Theopom-      Theopompus  of  Chios  was  a  man  of  a  fiery 
pus.  and  ambitious  mind.    He  accordingly  devoted 

himself  with  full  ardor  to  oratory,  in  which  he  attained  to 
such  mastery,  that  at  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  of 
Mausollus  (01.  cvii.  1 ;  b.  c.  355)  he  gained  the  prize  in 
panegyrical  eloquence.  It  is  consequently  all  the  more 
deserving  of  acknowledgment,  that  by  the  advice  of  his 
teacher,  who  probably  considered  a  serious  and  connected 
system  of  work  specially  desirable  for  the  unquiet  spirit 
of  Theopompus,  the  latter  devoted  himself  entirdy  to 
science,  and  spent  his  means  upon  travelling  through  the 
wildest  variety  of  countries,  becoming  acquainted  mth  the 
most  remarkable  persons,  and  acquiring  a  clear  judgment 
concerning  both  the  past  and  the  present  He  wrote 
Greek  history  down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  at  which  point 
he  broke  off  and  commenced  a  new  and  historical  work, 
because  he  had  meanwhile  reached  a  new  standpoint 
This  new  work  he  called  Philippux,  because  he  was  arriv- 

*  Androtion:  Suldas ;  Zosinms,  Life  of  Itoeratm,  2S7,  Westermann;  Plat  ie 
toBOio,  e06 ;  Sch&fer,  L  351.  KAetfiifMot*  according  to  PanunUs  the  eariiert 
writer  of  an  AttkU,  surriTed  to  tlie  times  of  Demoethenea.  Of.  Boeeid^ 
S«0i0e»ai,  182. 
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iDg  at  the  convictioD,  that  the  age  of  petty  states  had 
passed  away,  and  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  would 
henceforth  be  the  centre  of  Hellenic  history  itself.  After 
the  manner  of  Herodotus,  to  whom  he  felt  akin  as  an  Io- 
nian and  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  earliest  writings,  he 
arranged  his  work  like  a  great  picture  of  the  world,  with 
numerous  retrospects  of  earlier  afiairs  and  with  constant 
attention  to  political  and  social  institutions.  Thus  he 
placed  side  by  side  the  various  democracies,  compared 
with  one  another  the  civic  communities  of  Tarentum  and 
of  Athens,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  in  a 
special  section  gave  a  review  of  the  Attic  popular  orators, 
among  whom  he  blamed  Callistratus  for  his  luxuriousness, 
but  judged  Eubulus  yet  fistr  more  severely  as  leader  of  the 
state.  The  wide  range  of  his  view,  which  was  that  of  a 
historian  of  civilization,  further  shows  itself  in  the  fact, 
that  he  did  not  n^lect  the  territorial  products  and  works 
of  art  of  remoter  lands,  and  was  the  first  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hellenes  across  the  seas  as  &r  as  the  Ro- 
man world.  Everywhere  he  displayed  a  serious  love  of 
truth,  as  well  as  an  absolute  independence  of  judgment ; 
and  by  means  of  the  impartial  rigor  with  which  he  casd- 
gated  the  &ults  of  kings  and  of  demagogues  alike,  and 
judged  all  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  gave  to  his  narra- 
tive an  ethical  character  in  the  spirit  of  Isocratcs.  In  his 
style  too  he  shared  the  clearness  and  dignity  of  his 
teacher,  whom  he  followed  in  trivial  points,  such  as  the 
avoidance  of  the  Hiatus;  but  in  those  parts  of  his  works 
which  were  fuller  of  movement  he  exhibited  a  superiority 
in  vigor  and  pathos.* 

Ephorus  of  Cyme  was  not  so  brilliantly  en-  g  ^^^^^ 
dowed  by  nature;  he  had  a  good  share  of 
JE/AiQ  phlegm  ;  but  his  power  of  endurance  and  his  quali- 

•  As  coniribafcions  to  %  juRt  appreciation  of  TheopompoB,  cf.  Boeckh, 
PUM.  JSc  of  AO^  vol.  L  p.  S90  [E.  Tr.J;  Mare,  Oril,  Bid,  ▼.  690.  Erroneous 
Judgment  of  Polyblns,  tIIL  W. 
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fications  for  learned  research  were  proportionately  greater. 
He  diligently  followed  up  the  most  ancient  popular  tradi- 
tions and  the  documents,  and  with  unwearying  applica- 
tion completed  a  work,  such  as  few  men  before  him  had 
designed,  a  universal  history  of  the  Greek  nation,  which 
he  continued  through  a  period  of  more  than  seven  centu- 
ries. He  was  an  adept  at  methodically  commanding  his 
materials,  contrived,  at  all  events  in  their  main  bodies,  to 
separate  legend  and  history,  and  was  the  first  to  establish 
as  the  commencement  of  the  latter  the  Dorian  migration ; 
he  knew  how  to  develop  with  a  delicate  perception  the 
geographical  configuration  of  the  difierent  countries,  and 
inquired  with  special  zeal  into  the  foundation  of  cities  be- 
yond the  seas.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elevated  above 
the  party-divisions  which  broke  up  the  Oreek  nation ;  he 
was  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  greatness  of  Thebes,  and 
his  civic  patriotism  was  extremely  harmless,  inasmuch  as 
it  only  seduced  him,  when  in  the  course  of  all  too  many 
pages  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  speaking  of  his 
native  city,  into  alloMring  himself  the  gratification  of  at  all 
events  inserting  the  words:  'About  this  time  the  Cy- 
msBans  remained  quiet''*' 

ctesias.  While  Theopompus  and  Ephorus  were  en- 
(Porslan  ^^^^^S  ^®  knowledge  of  national  history  and 
History.)  deepening  it,  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  who  sojourned 
from  415  to  398  b.  c.  as  royal  body-physician  at  ttie  Per- 
sian court  and  also  took  part  in  affairs  of  state  (vol.  iv.  p. 
220),  founded  a  science  of  oriental  history.  He  was  the 
first  Greek  to  whom  the  archives  of  the  Persian  empire 
were  opened ;  but  the  gains  derived  firom  them  by  him 
failed  to  correspond  to  the  demands  of  serious  science. 
He  lacked  a  sincere  love  of  truth ;  his  vanity  made  him 
desire  to  produce  at  once  a  work  of  grandeur  and  com- 
pleteness, but  in  the  attempt  he  permitted  himself  the 

•  EphoniB :    Mure,  ik  •.  688 ;  Niebohr,  Leetnrm  omAme,  Ekt,  yoL  iL  p.  810 
[B.  Tr.J. 
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most  arbitrary  proceedings ;  even  in  the  points  having  ref- 
erence to  Perso-Greek  history,  which  there  was  no  reason 
for  his  not  knowing  accurately,  he  proved  himself  utterly 
untrustworthy;  and  in  those  departments  of  his  work, 
where  no  watch  could  be  kept  over  him,  notably  in  Assy- 
rian and  Indian  archaeology,  he  constructed  a  thoroughly 
mendacious  system  of  figures  and  &cts,  whereby  he  crimi- 
nally deluded  bis  contemporaries  and  subsequent  genera- 
tions down  to  the  most  recent  times.  This  was  the  wrong 
path,  to  which  the  Sophistic  culture  of  the  age  conducted, 
which  had  no  respect  for  fiicts  and  sought  in  a  frivolous 
&shion  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  which  had 
been  excited  in  every  direction.* 

The  great  desire  which  in  these  times  pre-  History 
vailed  for  an  encyclopsedic  knowledge  is  Uke-  phuoiog- 
wise  evident  from  the  attempts  made  to  found 
a  learned  philology.  It  no  longer  sufficed  to  be  simply 
acquainted  with  die  classics,  and  to  be  able  to  recite  their 
works  in  the  manner  of  an  educated  man.  The  Sophists 
took  well-known  passages  from  the  poets  as  the  starting- 
points  of  their  conversations,  examined  them  in  form  and 
meaning,  and  this  moreover  frequently  only  in  order  to 
Bsaert  their  own  superior  standpoint,  and  to  demonstrate  a 
false  use  of  words  or  want  of  correct  judgment  in  the  an- 
cient masters.  But  more  serious  studies  were  also  pur- 
sued ;  and  in  particular  a  special  class  of  scholars  arose, 
who  made  the  exegesis  of  Homer  their  r^ular  calling. 
Thasos  and  Lampsacus  were  the  localities  where  these 
studies  flourished.  Thasos  was  the  birthplace  of  Ilippias, 
who  endeavoured  to  set  forth  a  thoroughly  emendated  text 
of  the  poet,  and  of  Stesimbrotus,  who  lived  chiefly  at 
Athens  (vol.  ii.  p.  557),  and  who,  together  with  the  Lamp- 
sacene  Metrodorus,  was  in  the  times  of  Plato  accounted 
the  ablest  commentator  on  the  epos.    But  exegesis  already 

*  CtesiM  makes  use  of  the  li.^4pen  /SaviAucat.    Dlod.  ii.  3S. 
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at  an  early  date  went  astray,  allegorical  interpretations 
being  applied  and  a  physical  meaning  put  into  the  epic 
myths.  In  this  department  too  Ephorus  exhibited  greater 
sobriety,  who  compiled  the  local  traditions  concerning 
Homer,  and  became  the  real  authority  for  the  view,  that 
the  poet  was  bom  at  Smyrna  of  Cym»an  parents.'*' 

Progress  of    -^jnong  the  physical  sciences,  medicine  in 

Medicine,  particular  entered  into  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  general  culture.  For  after  medicine  had 
formerly  been  cultivated  in  the  priestly  schools  of  the 
Asclepiadte,  and  had  remained  a  technical  craft  based 
upon  hereditary  experience,  a  connexion  was  at  a  later 
date  established  between  it  and  the  gymnastic  art  It 
was  sought  to  fix  the  rules  of  a  scientific  promotion  of 
health ;  inquiry  was  made  into  the  influence  of  the  Yan- 
ous  nutriments  and  ways  of  life ;  and  thus  a  new  art  was 
created,  which  had  reference,  not  to  the  treatment  of  par- 
ticular diseases,  but  rather  to  the  invigoration  and  pre- 
servation of  the  human  organism  as  a  whole.  The  real 
founder  of  the  school  was  Herodicus  of  Selymbria,  whose 
reforms  belong  to  the  period  before  Plato.  According  to 
his  system  researches  were  carried  on  at  Athens  by  Acu- 
menus  and  his  son  Eryximachus,  who  belonged  to  the  most 
intimate  circle  of  the  associates  of  Socrates,  and  were  very 
well  known  to  the  Athenians  by  their  precepts  as  to 
appropriate  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  similar  subjects. 
This  side  of  medicine,  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by 
Hippo.       ^^^  Sophists,  was  connected  with  the  earlier 

crates.  mode  of  practice  by  Hippocrates,  the  Ascle- 
piade  of  Cos  (vol.  iii.  p.  69).  He  was  possessed  of  the 
ancient  fiunily  tradition,  and  diligently  collected  what  in- 
formation was  to  be  gained  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
votive  tablets  placed  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Asclepius  by 
those  who  had  recovered  from  illness  concerning  the  pro- 

*  Homeric  philology:  Sengebusoh,  HbiMr.  Due  1.206.  Metrodoroii:  Plat. 
I'm,  530  c;  DioK.  LaSrt.  ii.  11. 
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ceas  oi  their  cures ;  bat  he  emancipated  the  medical  art 
from  the  sphere  of  the  institutions  of  the  temples ;  and  bj 
means  of  travels  acquired  a  new  and  wide  range  of  obser- 
vations and  experiences.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Herodi* 
cus,  of  Gorgias,  of  Democritus  of  Abdera ;  and  it  was  he 
who  hereupon  first  founded  a  science  of  medicine,  which 
stood  fiilly  on  the  level  of  the  scientific  life  of  the  nation, 
and  indeed  in  some  respects  passed  beyond  it  For  he 
succeeded,  more  than  any  other  man,  in  uniting  the 
salutary  impulses  which  proceeded  from  Sophistry,  in 
order  to  introduce  methodical  reflection  into  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  to  the  most  conscientious  inquiry  into  facts 
and  to  the  purest  love  of  truth.  In  his  writings  concern- 
ing diseases  and  remedies,  as  well  as  in  his  researches 
concerning  the  human  organism  and  the  influence  of 
climate,  atmosphere,  winds,  &c.,  he  proved  himself  a  true 
philosopher,  a  predecessor  of  Aristotle;  for  instead  of  ad- 
hering to  a  dry  empiricism,  he  sought  for  laws.  He 
combined  the  progress  of  the  new  age  with  the  good  ele- 
ments of  the  old,  inasmuch  as  he  understood  how 
thoroughly  to  view  his  calling  on  its  moral  side,  and 
established  the  virtues  of  reverence  for  the  gods,  unsel- 
fishness, discretion  and  love  of  his  neighbor,  as  the  first 
requisites  in  the  Hellenic  physician.  Finally  he  also 
knew  how  to  preserve  to  his  calling  the  character  of  a 
liberal  art ;  for  while  among  the  Egyptians  there  existed 
medical  system^  legally  authorized,  to  which  every  prac- 
tising physician  had  unconditionally  to  submit,  the  art  of 
Hippocrates  was  one  which  was  independent  of  the  letter, 
and  in  the  practice  of  which  no  man  was  to  be  responsible 
to  any  authority  but  his  own  conscience. 

Thus  many  men  of  real  intellectual  ability     ^i^joxna 
among  the  younger  generation  of  physicians  of  cnJdus. 
likewise  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Hippo-  cTi.2(B.'c.* 
crates,  giving  diligent  attention  to  philosophy 
and  satisfying  their  desire  for  knowledge  in  distant  travel. 
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Among  these  Eudoxus  journeyed  in  the  company  of  the 
Cnidian  physician  Chrysippus,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
his  pupil  in  philosophy,  to  Egypt,  and  in  that  of  the  phy- 
sician Theomedon  to  Athens.  Eudoxus  himself  is  among 
all  the  contemporaries  of  Plato  the  personage,  in  whom 
the  manynaidedness  of  the  culture  of  the  age  mirrors  itself 
most  distinctly ;  he  was  a  mathematician,  an  astronomer 
and  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  a  politician  and  a  geogra- 
pher ;  in  him  were  combined  the  sciences  of  the  Ease  and 
of  the  West,  and  the  Hellenic  culture,  as  it  had  matured 
itself  in  Asia,  at  Athens,  and  in  Italy.  Bom  and  trained 
at  Cnidus,  he  journeyed  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age 
to  Athens,  then  among  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  astronomi- 
cal science  he  availed  himself  to  give  a  superior  perfection 
to  the  odaeteria  of  Cleostratus  (vol.  ii.  p.  562),  and  finally 
in  Magna  Gnecia,  where  he  studied  geometry  under 
Archytas  and  medicine  under  the  Locrian  Philistion.  Af- 
ter these  years  of  travel,  in  themselves  rich  in  scientific 
results,  he  founded  at  Cyzicus  a  school,  which  stood  at  its 
full  height  about  the  year  368.  Hereupon  he  came  with 
many  of  his  pupils  to  Athens,  and  there  formed  a  union 
of  friendship  with  Plato,  so  that  he  also  followed  the  latter 
to  Syracuse,  when  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Dionysius 
the  younger,  where  for  a  short  time  the  Platonic  circle 
was  assembled.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  Two  years  after  this  we  find  Eudoxus  in  his 
native  city  of  Cnidus,  where,  as  the  man  in  whom  his  fel- 
low-citizens reposed  their  confidence,  he  regulated  their 
constitution ;  he  also  visited  the  court  of  Maussollus ;  and 
fmuljy  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  closed  a  life  full  of  interest 
and  ust^rulness,  leaving  traces  of  his  labors  behind  him  in 
Uie  Tutii=t  various  fields  of  science,  and  notably  in  geometry 
a  [id  neitroDomy.  For  whereas  his  predecessors  had  only 
directed  their  observations  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  stars 
irupiirUiDt  for  the  practical  wants  of  the  mariner  and  the 
husbandman,  or  had  like  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean  philo^ 
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Bopbers  set  up  vague  theories  cooeeming  the  heavenlj  bo- 
dieSy  Eudoxus,  agreeing  on  this  head  with  Plato,  founded 
the  first  astronomy  worthy  of  the  name  upon  the  basis  of 
mathematical  researches, — an  astronomy  which  ercn  with 
the  meagre  means  at  its  disposal  addr€«ed  iteelf  to  com- 
prehending the  movements  of  the  planets.  And  to  the 
Athenians  he  rendered  a  special  service,  by  regulating 
their  civil  year,  and  materially  improving  the  Attic  calen- 
dar through  the  introduction  of  the  rising  of  Birius  as  its 
chief  epoch,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  iti  tradi- 
tional and  popular  systenu'*' 

When  so  wide-spread  an  activity  prevailed     ^^  ^^j,^ 
in  all  the  departments  of  philosophy,  of  rhet-  J**^*^  ^V** 
oric,  of  history  and  of  natural  science,  Ian-  5u7^Jnj*i;j|. 
guage  could  of  course  not  fail  to  receive  a  ^'■'^ 
many-sided  development.    With  the  exception  of  Hippo- 
crates, all  the  authors  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  it  be- 
came the  organ  of  Greek  science,  the  general  means  of 
communication  among  all  educated  men.    That  very  lan- 
guage, which  to  Thucydides  was  still  so  brittle  a  material, 
which  he  could  only  with  much  labor  force  to  lend  itself 
to  his  ideas,  had  now  become  so  flexible,  as  to  admit  of 
being  poured  like  a  liquid  metal  into  any  mould.    In  it 
moves  the  style  of  Gbrgias  with  all  its  pomp ;  it  bends  to 
the  smooth  periods  constructed  by  Isocrates;  under  the 

*  Herodicoa  of  Sel3miibriA,  in  the  period  before  the  PeloponneaiAii  war, 
discoverer  of  a  methodical  aystem  of  dialeotlca :  cf.  Bprengel,  Oeadb.  4«r 
Ai  iiiH— ill,  by  Bosenbaam,  L  307.  Acomenoa  and  Eiyximaehoa  (vc^varot 
Kara  T»vs  Mo«^):  Hat.  Pftcdr.  268;  ajfmpo*-  I'^O;  iVotaf.  816.— Hippocratea  in 
coDDexion  with  Herodicus,  Gorgias,  DemoorituB :  Sprenge),  330.  The  libe- 
ral art  of  Hippocrates  as  contrasted  with  the  Urptvnv  Kara  ypo^jtuira,  Aristot 
PoUL^^^  Medicine  and  philosophy:  Boockh,  SbMMndbvte,  112,140.  Trar- 
als  of  Eudoxus:  &.  140,  Mq  — Cleostratiin,  according  to  Censorinns  (p.  37, 
Bultseh)  the  inTentor,  certainly  one  of  the  first  elaborators,  of  the  OcUtierif ; 
cf.  E.  MUUerav.  *Anm»:  in  Ptioly,  B»(atmBvdopfldU,  L«,  1005,  Mf.— Eadoxus 
gave  to  the  octaSteris  the  form  of  a  period  of  ino  years.  Morning-rising  of 
Sirius,  July  23d.  Inasmuch  as  Eudoxas  retained  the  old  rovftijr^oi,  his 
epoch-yoar  is  probably  one  in  which  the  new  moon  after  the  longest  day 
occurred  somewhere  near  tliat  date,  i. «.  the  year  381  or  378  b.  a 
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artistrhand  of  Plato  it  reflects  the  perfect  charm  of  culti- 
vated conversation ;  it  becomes  the  expression  of  histo- 
rical exposition,  both  in  the  simple  manner  of  Xenophon 
and  in  the  more  highly  colored  rhetorical  style  of  Theo- 
pompus ;  finally,  in  the  orations  of  Lysias  and  Isseus  it 
combines  the  utmost  skilfulness  both  of  narrative  and  of 
contending  argumentation  with  simplicity  of  expression 
and  terse  brevity.  It  is  thus  that  in  these  very  decades, 
when  the  ancient  Btate  of  the  Athenians  was  perishing 
and  when  their  poetic  art  was  slowly  fading  away,  Attic 
prose  developed  itself  with  youthful  vigor,  and  reached 
that  perfection  in  which  it  served  Demosthenes  for  com- 
municating  to  the  state  itself  a  new  elevation. 

Poetry  at  ^^'  ^^  *^®  *^  ^^  °^*  fevorable.  Poetry, 
Athena.  as  it  had  flourished  at  Athens,  presumes  a 
healthy  cx)ndition  of  public  life,  a  happy  and  secure  posi- 
tion as  belonging  to  the  State.  It  could  not  prosper,  if 
men  felt  unsatisfied  with  that  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  them,  and  were  morally  and  mentally  in  an  un- 
settled condition.  The  dominant  tendency  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  and  towards  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  drove  into  the  background  the  en- 
joyment of  poetry,  and  in  it  the  deepest  requiremaits  of 
all  more  generous  natures  found  no  satisfaction.  It  was 
not  agreeable  entertainment  nor  the  idle  play  of  &ncy 
v»'hich  they  desired ;  the  mythology  in  which  the  poets 
lived  was  repugnant  to  them;  they  sought  after  a  truth 
which  the  popular  region  was  unable  to  ofier  to  them, 
after  pledges  of  an  inner  happiness,  capable  of  outlasting 
the  decay  of  the  states,  after  eternal  possessions,  the  aoqui- 
eitiou  of  which  might  improve  and  heal  the  individual  as 
well  as  fioeiety.  For  this  reason  the  greatest  poetic  genius 
of  the  age  devoted  himself  entirely  to  philosophy ;  and 
again  L^ocrates  has  esteem  to  spare  for  the  poets,  only  in 
so  £ir  as  useful  and  edifying  maxims  of  morality  are  to  be 
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found  in  their  works.  The  rest  was  considered  dangerous. 
How  great  was  the  revulsion  in  the  relations  of  men  of 
culture  to  poetry,  and  what  contradictions  pervaded  the 
consciousness  of  the  people,  when  even  sayings  of  jEschy- 
lus  were  deemed  so  immoral,  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  ear  of  youth  1  8uch  e,  g.  was 
Plato's  judgment  concerning  the  maxim  of  the  poet :  '  The 
occasion  is  provided  by  the  Deity  itself,  when  It  designed 
utterly  to  ruin  a  race.' 

And  yet  there  was  not  wanting  in  the  people  g^ 
a  lively  sympathy  for  the  treasures  of  ancient 
poetry.  The  rhapsodes  were  to  be  seen,  in  the  solemn 
vesture  of  their  long  robes,  reciting  in  the  midst  of 
devout  circles  of  hearers  in  the  public  places  the  Home- 
ric poems.  The  art  of  recitation  flourished  greatly ;  uid 
with  this  art  were  also  combined  performances  based  upon 
the  power  of  memory.  It  was  a  much-admired  accom- 
plishment for  a  man  to  know  by  heart  the  entire  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  to  be  ready  to  &11  in  at  any  point  of  the  de- 
clamation. Youths  of  noble  houses  too,  such  as  Nicera- 
tus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  we  find  skilled  in  these  arts,  and 
constantly  in  the  company  of  the  rhapsodes.  But  in  gene- 
ral the  esteem  in  which  these  persons  were  held  was  on 
the  decrease,  and  although  individuals  among  them  ap- 
peared in  public  much  to  their  own  satisfaction  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Plato,  as  e,  g.  Ion  of  Ephesus,  yet  men  grew 
tired  of  their  hollow  pathos,  and  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  wandering  mountebanks.  Of  new  crea- 
tions in  the  department  of  the  epos  the  Perseis  of  Chceri- 
lus  (vol.  iv.  p.  166)  alone,  already  on  account  of  its  sub- 
ject, met  with  recognition  at  Athens.*  Drama. 

In  the  drama  there  was  great  liveliness  of 


•  Plato  V.  Rtpubl  880;  cf.  Stark,  Wofte,  38,  03.  Power  of  memory  (of.  G. 
CurtioJi  OD  the  ayi$¥  vvo^oA^  in  BerichU  dm-  8tUA»  Qm.  d«r  ITtenMdb.  1866,  p. 
163)  in  the  iQstance  of  Niceratus :  Xen.  Bymj^.  4 ;  cf.  Cobet,  Protop.  Xmi.  701 
CoDceming  the  rhapsodes,  cf.  Plato's  Lm, 
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movement  In  this  department,  as  is  bo  often  tlie  case  in 
periods  of  an  aftergrowth,  it  became  fashionable  for  the 
joung  men,  who  could  not  accommodate  their  tastes  to 
more  serious  studies,  to  try  their  powers  as  poets.  Plato 
himself  is  said,  aft;er  having  burnt  his  juvenile  epics, 
to  have  had  a  dramatic  tetralogy  read  for  acting,  when  he 
found  himself  awakened  to  higher  efforts  by  Socrat^,  and 
hereupon  devoted  this  product  of  his  poetic  dilettantism 
with  equal  pitilessness  to  destruction.  Other  men  of  the  time 
exhibited  less  severity  against  themselves,  and  in  particu- 
lar in  the  Attic  poet  fiunilies  (voL  iv.  p.  89),  there  was  no 
lack  of  writers  of  talent,  who  supplied  the  stage  with  new 
plays.  But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  ftimish  creations 
of  their  own  of  original  value  and  of  really  important  con- 
tents ;  the  esteem  in  which  the  tragic  poets  were  held  de- 
creased, while  in  some  measure  the  actors  were  more  high- 
ly valued,  and  pre-eminently  secured  to  themselves  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  Their  art  freed  itself  from  its  depen- 
dence upon  the  poets ;  they  formed  a  distinct  class,  which 
possessed  its  own  institutions  and  held  its  own  meetings. 
They  associated  themselves  with  one  another  in  special 
groups,  which  were  wont  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  the 
same  plays,  with  the  protagonist  at  their  head,  and  the 
performers  of  the  second  and  third  parts  subordinated  to 
him.  Those  among  them  who  had  secured  public  favor 
held  a  very  brilliant  position ;  they  received  high  pay 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  obtained  large  fees  on  their  tra- 
vels, said  to  have  arisen  as  high  as  a  talent  (243^  15«.) 
&r  single  performances,  and  were  moreover  distinguished 
by  prizes  of  victory.  Actors  of  proved  merit  took  the 
place  of  the  poets  in  the  conducting  of  performances,  and 
were  left  free  by  the  authorities  as  to  the  choice  of  pieces 
and  the  distribution  of  parts.  With  the  texts  of  the  poets 
too  they  dealt  as  they  liked,  and  permitted  themselves  al- 
terations, which  might  serve  to  display  their  own  talents 
in  a  more  brilliant  light    At  the  same  time  the  comic  and 
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the  tragic  artists  separated  from  one  another  ai  two  dis- 
tinct classes  ;  and  the  latter  acquired  a  quite  special  im- 
portance,  by  intervening  in  the  studj  of  oratory  and  being 
much  sought  after  as  tutors  to  the  young  rhetors.  They 
were  accounted  the  true  models  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice  and  of  recitation  ;  their  art  was  itself  an  oratory  pro- 
ceeding by  bodily  exposition ;  and  as  the  art  of  oratory  had 
its  proper  home  at  Athens,  so  the  actors'  art  in  its  new  de- 
velopment was  likewise  essentially  Attic.  In  Athens  Saty- 
rus,  Neoptolemus  and  Andronicus  worked  and  shone,  who 
stood  at  the  height  of  their  fame  in  the  tiroes  of  Demos- 
thenes.* 

Comedy  suffered  less  from  the  effects  of  the  j^^^^. 
circumstances  of  the  times  unfavorable  to  ^^tt^dj. 
poetry,  than  tragedy.  For  comedy  was  naturally  more 
flexible ;  it  was  not  bound  down  to  a  fixed  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  was  better  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
changes  of  taste.  It  gave  up  what  could  no  longer  be  re- 
tained, above  all,  the  chorus  (vol.  iv.  p.  125) ;  this  was 
the  element  in  comedy  by  which  it  had  most  fully  proved 
itself  to  be  an  art  rooted  in  public  life.  Herewith  it 
gradually  changed  its  entire  character.  The  poets  no 
longer  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  the  parties ; 
they  no  longer  seized  upon  subjects  of  the  same  grandeur 
and  boldness ;  their  joyous  freshness  was  dried  up,  their 
diction  came  to  approach  the  language  of  ordinary  con- 
versation, their  fervor  of  imagination  grew  feebler,  as  be- 
came an  age  in  which  reason  predominated,  and  in  which 
the  general  public  could  no  longer  be  expected  to  elevate 
itself  into  ideal  r^ons.  The  poets  accordingly  descended 
into  the  petty  everyday  life  of  the  population,  and  here 
sought  for  the  motives  of  pleasing    productions,  which 

•  Prominence  of  the  fictors  (Aristot.  RhH.  ill.  I.,  p.  Ill,  11 :  itt7^or  iwatnmi 
wvv  Twr  vot^TMi'  oc  vvoxpiTfu)  and  xopo^^o^KoAoi ;  Helbig,  ZtiUekr.  fir  Gynrn, 
1802.  p.  104  Mg.;  Boeckh,  Trag.  Or.  Prittc  108.  Eorn,  dt  pM,  Mack,  Bopk,  Bmr, 
fab.  eumplari  (of.  Hkekn.  Mm*,  xix.  130),  actors  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes  Id 
the  inscription  wrtp  rAr  ir«pi  t^f  Ai^nwor  rcxKirAr,  PhUoL  xxiy.  638. 
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rounded  themselves  off  into  cheerful  pictures  of  society, 
in  scenes  loosely  connected  with  one  another  and  seasoned 
by  love-adventures.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  philosophic  impulse  belonging  to  the  age, 
that  not  individual  personages,  but  general  types  of  char- 
acter were  represented,  which  repeated  themselves  in  men 
of  the  same  species ;  thus  there  were  brought  on  the  stage 
the  usurer,  the  gamester,  the  parasite,  and  agun  the  dandy 
virtuoso,  the  cunning  slave,  the  clumsy  peasant,  the 
heavy  guardian,  the  braggart  soldier,  the  fiery  lover,  the 
philosophers,  physicians,  cooks,  Ac.  They  appeared  under 
fictitious  names,  which  thereby  acquired  a  universal  sig- 
nificance ;  or  again  historical  names  were  taken,  and  va- 
cillation was  depicted  in  Theramenes,  misanthropy  in 
Timon,  and  superstition  in  Lampon.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  living  personages  were  brought  forward,  poets 
whose  queer  phrases  were  mocked,  statesmen  whose  excit- 
ing speeches  were  derided,  philosophers,  who  were  put  on 
the  stage  with  their  eccentricities,  now  as  cynics  and  Py- 
thagoreans, who  perversely  refused  the  gifts  of  the  gods  and 
in  voluntary  self-abasement  creep  about  poor,  dirty,  and 
discontented,  pitiable  fools,  now  as  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
the  Academy,  who  make  a  point  of  appearing  with  trim 
hair  and  in  choice  appareL  Special  attention  was  be- 
stowed upon  Plato  himself  and  the  reforms  proposed  by 
him,  and  his  doctrines  as  to  the  community  of  property, 
as  to  the  emancipation  of  women,  &c.,  ftimished  the  most 
desirable  materials  for  amusement  But  in  &ct  fim  was 
made  of  all  the  philosophers  in  a  body,  and  they  were 
laughed  at  as  time-killers  and  brain-sick  pedants  mth  their 
eternal  questionings  as  to  the  real  essence  of  all  things, 
were  it  only  of  a  cucumber.  This  was  done  with  merry 
whimsicality  and  with  delicate  irony,  but  in  a  harmless 
&shion  and  without  much  keenness  of  attack  ;  foi^the  art, 
feebler  than  of  old,  covered  all  its  productions  with  the 
varnish  of  a  smooth  politeness,  which  avoided  all  conflicts 
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of  a  more  seriouA  kind.  There  was  no  intention  of 
changing  men  or  of  improving  them ;  even  their  follies 
were  taken  to  task  without  any  real  eamestnen;  the 
public  was  entertained  with  those  matters  of  which  in  th# 
times  of  Eubulus  it  best  liked  to  hear.  Exquisite  banquets 
were  described  most  pers^MCUOusly  with  the  utmost  display 
of  culinary  learning,  and  again  ^lendid  wedding-feasts* 
such  as  that  of  Iphicrates,  when  he  was  courting  the 
northern  princess  (p.  Ill),  and  when  in  the  market-place 
of  the  royal  city,  "  which  was  covered  with  purple  ta- 
pestry as  &r  on  high  as  the  Great  Bear,  many  thousands 
of  unkempt,  butter-swallowing  Thradans  were  assembled 
at  the  banquet,  at  which  the  flesh-pots  were  larger  than 
cisterns,  and  the  soup  was  served  in  a  tureen  of  pure  gold 
by  father-in-law  Gotys  with  His  Majesty's  own  royal 
hands," — and  similar  diverting  anecdotes  of  the  day. 
The  higher  enjoyments  of  Attic  social  life  were  likewise 
turned  to  account  by  comedy ;  the  charm  of  fine  conversa- 
tion, in  which  wit  and  humor  displayed  themselves,  and 
notably  die  riddles  in  verse,  which  were  a  fiivorite  amuse- 
ment in  social  meetings  at  Athens,  also  played  a  great  part 
on  the  stage.  Finally  it  was  likewise  a  &vorite  theme  of  the 
latter  species  of  comedy  to  review  the  stories  j^^^^ 
of  mythology  in  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  which 
was  done  either  in  a  very  cold-blooded  way,  by  attempting 
to  explain  them  according  to  the  standard  of  healthy 
common-sense,  e.  g.  to  interpret  the  turning  of  Niobe  into 
stone  as  an  expression  for  speechless  stupe&ction,  or  by 
making  merry  over  the  old  myths  an<^ entertaining  the 
public  with  burlesque  representations  of  Cronus,  dining  on 
his  children,  of  marvellous  divine  births,  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  and  other  Heroes,  who  were  seen  seated  on 
the  form  at  school,  reading  books  and  going  through  all 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  common  life.  These  travesties 
developed  into  a  distinct  species  of  public  amusement  at 
Athens,  in  which  even  competitive  contests  were  instituted, 
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like  those  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  dithyrambus 
and  in  rhapsodic  recitations.  A  beginning  had  already 
been  made  in  this  direction  daring  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  Hegemon  of  Thasos  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
who  produced  at  Athens  parodies  of  the  Homeric  mydis 
concerning  the  gods.  It  is  stated,  that  the  public  was 
amusing  itself  with  his  QiganUmuuMa  on  the  day  when 
the  tidings  of  the  Sicilian  disaster  reached  the  city. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  later  comedy  as  it  flour- 
ished at  full  height,  with  its  subsidiary  species,  pai-ody, 
from  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  time 
of  Alexander.  Antiphanes,  Alexis,  Eubulus,  Anaxan- 
drides  distinguished  themselves  in  it ;  about  sixty  authors 
are  mentioned,  with  more  than  eight  hundred  plays. 
Among  these  authors  were  genuine  Athenians,  such  as  the 
decendants  of  Aristophanes,  and  foreigners  from  Rhodes, 
Thurii,  Sinope,  &c.  But  the  foreigners  too  were  thorough- 
ly transformed  into  Athenians ;  the  varied  life  of  the  city, 
where  men  of  all  kinds  of  origin,  even  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  were  to  be  found,  mirrored  itself  in  the 
productions  of  the  stage ;  and  therefore  Antiphanes  could 
excuse  himself  before  the  Macedonian  king,  who  was  un- 
able duly  to  appreciate  one  of  his  comedies,  by  saying 
that  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in 
Athenian  society,  to  have  taken  part  in  Attic  picnics,  and 
to  have  received  and  given  blows  in  quarrels  about 
amours,  if  one  wished  to  find  Attic  comedy  thoroughly  to 
his  taste.* 

The  fine        ^*^  r^ard,  lastly,  to  Fine  Art,  the  flour- 

^^^  ishing  condition  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  city 

of  Pericles  (vol.  ii.  p.  596  seq,)  wa^  unable  to  survive  the 
d^/cay  of  that  city  itsel£    A  public  art,  such  as  the  Attic, 

■  romedy  and  Plato:  Alex.  op.  Athen.  226;  cf.  Becker,  Ckaridm,  p.  405 
(R  Tr.].  Iphicratea:  Meineke,  iii.  182;  Rehdantz,80.  Riddles:  Meineke. 
J/iA  OO.  277;  Paul,  de  8»mporii  catiffmati*,  2;  O.  Ribbeck,  Jfitffcw  «.  Nmen 
f  wmciaM,  1857,  p.  19.—  Parodies :  Schrader  in  Bheku  JTu*.  xx.  M6.— AnUphanea 
Hnd  King  Alexander.  Athen. 66S. 
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presumes  a  prosperous  commonwealth,  peace,  and  an 
abundant  flow  of  public  resources.  The  civic  communitj 
must  be  internally  united  and  animated  by  a  free  spirit, 
if  it  is  to  love  what  is  beautiful  and  to  esteem  the  condign 
cultivation  of  art  a  point  of  honor  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Finally,  there  must  be  in  existence  men  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  to  whom  full  powen  are  accorded 
even  for  longer  periods  of  time.  All  these  presumptions 
were  wanting  in  the  case  of  Athens.  The  civic  communi- 
ty was  disintegrated  by  party-divisions ;  the  ideal  tenden- 
cies were  neglected;  passing  agitations  controlled  the 
phases  of  public  feeling ;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  State 
was  capricious,  vacillating  and  unsuccessful, — ^how  then 
could  the  arts  have  found  a  &vorable  soil  7  The  age  of 
great  and  corrected  creations  had  passed  away,  without 
hope  of  return,  with  the  death  of  Pericles. 

But  art  itself  did  not  perish.  In  general,  where  the 
Fine  Arts  have  ever  found  a  vigorous  and  popular  deve- 
lopment, they  possess  a  certain  independence  as  towards 
the  life  of  a  community ;  they  have  a  more  fixed  tradition 
than  music  and  poetry.  Indeed,  they  are  even  capable 
of  receiving  new  impulses  from  such  a  crisis  as  that  which 
occurred  in  Attic  society  after  Pericles,  and  of  appropria- 
ting through  its  agency  fresh  germs  of  life,  which 
fruitfully  develop  themselves.  For  the  lofty  calm  which 
characterized  the  works  of  Phidias,  and  which  could  easily 
pass  into  sameness,  was  substituted  a  greater  degree  of  va- 
riety ;  the  artists  were  more  daring,  they  designed  with 
greater  boldness,  they  placed  their  figures  in  clearer  relief 
in  comparison  with  the  repose  of  the  balance  formerly 
maintained,  and  sought  to  preserve  the  most  transitory 
movement  As  to  bodily  movement,  it  is  true  g^nipture 
that  already  the  iEginetans  and  Myron  (vol.  JJ^*"******^ 
ii.  p.  602)  had  achieved  what  was  possible ; 
but  intellectual  life  had  in  their  time  not  yet  vindicated  to 
itself  its  rights  ;  the  countenances  appeared  cold  and  indif- 

9* 
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ferent ;  the  noble  simplicity  in  the  works  of  statuary  on 
the  Parthenon  no  longer  satisfied  the  younger  generation, 
which  was  Ml  of  inner  agitation  and  eager  for  excitement, 
and  which  demanded  novel  attractions,  if  it  was  to  take 
interest  in  the  creations  of  art  The  transition  to  this 
later  style  is  already  very  perceptible  in  the  frieze  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Par- 
thenon, erected  for  the  Phigaleans  at  Bassse.  Here  it  is 
already  impossible  to  mistake  in  the  groups  of  the  contests 
of  Amazons  and  Centaurs  a  greater  degree  of  unquiet,  a 
heightened  vehemence  of  movement,  showing  itself  in  the 
flutter  of  the  drapery,  and  an  accumulation  of  motives  of 
effect  displaying  an  intention  of  creating  it  These  exam- 
ples of  relieved  work  already  have  a  relation  towards  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  similar  to  that  between  the  diction 
of  Euripides  and  the  grand  style  of  Sophocles.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  stage  hereupon  operated  in  causing  plastic  art 
likewise  to  attempt  to  give  expression  to  emotional  life ; 
the  more  ancient  circle  of  the  figures  of  the  gods  was 
therefore  passed,  and  a  predilection  was  shown  towards 
those  spheres  of  ideas,  where  opportunity  was  offered  for 
efiectively  representing  the  various  movements  of  the  life 
of  the  souL  In  Aphrodite  was  shown  the  power  of  love, 
in  Dionysus  the  bliss  of  intoxication  ;  entirely  new  tasks 
presented  themselves,  when  it  was  endeavored  with  psy- 
chologically delicate  distinctions  to  express  the  whole 
serial  succession  of  human  sensations,  pain,  longing,  ten- 
derness, ecstasy,  madness.  Man  now  for  the  first  time  be- 
came in  full  measure  the  subject  of  artistic  treatment,  t.  e. 
mau  as  he  existed  in  those  times,  in  which  the  ancient  dis^ 
cipline  had  vanished,  the  bonds  of  family  had  been 
loosened,  and  the  power  of  passion  had  been  set  free. 
Sophistry  sharpened  the  insight  into  the  characters  and 
temperaments  of  men;  for  even  famous  situations  in- 
vented by  individual  Sophists,  such  as  the  '*  Judgment  of 
Heracles  "  (vol.  iv-  p.  140),  were  imitated  by  plastic  art 
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Rhetoric  likewise  led  in  the  direction  of  the  treatment 
of  emotions,  aa  did  the  later  style  of  music  and 
the  dithyramb ;  everywhere  we  see  prevailing  a  tendency 
towards  the  impassioned,  which  put  an  end  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  earlier  times,  and  called  forth  greater  freedom 
of  movement 

In  architecture,  too,  the  age  of  rhetoric  comWn*- 
manifested  itself  Simplicity  no  longer  suf-  tfonof  both, 
ficed ;  a  greater  wealth  of  ornament,  novel  and  more  tell- 
ing motives  of  effect,  were  demanded.  This  direction  was 
particularly  followed  by  a  contemporary  of  Ictinus,  Calli- 
machus,  a  man  possessing  all  the  many-sidedness  and  ardor 
of  a  genuine  Athenian,  but  not  the  calm  and  the  self-con* 
fidence  which  characterized  the  great  temple-architects  of 
Pericles.  Under  the  full  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
he  strove  after  novelty,  and  desire  to  outvie  all  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  he  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  endeavor ;  for 
he  lacked  the  true  creative  power,  and  therefore  also  the 
joyous  self-confidence  of  an  artist  of  true  genius.  But  in 
inventive  skilfulness  as  an  architect,  sculpt<Nr,  and  me- 
chanician he  surpassed  all.  The  much-admired  palm-tree 
of  bronze  was  his  work,  which  was  erected  over  the  eternal 
lamp  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  and  which  served  to 
conduct  the  smoke  of  the  flame  out  of  the  sanctuary ;  he, 
again,  invented  the  stone  drill,  in  order  by  means  of  it  to 
add  to  the  treatment  of  marble  a  delicacy  of  execution 
previously  unknown ;  lastiy,  it  was  he  who  made  the  dis- 
covery, which  led  to  many  important  results,  of  giving  an 
entirely  new  formation  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar  of  the 
temple,  by  placing  on  the  shaft  of  the  column  a  basket- 
shaped  calix  of  acanthus-leaves,  thus  transmuting  with  a 
surprising  effect  the  severe,  serious  forms  of  the  earlier 
style  of  architecture.  This  invention  met  with  extraordi- 
nary applause,  because  it  perfectly  corresponded  to  the 
craving  for  change  and  fulness.  It  soon  became  an  acqui- 
sition of  Hellenic  art;  and  the  first  temple,  where  the 
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three  orders  of  columns  were  demonstrably  applied,  was  that 
of  Athene  at  Tegea,  erected  after  the  burning-down  of  its 
predecessor  (01.  xcvi.  2 ;  b.  c.  395), — ^the  most  glorious 
work  accomplished  in  Greece  after  the  Parthenon.  On 
the  outside  it  was  Ionic,  like  the  Old-Attic  temple  of 
Athene,  inside  it  was  Doric,  and  in  the  upper  story  Corin- 
thian— ^for  this  name  was  given  to  the  new  style  of  Calli- 
machus,  who  was  said  to  have  borrowed  his  idea  from  a 
Corinthian  sepulchral  pillar.  As  the  Phigaleans  had  sent 
for  Ictinus,  and  the  Eleans  for  Phidias,  so  the  Treats 
had  summoned  Scopas  from  Athens.  It  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  construct,  still  in  the  manner  of  the 
earlier  period,  a  great  sacred  edifice  of  national  signifi- 
cance ;  for  the  sacred  authority  of  Athene  Alea  was  recog- 
nized beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tegea  and  Arcadia. 
Scopas  adorned  the  pediments  of  this  temple  with  large 
groups  of  statues,  the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from  the 
popular  legends  of  the  Calydonian  chase,  and  of  the  con- 
tests of  the  Arcadian  Hero  Telephus.  Praxiteles  himself 
contributed  works  for  architectural  purposes ;  he  enriched 
the  pediments  of  the  Heracleum  at  Thebes  with  composi- 
tions representing  the  labors  of  Heracles  (vol.  iv.  p.  521). 
But  in  general  the  intimate  connexion  between  sculpture 
and  architecture  was  relaxed,  just  as  music  and  poetry, 
and  the  drama  and  the  histrionic  art,  had  separated  frT>m 
one  another.  All  the  arts  strove  aft«r  independence,  in 
order  that  each  might  develop  its  own  special  proficiency 
with  all  the  more  splendor ;  and  in  particular  plastic  art, 
with  its  tendency  towards  expressing  the  life  of  the  soul, 
could  not  fail  to  deem  any  subordination  to  architectural 
purposes  oppressive.* 
Among  the  masters  of  sculpture  it  was  Alcamenes  (vol. 

•  Tbe  judgment  of  Heracles:  Weloker,  ii.  Demkm,  iii.  810;  Overbeck  In 
Bfr^iU«  d.  1c  BUdu  Qe*.  d.  WiueMck.  18G5,  46.  Callimachus:  Brann,  Gt$dtuhtt 
^  Grkck,  KUtuOer,  i.  251 ;  Lohde,  ArckUektonik  der  HtOmt)^  4a  Templ«  at  T»* 
g«a :  Curtius,  PA'pummuot,  i.  255. 
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iv.  p.  521 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  45)  who  kept  alive  the  school  of 
Phidias.  To  the  same  school  belonged  Cephiaodotufl,  upon 
whom  was  imposed  the  noble  task  of  celebrating  the  vic- 
tory of  Conon  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Athene  and  a  magni- 
ficent altar  to  Zeus  the  Preserver  in  the  Pineeus.*  After 
this  there  was  a  lack  of  occasions  and  of  inclination  for 
the  execution  of  public  sculptures ;  and  the  Attic  artists, 
in  particular  those  who  had  immigrated  from  abroad, 
readily  obeyed  any  summons  holding  out  to  them  the  pros- 
pect of  the  work  they  desired  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
Thus  already  Aristander,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Pa- 
rian colony  of  artists  at  Athais  (vol.  ii.  p.  638),  labored 
for  the  glorification  of  the  victories  of  Sparta,  and  wrought 
for  one  of  the  Amyclsean  tripods  (vol.  iv.  p.  170)  the  figure 
of  the  female  lyre-player,  which,  represented  the  city  of 
Sparta.  We  have  a  yet  more  palpable  in-  ^^ri^goj 
stance  of  the  migratory  life  of  the  artists  of  Hcopw. 
that  age  in  Scopas,  who  was  probably  a  son  »•  «••  »*««, 
of  Aristander.  He  returned  from  Tegea  to 
Athens,  where  he  lived  and  worked  during  the  period, 
when  the  power  of  the  city  took  a  new  rise  in  the  second 
Naval  Confederation ;  then,  about  the  time  of  the  Social 
War,  he  went  to  Asia,  where  he  was  employed  in  adorn- 
ing sanctuaries  of  high  consideration  at  Ephesus,  Cnidus, 
&c.,  and  notably  at  Halicamassus  created  works  in  honor 
of  the  dynasty  there. 

Scopas,  the  man  of  the  greatest  genius  among  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  New-Attic  school,  combined  in  him- 
self all  the  attainments  of  the  older  masters ;  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  Asclepius,  as  a  type  of  youthful  beauty  and 
health,  he  followed  the  artistic  tendency  of  Polycletus ;  he 
chiselled  Hermse  according  to  Attic  taste  in  ideal  perfec- 
tion, and  was  able  to  animate  the  marble  as  Phidias  had 
animated  it.  But  he  went  far  beyond  all  previous  endea- 
vors.   He  wrought  a  Bacchante,  such  as  Euripides  had 

*  CdphUodotus :  Bninn,  %.$.{.  269. 
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represented  upon  the  stage,  in  a  state  of  utter  ecstasy,  with 
her  head  thrown  back  and  her  curls  fluttering  in  the  air ; 
all  the  pulses  of  living  excitement  seemed  to  be  beating  in 
the  marble.  On  the  other  hand,  he  represented,  in  his 
ApoUo  playing  on  the  cither,  the  mild  power  of  the  en- 
thusiasm inspired  by  the  Music  art ;  a  movement  of  lofty 
ardor  pervaded  the  grand  figure  from  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  flowing  hair ;  the  body  was  nothing  less  than  the 
glorified  organ  of  a  blissftd  enthusiasm.  Most  remarkable 
of  all  was  the  transformation  of  Aphrodite.  Already  the 
more  ancient  style  of  art  had  conceived  of  her  as  the  god- 
dess of  beauty,  and  had  therefore  represented  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  without  drapery.  Thus  she  appears  in 
the  statue  of  Milo,  which  still  displays  a  serious,  Pallas- 
like character,  and  the  lofty  dignity  of  a  work  from  the 
school  of  Phidias.  The  mythological  connexion  between 
the  goddess  and  the  element  of  water  led  the  artists  a  step 
ftirther.  Was  not  this  the  time  when  the  famous  Phryne 
of  Thespise  ventured  at  a  festival  in  Eleusis  to  rise  from 
the  sea  as  Aphrodite  Anadyomene?  Thus  the  sculptors 
now  likewise  undertook  to  let  all  drapery  fidl,  and  to  re- 
present the  goddess  of  love  in  the  fully  revealed  perfection 
of  fonn.  At  the  same  time  artists  such  as  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles  still  fiiithfully  adhered  to  the  principles  of  true 
art ;  their  purpose  was  not  to  seduce  and  stimulate,  nor 
was  the  goddess  in  their  hands  converted  into  a  bold  Aa- 
toBra;  they  represented  her  as  modest  and  chaste,  as 
frightened  and  timid  even  in  the  solitude  of  the  bath  ;  but 
the  goddess  became  a  woman,  the  deity  which  inspired 
love  became  a  being  which  felt  and  needed  it,  just  as  in 
Apollo  the  Music  enthusiasm,  and  in  Dionysus  the  Bac- 
chic, were  represented. 

j^j  ^^  The  extent  to  which,  even  in  this  period, 

Praxiteles.  Greek  art  developed  itself  according  to  defi- 

B.  a  308.336,  nitc  laws,  is  very  clearly  manifest  fit>m  the 
fact  that  the  two  contemporaries,  Scopas  and 
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Praxiteles,  notwithstanding  all  the  difference  in  their  re* 
spective  tendencies,  yet  so  fully  agreed,  that  the  works  of 
the  one  were  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  the  other, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  also  impossible  to  consider  tho 
two  artists  separately.  Praxiteles,  probably  the  son  of 
Cephisodotus  (p.  204),  was  an  Athenian  by  birth ;  he  was 
of  more  settled  habits  than  Scopas,  less  comprehensive  in 
his  artistic  labors,  but  in  his  own  way  even  more  highly 
esteemed.  The  material  used  by  him  was  likewise  chiefly 
marble,  and  his  art  was  most  masterly  in  the  execution  of 
the  heads,  in  which  he  knew  how  to  give  reality  to  the 
mysterious  action  and  reaction  upon  one  another  of  body 
and  soul.  He  was  therefore  thoroughly  in  his  own  sphere 
when  he  wrought  a  figure  of  Eros,  whom  he  represented 
as  a  boy  growing  towards  maturity,  standing  with  his  head 
dreamily  bent  down,  as  lost  in  the  thoughts  which,  as  yet 
not  understood  by  himself,  pass  through  his  soul.  In 
general,  the  art  of  this  age  displayed  a  great  predilection 
for  the  soft  and  tender  forms  of  early  youth,  contrasting 
herein  with  earlier  times,  when  the  gymnastic  art  flourished, 
and  when  the  artists  had  before  their  eyes  the  human 
figures  developed  in  the  paksdrw  and  swelling  with  vigor. 
Apollo,  too,  was  represented  in  a  boyish  form,  and  the  an- 
cient god  Dionysus  was  converted  into  a  youth  of  effemi- 
nate presence,  in  whose  eye  languishing  desire  and  the 
state  of  bliss  produced  by  wine  found  expression.  But, 
lest  the  dignity  of  the  god  should  be  lost,  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  following  of  Satyrs  and  Msenads,  in  whom 
the  power  of  Dionysus  revealed  itsel£  The  Satyrs,  too, 
were  treated  as  youthful  and  ideal  figures ;  they  served  to 
express  in  an  extremely  pleasing  way,  a  simple  devotion 
to  natural  life,  an  easy  dreamy  existence  in  wood  and  fieLl, 
while  in  the  female  companions  of  the  god  all  the  phases 
and  degrees  of  Bacchic  ecstasy  were  called  into  life.  Thiin 
a  whole  world  of  figures  arose,  in  which  a  freshness  of  liil* 
displayed  itself  in  a  perfect  natural  simplicity,  wholly  un- 
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dreamt  of  by  the  more  solemn  and  serious  art  of  the  ear- 
lier age.  A  joyous  rout  of  this  kind,  such  as  had  formed 
itself  around  Dionysus,  Scopas  also  transplanted  to  the  sea, 
combining  the  Nereids  and  Tritons  with  dolphins,  sea- 
horses, and  other  fabulous  animals  into  a  grand  proces- 
sion, by  which,  as  it  would  seem,  the  re-union  of  Thetis 
with  Achilles  was  celebrated,  and  the  homage  of  the  deep 
was  offered  to  her  beautiful  son.  Here  the  loftiest  poetry 
had  been  breathed  into  stone,  and  an  opportunity  had 
been  offered  to  the  artist  of  attesting  at  once  the  richest 
wealth  of  imagination  and  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  forms  of  nature.  Already  the  ancients  considered 
the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  as  the  highest  effort 
of  this  school,  without  knowing  to  which  of  the  two  artists 
it  was  to  be  ascribed.  In  this  work  a  mighty  doom  from 
on  high  is  represented,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  we  see, 
not  how  it  is  sent,  but  only  how  it  is  met, — ^met  by  the 
mother,  who  is  alone  guilty,  and  by  her  blooming  progeny: 
a  doom,  instigated  by  the  greatness  of  soul  and  active  love 
of  the  sufferers;  a  tragedy  in  marble,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  conftision  of  woe,  yet  forms  a  whole  in  itself,  and  de- 
rives a  certain  calm  from  the  circumstance  that  the  com- 
position is  arranged  in  rhythmical  order,  like  the  group 
of  a  pediment 

Leochares.  ^^  *^®  ^^^®  ^^  Scopas  and  Praxiteles 
wrought  Leochares.  He  produced  a  series  of 
public  monuments  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  masters,  a 
Z3US  on  the  Acropolis,  a  group  of  Zeus  and  the  Demos  of 
Athens  in  the  Pirsaeus,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Attic 
market  place.  But  he  also  worked  completely  in  the 
spirit  of  the  later  school,  as  is  notably  shown  in  the  in- 
stance of  his  most  famous  creation,  his  Granymede,  a 
production  in  which  the  inert  mass  of  the  stone  seemed  to 
have  been  absolutely  conquered ;  for  thus  was  the  boy 
soen  passing  aloft,  careinlly  and  firmly  borne  by  the  eagle, 
not  as  a  captive  prey,  but  as  one  longingly  striving  heav 
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enwards ;  while  another  celebrated  group  of  Leochareiiy  a 
slave-dealer  by  the  side  of  a  cunning  slave,  thoroughly 
corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  later  comedy.* 

It  is  likewise  characteristic  of  the  practice  Qfonim 
of  the  art  of  this  age,  that  frequently  a  work  JJJ^tTin 
of  the  later  epoch  was  set  up  by  the  side  of  •t»tu»ry. 
one  of  the  earlier,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  repeat  the  same 
idea  in  a  style  according  with  the  times.  Thus  the  Apollo 
of  Leochares,  and  the  Artemis  Brauronia  of  Praxiteles, 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  earlier  statues  of  the  same  di- 
vinities. Thus,  again  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  "  Venerable 
Goddesses"  (t.  e.  of  the  Erinyes)  at  Athens,  the  sculpture 
of  Calamis  stood  between  two  by  Scopas.  The  age  was 
altogether  one  of  a  new  and  highly  ingenious  composition 
of  groups,  not  merely  such  personages  being,  in  accor- 
dance with  earlier  practice,  combined  as  participated  in  a 
common  action,  in  the  capacity  of  witnesses  or  co-opera- 
ting agents,  but  the  essential  character  of  a  divine  individ- 
uality being  illustrated  by  surrounding  the  central  figure 
with  subsidiary  figures,  as,  e.  </.,  that  of  Zeus  the  Preserver 
was  associated  with  those  of  Asclepius  and  Hygeia ;  and 
what  a  d^ree  of  delicacy  of  conception  is  it  not  permissi- 
ble to  assume  when  we  hear  that  Scopas  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite  at  Megara  gave  visible  expression  to  the 
essential  nature  of  this  deity  by  means  of  three  statues  of 
Eros  (Love),  Pothos  (Desire),  and  Himeros  (Longing)  I 
The  group  resembled  a  triad  developing  itself  out  of  a 
key-note.  Finally,  it  was  a  task  of  the  art  of  this  age, 
with  its  tendency  to  psychological  delicacy,  to  represent 
personages  of  note  in  &ithful  accordance  with  their  char- 
acters. This  task  was  twofold.  Either  the  object  was  to 
represent  famous  Hellenes  in  the  grand  monumental 
style,  e.  g.  the  masters  of  tragedy  in  the  theatre ;  or  to 

•  Urlichs,  Bknpa^  L^ben  mtd  Werh^  1863.  Venus  of  Milo:  Urllohs,  122. 
**  Leochares  mangonem  et  puernm  sabdoln  et  fticata  yernllftatfs,**  the 
reading  in  Plin.  HitL  Nat  xxxIt.  17,  which  I  follow  Urllohs  In  preferring. 
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produce  the  likeness  of  coDtemporaries  after  a  fashion 
more  corresponding  to  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
memory  in  the  circle  of  their  friends.  Thus  the  statue  of 
Isocrates  by  Leochares  was  a  monument  of  the  pious 
reverence  of  Timotheus ;  thus  Silanion  formed  his  figure 
of  Plato,  seated  in  an  attitude  of  bending  forward,  engaged 
at  his  ease  in  deep  converse  with  his  friends,  a  work  taken 
from  life,  and  a  valued  remembrance  for  all  Plato's  grate- 
ful pupils.  In  these  compositions,  too,  is  to  be  recognized 
the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  the  general  and  the  typi- 
cal, as  we  found  it  in  comedy.  There  was  a  fondness  for 
representing  such  persons  as  might  typify  a  species  of  men. 
Thus  the  portrait  which  Silanion  made  of  ApoUodorus 
(probably  the  odd  disciple  of  Bocrates)  (vol.  iv.  p.  131) 
was  such  that  it  might  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  indignation,  and  of  self-tormenting  discontent 

The  creations  of  the  Atdc  artists  were  sought  even  in 
remote  regions.  Euclides,  a  sculptor  belonging  to  the 
circle  of  Plato's  acquaintances,  wrought  temple-composi- 
tions for  Bura,  which  was  rebuilt  after  it  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  earth  (vol.  iv.  p.  436),  and  for  JEgira  in 
Achaia.  The  works  of  Leochares  found  their  way  to 
Syracuse,  and  the  same  artist  afterwards  likewise 
journeyed  with  Scopas,  Bryaxis,  and  Timotheus  to  Hali- 
camassus,  where  Mausollos  had  entered  upon  an  Attic 
course  of  policy,  had  founded  an  Attic  maritime  dominion 
and  a  flourishing  Attic  art-life,  and  where  a  monument 
was  erected  in  his  honor,  in  the  production  of  which  the 
Attic  artists  emulated  one  another  under  the  guidance  of 
Scopas.* 

Painting.  '^^^  ^^  ^^  painting  is  even  less  dependent 
than  that  of  sculpture  upon  the  condition  of 

*  Groups  of  more  anolent  and  more  recent  statues  of  divinities:  O.  Jahn, 
J&Ht i\>U0M  in  Nmc9€  Memorie,  p.  22.  Figure  of  Plato:  O.  Jahn,  Iktntdt,  Grifch. 
Di^^iiiar,  1861, 710.  Apollodorus  ("non  homo,  sed  iracundia"),  Plln.  HiM  Sat. 
xxxlr.  21;  M.  Herts,  d^JpoOodoro  tkUmirio  «f  phiL  (Breslau),  1867.— Mau:o- 
le^im:  PWIoL  xxi  453. 
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public  a&irs ;  and,  although  it  had  attained  to  a  certain 
perfection  through  Poljgnotus,  which  in  its  way  has  never 
been  surpassed  (vol.  iL  p.  697),  yet  it  was  precisely  to  this 
art  that  totally  new  courses  were  still  open.  It  had 
hitherto  remained  essentially  an  art  of  design,  in  which 
plastic  forms  prevailed.  Nor  had  it  in  truth  yet  attained 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  special  artistic  resources,  in  par- 
ticular of  the  magic  effect  of  light  and  color,  of  the  supe- 
rior degree  of  freedom  which  it  owes  to  its  more  uncorfx)- 
real  means  of  representation,  and  of  its  capability  of  more 
directiy  seizing  upon,  and  making  visible,  the  spiritual 
element  in  man.  These  sides  painting  had  hitherto  left 
undeveloped ;  it  was  not  till  now  that  the  time  for  effects 
ing  this  had  arrived ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  tiie  ago 
was  in  a  high  d^ree  &vorable  to  such  a  progressive  de^ 
velopment  of  the  ancient  pictorial  art.  Apoliodorus  of 
Athens,  who  established  his  &me  towards  the  dose  of  the 
Great  War,  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  give  a  new 
charm  to  his  pictures  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  and 
whose  use  of  color  created  a  remarkable  effect  He  en- 
tered upon  this  new  course  with  timidity,  and  was  immedi- 
ately far  surpassed  by  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  the  acknow- 
ledged master  of  illusive  effect  and  color.  But  that  this 
art  was  not  allowed  to  lose  itself  in  sensual  effects,  is 
proved  by  the  examples  of  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  an 
artist  of  genius  who  contrived  to  represent  the  Demos  of 
Athens  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  whimsical  qualities  of 
the  original  were  thought  to  be  recognizable  in  the  por- 
trait ;  and  of  Timanthes  of  Cythnus,  who  in  his  picture  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  able  admirably  to  indicate 
the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  sympathy  in  the  several 
personages  depicted  as  present 

The  witty  mockery  of  events  of  the  day,  which  at  this 
time  flourished  more  than  ever  among  the  Athenians  (p. 
147),  likewise  foimd  expression  in  painting,  as  is  proved 
by  a  famous  picture  of  Timotheus.    For  inasmuch  as  the 
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victorious  general  was  modest  enough  to  ascribe  all  his 
successes  to  Fortune,  he  was  taken  by  his  word,  and  de- 
picted as  sliunbering  in  his  general's  tent,  while  the  god- 
dess Ty<^  hovered  over  his  head,  and  in  a  long  trailing 
net  dragged  after  her,  like  a  haul  of  sea-fish,  the  confed- 
erate cities  which  Timotheus  had  secured.* 

The  painters  Athens  was  even  less  able  to  retain  within 
her  walls  than  the  sculptors.  Distinct  schools  were  formed 
at  Thebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  620),  and  at  Sicyon.  The  Sicyonic 
school  perfected  the  technical  part  of  the  art ;  it  ventured 
upon  grand  historical  subjects,  as  e.  g.  in  Euphranor's 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  or  speaking  more  pre- 
cisely, of  the  cavalry  skirmish,  so  honorable  to  Athens, 
which  preceded  the  battle — (vol.  iv.  p.  507) — a  picture 
which  was  accordingly  set  up  in  the  Attic  Ceramicus-f 
Finally,  this  school  also  sought  to  establish  a  productive 
connexion  between  the  art  of  painting  and  scientific,  in 
particular  mathematical,  studies.  After  these  endeavors 
had  combined  themselves  with  the  perfection  of  color,  of 
which  Asia  Minor  was  the  home,  there  finally  arose  in  the 
times  of  Alexander  that  development  of  painting,  which 
it  was  possible  to  regard  as  the  highest  efibrt  of  national 
art,  viz.  the  works  of  Apelles. 
PHintingon  '^^®  d^ree  to  which  the  Athenians  took 
pottery.  part  in  these  several  developments  of  art  is 
only  recognizable  from  their  pottery.  For  the  painting 
on  pottery  was  not  merely  a  preliminary  school  for  higher 
art,  and  one  of  great  importance  (for  on  clay  the  Hellenes 
learnt  to  paint  with  rapidity  and  certainty,  while  such 
materials  of  art  as  afford  more  &cility  for  efiacing  and 
correcting  are  apt  to  accustom  artists  to  a  timid  and  irres- 
olute manner  of  composition),  but  it  also  accompanied 
the  pictorial  art  through  all  its  stages,  inasmuch  as  even 
on  so  humble  a  material  and  on  surfaces  so  inconvenient^ 

•  pointing  of  Timotheus:  ^Han.  Vv.  Hid,  xilL 43;  cf.  Behdants,  188. 
t  Euphnmor:  Sohtfer,  Demodhmm,  ilL*  11. 
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the  Greeks  with  indefatigable  diligence  sought  to  produoe 
representations  full  of  life  and  significance. 

It  is  true  that  vase-painting  was  more  capable  of  repro- 
ducing the  grand  simplicity  of  the  style  of  Polygnotus 
than  of  following  the  advances  of  the  subsequent  age, 
which  were  based  upon  the  effects  of  color.  Yet  it  is  very 
clearly  to  be  perceived  how  the  severe  and  hard  outlines 
gradually  became  fluid,  how  a  greater  freedom  of  grouping 
makes  its  appearance,  how  the  countenances  become 
more  expressive,  and  the  motions  less  forced.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  entire  artistic  development  of  the  age  we 
recognize  a  tendency  towards  sensual  beauty,  an  inclina- 
tion towards  the  delicate  and  the  effeminate.  Dionysus 
with  his  companions.  Aphrodite  and  Eros,  Apollo  with 
the  Muses,  and  cognate  circles,  in  which  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles  preferred  to  move,  come  into  the  foreground. 
Social  life  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  comedy,  repre- 
sented with  its  enjoyments  in  charming  pictures.  Alle- 
gorical figures  appear,  either  accompanying  divinities, 
whose  individualities  they  supplement  and  illustrate,  e,  g. 
Peitho,  Himeros  and  PotJios  by  the  side  of  Aphrodite,  or 
again  as  independent  beings,  who  owe  their  origin  to  an 
age  of  reflection  and  abstraction,  e.  g,  Plvios  or  Wealth, 
ChrysoB  or  Gold,  Paidia  or  Merriment,  Eudaimonia  or 
Comfortable  Prosperity,  Pandama  or  the  Pleasure  of  the 
Table,  &c.  Beriousness  of  meaning  is  less  taken  thought 
of;  and  less  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  drawing ;  we  per- 
ceive a  striving  after  pretty  and  unusual  shapes  in  the 
vases,  for  a  mixed  variety  in  the  figures,  for  fanciful  cos- 
tumes and  more  brilliant  ornamentation.  The  ancient 
black  and  red  no  longer  suffices ;  the  painting  is  done  on 
a  ground  of  white  chalk,  various  colors  are  employed,  and 
gold  is  laid  on,  in  order  to  give  a  novel  attraction  to  the 
vases.  Thus  it  is  possible  even  in  these  trivial  remains 
of  antiquity  to  recognize  the  change  of  taste,  the  transi- 
tion from  simplicity  to  artificiality,  from  that  which  im- 
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plies  its  own  meaning  to  that  which  is  outwardly  brilliant, 
from  ancient  iaith  to  the  Sophistic  treatment  of  ethical 
conceptions.  But  this  period  of  transition  was  a  period 
of  many-sided  impulse  for  art,  and  imposed  upon  it  tasks 
which  strengthened  it  for  ulterior  developments.* 

^,,  Thus   Athens  in   feet  still   remained   the 

and  commu-  focus  of  a  mauy-sidcd  and  luxuriantly  flou- 
rishing intellectual  life.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
petition, which  on  the  one  side  was  attempted  by  Syracuse 
under  Diouysius,  on  the  other  by  Halicamassus  under  the 
Carian  dynasts,  Athens  was  still  the  intellectual  capital 
of  the  Hellenes,  the  solitary  spot  where  there  existed  from 
of  old  an  uninterrupted  development,  a  constant  progress, 
and  an  abundance  of  the  most  generous  forces.  No  new 
accession  of  culture  became  the  common  property  of  the 
nation  until  it  had  asserted  itself  at  Athens ;  and  from 
Athens  were  summoned  the  men  by  whose  admission  other 
cities  were  to  participate  in  the  feme  which  attached  to 
the  cultivation  of  science  aud  art.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  decay  of  of  the  ancient  religiosity  and  code  of 
manners  gave  a  mighty  impulse  towards  obtaining,  by 
means  of  independent  inquiry,  a  new  certainty  of  life  and 
thought ;  and  again  that  the  relaxation  of  ancient  usages, 
the  freer  movement  of  ideas,  and  the  more  passionate  ex- 
citement of  the  miuds  of  men  likewise  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  the  arts,  and  qualified  them  for  achieve- 
meuts,  which  in  the  times  of  greater  simplicity,  tran- 
quillity, and  moderation  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  pass.  But  iutellectual  life  at  Athens  was  no  longer  the 
life  of  the  community  ;  and  the  unity  of  a  healthy  organ- 
ism, where  all  forces  served  one  final  object,  had  been  lost 
From  a  scientific  point  of  view  Sophistry  had  been  over- 
come; but  the  process  of  analysis  and  decomposition, 

*  Gold-ornatnentation  (sparingly  used  already  in  vases  of  a  more  ancient 
date :  Heydt^mann,  JRMijMrtu^  10) :  O.  Jahn,  Bemalt*  Vatm  miL  aAd$dmuek,  2C 
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which  it  had  commenced,  continaed  without  abatement ; 
and  Socrates  himself  had  only  contributed  to  widen  the 
rift  which  ran  through  human  society.  His  stand-point, 
although  it  in  many  ways  attached  itself  to  the  primitive 
wisdom  of  the  temples,  after  all  contrasted  with  every- 
thing which  had  preceded  it ;  he  owed  everything  to  his 
own  meditations,  and  throughout  insisted  upon  the  inner 
tasks  of  life,  upon  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  and 
iipon  his  relation  to  the  divinity.  Morality  separated 
itself  from  civic  virtue,  and  the  human  individual  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  state.  There  now  existed  two 
kinds  of  men:  thinkers  and  non-thinkers.  The  latter 
swim  with  the  stream,  and  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  since 
whatever  could  have  offered  them  an  anchorage  has  lost 
its  strength ;  the  former  constitute  an  intellectual  aristo- 
cracy, they  r^ard  themselves  in  the  light  of  a  higher  or- 
ganism as  compared  with  all  other  mortals.  The  commu- 
nal feeling,  so  powerful  in  the  Hellenes,  has  not  been 
extinguished ;  but  there  now  arise  in  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophers new  communities,  in  which  principles  prevail 
wholly  contradictory  to  the  existing  condition  of  things. 
An  opposition  of  thb  kind  notably  developed  itself  among 
the  followers  of  Socrates.  This  master,  the  most  influ- 
ential man  of  his  age,  was  of  no  account  in  the  community 
of  the  state ;  nay,  the  very  man  whom  they  deemed  the 
purest  of  human  beings  and  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  had  been  ejected  by  the  state  as  one  hurt- 
ful to  the  commonweal.  For  this  reason  there  lay  a  deep 
gulf,  and  there  prevailed  an  invincible  repugnance,  be- 
tween the  followers  of  Socrates  and  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nians. It  is  true  that  according  to  the  Greek  way  of 
thinking  the  individual  and  the  state  continued  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  inseparable ;  but  the  spiritual  life  of  the  indi- 
.  vidual  henceforth  became  the  standard  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  commonwealth.  Whatsoever  acts  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  citizen  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  man,  has 
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no  validity  for  him ;  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  is  based  thereon,  are  the  final  object  of  the 
whole.  Hereby  an  utter  revulsion  is  brought  about  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Hellenes ;  civic  legality  loses  its 
value,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  spiritual  life  is  laid  en- 
tirely in  the  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge ;  and  thus  a 
movement  without  aims  is  occasioned.  For  definite  results 
are  reached  only  by  a  few  and  isolated  elect,  who  pene- 
trate to  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  soul  belonging  to  the 
Wise ;  and  the  followers  of  Socrates  themselves  diverge 
80  widely  from  one  another,  that  some  of  them,  viz.  the 
Cynics,  spurn  the  whole  culture  of  the  people,  while 
others  contrive  to  find  means  of  reconciling  iJiemselves  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  world.  And  in  wider  circles  the 
entire  movement  simply  has  the  effect  of  weakening  all 
usage,  and  of  causing  a  tendency  to  n^ation  to  spread 
Airther  and  further. 

Cosmo-  ^^  tendency  shows  itself  in  the  growth  of 

poiitaniem.  agitation  in  outward  life ;  the  associations  of 
home  lose  their  significance ;  educated  men  cease  to  care 
for  their  native  city,  and  there  gradually  develops  iteelf 
a  citizenship  of  the  world,  in  which  all  distinctions  be- 
tween states  and  peoples  vanish,  even  the  contrast  between 
Hellenes  and  barbarians,  upon  which  the  national  con- 
sciousness was  essentially  based.  It  was  among  the  Do- 
rians that  a  clear  consciousness  of  thb  contrast  was  first 
gained ;  it  was  among  the  Athenians  that  it  was  developed 
80  as  to  become  thoroughly  justifiable;  but  it  was  at 
Athens  that  it  also  lost  its  sharpness  and  was  in  the  end 
overcome  altogether.  For  the  Socratic  idea  of  virtue 
could  not  allow  those  distinctions  to  remain  valid,  which 
traditional  prejudices  had  established  among  men. 

As  towards  the  demands  of  morality  all  men   were 
equals ;  and  the  same  reasons,  which  induced  the  philoso- . 
phers  to  protest  eagerly  against  the  neglectftd  treatment 
of  the  female  sex,  and  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  slave 
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(p.  159)»  likewise  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  na- 
tional distinction  of  Hellenes  as  against  Non-HeUenes, 
and  to  acknowledge,  that  whosoever  was  wise  and  just, 
to  whateyer  nation  aini  to  whatever  class  he  belonged, 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  Divinity,  and  must  therefore 
also  have  a  right  to  claim  Aill  recognition  from  men.  It 
is  true  that  Isocrates  even  in  these  latter  days  preached  war 
against  the  Persians  as  a  sacred  and  national  duty ;  but 
the  ancient  enmity  between  Asia  and  Europe  had  become 
nothing  more  than  a  fine  phrase,  which  was  warmed  up 
for  the  sake  of  special  purposes.  And  Isocrates  himself, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  already  the  representative  of  a 
new  Hellenism,  lying  not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  which  sentiments  again  can  be  acquired 
by  all  uncorrupted  natures.  An  ideal  Hellenism  of  this 
kind,  such  as  the  most  eminent  men  of  Uiis  age,  Epami- 
ninondas  (vol.  iv.  p.  522),  Timotheus  (p.  94),  and  others 
sought  to  represent  in  their  own  persons,  developed  itself 
more  especially  at  Athens,  because  Athens  was  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  world  at  large,  where  members  of  the 
wildest  variety  of  nations  met, — Greeks  firom  all  the  colo- 
nies, half-Greeks  and  barbarians,  Thracians,  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians, — and  where  all  these  nations  were  repre- 
sented by  their  best  men.  Had  not  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solon  those  foreigners  repaired  to  Athens,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  tasting  Hellenic  culture  f  It  was  here  that  this 
culture  first  lost  its  local  coloring,  that  men  learnt  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  world-culture ;  here  Mithridates,  the  son  of 
Rhodobates,  a  Persian  prince,  was  seen  as  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Plato  erecting  the  likeness  of  his  teacher  in 
the  Academy,  and  consecrating  it  to  the  Muses.  Here  it 
was  therefore  impossible  to  remain  involved  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  narrow  patriotism ;  and  here  the  point  was 
soonest  reached,  of  acknowledging  without  restraint  the 
defects  of  native,  and  the  advantage  of  foreign  institutions, 
instead  of  firequently  admiring  most  what  was  different 
10 
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from  the  ways  of  Athens.    In  defiance  of  all  exp^enee 

Bparta  was  still  lauded  as  the  seat  of  moral  discipline  and 

fidelity  to  the  law  ;  and  enthusiastic  praises  were  bestowed 

upon  the  simple  manners  of  the  Northern  peoples.     And 

Tendencies  ^°  particular  the  monarchical  constitution  of 

-la  fATor  of    foreim  countries  received  the  tribute  of  sin- 
monarchy,  o 

cere  yeneration,  and  not  only  when  based 
upon  the  legitimate  foundaticm  of  popular  statutes  or 
usages,  but  also  when  established  by  force.  In  llie  dia- 
logue jfiffero,  attributed  to  Xenophon,  the  Tyrant  converses 
with  the  poet  Bimonides ;  for  it  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
ho  whom  the  author  has  chosen  as  a  representative  of  the 
traditional  view  of  the  enviable  good  fortune  of  a  ruler's 
office.  The  Tyrant  eloquently  demonstrates  its  dark  sides 
from  his  own  experience ;  he  describes  the  weary  feeling 
of  want  amidst  the  abundance  of  all  good  things,  as  well 
as  the  constant  fear  and  the  absence  of  freedom  which 
accompany  the  tenure  of  absolute  power.  But  Simonides 
is  by  no  means  converted  into  a  republican ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  adheres  to  his  view  that  these  evils  are  not  ne- 
cessary concomitants  of  the  calling  of  a  ruler,  and  that 
an  absolute  sovereign  is  after  all  able  to  be  a  benefactor 
of  his  people,  and  a  prince  enjoying  love  and  confid^ice.^ 
The  court  of  Perdiccas  and  Archelaus  (p.  40),  the 
magic  charm  exercised  by  the  personality  of  the  younger 

*  Socrates  roundanus:  Hermann,  Pta<o,  70.  Gentle  views  with  regard  to 
ptnves  in  Euripides  (Schenkl,  PolUi»cih«  An$iekte»  de$  Emip.  15)  and  Xenophon 
(Zeller,  ii.  1, 170).  Plato  is  obscore  with  regard  to  women  (ifr.  570X  and  as  to 
Klnves  less  generous  than  Xenophon,  who  has  a  deeper  conception  of  the 
idea  of  the  family.  Cf.  StrUmpel,  PraJducMe  Pkiloaopkie  der  OrietAm,  605.— 
According  to  Isoor.  ir.  60,  it  was  the  desert  of  Athens,  that  the  name  of  Hel> 
lenes  was  ftifcM  Tov  ytfi'ow  AAAa  ri^  l^mvoiat.  Bauchenstein  ad  Isocr.  IS. — 
Mlthridaten,  &  'PoSofiirov  fOpoyro/SirovX  Diog.  LaSrt  UL  25.  Unfnrtanately 
no  details  are  known  concerning  the  author  of  the  dedicatory  giil;  bat  H 
after  all  remains  probable  that  Mithridatos  waa  a  contemporary  of  Plato 
and  of  Silanion  (Whom  Pliny  dates  01.  cxiil.  but  who  must  have  been  at 
work  before  that  time ;  of.  Brunn,  i.  394),  and  that  personal  relations  ezist^ni 
between  him  and  Plato.  Vaillant,  Ach.  imp.  14.  introduces  him  as  Mithri- 
dates  IV.  and  identifies  him  with  the  fi-iend  of  Cyrus  (itaofr.  ii.  6, 36;  ilL  3 
2)  and  with  the  satrap  of  Lycaonia  (ib.  yli.  8, 26). 
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Cyrus,  and  the  fame  of  Euagoras  prove,  what  an  attrac- 
tion monarchy  possessed  for  the  Greeks  of  this  age.  In 
speaking  of  Euagoras,  Isocrates  declares  monarchical  sway 
to  be  the  highest  of  all  possessions  among  gods  and  men, 
and  all  the  art  of  rhetors  and  of  poeta  to  be  inadequate  to 
a  worthy  celebration  of  the  true  ruler.  The  same  Iso- 
crates in  his  political  orations  and  epistles  addresses  him- 
self mainly  to  princely  personages,  to  Archidamus,  to 
Dionysius,  to  Philip,  to  l^otheus  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  Tyrant  Clearchus,  and  others.  All  this  shows  how 
strong  a  tendency  existed  in  these  times,  to  expect  salva- 
tion for  states  not  from  popular  assemblies  and  proposals 
of  laws,  but  from  a  thorough  vigor  of  action  on  the  part 
of  individual  men. 

This  tendency  of  the  age,  which  presents  ^^^^^ 
itself  to  us  with  great  distinctness  in  the  poetics- 
rhetors,  as  well  as  in  the  historical  writers  Theopompus 
and  Xenophon,  in  the  case  of  the  philosophers  appears  as 
a  dogma  developed  with  perfect  clearness.  It  is  true  that 
the  philosophers  of  the  Academy  likewise  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  regulation  of  republican  constitutions,  and 
several  pupils  of  Plato  are  mentioned,  who  were  active  as 
l^islators,  e.  g.  Menedemus  at  Pyrrha,  Phormion  in  Elis, 
Aristonymus  in  Arcadia,  and  Eudoxus  in  Cnidus;  but 
these  legislations,  which  have  their  origin  in  philosophical 
reflection,  after  all  only  prove  how  utterly  their  authors 
and  the  age  had  lost  confidence  in  the  independent  vitality 
of  the  civic  communities ;  nor  was  Plato  himself  ever  able 
to  recognize  the  freely  active  spirit  of  a  community  of 
citizens  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  true  State  might 
be  built  up.  For  of  the  idea  of  the  state,  which  his  mind 
pictured  to  itself,  none  but  philosophically  trained  men 
could  attain  to  a  Aill  consciousness;  according  to  his 
view,  it  could  not  be  realized  otherwise  than  through  a 
man  of  eminence,  who  by  the  absolute  force  of  his  will 
controlled  the  whole,  repressed  the  impulses  of  selfishness, 
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and  as  with  the  hand  of  an  artist  moulded  a  harmonious 
commonwealth. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  and  inner  consis- 
tencj  of  these  views  as  to  tJie  essential  nature  of  the  States 
their  application  to  existing  circumstances  was  infinitely 
difficult ;  and  yet  the  Platonic  school  was  unwilling  to  re- 
nounce it ;  they  wished  to  be  practical  politicians  as  wdl 
as  philosophers,  and  in  this  endeavor  involved  themselves 
in  the  most  contradictory  results.  For  from  their  moral 
stand-point  they  were,  in  full  accordance  with  the  popular 
feeling,  obliged  to  disapprove  of  whatever  was  accom- 
plished in  the  State  by  means  of  force ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  actual  realization  of  their  political  system  de- 
manded a  form  of  government  which  could  not  be  estab- 
lished without  the  perpetration  of  the  most  serious  wrongs. 
Plato  describes  Tyrannical  government  as  the  most  abomi- 
nable of  all  constitutions,  and  yet  he  is  able  to  enter  into 
the  closest  relations  with  the  Tyrant  Dionysius;  indeed, 
there  existed  Tjrrants,  who  could  boast  themselves  the 
pupils  of  Plato,  such  as  especially  the  Clearchus  mentioned 
above,  who  for  twelve  years  (b.  c.  363 — 352)  held  sway 
at  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  as  a  model  of  Tyrannical 
guile  and  £a,lsene8s,  but  at  the  same  time  also  as  a  friend 
and  patron  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
two  assassins  of  Clearchus,  Chion  and  Leonides,  are  like- 
wise pupils  of  the  Academy,  as  are  the  brothers  Python 
and  Heraclides,  the  murderers  of  Cotys  (p.  110) ;  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  their 
master,  when  they  risked  their  life  for  the  removal  of  foes 
of  freedom.  Now,  although  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to 
hold  Plato  and  his  philosophy  accountable  for  the  actions 
of  individual  members  of  the  Platonic  school,  yet  so  much 
is  evident :  that  it  was  impossible  to  derive  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Academy  a  fixed  position  in  the  political 
questions  of  the  age,  or  a  safe  standard  for  the  estimation 
of  persons  and  affairs.    Is  not  this  most  clearly  to  be  seen 
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in  the  instance  of  Plato  himself?  When  the  younger  Di- 
onysius,  a  prince  endowed  with  abilities  of  great  promise, 
had  begun  his  rule  at  Syracuse  and  summoned  Plato  to 
his  court  (p.  192),  Plato  had  expected  from  him  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  lofly  task  of  philosophically  mould- 
ing a  state,  but  after  for  a  brief  time  indulging  in  hopes, 
had  seen  himself  most  completely  deceived.  And  yet  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  philosopher's  state  at  Syracuse  was 
not  abandoned.  But  the  same  prince,  on  whom  the  Pla- 
tonic school  had  counted,  was  now  their  worst  foe.  The 
undertaking  of  Dion,  of  which  the  object  was  the  over- 
throw of  Dionysius  (b.  o.  357),  was  a  joint  act  of  the 
Academy,  whose  association  we  see  on  this  occasion  ap- 
pearing as  a  political  power.  All  these  efforts,  however, 
remained  without  result ;  the  ideal  politics  of  Plato  were 
indeed  capable  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of 
men,  but  unfit  to  furnish  them  with  a  fixed  stand-point  in 
the  struggles  of  the  present,  and  still  less  able  to  cure  its 
evils.* 

The  more  that  the  philosophers  themselves  phuosophy 
became  convinced  of  this  feet,  the  more  they  gJ^J^^* 
retired  in  deep  vexation  of  spirit  from  public 
life  ;  they  had  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  State  as  it  ex- 
isted.   They  renounced  all  endeavors  at  influencing  the 
multitude,  and  a  broad  gulf  formed  itself  between  them 
and  the  people.    Tbb  division  was  a  misfortune  for  the 
State.    For  while  formerly  the  best  forces  had  at  the 
same  time  also  been  those  which  were  the  most  effective 
in  the  civic  community,  and  while  even  those  who  were 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  party,  yet  with  pa- 
triotic self-denial  contributed  their  share  of  service  to  the 
commonwealth, — as  e.  g.  Nicias  did, — we  now  find  the 
most  gifted  men  averting  themselves  from  it ;  the  State  is 

*  Platonic  legislators :  Hermaiui,  Plato,  74.— Clearohns  and  his  assassins : 
Egger,  Btmdm  ^htdoin  H  de  morale  mr  b  meurtr*  poUtiqit^  1868,  p.  19w— Eophnsui 
and  Platonic  politics  in  Sicily:  Berna3r8,  DiaL  dn  ArUtotelm^  8L 
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to  them  a  matter  of  indifferenoe,  of  ridicule,  and  of 
ofience.  In  proportion  as  their  spirit  is  lofty  and  their 
judgment  clear,  they  regard  the  existing  condition  of 
things  with  hopelessness.  They  despise  the  petty  state- 
dom  of  Greece,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  meanest  sel- 
fishness are  the  determining  element,  and  deride  a  com- 
monwealth, in  which  the  chance  of  the  beans  determines 
who  is  to  govern.  Nor,  again,  is  any  interest  left  for  the 
past  of  Athens.  Plato  condemns  all,  even  the  most  glori- 
ous, statesmen  of  his  native  city ;  he  r^ards  its  acquisi- 
tion of  the  supremacy  on  the  sea  as  its  great  misfortune, 
and  in  merely  pronouncing  the  word  '  democracy,'  he  as- 
sumes that  all  reasonable  men  will  agree  in  condemning 
it  Now,  inasmuch  as  fix)m  their  point  of  view  the 
Sophists  likewise  labored  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Btate,  by  setting  up  the  individual 
as  judge  over  them,  and  regarding  all  laws  as  arbitrary 
ordinances  which  owe  their  origin  to  compromise  or  force, 
— ^the  two  tendencies  of  the  age  which  differed  most  from 
one  another,  Socratic  philosophy  and  Sophistry,  coincided 
in  this  point :  that  both  undermined  the  feeling  of  devo- 
tion to  the  existing  constitution  and  shook  at  its  base  the 
firm  strength  of  the  ancient  civic  State,  resting  as  it  did 
on  the  agreement  between  its  laws  and  the  sentiments  of 
all  its  members. 

Severance  ^    ^^    *^®  ^®   ®°^    ^^^^  *    ^^^    ™®°    "^ 

of  the  spheres  Athens,  who,  like  Timotheus,  6.  ^.,  sought  to 
combine  the  performance  of  public  duties  with 
philosophical  culture.  In  general  the  different  circles 
came  to  exist  apart,  and  the  vital  resources  which  still 
survived  in  the  commonwealth  separated  from  one  another. 
The  wise  man  avoids  contact  with  civil  business,  as  if  it 
were  a  pollution,  and  intellectual  interests  have  been  re- 
moved into  quite  another  field.  Accordingly  it  seems  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  conduct  of  public  business  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  men  of  a  subordinate  kind,  selfish 
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persons  who  lead  the  people  by  enoouraging  its  foibles  and 
flattering  its  dioughtleaB  indolence.  Meanwhile,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Athenians  believe  it  possible  to  preserve  liber- 
ty and  prosperity  without  exertions;  while  apparently 
standing  still,  they  £eul  to  observe  that  they  are  retrogres- 
sing, although  the  feeling  for  civic  honor  and  civic  duty  is 
growing  duller  and  duller.  They  had  shamefully  aban- 
doned the  last  remnant  of  maritime  dominion ;  they  had 
not  even  bestowed  serious  thoughts  upon  the  security  of 
their  own  city  itself  and  refiised  to  see  the  dangers,  for 
the  aversion  of  which  sacrifices  were  required.  On  the 
one  side  a  wealthy  intellectual  life,  floating  in  ideal  eleva- 
tion, firom  the  stand-point  of  which  the  Attic  civic  8tate 
was  regarded  as  a  thing  without  value ;  on  the  other  an 
indolent  existence,  swayed  by  selfishness,  laxily  sunk  in 
obedience  to  daily  habit,  and  unwilling  to  allow  its  com- 
fortable ease  to  be  disturbed  by  any  exertion.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Athens  of  Eubulus  drifted  on,  like  a  ship  without ' 
a  helmsman,  with  the  current  of  die  age. 

And  now  a  foe  had  appeared,  more  danger-  ^j^^  ^^^^ 
ous  than  any  with  whom  Athens  had  had  to  V^^^  **' 
deal  when  at  the  height  of  her  power,  a  great 
State  of  growing  strength  and  of  inexhaustible  resources,  a 
State  which,  securely  directed  by  the  foresight  of  a  saga- 
cious mind,  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land,  for  mastering  one  after  the  other  of 
the  petty  States  of  Greece,  and  which  was  lying  in  wait 
for  the  Athenians  above  all  the  rest  K,  then,  the  city 
was  not  to  drift  into  his  grasp  as  a  defenceless  prey,  and 
to  perish  dishonorably,  there  was  need  of  an  Athenian 
who  refused  to  despair  of  his  native  city,  although  he 
thoroughly  perceived  its  weak  points,  who  united  in  him- 
self to  high  intellectual  force  and  an  idealizing  spirit,  a 
devoted  patriotism,  and  who  ventured  to  undertake  the 
task  of  once  more  gathering  all  the  forces  of  good  which 
remained,  of  arousing  the  sense  of  honor  which  had  been 
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extinguished,  and  of  bringing  to  pass  a  regeneration  of  the 
Attic  commonwealth,  so  that  it  should  once  more  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  Hellenes  on  behalf  of  the  noblest 
possesions  of  the  nation.  Such  a  v^an  was  Demosthenes ; 
and  with  him  there  b^ins  once  more  a  history  of  Athena 
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CHAPTER  in. 

ATHENS  AND  KINO  PHILIP  TO  TF£  PEACE  OF 
PHILOCEATES.* 

In  the  period  when  Pericles  was  extending  the  Attic 
dominion  in  the  Pontus  (vol.  ii.  p.  634),  one  of  the  remo- 
test points  reached  by  it  was  Nymphseum,  a  port  of  the 

•  Concerning  the  age  of  Demosthenes  we  posMM  »  greater  abundance  of 
nuiieriale  than  for  any  other  section  of  Greek  history ;  but  no  history  of  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Even  in  antiquity  Demosthenes  found  no 
narrator  of  his  public  activity  worthy  of  him :  and  out  of  the  works  con- 
cerning the  period  of  Philip  (Theopompus,  Philochorus,  lib.  vi^  Duris)  there 
are  left  to  us  only  meagre  ft*agments,  or  tradition  roachiug  us  at  second  or 
third  hand  (Dlodorus,  Justin).  Plutarch  is  of  Importance  when  he  men- 
tions his  sources ;  in  the  same  way  Dlonysius  of  UalioamHssus,  whose 
principal  work  on  Demosthenes  is  unfortunately  lost :  of  all  those  who  have 
Judged  Demosthenes,  he  displays  the  greatest  insight.  The  biographers 
are  uncriticaL  We  are  therefore  without  a  connected  history ;  insU'ad  of 
this,  the  age  stands  before  us  like  a  drama,  in  which  wo  st'o  historical  per- 
sonages acting  with  all  the  clearness  of  living  individualities.  We  find 
ourselves  personally  placed  between  the  two  parties.  Herein  lies  the 
extraordinary  charm  of  the  Demosthenic  age ;  hereon,  too,  is  based  the 
difference  in  the  conceptions  formed  of  It ;  for  it  depends  on  the  personal 
attitude  which  we  assume  towards  Demosthenes,  upon  the  moral  impres- 
sion made  upon  us  by  his  speeches,  upon  the  truthfulness  with  which  we 
credit  him.  AU  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  whitewash 
iBschines  (cf.  Francke  on  Stechow  devUaJEKk.  in  Ntus  JaMrb.  /Sr  PkOoL,  xli.) 
or  to  prove  the  representation  of  his  character  in  Demosthenes  to  be  a 
caricature  due  to  political  hatred  (Spengel,  Demo^th.  Vertkeidigumg  de$  Ktetiphon^ 
Munich,  1863),  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  their  want  of  success  merely  fUmish 
a  testimony  in  favor  of  Demosthenes.  Equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  at- 
tempts to  tack  in  a  midway-course  between  Demosthenes  and  -fischines  (cf. 
Frohberger  on  O.  Haupt  JLeftai  de$  DemoM.  in  Neue  Jakrh.  ffkr  Pkilol  18C2,  p. 
614).  Without  denying  the  character  of  a  democratic  par^-orator  to  belong 
to  Demosthenes,  we  shall  yet  be  Justified  in  regarding  his  speeches  as 
genuine  sources  of  history,  if  we  believe  in  the  truthfulness  and  honesty 
of  his  mind.  In  this  respect  I  have  from  fiill  conviction  followed  the  view 
which  was  asserted  by  Niebuhr.  Since  his  time  science  has  labored  un- 
wearjringly  to  bring  order  into  the  history  of  this  age.  I  merely  mention 
the  labors  of  F.  Ranke,  Boeckh,  Winiewski,  Droysen,  Bdhneke,  Vttmel, 
Fnnkhtnel,  the  critical  and  exegetical  labors  on  the  Orators  of  Sanppe, 
Westermann,  Franke,  Rehdantz  and  others,  and  the  narratives  of  Thirl- 
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Taurian  peninsula,  situate  to  the  south  of  Panticapaeum, 

on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  which  leads  from  the  Pontus 

Demo*.      ^^  ^^  Palus  Mseotis.    These  distant  mem- 

thenes,  the      b^jg  Qf  tjjg  G)nfederation  were  placed  in  a  dif- 

son  of  L>e-  * 

moethenea,      ficult  position  after  the  Sicilian  calamity,  inaa- 
P^-^iiS*!        much  as  what  had  hitherto  been  their  pro- 
Hi«  tectimr  power  was  no  longer  able  to  take  care 

of  them.  There  accordingly  remained  no  course 
open  to  them  but  that  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  with 
their  neighbors  on  their  own  account,  and  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  these  after  such  a  &shion  as  to  leave  their  commer- 
cial relations  with  Athens  unhurt  and  secured.  Pantica- 
pseum  was  the  centre  of  the  Bosporan  empire,  which  was 
at  that  time  at  the  height  of  prosperity  under  the  Sparto- 
cidse  (p.  137) ;  it  was  upon  friendly  intercourse  with  them 
that  the  community  of  Nymphseum  had  to  depend ;  and 
an  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Gylon  was  one  of  those  who 
negotiated  the  conclusion  of  an  intimate  union.  Although 
he  had  hereby  in  no  sense  done  damage  to  the  interests 
of  his  native  city,  yet  his  proceedings  were  regarded  with 
dis&vor  at  Athens,  so  that  an  indictment  was  preferred 
against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine.  In  conse- 
quence he  repaired  anew  to  the  Pontus,  where  he  met  with 
a  most  honorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  princes 
there.  A  place  near  Phanagoria,  Cepi  by  name,  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  as  a  gift,  and  he  married  a  native  woman. 
From  this  marriage  sprang  two  daughters,  who,  being 
possessed  of  a  considerable  dowry,  came  to  Athens  and 
wedded  Attic  citizens.    The  one  of  them  married  Demo- 

wall  and  Orote.  The  reauItA  of  all  these  labors,  manifoldly  advanced  by 
his  own  research,  are  combined  in  the  work  of  Arnold  Schftfer,  DemottOtemen 
mid  mime  Zrit  (18664X  the  treasure-house  of  all  that  we  know  of  the  PhlV 
ippio  age,  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  my  narratiye  too  owes  fiu*  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  indicate  by  citations.  Since  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  the  historical  materials  have  not  been  increased  to  any  important  ex- 
tent; but  I  have  endeavored  to  turn  to  the  fullest  possible  account  the  gain 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  new  Scholia  to  .£schines,  from  inscrip 
tions,  and  from  coins. 
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chares  of  the  deme  Leuconoe;  the  other,  Cleobule  bj 
name,  became  the  wife  of  a  manu&cturer  and  merchant 
of  position,  Demosthenes  of  the  deme  Paoania,  who  main- 
tained an  establishment  of  two  large  workshops,  in  which 
arms,  cutlery,  and  Airniture  were  produced.  This  De- 
mosthenes and  Cleobule  were  the  parents  of  the  orator, 
who  was  bom  at  Athens  three  or  four  years  after  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas. 

These  relations  of  parentage  were,  at  a  later  date,  when 
Demosthenes  the  son  directed  the  politics  of  Athens,  made 
use  of  by  his  adversaries,  in  order  to  represent  him  as  an 
intruder,  devoid  of  any  claim  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  even  a  genuine  Hellene, 
but  a  foreigner  and  a  semi-barbarian.  His  grandfather 
on  the  mother's  side  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  by  treason,  his  grandmother  to  be  a 
Scythian  woman,  and  indeed  to  belong  to  the  Nomad 
race  of  that  people.  Doubtless  this  is  an  invidious  con- 
ception misrepresenting  the  facts  of  die  case.  Before  his 
death  Gylon  had  paid  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  his  na- 
tive city,  nor  could  any  one  of  the  opponents  of  D^nos- 
thenes  prove  the  existence  of  any  obligation  resting  upon 
Gylon's  &mily,  or  impugn  on  satisfactory  grounds  the 
rights  of  inheritance  of  his  descendants.  With  r^ard  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  defect  of  descent,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  there  was  more  of  reason  in  this  objection. 
For  in  the  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  manifold  family-con- 
nexions were  formed  between  Hellenes  and  Scythians, 
(vol.  i.  p.  492).  Had  not  even  a  chieftain  of  the  Scy- 
thians, Scylles,  the  contemporary  of  Sitalces,  bom  as  the 
son  of  an  Ionic  mother,  been  educated  in  the  Oreek  lan- 
guage and  writing,  and  become  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of 
Greek  manners  and  customs,  even  receiving  the  civic  franc 
chise  of  Olbia,  where  he  had  a  Greek  housewife  ? 

It  is  tme  that  he  was  overthrown  by  his  brother,  tho 
son  of  the  daughter  of  Teres  (p.  14),  the  leader  of  the  na^ 
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tional  party ;  but  his  story  shows,  how  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  coast-towns  had  penetrated  even  into  ik%  yery  heart 
of  the  Scythian  nation.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  nation- 
alities had  become  blended  &r  more  fully  in  the  coast- 
towns  themselves,  especially  since  the  Thradans,  whose  re- 
lations were  most  intimate  both  with  ihe  Scythians  and 
with  the  Hellenes,  promoted  this  amalgamation.  In  geor 
eral,  intercourse  with  the  peoples  of  the  north  was  much 
less  repugnant  to  the  Hellenes,  than  e,  g.  with  Phomioianfl, 
Babylonians,  and  Egyptians ;  indeed  they  were  rather  in 
a  sense  attracted  to  the  former ;  and  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  Athenians  who  were  blood-relations  of  Thracian 
families,  such  as  Cimon,  Thucydides  the  historian,  the 
philosopher  Antisthenes  (perhaps  Themistocles  also 
should  be  included  in  the  list),  we  cannot  avoid  the  obser- 
vation, that  it  was  precisely  men  of  great  mark  who 
sprang  from  mixed  marriages  of  this  description. 
Menestheus  too,  the  son  of  Hippocrates  by  the  Thracian 
princess  and  the  son-in-law  of  Timotheus,  caused  a  sen- 
sation in  Athens  by  his  early  and  peculiarly  vigorous  and 
manly  development ;  and  when  he  was  a^ed  about  his 
parents,  he  was  wont  to  say  he  owed  far  more  thanks  to 
his  mother  than  to  his  father ;  for  that  while  the  latter 
had  done  his  utmost  to  make  him  a  Thracian,  she  had 
done  her  best  to  make  him  a  Hellene.  Now  since  the 
growing  exhaustion  of  the  Attic  civic  communities,  as  we 
have  good  grounds  for  assuming,  connects  itself  with  the 
&ct  that  the  majority  of  marriages  were  concluded  among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  family-circles  akin  to  one 
another,  it  seems  extremely  natural,  that  connexions 
formed  with  members  of  other  nations  should  have  con- 
tributed to  invigorate  the  Greek  &milies  both  phyrically 
and  mentally,  and  especially,  in  the  period  of  the  gradual 
decrease  of  national  energy,  to  call  into  life  powers,  such 
as  were  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  purely  Hell^c 
houses.    Thus  it  may  perhaps  be  also  conjectured  with 
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reference  to  Demosthenes,  that  the  extraordinary  power 
of  tension  characteristic  of  his  mind  is  connected  with  the 
circumstance,  that  some  of  the  blood  of  the  northern  peo* 
pies  flowed  in  his  veins. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  we  may  j^j^  ^,^yj, 
assume  with  certainty,  that  the  foreign  con-  ^^*^' 
nexions  of  his  family  furnished  to  him  an  impulse  of 
great  significance.  His  mother,  whose  birth-place  was  on 
the  Pontus,  could  not  but  at  a  very  early  date  lead  the 
spirit  of  the  boy  beyond  the  circle  of  the  walls  of  his  na- 
tive city,  while  his  fiither  stood  before  his  eyes  as  the  im- 
age of  an  efficient  and  worthy  citizen,  of  the  type  which 
had  still  survived  in  the  better  spheres  of  the  civic  popula- 
tion. He  was  capable  of  conducting  an  extensive  business 
with  circumspection  and  with  a  vigorous  hand,  was  loyally 
devoted  to  the  commonwealth,  and  deemed  it  his  highest 
honor  to  fulfil  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness  all  his 
duties  as  a  citizen.  There  was  no  lack  either  of  means  for 
education  or  of  good-will  and  rational  direction;  and 
thus  Demosthenes,  who  grew  up  at  home  with  a  younger 
sister,  was  doubtless  a  boy  exceptionally  fiivored  and  for- 
tunate.* 

But  this  good  fortune  was  of  brief  endurance.    When 

*  As  to  the  materaal  descent  of  Demosthenes:  JEsoh.  ill.  171,  a  pAssage 
doubtless  based  upon  facts.  That  the  Scythians  were  Mongols  Is  convin- 
cingly disputed  byMttllenhoff  in  the  MoitaUbtriekU  dmr  BerKn.  Ahadmn.,  WK, 
p.  M9.— Heneetheus :  Behdants,  IpkfUr.  23A  f.  With  respect  to  the  mingling 
of  blood  in  the  Attic  families,  it  is  worth  pointiog  out  that,  according  to 
Bemays  (Dial  dm  AritiM.  \U\  Aristotle  tdO  was  a  half-Oreek.  (This  will 
probably  also  explain  many  a  peculiarity  of  diction  in  him.)— Demosthenes 
comes  of  age  in  the  summer  of  ,3G6,  towards  the  end  of  01.  ciii.  2,  or  the 
beginning  of  01.  ciii.  3.  The  period  of  guardianship  closes  in  the  tenth 
year ;  it  begins  01.  oL  1,  a.  c  876 ;  Demosthenes  was  then  seren  years  of  age ; 
hence  he  was  bom  about  01.  zcix.  1,  a.  o.  868.  This  calculation,  which  Is 
based  upon  the  chronology  of  the  guardianship  and  upon  ViL  X.  OraL  845,  is 
contradicted  by  the  incidental  statement  in  the  speech  in  Mid.  504,  accord- 
ing  to  which  Demosthenes  was  in  the  autumn  of  349  a.  c.  thirty-two  years  of 
age;  which  would  make  the  year  of  his  birth  881  (Dion,  ad  Amm,  L  4)  or  388. 
Scblifer  assumes  32  to  be  a  clerical  error  for  34.  The  year  Is  not  to  be  fixed 
with  perfect  certainty,  but  it  is  preferable  to  follow  the  former  of  these 
two  calculations. 
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DemoBtheneB  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  fieUher  fell  ack 
and  died.  He  left  indeed  a  house  in  good  order  behind 
The  guar-  ^^^'  there  remained  a  property  of  at  least 
^^•f^^P'  fourteen  talents  (£3,400  circ),  invested  in  his 
?'•  ***•  t:"*"*  own  business  and  in  other  concerns,  the  inter- 
8G6).  est  of  which  was  far  more  than  sufficient  to 

support  his  widow  and  children.  Moreover,  the  father 
had  most  carefully  provided  for  the  management  of  this 
property.  The  nearest  friends  of  the  house  had  been  ap- 
pointed guardians,  viz.  Therippides,  and  the  nephews  of 
the  testator,  Aphobus  and  Demophon,  all  of  them  weH-to* 
do  men,  to  whom  he  had  moreover  providently  left  special 
legacies  on  account  of  their  trouble;  finally  he  had  abo  en- 
deavored to  make  his  two  above-named  nephews  so  thor- 
oughly members  of  his  family  by  means  of  marriage-en- 
gagements, that  according  to  hb  presumption  they  would 
care  for  it  as  for  their  own. 

But  never  has  the  last  will  of  a  faithful  &ther  of  a 
family  been  more  vilely  contemned.  For  the  friends  of  the 
house  proved  themselves  its  worst  foes ;  all  the  advantages 
which  the  will  ofiered  to  them  they  greedily  appropriated, 
without  fulfilling  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  its 
recognition.  They  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  testator,  neglected  and  deprived  of  their  value 
the  manufiiictory  and  business,  squandered  and  invested 
moneys,  and  instead  of  their  augmenting  the  property  of 
their  wards,  which  an  intelligent  management  might  easily 
have  doubled,  their  administration  of  it  was  of  so  unconr 
scientious  a  character,  that  even  the  capital  was  for 
the  most  part  lost.  The  complaints  of  the  mother,  the 
representations  of  honest  friends,  public  opinion,  which  as- 
serted itself  in  &vor  of  the  orphans — all  remained  without 
efiect;  the  guardians  appealed  to  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them ;  and  it  was  not  until  aft;er  the  expiration  of 
these  powers  that  they  could  be  called  to  account  It  was 
from  this  side  that  the  youth,  as  he  grew  towards  man- 
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hood,  became  acquainted  with  the  w6rld ;  the  first  sensa- 
tions which  took  hold  of  his  mind  were  those  of  indigna- 
tion at  faithlessness  and  treachery ;  and  while  other  boys 
were  joyously  looking  forward  to  the  time,  when,  having 
outgrown  domestic  discipline,  they  might  enjoy  life,  he 
was  filled  by  the  single  idea,  that  he  should  like  to  be  a 
man  and  a  strong  one,  in  order  to  avenge  the  shame  ca^t 
upon  his  paternal  home,  and  to  chastise  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  ruthless  selfishness  against  its  children.  Al- 
though, then,  neither  means  nor  opportunities  were  want- 
ing for  intellectual  development,  yet  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  his  fieimily  afiairs  entirely  marrod  the  joyous- 
ness  of  his  youth.  As  a  rule  he  remained  at  home  with 
his  mother,  avoided  the  sports  of  boyhood,  and  entered  in- 
to none  of  those  genial  connexions  between  comrades,  such 
as  were  wont  to  bo  formed  in  the  palsestrse  and  among  the 
chivalrous  exercises  of  youth ;  he  was  pale  and  slender, 
and  was  mocked  as  a  weakling  by  those  of  his  own  age. 
In  their  eyes  he  seemed  awkward  and  saturnine ;  he  was 
incapable  of  being  merry  at  his  ease  among  them.  He 
had  in  his  mind  only  a  single  object,  upon  which  he  was 
intent  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  intellect ;  viz.  to  obtain 
the  requisite  weapons  for  the  struggle  incumbent  upon  him. 
To  the  effect  of  speech  he  was  already  no  Demosthe- 
Btranger.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  present  in  {^^^ 
the  judicial  chamber,  where  Callistratus  was  oLciitsri. 
subjected  to  an  indictment  of  life  and  death  on  c- «»). 
the  afiair  of  Oropus  (p.  105) ;  he  was  witness  of  the  bit- 
•ter  wrath  of  the  assembly  against  the  accused,  and  saw 
how  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  he  changed  the  opinion 
of  the  jury,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  was  con- 
ducted home  like  a  victor  amidst  praise  and  congratula- 
tions. This  experience  was  for  Demosthenes  an  event  of 
enduring  effect;  he  was  resolved  to  become  an  orator; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  come  of  age,  applied  to  Issdus  (p. 
172),  the  foremost  master  of  Attic  law,  and  the  advocate 
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of  the  most  successfiii  experience,  particularly  in  questions 
of  disputed  inheritances.  After  having  doubtless  already 
previously  been  connected  with  him,  Demosthenes  now 
claimed  his  services  exclusively  for  himself,  induced  him 
to  come  and  live  in  his  own  house,  and  in  return  for  a 
considerable  fee  (10,000  drachms  =  £367  dre,)  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  training  him ;  so  that,  although 
Isrous  did  not  in  consequence  leave  off  conducting  cases 
and  writing  orations,  he  gave  instruction  in  oratory  to  no 
one  else.  It  was  a  close  personal  relation  into  which  they 
entered,  an  intellectual  armed  alliance,  in  order  with  their 
united  strength  to  carry  on  the  contest  of  vengeance,  which 
Demosthenes,  like  the  Heroes  of  ancient  mythology,  un- 
dertook against  the  desolaters  of  his  paternal  home. 

Opening  of  "^^  Contest  was  waged  in  a  succession  of 
nKainsuhe  Stages.  The  first  was  the  demand  of  an  account, 
guardians.  and  the  preferment  of  a  general  complaint 
c  V^r  ^  ^^  ^^^^  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  guardian- 
ship. Next,  resort  was  had  t«  the  various 
ways  of  decision  by  arbitration;  but  the  guardians 
avoided  all  attempts  at  a  compromise,  and  refu^  to  ac- 
knowledge even  the  decision  of  the  arbiters  appointed  by 
the  State.  There  accordingly  remained  nothing  but  a 
formal  action.  In  the  third  year  after  he  had  come  of 
age,  Demosthenes  handed  in  his  written  accusation  to  the 
First  Archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  pre- 
liminaries of  questions  concerning  the  guardianship ;  and 
in  this  indictment  moved  for  a  penalty  of  ten  talents  (£2, 
505)  against  each  of  the  guardians.  The  matter  was  now 
fully  set  in  motion.  Demosthenes,  who  had  right  on  his 
side  as  well  as  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  youthftil  age  (twenty  years), 
possessed  all  the  Strength  of  character  of  mature  man- 
hood, went  on  unshaken,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
his  adversaries  but  to  contrive  new  intrigues.  For  this 
purpose  they  took  advantage  of  the  institutions  existing 
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in  Athens,  the  design  of  which  was  to  avoid  undue  im- 
positions and  injustice  in  the  demands  of  public  services 
from  the  wealthier  citizens  (vol.  ii.  p.  524).  When  a  citi- 
zen considered  that  an  excessive  demand  had  been  made 
upon  him,  and  that  the  service  claimed  from  himself 
ought  with  more  justice  to  have  been  asked  from  some  one 
else,  he  had  the  right  of  transferring  the  service  to  thia 
other  person,  or  of  calling  upon  him  for  an  exchange  of 
property,  undertaking  to  defray  out  of  the  property  of  the 
other  the  service  in  question, — ^wh  ether  it  were  the  equip- 
ment of  a  ship  or  of  a  chorus.  If  in  such  a  transaction 
no  amicable  understanding  was  arrived  at,  he  who  had 
proffered  the  exchange  had  the  right  of  sequestrating  the 
property  of  the  other,  being  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
hold  his  own  in  readiness  for  the  same  purpose.  Here- 
upon an  inventory  was  made  within  three  days  of  the 
property  of  either ;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  inventory  the 
judicial  tribunal  finally  decided  which  of  the  two  was 
rightfully  called  upon  to  undertake  the  disputed  service. 
This  institution,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Solon,  was  in 
general  calculated  upon  simple  and  easily  intelligible  con- 
ditions of  property.  In  later  times  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult,  and,  instead  of  affording  a  protection 
against  arbitrary  oppression,  was  not  unfrequently  used 
as  an  instrument  of  malicious  intrigue,  admirably  adapted 
for  suddenly  disturbing  fellow-citizens,  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  annoy,  in  the  tranquil  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  preparing  for  them  the  most  insufferable  vexa- 
tions. 

Such    was   also    the   case  in  the  present     porcedtri- 
instance.    An  Attic  squadron  was  to  be  de-  g^*)^^,^^ 
spatched  from  the  port,  and  the  contributions  nes. 
requisite  for  the  purpose  had  been  imposed  by     ^^'^Iii^ 
the  Board  of  Gtenerals  upon  a  certain  number 
of  trierarchs.    Among  these  was  Thrasylochus,  the  son  of 
Cephisodorus  and  the  brother  of  Midias.    With  him  the 
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guardians  entered  into  an  understanding ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Thrasylochus,  a  few  days  before  the  judicial  term 
at  which  the  indictment  concerning  the  guardianship 
was  to  be  finally  decided  by  sentence,  appeared  in  the 
house  of  Demosthenes  and  ofiered  an  exchange  of  proper- 
ties, in  case  he  would  not  voluntarily  undertake  the  tri- 
erarchy.  The  intrigue  was  cunningly  enough  devised. 
For  Demosthenes  was  either  to  perform  this  liturgy — in 
which  case  he  would  inevitably  complete  the  ruin  of  his 
shattered  finances;  or,  he  accepted  the  exchange.  In 
thb  case  his  property  with  all  his  claims  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thrasylochus,  who  could  hereupon,  according  to 
his  agreement,  quash  the  demands  made  upon  the  guar- 
dians as  well  as  the  entire  lawsuit  Demosthenes,  whose 
mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  suit,  saw  himself  sud- 
denly surprised  by  these  wiles ;  at  first  he  fiuled  to  see 
through  the  whole  intrigue,  and  agreed  to  the  exchange  of 
property,  because  he  opined  that  in  spite  of  the  transfer 
of  his  property  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  demands 
and  to  reserve  his  right  to  carry  through  the  suit  But 
no  such  reservation  was  permitted  to  him ;  whereupon  he 
resolved,  in  order  in  no  case  to  allow  himself  to  be  de- 
luded out  of  his  suit,  to  cancel  the  transaction  of  exchange 
which  had  been  commenced,  and  simply  to  undertake  the 
expense  of  the  public  service  forced  upon  him.  Thrasylo- 
chus had  already  let  it  out  for  twenty  minse  (£81)  to  one 
of  the  speculators,  who  at  Athens  made  a  trade  of  imder- 
taking  such  public  services  for  others ;  Demosthenes  paid 
the  sum,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  loss  of  a  oondd- 
erable  part  of  his  remaining  capital.* 

*  The  difHoult  passage,  Dem.  xzriii.  17,  Beema  to  roe  not  to  haye  been 
made  perfectly  clear  eyen  by  Boeckh,  P.  £e.  <^  AOLj  vol.  ii.  p.  844  [E.  Tr.]. 
According  to  Boeckh  and  Platner  it  would  be  neoeesaiy  to  aaaame  two 
iiaZucaviat^  the  one  concerning  the  Hum  total  of  the  properties  of  the  two 
litigants,  and  another  concerning  the  demands  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
resorratlon  made  by  him.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  already  in 
the  former  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  must  have  boen  entered  into.  Twr 
XP^MH^  diroyijwr  6yfMv  refers  to  the  despatch  of  the  fleet;  and  we  must 
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Such  struggles  and  sacrificos  were  needed,  before  the 
matter  could  be  as  much  as  brought  before  the  judges ; 
and  even  then  it  cost  great  labor,  before  the  end  could  be 
reached.  The  most  important  documents,  jj^  gpe^Kshw 
above  all  his  father's  will  itself,  had  been  wpuSotilrr: 
made  away  with ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  ^'-  <yj-  *— 
for  Demosthenes  to  furnish  evidence  and  wit-  865^1). 
ncsses,  in  order  to  establish  the  original  amount  of  the 
property.  And  yet  he  succeeded  in  removing  all  doubt 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  guardians ;  he  was  able  to  prove 
with  what  results  the  property  of  other  wards  had  been 
managed  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  how  he,  who 
when  entering  upon  his  inheritance  had  belonged  to  the 
same  property-class  as  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  and 
others  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  taxation,  would,  had 
his  guardians'  administration  lasted  but  a  few  years  longer^ 
have  been  absolutely  reduced  to  beggary.  But  not  only 
did  Demosthenes  claim  for  himself  and  his  sister  the  com- 
passion of  the  jury,  not  only  did  he  seek  to  excite  deep 
indignation  at  the  crime  committed  against  his  dying 
father  and  his  house,  but  he  also  pointed  out  how  much  in 
the  public  interest  depended  upon  preserving  those  civic 
properties  upon  which  the  State  could  reckon,  when  in  a 
situation  obliging  it  to  claim  the  performance  of  more  ex- 
tensive services,  which  his  father  had  invariably  under- 
taken with  patriotic  ardor. 

Aphobus  was  the  first  accused.  In  spite  of  all  the 
forensic  tricks  resorted  to  by  himself  and  his  associates,  ho 
was  condemned.  The  other  guardians  met  with  the  same 
fate,  or  before  the  decision  consented  to  a  compromise. 
The  damage  inflicted  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  thus  made 
good.    The  adversaries  of  Demosthenes  contrived  by  a 

M8ume  that  In  ooii»eqaence  of  tlte  want  of  time  no  legal  discussion  took 
place,  bat  that  Thrasylochas  was  all  the  same  able  to  force  Demosthenes 
into  soch  a  position  that  he  undertoolc  the  trierarohy.  'AwoicKtCniv  probably 
only  signifies  the  closing  of  a  boase  before  the  beginning  of  itaZutaria  on 
an  exchange  of  properties. 
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variety  of  new  tricks  to  escape  from  thdr  obligations ; 
fresh  vexatious  law-suits  were  requisite,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  give  up  pieces  of  land  which  they  kept  back  with 
perverse  obstinacy;  and  in  the  end  Demosthenes  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  But  in  truth,  from  the  first  his 
main  object  had  been,  not  the  money,  but  to  bring  about 
the  expiation  of  the  wrong,  the  unmasking  of  the 
treachery,  and  the  restoration  of  the  honor  of  his  house. 
In  this  point  his  victory  was  complete ;  towards  this  end 
he  had  worked  for  years  with  indefatigable  zeal,  while  he 
almost  seems  to  have  taken  too  little  trouble  to  turn  his 
victory  to  the  frillest  account  Although  therefore  com- 
passion may  be  felt  for  the  young  man,  in  that  he  was 
forced  to  occupy  six  of  the  fairest  years  of  life  with  these 
vexatious  quarrels,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  could  have 
gone  through  no  better  school  for  steeling  his  inn^ 
strength  and  acquiring  an  inflexible  force  of  will.  It 
should  be  considered  what  was  at  that  time  the  condition 
of  things  at  Athens.  It  was  a  quite  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  mtja  to  insist  purely  upon  his  rights  and  to  advance 
unswervingly  towards  his  object  The  usage  was  to  pur- 
sue none  but  crooked  paths,  and  to  settle  everything  by 
means  of  compromises,  secret  contrivances,  and  mutual 
concessions ;  disputed  cases  were  ordinarily  brought  to  an 
issue  from  any  point  of  view  except  that  of  simple  justice. 
This  explains  the  unheard-of  audacity  of  the  guardians ; 
and  only  thus  is  it  possible  to  recognize  the  lofty  spirit  of 
Demosthenes,  in  whose  eyes  the  struggle  was  a  matter  of 
conscience,  to  which  he  inflexibly  adhered,  a  contest  of 
honor,  in  which  he  fearlessly  exposed  himself  to  personal 
attacks  even  on  the  part  of  his  nearest  relatives.  In  the 
midst  of  these  perils  the  youth  rapidly  matured  into  a 
man.  At  an  unusually  early  period  of  life  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  world  from  its  worst  side ;  but  this 
£euled  to  embitter,  and  still  more  tailed  to  discourage  hiuL 
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Eoyiroiied  by  numerous  and  crafty  enemiee,  he,  a  de- 
fenceless youth,  learnt  to  trust  in  himself  and  in  a  good 
cause ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  in  the  end  after  all  proved  vic- 
torious, he  in  spite  of  all  these  dark  experiences  yet  ac- 
quired confidence  in  the  sound  and  honest  spirit  which 
lived  in  the  better  part  of  the  civic  community, — a  confi- 
dence which  never  afterwards  deserted  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  been  obliged  in  ^^^  ^^ 
this  contest  immediately  to  apply  such  know-  *"f»*  k**^ 
ledge  and  skill  as  he  had  acquired  by  his  studies  in 
the  department  of  the  advocate's  art ;  he  had  thus  con- 
verted these  acquirements  into  independent  possessions  of 
his  own,  and  could  now  enter  the  arena  of  life  as  a  ftdly- 
equipped  man.  At  the  same  time  he  was  supported  by 
his  inborn  gifts ;  for  he  naturally  possessed  a  keen  under- 
standing, a  lively  and  easily-moved  mind,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  ideas  which  developed  themselves  out  of  a  grand 
conception  of  life.  But  he  still  lacked  much  towards  be- 
ing a  perfect  orator,  and,  in  order  to  supply  these  defects, 
it  was  still  necessary  for  him  to  give  arduous  proofe  of  his 
strength  of  will. 

Demosthenes,  in  accordance  with  his  char-     pormatioa 
acter,  was  too  prone  to  consider  everything  to  ^^^^^  «***^ 
depend  upon  the  merits  of  a  cause,  and  to 
trust  to  its  justice,  so  long  as  it  was  lightly  treated.    Giv- 
ing way  to  this  tendency,  he  neglected  himself  in  externals 
which  were  frequently  decisive  in  the  eyes  of  the  Attic 
public ;  and  in  such  matters  he  had  been  least  able   to 
learn  anything  from  Isseus,  who  himself  never  came  for- 
ward in  public.     Moreover,  the  young  man,  who  after  a 
life  of  retirement  by  his  mother's  side  had  immediately 
plunged  into  the  most  laborious  studies,  notwithstanding 
the  firmness  of  his  spirit,  after  all  lacked  proper  assurance 
and  that  becoming  ease  of  maitner  which  is  the  fruit  of  in- 
tercourse with  society  ;  there  clung  to  him  a  certain  shy- 
ness and  clumsiness,  which  contrasted  very  strongly  with 
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the  effrontery  of  ordinary  orators.    He  was  also  deficient 

HI  train-     ^  physical  strength.     His  organs  of  speech  by 

inK  and  de-      no  means  corresponded  to  the  deep  movemeDts 

Telopment  .  *  /.,.>. 

A9  an  ora-  of  his  mind,  and  the  pathos  of  his  eloquence 
became  ridiculous  when  his  voice  &iled  him. 
His  pronunciation  wanted  purity,  his  mouth  was  disad- 
vantageously  formed,  and  his  bearing  was  timid  and  awk- 
ward. In  his  heart  he  was  firm  and  decided,  for  he  was 
conscious  of  a  lofty  power,  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  on  behalf  of  his  feUow-dtizenfl 
and  his  mission  stood  with  immovable  fixity  before  him ; 
he  regarded  liberty  of  speech  as  still  the  noblest  possession 
of  the  Athenians,  and  their  openness  to  the  power  of 
spoken  words  seemed  to  him  their  best  quality.  But  he 
had  to  go  through  the  severest  struggles,  in  experiencing  a 
succession  of  humiliations,  while  seeing  shallow  babblers 
without  trouble  reap  a  &11  harvest  of  applause,  and  in 
again  and  again  coming  to  doubt,  whether  insignificant 
circumstances  would  not  prevent  him  from  ever  reachmg 
the  goal  for  which  he  was  striving  with  the  exertion  of  all 
his  strength.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  solitary  man,  a 
stranger  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  obliged  to  rely  entirely 
upon  himself. 

Fortunately,  some  few  men  were  found  to  encourage 
him  when  he  lost  heart,  and  to  revive  him  by  good 
counsel.  Eunomus  of  Thria  is  said  to  have  been  Uie  first 
to  recognize  in  him  a  Periclean  force  of  eloquence ;  others, 
such  as  the  actor  Satyrus,  in  a  friendly  spirit  pointed  out 
to  him  the  weak  points  in  his  delivery.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
all  humiliations  and  feilures,  he  ever  again  returned  to 
his  task  and  continued  to  labor  at  his  self-development  He 
strengthened  his  chest  and  voice,  by  talking  aloud  while 
ascending  steep  declivities ;  he  set  himself,  however  greatly 
it  jarred  upon  his  natural  inclinations,  to  Icam  from  the 
artists  of  the  stage,  in  order  to  acquire  a  dignified  bearing 
of  body,  an  appropriate  play  of  features,  a  correct  accen- 
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tuation  and  distribution  of  the  breath ;  and  the  numerous 
anecdotes,  to  ^hich  already  at  an  early  date  currency  was 
given,  in  order  to  deride  him  as  an  eccentric  pedant,  who 
allowed  himself  no  rest  at  night,  and  who  forced  himself 
to  the  utmost  seclusion,  so  as  to  live  entirely  for  his 
studies,  at  all  events  prove  that  the  iron  strength  of  will 
with  which  Demosthenes  pursued  his  end,  created  aston- 
ishment among  his  fellow-citizais.  They  r^arded  him  as 
a  man  made  of  quite  different  stuff  from  the  other  folk 
who  in  the  times  of  Eubulus  filled  the  mariLet-place  of 
Atiiens. 

As  to  the  character  of  his  speeches,  he  re-  jjj^  ^,^ 
vealed  the  master  to  whom  he  had  at  so  early  **°°*^*nL 
an  age  and  under  circumstances  of  such  inti- 
macy attached  himself.  The  nervous  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion, the  keen  conduct  of  an  argument,  the  brief  queries 
which  interrupt  and  animate  a  speech, — ^these  and  other 
peculiarities  he  had  acquired  from  his  teacher;  indeed,  in 
the  orations  concerning  the  guardianship  we  find  Demos- 
thenes verbally  reproducing  certain  turns  and  even  pass- 
ages of  greater  length  from  Isaeus,  which  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  course  of  his  training  he  had 
got  by  heart  orations  of  his  master's. 

But  he  was  not  merely  a  pupil  of  Isseus.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  from  Callistratus  too,  and  doubtiess  not 
only  by  a  single  hearing,  he  had  received  an  impression 
for  life.  So  ardent  a  spirit  as  his  could  not  remain  un- 
touched by  the  performances  of  the  oratory  of  the  times ; 
indeed,  if  he  was  desirous  of  controlling  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries,  it  was  indispensable  for  him  to  iamiliarize 
himself  with  all  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  age.  Ac- 
cordingly he  is  likewise  stated  not  to  have  left  unnoticed 
the  orations  of  the  Sophists,  e,  g,  those  of  Polycrates  (p. 
150).  But  most  especially,  a  significance  could  not  but 
attach  for  him  to  the  efforts  of  Isocrates,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  was  not  only  the  most  celebrated  rhetor  of  his  age, 
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but  also  the  centre  of  an  influential  circle^  which  had  a 
very  decided  political  tendency  of  its  own.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  prevailed  between  Isocratee  and  De- 
mosthenes as  deep  a  contrast  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
conceive  of  between  two  contemporary  orators.  The  one 
timidly  retreated  from  the  public  gaze,  and  only  felt  at 
his  ease  when  surrounded  by  friends  and  pupils  who  ad- 
miringly looked  up  to  him ;  the  other  boldly  &c6d  eveiy 
peril,  and  courted  the  struggle  in  which  he  might  stake 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  conviction.  Demosthenes  was 
able  to  acknowledge  the  masterly  skill  in  Isocrates,  and 
zealously  followed  him  in  the  neat  elaboration,  rhythmical 
grouping  and  rounding-off  of  his  sentences.  But  what  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rhetorical  artist  was  the  main  thing,  with 
Demosthenes  subordinated  itself  to  higher  considerations ; 
the  cold  smoothness  of  the  Isocratic  periods  could  not  ac- 
cord with  his  fiery  spirit ;  and  however  finely  his  ear  was 
trained,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  bind  himself  down  to 
external  laws  of  euphony  (p.  179),  such  as  had  been  es- 
tablished iu  the  school  of  the  rhetor ;  at  all'  events  in  his 
forensic  speeches  he  was  not  ptunfully  anxious  to  avoid 
the  hiatus,*  Moreover,  already  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
contest  which  Demosthenes  had  to  wage,  Isocrates  was  on 
the  enemy's  side;  for  he  was  the  tutor  of  Aphobus' 
brother-in-law  Onetor,  of  whom  he  expressly  boasts  as  Us 
pupiL 

The  other  circle,  which  at  that  time  was  an  intellectual 
powerat  Athens,  was  that  of  the  followers  of  Plato.  To- 
wards them,  too,  Demosthenes  stood  in  an  attitude  of  di- 
rect opposition ;  for  he  could  not  but  be  averse  from  any 
philosophy  which  estranged  man  from  his  civic  duties,  and 
removed  him  from  the  sphere  of  practical  efficiency  into 
the  realms  of  ideas.  He  was  therefore  more  attracted  to- 
wards the  Megaric  school,  because  its  members  prepared 

•  The  hiatui  in  Demosthenes:  Schlfer,  iii.«,  317.  Of  very  rare  ooearroncc 
only  in  the  Bpeechea  on  afliftira  of  State. 
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the  mind  by  dialectical  exercises  for  the  task  of  publio 
life;  and  Eubulides  (p.  151),  with  whom  he  felt  connected 
in  political  tendencies  also,  is  mentioned  among  the  men 
who  advanced  Demosthenes  in  his  development  At  the 
same  time  neither  can  the  labors  of  Plato  have  passed  him 
bj  withoat  leaving  their  traces.  Plato's  Socratic  dia- 
logues could  not  fiul  to  make  the  most  animating  impres- 
sion upon  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  acquiring  an  ar- 
tistic command  over  the  language,  or  to  stimulate  them  to 
follow  with  ardor  in  the  same  direction.  And  in  the  in- 
nermost tendency  of  mind  there  undeniably  likewise  ex- 
isted a  deep  connection,  in  spite  of  the  great  contrast,  be- 
tween these  two  Athenians.  For  both  possessed  an  invin- 
cible faith  in  the  moral  forces  in  the  life  of  man ;  botb 
made  it  the  task  of  th^r  life  to  assert  these,  and  not  in  the 
individual  only,  but  in  the  whole  community ;  but  the  one 
desired  by  means  of  the  divine  ideas  to  create  a  new  State- 
commonwealth,  while  the  other  wished  to  elevate  the  ex-^ 
isting  State  to  the  height  at  which  it  might  correspond  to 
the  idea  of  a  true  civic  State. 

Demosthenes,  however,  not  only  drew  men.  gm<i  ^  th# 
tal  nourishment  from  that  which  was  offered  p*^ 
by  the  present,  but  also  possessed  himself  of  that  which 
was  great  and  typical  in  preceding  ages ;  nor  could  a  pa^ 
triotic  Athenian  have  done  otJierwise.  He  reverentially 
contemplated  the  monuments  of  art,  the  dedicatory  gifts, 
the  statues  of  citizens  of  desert,  the  documents  in  stone,  the 
memorials  of  victory,  which,  he  declared,  were  set  up,  not 
in  order  to  be  idly  gazed  upon,  but  in  order  to  stimulate 
to  imitation  of  their  authors.  He  closely  studied  the 
ideas  of  Solon,  in  whose  sayings  aud  laws  he  found  the 
moral  mission  of  the  Attic  state  most  perfectly  expressed : 
he  drew  strength  from  recalling  the  great  past  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  already  for  this  reason  loved  Thucydides 
more  than  any  other  author;  to  him  he  felt  inwardly 
akin ;  the  work  of  Thucydides  was  to  him,  so  to  speak, 
11 
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tbe  canonical  book  of  the  Attic  spirit ;  lie  is  said  to  liave 
copied  it  out  eight  times  with  his  own  hand,  and  to  have 
known  the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart 

Thus  the  intellectual  being  of  Demosthenes  is  rooted  in 
the  best  elements  which  native  tradition  had  to  offer ;  and 
by  appropriating  these  to  itself  in  a  life-like  way,  his 
mind,  in  which  there  was  by  nature  a  want  of  elasticity 
and  receptivity,  became  flexible  and  many-sided ;  he  thus 
gradually  acquired  for  himself  the  full  &cility  of  motion 
belonging  to  the  Attic  character.  Hence  the  variety  of 
expression,  in  which  he  surpasses  all  his  predeoeaaors,  the 
difference  of  manner,  according  as  he  treats  of  public  or 
private  affidrs,  and  the  abundance  of  changes  of  style  in 
his  orations.  In  them  we  find  the  sharpness  and  severity 
of  the  old  style,  the  sententious  bre.vity,  such  as  from  the 
lips  of  a  Pericles  mightily  moved  the  minds  of  men,  and 
such  as  still  finds  an  echo  in  Thucydides ;  but  Demosthe- 
nes* form  of  expression  never  lacks  transparency  or  ease; 
on  the  contrary,  where  it  suits  the  subject,  he  passes  into 
the  light  flow  of  the  eloquence  of  Lysias.  But  he  is  every* 
where  more  full  of  vigor  than  the  latter,  he  always 
marches  in  his  panoply,  equipped  with  the  ready  logic  of 
the  Megaric  school.  He  has  tiie  dignity  and  sonorousness 
of  Isocrates,  but  at  the  same  time  an  infinitely  greater  va- 
riety of  movement ;  he  is  fresh,  warm  and  dramatically 
animated  like  Plato,  but,  as  befits  an  orator,  more  measured 
and  severe.  Thus  in  fiill  truth  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes is  sustained  and  nourished  by  the  rich  culture  of 
his  native  city ;  it  is  the  acme  and  perfection  of  all  that 
had  preceded  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  by  no 
means  forfeited  his  peculiar  characteristics.  For  his  tal- 
His  origi-  ^^^^  '^^  vaxiBi  be  remembered,  had  not  easily 
n»iity.  and  lightly  developed  themselves  by  following 

the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  opposed  to  all  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  to  rheto- 
ric, to  sophistry  and  philosophy,  and  similarly  to  the 
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great  world  and  to  the  political  sentiments  which  domina- 
ted over  the  citizens  in  the  times  of  Eubulus.  It  was  in 
solitary  struggles  that  he  labored  and  strove  to  form  him- 
self, and  it  was  thus  that  he  impressed  upon  his  develop- 
ment the  perfect  stamp  of  his  own  individuality.  The 
weight  of  the  seriousness  of  his  life  is  impressed  upon  his 
eloquence;  hence  his  aversion  from  all  phrase-making 
and  from  rhetorical  verbiage.  His  style  b  short  and  con- 
densed ;  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  subject,  seeking  to  seize 
it  in  the  most  thorough  way  possible  from  every  side,  and 
to  cut  off  by  anticipation  all  possible  objections.  With 
this  mastery  over  the  dialectical  art  are  combined  a  force 
of  moral  conviction  and  a  passionate  hatred  of  all  that  is 
base,  an  inflexible  courage  and  a  fervent  love  for  his  na- 
tive city,  so  that  thus  the  art  of  the  orator  becomes  the  ex- 
pression of  the  entire  man.  In  him,  character  and  elo- 
quence, word  and  deed,  were  one ;  and  after  he  had  de- 
veloped the  rich  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  by  nature,  with 
the  fidelity  and  persistency  which  are  the  tokens  of  true 
genius,  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of  all  the  impulses 
to  be  derived  from  rhetoric,  from  philosophy  and  from 
dramatic  art,  he  finally  bestowed  the  supreme  consecra- 
tion upon  his  art,  by  allowing  no  vanity  or  selfishness  to 
beset  it,  so  that,  sustained  by  the  nobility  of  a  pure  spirit, 
it  became  the  organ  of  a  mind  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  loftiest  ends.* 

That  which  Demosthenes  had  acquired  by  Deroo»- 

solitary  study  as  well  as  by  intercourse  with  J^^vJ^ 
remarkable  men,  was  brought  to  perfection  by  *^*®' 
the  tasks  of  practical  life.  His  art  was  first  applied  by 
him  as  an  advocate.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  de- 
rived most  benefit  from  the  schooling  through  which  he 
had  passed  under  Isseus,  above  all  from  the  thorough 

*  Dionysios,  wpc  riyf  Arvrunfc  A.  Btip^niT09t  on  Demosthenes  as  the 
orator  who  united  all  previous  stages  and  species.  CI  Blass,  GrUeh,  Br 
ndttamitit,  tM6,  p.  IW. 
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knowledge  of  civic  law  which  he  had  acquired.  It  is  true 
that  the  profession  adopted  hj  him  enjoyed  no  very  high 
repute  among  the  Athenians,  although  in  general  they  by 
no  means  took  rigorous  views  of  morality;  the  word 
"  logographot^'  (writer  of  forensic  speeches)  was  now  em- 
ployed as  a  term  of  abuse,  because  in  no  kind  of  business 
was  more  dishonesty  wont  to  occur  than  in  this ;  and  thus 
the  activity  of  Demosthenes  himself  as  an  advocate  was 
in  every  way  taken  advantage  of  by  his  enemies,  in  order 
to  impugn  his  good  name  and  to  cast  suspicions  upon  his 
character.*  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  assuming 
Demosthenes  to  have  trodden  this  slippery  path  otherwise 
than  with  the  most  absolute  r^ard  for  honor.  For  as- 
suredly no  one  will  blame  him  for  having  availed  himself 
of  his  labors  in  this  field,  in  order  to  regulate  his  shattered 
fortune,  to  provide  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and  to  found 
a  domestic  establishment  for  himself.  He  rather  proved 
himself  an  Athenian  of  the  ancient  stamp  by  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  a  good  economist  at  home;  and  the  same 
demand  he  necessarily  made  upon  every  citizen  for  the 
sake  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
welfare  of  the  State  rested  upon  the  well-to-do  civic  &mi- 
lies ;  it  was  in  them  that  he  found  patriotic  sentiments 
surviving ;  and  for  this  reason  he,  as  a  member  of  the 
upper  class  of  citizens,  was  animated  by  a  proud  self-con- 
sciousness as  towards  all  adventurers  and  dubious  upstarts. 
At  the  same  time  he  sufficiently  proved  by  his  whole 
course  of  conduct,  that  it  was  not  his  own  comfort  which 
he  had  in  view,  when  decently  providing  for  an  augmen- 
tation of  his  property,  but  the  honor  of  his  house  and  the 
advantage  of  the  State.  It  amounted  to  a  triumph  for 
him,  that  already  in  01.  cv.  2  (b.  c.  359)  he  could  under- 
take a  trierarchy  by  virtue  of  his  own  property,  fuid  on 


•  Aoyoyp^E^,  op.  F1.  Pkadr.  857  (fW>m  Arehiniu  aocording   to  Snippi) 
Dem.  xiz.  846. 
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this  occafiion  prove  himself  to  be,  like  his  &ther,  a  man 
who  did  more  than  his  mere  duty.* 

The  lawsuits,  in  which  he  supported  with  his  counsel 
and  his  art  fellow-citizens  in  difficulties,  introduced  him  to 
greater  intimacy  with  all  conditions  of  society.  He  had 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  forces  of 
party-feeling  rnd  love  of  lucre  which  were  destroying  the 
peace  of  the  community ;  he  observed  how  the  difference 
between  rich  and  poor  was  becoming  more  and  more 
broadly  marked;  the  wealthy  citizens  erected  mansions 
which  surpassed  the  public  edifices  in  beauty,  and  bought 
up  lands  of  great  extent,  while  the  poorer  classes  fell  into 
relations  of  dependency,  and  lost  all  inclination  for  hus- 
bandry and  for  activity  on  their  own  account  These 
social  evils  were  closely  connected  with  the  political  state 
of  things ;  for  while,  as  the  apathy  of  the  multitude  grew, 
the  members  of  a  party  joined  hands  and  took  possession 
of  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  they  turned  to  every  pos- 
sible account  the  advantages  of  their  position,  became 
wealthy  and  arrogant,  and  abused  their  power.  Accord- 
ingly, neither  was  Demosthenes  able  to  derive  lasting 
satisfaction  from  his  practice  as  an  advocate.  His  spirit 
demanded  a  wider  sphere  of  action;  it  behooved  him  to 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  evils  of  public  life,  and  freely 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  abuses  of  the  administration.*}" 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  to  him,  gpeech  of 
when  in  the  summer  of  01.  cvi.  1  (b.  c.  356)  ESnlt  aIS*** 
Androtion  brought  forward  a  motion,  to  honor  motion- 
the  Council  which  was  quitting  office  with  a  crown.  The 
orator  Androtion  (p.  186)  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Aris- 
tophon,  who  formed  a  close  group  of  persons  regarding 
public  affairs  as  their  private  domain,  glorying  before  the 
people  in  their  business  life  as  statesmen,  proposing  motions 

*  Trierarchy  under  Cephiaodotus,  ct  p.  104,  N6U, 

t  Bioh  and  poor:  Dem.  xiiL  30;  of.  Freese.  ?arigaian^f  dw  Setchen  mnt 
Mvtmt  76. 
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upon  motions,  contriving  to  escape  from  the  rendering  of  anj 
account,  and  in  many  ways  abusing  the  influence  which 
they  thus  acquired  to  the  damf^  of  the  State.  Androtion's 
motion  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  of  much  significance; 
but  the  object  of  the  opposition  offered  to  it  was  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  the  men  at  the  helm  of  a&irs  were  not  at  liberty 
to  manage  everything  according  to  their  liking,  and  that 
there  still  existed  citizens  who  paid  vigilant  attention  to 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Now,  the  motion  proposed  to  the 
civic  assembly  was  out  of  order,  because  it  had  not  been 
preceded  by  a  decree  of  the  Council,  and  because  the 
Council  had  by  no  means  acted  up  to  its  obligations,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  fleet  (vol.  ii.  p.  243),  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  lawfully  entitled  to  the  honor  proposed. 
Accordingly,  Euctemon  and  Diodorus  came  fon^ard 
against  Androtion,  and  Demosthenes  composed  for  Diodo- 
rus the  speech,  in  which  the  illegality  of  the  motion  was 
demonstrated.  He  disr^arded  the  fact,  that  the  accusers 
had  been  irritated  by  personal  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  Androtion;  he  had  nothing  but  the  State  in  view,  and 
in  the  public  interest  seized  upon  this  opportunity,  so  as  to 
bring  to  light  the  unconscientious  intrigues  which  the 
mover,  trusting  in  his  powerful  connexions,  permitted  to 
himsel£* 

^^^  Before  this  year  was  at  an  end  (OL  cvi.  2 ; 

of  cvlT  ^*  ^'  ^^^•^)»  Demosthenes  came  forward  in  a 
(B.  c.  864).  second  case,  and  this  time  in  his  own  person. 
The  object  was  to  resist  the  financial  law,  proposed  in 
the  preceding  year  by  Leptines,  a  well-known  popular 
orator, — one  of  the  many  laws  designed  to  open  new  re- 
sources for  the  exhausted  public  exchequer,  urithout  in- 
conveniencing the  citizens.  Leptines  had  pursued  the 
course  of  proposing  that  all  relief  from  public  services  fi^r 
the  state-festivals  should  be  abolished;  with  the  solitary 

«  Androtion :  (of .  Ifcto  to  p.  186)  Schifer,  L  81ft,  Mg. 
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exception  of  the  honorary  rights  conferred  upon  the 
descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton^  all  favors  of 
this  description  were  to  cease,  and  no  privileges  of  tho 
kind  were  in  future  to  be  granted,  either  to  citiieos  or  to 
resident  aliens. 

The  law  had  been  urged  on  with  great  haste,  and  had 
been  adopted  without  the  constitutional  formalities  being 
observed ;  it  was  a  popular  law,  because  it  promised  in  a 
genuinely  democratic  spirit  to  remove  unjust  inequalities, 
to  diminish  the  civic  burdens,  and  to  assure  the  splen- 
dor of  the  public  festivals;  accordingly  Leptines  had 
suoeeeded  in  fortunately  escaping  the  first  attacks  during 
the  year  in  which  he  was  as  mov3r  responsible  for  his  law. 
But  in  the  following  year  Apsephion  and  Ctesippus,  the 
son  of  Chabrias,  came  forward  against  the  law  of  Leptines, 
and  proposed  an  amended  draft  of  fui  act,  the  contents  of 
which  designed  to  subject  one  and  all  of  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  State  to  a  careful  control,  to  abolish  those 
which  were  without  a  l^^al  foundation,  or  which  had  been 
procured  by  unworthy  proceedings,  and  for  the  future  to 
prevent  all  abuses.  Ctesippus  had  Demosthenes  for  his 
champion,  who  with  victorious  eloquence  proved  the  ob- 
jectionable character  of  the  law  of  Leptines.  It  was 
virtually  quite  useless  to  the  State ;  and  its  very  dubious 
advantages  stood  in  no  proportion  to  the  <?  image  which 
the  State  must  sufier  by  the  loss  of  honor  and  confidence 
which  it  would  incur  by  offending  and  disgracing  its  bene- 
fiEustors.  Athens  ought  never  to  be  &lse  to  her  anci^it 
principle,  of  joyfully  honoring  and  liberally  rewarding 
all  desert* 

*  The  motion  of  Leptines  was  dealt  with  nnconetltatlonftlly :  Deni.  zx. 
M  (probably  it  was  immediately  brought  before  the  oivio  assembly).  The 
death  of  Bathippus  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  associates  put  an  end  to  the 
flrst  indictment;  hence  the  second  indictment,  rp^  Knrnvuv.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  actual  terms  of  the  law  of  Leptines,  according  to  Funkhlnel, 
N.  Jakrb.  1866,  p.  659:  ovw¥  op  oc  irAovo'uiraTOi  AcirovpyiMt,  ^i|Mr«  ircA^  tlvM 
fftifrc  TMr  wokiritv  fiifr*  rwt'  t<rorf  Amp  iiij-n  tmp  $itmv  wK^p  ritv  d^*  'JLpito6iov  kcu 
'ApcoToyttroroff  i&ifU  rb  Aoivor  ^{«tMu.   But  cf.  Saoppe,  I^UA.  ZZY.  266. 
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The  following  year  brought  him  once  more  into  conflict 
with  AndrodoQ  and  his  associates,  whom  a  law  originating 
in  their  own  party  had  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  em- 
barrassment Aristophon  had  proposed  the  institution 
of  an  extraordinary  commission,  whose  task  it  was  to  be  to 
investigate  all  outstanding  demands  of  the  public  exche- 
quer, and  to  And  out  all  its  solvent  debtors.  Of  this, 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  cunning  Euctemon,  who  gave 
information  that  the  vessel  in  which  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Social  War  Androtion  had  sailed  in  the 
company  of  others  as  envoy  to  Maussollus,  had  on  the  way 
captured  an  Egyptian  merchantman ;  that  the  latter  had 
been  condemned  as  a  prize  of  war ;  but  that  the  l^al 
duty  had  never  been  paid  on  account  of  it  to  the  public 
treasury.  The  facts  were  found  to  be  as  he  had  stated ; 
and  since  Androtion  and  his  associates  had  acknowledged 
their  ownership  of  the  prize  money,  they  were  forced 
dther  to  pay  down  immediately  the  sum,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  swollen  to  double  the  original  amount,  or  to 
submit  to  arrest  as  lagging  debtors  of  the  State. 

j^^^^  In  this  difficulty  they  resorted  to  a  desperate 
TimlSn^'^  expedient  They  interested  Timocrates  on  their 
01.  cri.  4  behalf,  a  popular  orator  of  evil  repute  on  ao- 
(B.c.363>.  ^^nt  of  dishonest  doings;  they  contrived  in 
the  first  assei  jbly  of  the  new  year  (01.  cvi.  4)  to  induce 
the  civic  community  to  summon  a  l^islative  commission 
for  the  next  day,  the  twelfth  of  Hecatomb»on,  while,  in 
order  to  make  the  matter  appear  extremely  urgent  and 
important,  the  rumor  was  spread,  that  the  question  to  be 
discussed  was  the  obtaining  of  pecuniary  means,  in  par- 
ticular for  the  expenses  of  the  approaching  Panathenffia. 
But  instead  of  this,  Timocrates  suddenly  came  forward 
with  a  proposition,  containing  an  essential  change  in  the 
existing  l^slation  with  r^ard  to  the  public  debtors,  to 
whom  it  was  in  ftiture  to  be  permitted  to  free  themselves 
from  personal  arrest  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  by  bringing 
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forward  others  as  securities.  The  audacious  scheme  suc- 
ceeded; the  law  was  adopted;  and  the  immediate  danger 
threatening  Androtion  seemed  to  have  been  happily 
averted.  Euctemon  and  Diodorus,  the  unwearying  adver- 
saries of  Androtion,  instead  of  abandoning  their  case, 
indicted  the  mover  for  illegality;  and  Demosthenes  com- 
posed the  speech  of  accusation  for  Diodorus.  All  the 
informalities  of  the  law  were  laid  bare,  in  particular  the 
neglect  of  the  terms  of  time  and  of  the  preliminaries  im- 
posed by  statute,  the  &lse  and  delusive  pretences  by  which 
the  motion  had  been  pre&ced,  and  its  conflict  with  pre- 
vious laws  of  the  State;  next  was  demonstrated  the  danger 
to  the  public  credit  involved  in  such  a  law  as  this,  and 
finally  it  was  shown,  how  this  law,  which  was  so  utterly 
informal,  and  fraught  with  peril  for  the  State,  had  origi- 
nated by  no  means  in  ignorance  or  want  of  intelligence, 
but  in  evil  intentions;  for  evil  it  was  to  be  called,  when 
laws  were  proposed  in  order  to  help  bad  men  out  of  a  difli- 
culty,  and  unjust  and  criminal,  when  in  the  case  of  certain 
public  debtors,  such  as  the  formers  of  duties,  the  old  penal- 
ties were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  full  rigor,  while  in  the 
<ase  of  others, — and  these  others  men  who  had  fraudu- 
lently retained  public  moneys, — the  legal  punishment,  and 
thereby  at  the  same  time  the  security  of  the  State,  were 
diminished;  and  when,  finally,  a  retrospective  force  was 
attached  to  such  laws,  in  order  that  they  might  be  imme- 
diately made  use  of  for  selfish  party-purposes. 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  is  no  longer  Political 

the  pupil  of  Isseus,  the  advocate  learned  in  the  jfa^^rensJc 
law  and  the  confidential  counsel  of  individual  speeohet. 
fellow-citizens;  but  he  comes  forward  as  a 
public  personage,  as  a  man  who  viewed  his  duties  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  in  a  serious  spirit,  such  as  had  long  since 
fitllen  out  of  use  at  Athens.  In  the  Attic  free  common- 
wealth it  was  in  truth  the  mission  of  every  citizen,  to  exer- 
cise a  control  over  public  life,  and  to  see,  so  far  as  in  him 

11* 
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lay,  that  no  unwarrantable  act  was  allowed  to  go  without 
its  punishment  This  end  was  served  by  the  indictment 
for  illegality;  and  it  was  this  which  Demosthenes  took 
into  his  hands  like  a  sharp  sword,  in  order  to  wield  it 
without  consideration  of  persons  against  every  enemy  of 
the  Right  At  the  same  time  he  had  in  view  not  the  letter 
of  the  laws,  but  their  spirit,  which  had  been  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  wisdom  of  bygone  generations.  G)u- 
ceived  of  in  the  sense  of  these,  the  laws  were  to  be  held  in 
honor,  because* with  them  the  good  name  of  the  city  was 
indissolubly  connected ;  they  were  to  be  defended  as  the 
most  sacred  jewel  of  the  State  against  all  arbitrary  per- 
versions and  misrepresentations.  For  this  reason  we  find 
Demosthenes  contending  with  inflexible  wrath  against 
those  venal  creatures,  who,  like  Timocrates,  delude  the 
people  by  making  laws  on  behalf  of  their  own  friends ;  he 
tears  the  mask  off  those  men  who  by  reason  of  their  busy 
ofBciousness  wish  to  be  accounted  patriots  of  merit,  and 
who  force  an  entrance  into  all  the  commissions ;  he  refuses 
to  permit  impure  hands,  like  those  of  Androtion,  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  afi^rs  of  the  community.* 

Thus,  then,  Demosthenes,  starting  from  domestic  and 
personal  matters,  had  entered  into  wider  and  wider  spheres 
of  activity,  first  as  an  advocate  in  private  suits,  then  as  a 
l^al  counsel  in  matters  of  public  business,  and  even  in 
the  latter  capacity  at  first  only  writing  speeches  for  others, 
but  afterwards  taking  the  full  responsibility  by  appearing  , 
in  his  own  person.  Simultaneously  he  steadily  advanced 
his  activity  to  higher  and  higher  points  of  view,  since  all 
personal  relations  at  the  bottom  of  questions  in  dispute 
fell  into  the  back-ground,  so  soon  as  Demosthenes  took 
these  questions  in  hand.  It  was  herein  that  he  so  essen- 
tially distinguished  himself  from  the  orators  who  had  pre- 

*  Timocrates  already  on  a  previous  occasion  assisted  Androtion  In  a 
commission  for  the  levying  of  an  outstanding  property-tax :  Boeclch,  FuU 
Jfc.  <l<  iii*.  VOL  L  p.  aii  [Eng.  Tr.]. 
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ceded  him,  who  like  him  combated  the  abuses  and  the 
slackness  prevalent  among  the  Athenians,  as  did  the  fiery 
Aristophon,  but  who  always  had  the  particular  case  only 
in  view.  Thus,  6.  g,,  after  the  mishap  at  Peparethus  (p. 
107)  all  the  trierarchs  who  had  caused  their  services  to  be 
performed  by  substitutes,  were,  as  if  they  alone  had  caused 
the  calamity,  indicted  by  Aristophon  with  unmeasured  ire 
as  traitors,  a  charge  on  life  and  death  being  preferred 
against  them.  Demosthenes  everywhere  had  the  whole  in 
view ;  he  invariably  penetrated  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  he 
knew  how  to  elevate  every  question  concerning  a  point  of 
legislation  in  the  domain  of  the  laws  of  debt,  of  privileges, 
&C.,  to  the  height  of  one  involving  the  vital  interests  of 
civil  society,  and  to  give  to  it  an  ethico-political  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  then,  he  had  already  with  his  forensic 
entered  the  sphere  of  public  speeches ;  and  a  year  after  he 
had  spoken  against  Leptines,  he  now  also  for  the  first 
time  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing  as  a  popular  orator. 
Herewith  begins  his  participation  in  the  direction  of  the 
community  and  of  its  public  affairs.* 

Athens  stood  in  greater  need  than  ever  of  a  ^^^  poiiticm 
leader.  When  summoned  once  more  by  the  »Huation. 
death  of  Epaminondas,  which  occurred  about  the  time  of 
Demosthenes'  lawsuits  against  his  guardians,  to  play  a 
more  important  part  in  Greece,  she  had  shown  herself  in- 
capable of  responding  to  the  call.  During  the  whole 
period  in  which  Aristophon  was  the  leader  of  the  citizens 
(p.  109  aeq.)  the  power  of  the  State  had  retrogressed. 
After  an  inglorious  feud,  Athens  had  concluded  the  most 
shameful  of  pacifications,  and  had  at  the  same  time  lost 
her  best  generals  (p.  121).  Eubulus  assumed  the  leader- 
ship among  the  citizens ;  but  this  failed  to  secure  to  them 
a  firm  guidance ;  there  existed  among  them  no  man  emi- 
nent above  the  rest  by  his  character,  no  regularly  disci- 
plined party,  openly  and  honestly  pursuing  a  definite  line 

*  Aristophon  after  the  discomfiture  at  Peparethus :  [Dem.]  li.  8. 
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of  policy.  The  AtheDians  lived  on  thoughtlessly,  or 
swayed  in  their  conduct  by  changing  phases  of  feeling, 
although  the  situation  of  affairs  was  an  extremely  serious 
one.  The  Phocian  War  threatened  to  extend  its  limits 
further  and  further;  Philip  was  since  the  conquest  of 
Amphipolis  actually  at  war  with  Athens  (p.  139) ;  Maus- 
soUus  was  spreading  out  his  dominion  over  the  islands,  and 
in  his  rear  there  rose  menacingly  the  Persian  empire, 
which  since  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  third  Arta- 
xerxes,  called  Ochus  (01.  civ.  2,  b.  c.  362),  sought  to  re- 
cover its  ancient  position  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Ochus  was  an  enterprising  prince,  surrounded  by  energetic 
generals  and  Greek  mercenary  troops ;  the  support  which 
his  satraps  who  had  revolted  against  him  had  received 
from  Athens  (p.  120)  had  aroused  in  him  the  utmost 
wrath ;  and,  although  in  consequence  of  his  threats  the 
Athenians  had  abased  themselves  so  deeply,  yet  the  feel- 
ing of  ill-will  Continued  even  after  the  termination  of  the 
Social  War.  In  the  interior  of  the  empire  extensive  arma- 
ments were  in  progress ;  and  when  tiie  tidings  of  these 
reached  Athens,  the  civic  community  became  extremely 
excited  ;  they  could  not  resist  the  belief  that  a  new  Per- 
sian War  was  in  prospect ;  and  utter  discouragement  was 
suddenly  succeeded  by  a  warlike  phase  of  public  feeling, 
which  was  eagerly  fostered  by  the  orators.  Many  of  them 
seized  the  welcome  opportunity  for  indulging  in  the  fii- 
vorite  reminiscences  of  Marathon  and  Salamis ;  the  me- 
naces of  the  barbarians,  it  was  declared,  could  only  serve 
to  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  city ;  the  attacks  of  the 
Great  King  ought  to  be  anticipated ;  and  the  citizens 
already  dreamt  of  heading  the  Hellenes  in  expeditions 
leading  to  new  victories  on  the  Eurymedon.* 

*  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (who  once  moro  restored  with  rathiess  energy  the 
authority  of  the  Aohsmenidte,  Plutarch,  Attox.  xxvi.  30;  Dfod.  xvii.  5)  fhnn 
01.  cv.  2 ;  B.  c.  359.  It  was  in  his  interest  that  already  Maassollut  had  been 
active  against  Athens.    Of.  SchUer,  L  418. 
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Demosthenes  must  have  confessed  to  him-      p^^og. 
self,  that  there  could  be  no  more  thankless  ****'?'*■.. 

'  agaiaflt  the 

task  for  his  first  oration  on  affairs  of  State,  p»"uiui  wm; 
than  that  of  confronting  this  patriotic  enthu-  fj['^*^' 
siasm  with  the  opposition  of  sober  caution.  But 
such  a  man  as  he  was  not  watching  for  opportunities  fa- 
vorable to  him,  in  order  to  make  a  public  appearance  of 
especial  brilliancy  or  admitting  of  easily  gained  applause ; 
he  simply  followed  his  sense  of  duty,  which  bade  him  in  the 
fece  of  a  dangerous  excitement  raise  the  voice  of  warning. 

Undoubtedly,  he  told  the  citizens,  Persia  was  the  here- 
ditary foe  of  the  Hellenes ;  but  whosoever  the  adversary 
might  be,  it  was  unreasonable  to  enter  into  hostilities  with 
any  power,  without  having  made  sufficient  preparations 
for  them.  Laudation  of  our  forefathers  was  an  admirable 
subject  for  orators  desirous  of  displaying  their  art ;  but 
for  the  civic  community  it  was  assuredly  more  salutary, 
if  one  even  less  gifted  with  eloquence  showed  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  a  contest  could  be  waged 
leading  to  glory,  such  as  former  generations  had  achieved. 
"  K,"  he  continued,  "  we  commence  a  war  against  Persia 
without  just  cause,  the  consequence  will  be  that  we  shall 
stand  alone,  while  the  Persians  find  allies  among  the  Hel- 
lenes. The  only  rational  course  is  this :  to  irritate  no  one, 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  prepare  ourselves  for  war  with 
all  possible  ardor.  When  hereafter  the  hour  of  danger 
arrives  for  us,  the  remaining  Hellenes  will  follow  us,  the 
well  armed,  as  those  who  have  a  mission  to  fight  in  the 
van.  This,  then,  is  the  task  of  the  true  orator  of  State : 
to  show  forth  the  means,  whereby  Athens  can  advance  her 
military  strength,  in  order  once  more  to  assume  a  position 
worthy  of  her  forefathers." 

But  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the     condition 
military  strength  of  Athens,  and  in  particular  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  her  navy,  upon  which  everything  depended, 
inasmuch  as  by  sea  alone  she  was  still  capable  of  effecting 
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anything  ?  The  ancient  institutions,  which  had  once  made 
Athens  powerful  by  sea,  still  existed ;  the  law  of  Periand« 
(p.  119)  had  transformed  them  in  accordance  with  the 
times ;  but  these  changes  were  from  no  point  of  view  suf- 
ficient  The  navy  was  no  longer  a  power  ready  to  strike 
a  blow  when  called  upon ;  Athens  had  become  an  unwar- 
like  city ;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  civic  assembly 
had  decreed  the  despatch  of  a  naval  squadron,  a  confused 
hurrying  to  and  fro  commenced  in  city  and  harbor,  during 
which  the  most  precious  time  was  lost  First  the  Board 
of  Grenerals  had  to  provide  for  the  levy  of  the  crews  and 
for  the  appointment  of  the  trierarchs ;  eventually  also  for 
the  imposition  of  a  war-tax.  Next,  it  was  the  business  of 
the  ten  dock  superintendents  to  distribute  ships  and  ships' 
furniture  among  the  trierarchs ;  whereupon  again  another 
commission  of  ten  came  into  play,  whose  duty  it  was  to- 
gether with  the  Council  to  superintend  the  despatch  of 
the  fleet  The  Council  itself  held  its  sittings  on  the  harbor 
mole;  final  terms  of  time  were  fixed,  penalties  threatened, 
prizes  offered.  But  it  would  not  answer  to  take  very  se- 
rious measures  as  to  the  punishments,  because  the  carrying 
out  of  these  only  threatened  still  further  to  impede  the 
armament;  and  the  golden  wreaths  merely  led  to  vexatious 
lawsuits.  Indeed,  even  with  regard  to  the  obligation  of 
individuals  to  undertake  trierarchies,  with  regard  to  pro- 
posed exchanges  of  property  (p.  223),  and  other  such  like 
matters,  further  suits  were  carried  on,  which  occasioned 
frequent  judicial  sittings  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ge- 
nerals ;  and  it  was  found,  that  of  the  citizens  under  obliga- 
tions of  public  services  more  than  one-third  contrived  to 
escape  from  their  duties.  Of  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  fulfilled  them,  the  majority  merely  provided  for  taking 
the  matter  as  easily  as  possible ;  and  many  of  them  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  substitutes,  who  undertook  in 
their  stead  the  personal  service  and  the  equipment  of  the 
vessel ;  and  these  substitutes  again  had  no  other  interest 
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except  that  of  making  a  profitable  transaction  out  of  the 
contract,  and  of  course  did  as  little  as  they  could  for  the 
State,  The  ships'  furniture  offered  by  tlie  State  was  fre- 
quently so  old  and  bad,  that  it  seemed  more  advantageous 
to  take  one's  own.  The  crews,  rapidly  brought  together 
at  the  moment,  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  hard  to 
keep  in  order,  and  unfit  for  acting  in  unison ;  it  wad  ac- 
cordingly necessary  to  give  them  a  preliminary  drilling. 
Moreover,  the  crews  of  the  individual  ships  so  frequently 
fell  short  of  the  right  numbers,  that  it  was  impossible  pro- 
perly to  fill  the  rowers'  benches.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  trierarchs,  if  their  intentions  were  honest,  could 
not  but  be  placed  in  the  most  painful  of  situations ;  they 
were  obliged  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  if  their  ships 
were  only  to  some  extent  to  meet  the  deman(\s  made  upon 
them.  The  rest  had  sufficient  excuse  for  their  defective 
equipment,  while  the  authorities  were  forced  everywhere 
to  proceed  considerately ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived, 
what  was  the  general  character  of  the  ships  of  war,  which  in 
the  end  were  passed  as  fit  for  sea  by  the  inspecting  officers.'*' 
Such  a  condition  of  things  could  not  fail  to  Reformii 
fill  Demosthenes  with  shame  and  indignation.  by^i^oi 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  very  first  thenea. 
opportunity,  to  indicate  the  defective  points  in  the  organ- 
ization for  war  purposes,  and  to  propose  changes  intended 
to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  public 
burdens.  He  in  the  first  instance  demanded,  that  a  larger 
number  of  citizens,  2,000  in  all,  should  be  included  in  the 
lists  of  those  liable,  in  order  that  after  all  those  had  been 
subtracted  who  could  on  any  grounds  claim  exemption, 
at  least  1,200  might  be  reckoned  upon  as  being  more  than 
mere  names  on  the  lists.  The  twenty  symmories  or  taxing 
associations  were  to  be  left  standing,  but  each  of  these  was 
again  to  be  divided  into  five  sections,  in  which  citizens  of 

♦  A»  to  the  condition  of  the  Attic  nnvy:   KinhhoiT,  ** B«de  torn  truranh. 
£nMM^"  in  Ajbhtrndl.  der  IVchm.  Akad,  der  Wutentch.,  UBo. 
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different  property  classeB  were  to  be  grouped  together. 
These  sections,  the  expenses  being  equitably  distributed 
among  the  members  of  each,  were  to  undertake  to  provide 
for  three  ships  of  war ;  so  that  the  result  was  a  normal  to- 
tal of  300  vessels.  Secondly,  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  country  were  to  bo  organized  in  a  corresponding  way, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  certainty  of  regularly  se- 
curing the  additions  which  necessarily  had  to  be  made  to 
the  disbursements  of  the  trierarchs,  for  defraying  the  pay 
and  food  of  the  crews  and  other  expenses.  Accordingly, 
the  sum  total  of  property-tax  collected  out  of  the  paying 
capital  of  the  citizens  (p.  91),  which  was  reckoned  in  all 
at  6,000  talents  (l,465,500/.)»  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
to  flow  into  the  public  treasury,  but  was  to  be  at  once  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  parts,  so  that  each  section  should 
receive  and  expend  its  quota  of  the  tax.  Furthermore, 
the  entire  materials  of  the  Attic  naval  power,  the  existing 
establishment  of  hulks,  ships,  and  ships'  Aimiture,  was  to 
be  divided  according  to  the  new  symmories,  so  that  these 
were  themselves  to  have  the  right  and  duty  of  controlling 
it,  and  a  title  for  demanding  all  tho  State  property,  which 
might  happen  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  negligent 
trierarchs.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  crews,  who  were 
levied  out  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the  civic  community,  to  each 
tribe  were  to  be  assigned  hy  lot  thirty  ship-sheds  lying  near 
together ;  for  which  it  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  public  authorities  to  fiimish  the  requisite  number  of 
men.  Indeed,  the  group  of  thirty  ship-sheds,  as  well  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  tribesmen,  were  again  divided  by 
three ;  so  that  to  each  third  of  a  tribe  were  assigned  ten 
vessels  as  its  particular  sphere  of  duty.* 

*  The  6,000  talents  are  the  capitiU  subject  to  taxation  of  all  the  cltiBens 
liable  to  it  (Boeckh,  P»bl  Ec.  of  Ath.,  toL  il.  p.  292  [EL  Tr.]);  but  the  property 
of  the  people  itself  amounted  to  far  more  than  five  times  that  f<um  (cf.  amtt, 
p.  91),  without  counting  in  the  state-property  which  was  exempt  fVom  taxa> 
tion  (Boeckh,  vol.  i.  p.  252).  It  is  not  clear  on  what  principle  Euripides* 
e.=itimate  of  20,000  talents  (vol.  iv.  p.  297)  was  based. 
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The  practicability  and  expediency  of  these     gp^^^j, 
reforms  may  be  open  to  some  doubt;   and  fonoernioK 
there  was  perhaps  reason  for  objecting  to  them  ri<»- 
as  a  scheme  elaborated  with  excessive  artifi-  oi.  ctI.  s  (■. 
ciaUty.     But  the  points  of  view  from  which 
they  were  devised  were  undoubtedly  those  of  a  truly  high- 
minded  statesmanship,  and  the  means  for  their  achieve- 
ment thoroughly  corresponded  to  the  spirit  of  the  Attic 
constitution.      Demosthenes  desired    to  stay    the  abuse 
which  the  rich  made  of  their  social  position,  to  cause  the 
citizens  to  participate  in  larger  numbers  and  in  a  higher 
d^ree  in  the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  whole  matter  becoming  more  perspicuous  and 
more  definitely  regulated.    At  the  same  time  he  followed 
the  existing  institutions  as  closely  as  possible,  and  was  for 
removed  from  an  impatient  craving  for  innovation. 

For  the  rest,  the  proposals  of  Demosthenes  were  by  no 
means  intended  immediately  to  acquire  the  force  of  law ; 
they  were  merely  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  citiasens  to  the 
real  points  at  issue,  if  the  glory  of  former  ages  waa  to  be 
revived,  as  their  orators  punished  them ;  and  it  at  all 
events  amounted  to  a  very  important  success,  that  Demos- 
thenes not  only  completely  achieved  his  main  object  by 
recalling  the  Athenians  to  calm  reflection  from  their  dan- 
gerous dreams  of  possibilities,  i>ut  «lso  upon  the  whole 
made  an  evitlently  favorable  impression  upon  the  assem- 
bly. He  had  come  before  it  for  the  first  time,  without 
followers,  without  powerful  friends,  without  the  recommen- 
dation of  an  attractive  personal  appearance,  with  a  speech 
bitterly  in  earnest,  which,  notwithstanding  the  reticence 
observed  in  it,  still  amounted  to  a  severe  rebuke  of  the 
citizens.  That  they  should  notwithstanding  have  listened 
to  him,  and  have  even  received  with  applause  the  dry  ex- 
position of  his  projects  of  reform,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  feet,  that  the  manly  maturity  of  this  youth  of  nine- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  the  unadorned  simplicity  keeping 
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only  the  cause  itself  in  view,  and  the  serious  labor  of 
thought,  which  were  perceptible  in  the  speech,  did  not 
miss  their  effect  To  these  reasons  were  added  the  impres- 
sive brevity,  which  he  took  over  into  State^ratory  from 
that  of  the  law-courts ;  he  invariably  kept  his  opponent  ]!i 
view,  anticipated  every  possible  objection,  and  contrived  to 
establish  the  truth  of  his  views  by  proofs  from  the  con- 
vincing force  of  which  it  was  simply  impossible  to  escape. 
war-and-  Thus  on  this  occasion  was  first  formed  a  re- 

JJ^J^P*^  lation  between  Demosthenes  and  the  civic  as- 
sembly ;  he  came  to  have  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  what 
he  offered  them ;  and  he  saw  his  adversaries  disarmed  not- 
withstanding all  the  advantages  which  they  had  on  their 
side.  And  this  was  a  double  gain,  inasmuch  as  not  only 
those  were  in  question,  who,  excited  by  a  sudden  oiitbiirat 
of  enthuBiflan,  were  rushing  headlong  into  war  without 
having  realized  to  themselves  their  own  intentions ;  there 
doubtless  tilso  existed  another  class,  whose  political  views 
were  not  determined  by  so  simple-minded  a  sentimentality, 
and  who  supported  the  reckless  clamor  for  war,  not  only 
because  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  fine  speeches,  but 
because  it  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  from 
the  real  dangers  of  war.  They  meant  to  take  advantage 
of  the  warlike  enthusiasm  fostered  by  Isocrates  and  his 
friends,  in  order  to  involve  Athens  in  complications  of  a 
kind  which  would  force  her  to  seek  for  allies  in  arms;  in 
this  case  she  would  also  be  unable  to  proceed  without  the 
help  of  Macedonia ;  and  it  was  to  be  foreseen,  that,  if  the 
Greek  continent  should  engage  in  hostilities  with  Asia,  the 
Joadership  of  the  former  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  that  State,  which  alone  had  at  its  disposal  a  standing 
armed  force,  and  which  commanded  the  Thracian  coast- 
to  ^^iis  and  mines,  With  this  policy,  moreover,  all  those 
agreed,  who,  without  being  adherents  of  Philip,  would  not 
htiar  of  their  native  city  playing  the  part  of  a  Great 
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Power,  and  who  had  therefore  supported  Eubulus,  when 
he  advocated  peace  at  any  price  (p.  142).  It  was  in  this 
strange  relation  of  attitudes  that  the  parties  confronted 
one  another.  Those  who  demanded  war,  and  who  called 
to  mind  the  deeds  of  Cimon,  were  at  bottom  the  men  of 
peace,  the  enemies  of  the  democracy,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  a  policy  befitting  a  petty  city,  while  in  the  peace- 
oration  of  Demosthenes  was  concealed  a  bristling  declara- 
tion of  war.  A  tone  of  delicate  irony  pervades  the 
speech ;  it  destroys  the  fictitious  clamor  for  war,  and  indi- 
cates the  real  enemy ;  it  admonishes  the  citizens  to  be 
calm,  and  calls  for  the  most  serious  armaments ;  it  lays 
bare  all  the  weak  points  of  the  city,  because  in  a  clear 
perception  of  these  lies  the  only  way  to  make  it  strong  and 
great  again.  Thus  this  earliest  of  Demosthenes'  orations 
of  State  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  subsequent 
political  activity,  and  was  therefore  already  by  ancient 
critics  called  his  first  Philippic.* 

The  Athenians  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  having  obeyed 
the  sober  voice  of  Demosthenes;  they  soon  convinced  them- 
selves what  insanity  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have 
lightly  thrown  themselves  into  the  midst  of  dangers  of  war 
abroad.    The  clamor  for  war  in  Asia  soon  died  away,  while 
the  real  enemy  was  approaching  into  a  more  and  more 
menacing  closeness,  and  while  his  newly  created  navy  was 
already  showing  itself  on  the  coasts  of  Attica,     gpartn.a 
Simultaneously  the  war  spread  further  and  ^S^ntion. 
fiirther  from  Phods ;  and  the  Spartans,  full  of 
malignant  pleasure  in  the  troubles  of  Thebes,  took  advan- 

*  Inasmuch  as  since  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  concerning  Amphi- 
polis  parMsans  of  Macedonia  were  beyond  doubt  already  at  work  in  Athens, 
they  doubtless  bore  a  hand  in  adding  fuel  to  the  clamor  for  war;  for  no- 
thing could  hare  better  suited  Philip  than  that  a  Persian  War  should  have 
actually  been  brought  to  pass,  io  which  he  would  then  simply  have  had  to 
intervene.  Accordingly,  Dionyslus,  BkeL  viiL  7,  calls  the  oration  vcpl 
ffviiifpimVf  the  FInl  FMlifpie.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  | 
11 :  W  ro^  6fi0koyovvra^  ^X^podt  Sxoyrwt  hipovt  ^lyrov/icy,  Ac 
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tage  of  the  conjecture,  in  order  if  possible  to  overthrow 
everything  which  had  been  done  to  their  advantage  in  the 
times  of  Epaminondas.  They  allied  themselves  with  the 
Phocians,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Platsese,  Orchome- 
nus,  and  Thespise,  and  at  the  same  time  intended  to  destroy 
in  Peloponnesus  whatsoever  owed  its  origin  to  the  fatal  day 
of  Leuctra.  The  Spartans  had  a  martial  king  in  Archi- 
damus  (p.  174),  their  military  force  was  ever  lying  in 
wait,  and  threatened  from  its  ambush  to  invade,  now  this, 
now  the  other,  land  on  their  borders,  while  their  menaced 
neighbors,  Argos,  Messene,  and  Megalopolis,  lacked  all 
external  aid,  and  found  themselves  in  the  most  perilous 
position.  They  turned  to  Athens ;  and  the  question  now 
was,  whether  Athens  would  come  forward  in  the  place 
of  Thebes  in  the  peninsula,  or  whether  she  would  adhere 
to  the  Spartan  alliance. 

Athens  In  "^^  qucstiou  first  confir)nted  Athens  with 
Meaaeno*^**  reference  to  Messene;  and  in  this  case  the  civic 
assembly  decided  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Messenians,  whereby  their  territory  and  their  inde- 
pendence should  be  guaranteed  to  them  against  any  hostile 
attack.  The  Spartans  in  consequence  abstained  from  a 
serious  attack,  but  turned  against  M^alopolis,  in  order  to 
dissolve  this  city,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Manti- 
nea  (vol.  iv.  p.  322).  Considering  the  division  existing  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  aversion  frt)m  a  united  settlement  iidiich 
still  continued  to  prevail  in  many  of  the  former  rural 
communities  (vol.  iv.  p.  444),  they  thought  that  &vorable 
prospects  were  in  this  quarter  open  to  them.  They  set  to 
work  craftily,  and  announced  a  universal  policy  of  restora- 
tion, in  order  by  means  of  this  programme  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  all  who  had  suffered  losses  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  changes.  The  encroachments  of  Thebes  were, 
tJiey  declared,  to  be  regarded  as  an  interruption  by  force 
of  the  state  of  things  existing  according  to  law;  at  the 
present  time  the  Boeotian  country-towns  were  to  be  re- 
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stored;  to  the  Eleans  the  prospect  was  held  out  of  the 
recovery  of  Triphylia  (vol.  iv.  p.  493) ;  the  Phliasians  were 
promised  the  evacuation  by  Argos  of  the  castle  of  Trica- 
ranum  situate  above  Phlius;  the  Athenians  finally  were 
made  to  expect  back  Oropus,  the  possession  of  which  was 
still  r^arded  by  them  as  a  most  grievous  loss  (p.  104)* 
For  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  die  Spartans  at  present 
claimed  nothing,  except  that  they  should  be  allowed 
liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  Megalopolis,  so  that  the 
primitive  condition  of  things  might  be  once  more  restored 
in  Arcadia.  Thus  the  Spartans  with  crafty  policy  came 
forward  in  fistvor  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  public  law, 
in  order  in  this  way  to  regain  their  position  at  the  head 
of  the  states  of  the  peninsula.  They  sent  envoys  to  the 
several  states,  and  at  Athens  appealed  to  the  alliance 
which  had  been  in  existence  between  the  Athenians  and 
themselves  since  the  Peloponnesian  campaigns  of  the 
Thebans;  by  this  alliance,  they  declared,  Athens  had  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  the  revolutionary  measures 
which  the  campaigns  in  question  ^ad  brought  about 

The  M^alopolitans  were  likewise  represented  at 
Athens;  but  their  envoys  were  in  a  far  less  advantageous 
position  as  towards  the  civic  assembly.  They  had  no  party 
in  the  city;  they  could  not,  like  the  Spartans,  appeal  to 
an  alliance,  or  make  promises  like  theirs.  They  could  only 
remind  the  Athenians,  that,  if  the  Spartans  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  their  intentions,  a  greater  danger  for 
Atlieus  would  also  immediately  arise ;  they  expressed  their 
confidence  in  the  magnanimity  of  the  city,  which  would 
surejy  protect  the  weaker  side,  and  hoped  that  Athens 
would  not  reject  the  alliance  offered  to  her. 

Both  embassies  found  advocates  among  the     oraUon  for 
popular  orators.  The  one  side  inveighed  against  Megalopolis. 
Thebes  as  the  arch-foe  of  the  city,  the  other  f^^^^^a* 
against  Sparta;  and  all  the  injuries  which  the 
one  or  the  other  State  had  at  any  time  inflicted  upon  the 
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Athenians  were  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  citizens,  as 
if  the  sole  object  had  been  to  inflame  their  passions.  At 
such  a  moment  Demosthenes  could  not  hold  his  peace;  for 
he  saw  how  precisely  those  considerations  were  neglected, 
which  were  alone  entitled  to  determine  the  decision  of  the 
community.  "All  ancient  grievances,"  he  tells  the  citi- 
zens, "are  put  before  you;  but  what  is  demanded  in  the 
present  case  by  the  interests  of  the  city  is  stated  by  no  man. 
And  yet  it  is  clear  and  manifest  For  every  Athenian 
must  dccire  that  neither  Sparta  nor  Thebes  should  be  too 
powerful.  At  the  present  moment  Thebes  lies  low,  and 
Sparta  is  anxious  again  to  extend  her  power  nor  is  M^a- 
lopolis  alone  in  question,  but  Messene  at  the  same  time. 
But  if  Messene  is  in  danger,  we  are  bound  to  furnish 
succor;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  surely  better  for  us  to  inter- 
vene now  than  at  a  later  time.  It  is  not  we  who  are 
changing  sides;  but  Sparta,  by  commencing  war,  forces  ua 
to  determine  our  attitude  accordingly.  The  order  of  things 
at  present  existing  is  the  actually  recognized  one ;  what 
will  follow,  if  nothing  is  ever  allowed  to  remain  without 
being  called  in  question  ?  A  logically  consequent  policy 
consists,  not  in  always  remaining  on  the  same  side,  but  in 
immutably  following  the  same  principles.  Now,  it  is  the 
principle  of  Athens,  ever  to  give  aid  to  those  who  are  un- 
justly exposed  to  pressure,  and  to  secure  confidence  by 
opposing  all  encroachments  of  lust  of  dominion,  from 
whatsoever  quarter  they  may  proceed.  But  if  we  intend 
to  purchase  back  Oropus,  which  is  dangled  as  a  bait  before 
our  eyes,  by  allowing  the  peninsula  to  fall  back  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  at  the  very  best  the  gain  is  out  ofpro- 
lK)rtion  to  the  price  demanded  for  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  accord  our  protection  to  the  confederates  of 
Thebes,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  shall  per- 
manently adhere  to  us.  If,  then,  the  Thebans  issue 
victoriously  from  their  present  troubles,  they  will  at  all 
events  have  been  weakened  in  Peloponnesus    if  they  suc- 
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cumb,  at  least  the  states  in  the  peoinsula  founded  by  them 
^11  have  been  rendered  secure,  and  will  continue  to  serve 
to  restrain  Sparta's  lust  of  dominion.  Thus  the  best  pro- 
vision will  have  been  made  under  all  circumstances  for  the 
interests  of  Athens." 

In  these  recommendations  we  already  find  a  dear  ex- 
presdion  of  the  Hellenic  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Athens 
is  once  more  to  step  into  the  for^round,  and  to  gather 
states  around  her,  but,  instead  of  by  force  or  prematurely 
endeavoring  to  re-establish  the  former  conditions  of  things, 
she  is  cautiously  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity, 
in  order  by  means  of  a  vigorous  protection  of  the  lesser 
states  to  secure  grateful  good-will  and  trustful  allies. 
How  could  any  one  oppose  a  well-founded  protest  to  the 
clear  and  simple  policy  of  Demosthenes?  And  yet  he 
fiiHed  to  determine  the  civic  assembly  to  arrive  at  resolu- 
tions corresponding  to  a  just  perception  of  the  situation. 
The  Athenians  had  too  much  accustomed  themselves  to 
live  on  carelessly  from  day  to  day,  and  to  abstain  from 
taking  thought  of  what  apparently  lay  in  the  distance. 
They  allowed  the  Spartans  to  continue  their  hostilities  un- 
disturbed against  Megalopolis;  and  the  disadvantageous 
results  suggested  by  Demosthenes  would  have  come  to 
pass  in  full  measure,  hod  not  the  Phocian  War  suddenly 
taken  a  new  turn,  and  thereby  also  given  a  quite  different 
development  to  Peloponnesian  affairs.  The  overthrow  of 
Onomarchus  (p.  79),  before  the  year  was  out,  ^^^^  Thebans 
restored  freedom  of  action  to  the  Thebans;  inPeiopon- 
and,  with  an  energy  which  survived  in  them  ^,     „  , , 

.    .  «      ,  ,  /.   T^  .      01:cviI.l(B. 

as  a  remmiscence  of   the    days  of  Epami-  c»5i). 
nondos,  they  entered  Peloponnesus,  united  there  with  their 
confederates,    and    forced  the  Spartans  to    conclude    a 
truce.* 

•  Athena  and  Messene:  Pans.  iy.  28;  Dem.  XTi.  9.— Oration  for  the  M*- 
Salopolitans:  Schiifer,  1. 465.  Last  incursion  of  the  Thebans  into  Pelopon* 
nesos:  <&.470;  U.162. 
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Theaflkin       ^^^    ^™  ^^  Overthrow  of  Onomarchos 
of  Thrace,    sprang  coDscquences  of  a  yet  more  important 
character.    For  it  muBt  be  remembered  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  Macedonian  arms  had  decided  a 
Hellenic  war,  and  determined  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Hellenic  states.    Philip  was  master  of  Thessaly,  and  had 
ThermopjliB.    He  was,  however,  by  no  means  minded  to 
wait  here  in  inaction,  until  an  opportunity  should  offer 
for  a  further  advance.    He  left  the  afiairs  of  Thessaly  to 
his  civil  and  military  officers,  and  himself  hastened  to  the 
Thracian  coast,  where  he  was  not  less  dangerous  to  the 
Athenians  than  at  ThermopylsB  (p.  82).    On  the  Thracian 
coast  the  Athenians  had  after  protracted  disputes  and  ne- 
gotiations with  Gersobleptes  at  last  achieved  so  much  as 
this :  that  the  important  peninsula  on  the  Hellespont,  the 
CJhersonnesus,  was  acknowledged  to  be  their  property  (p. 
113).    After  their  losses  in  the  Social  War,  it  was  of  all 
the  more  serious  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  make 
sure  the  remnant  of  their  possessions ;  and  in  the  Thracian 
sea  their  supremacy  as  yet  prevailed  more  than  anywhere 
else.    Here  they  held  as  their  property  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.    Thasos  was  allied  with 
them,    as  were  Tenedoe  and  Proconnesos;  and  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Thracian  sea,  Sciathos,  together 
with  the  groups  of  islands  in  its  vicinity.    Here,  there- 
fore, their  dominion  still  possessed  a  certain  cohesiveness; 
here  they  had  numerous  harbors  for  their  naval  squad- 
rons, which  kept  a  watchful  ^e  upon  the  Thracian  penin- 
sula.   And  yet  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  r^ions  re- 
mained very  insecure ;  and  so  soon  as  Cersobleptcs  was 
left  free  to  act  as  he  chose,  he  persistently  pursued  the 
one  object  of  extending  his  dominion  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two  chieftains,  Amadocus  and  Berisades. 

This  condition  of  things  precisely  suited  Philip  for  es- 
tablbhing,  by  means  of  a  crafty  intervention  in  its  internal 
disputes,  a  firm  footing  in  the  Thracian  coast-land;  which 
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was  indispensable  to  him  for  his  dominion  by  land  and 
sea.  He  had  made  his  first  appearance  here  in  01.  cviL  1, 
B.  c.  353,  when  accompanying  his  friend  Pammenes 
(p.  48)  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  the  latter  into 
Asia  (p.  77).  At  that  time  he  had  taken  Abdera  and  Maro- 
nea,  and  had  appeared  on  the  border  of  the  Thracian 
principalities,  where  he  was  vigorously  resisted  by  Ama- 
docus,  while  Cersobleptes  entered  into  negotiations  with  him. 

This  expedition  was  merely  a  first  recannaisaance;  it 
passed  by  without  any  serious  danger;  indeed,  Chares  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  Macedonian  troops  on  the  river  Hebrus; 
and  although  he  fiuled  in  his  attempt  to  seize  upon  the 
royal  squadron  on  its  return  home,  yet  he  took  Sestus,  the 
place  commanding  the  Hellespont,  which  the  Athenians 
had  lost  in  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  had  recovered  in  b.  o. 
365  through  Timotheus,  but  five  years  afterwards  had  once 
more  lost  to  the  Thracian  princes  through  the  guile  of  the 
city  of  Abydus,  which  was  always  hostile  to  them.  Chares 
established  a  colony  of  citizens  there,  with  the  intent 
of  securing  this  important  place  for  Athens,  as  Lysander 
had  formerly  designed  to  do  in  his  own  interests  (vol.  iv. 
p.  167). 

The  affidrs  of  Thrace  had  now  acquired  an  increased 
importance  for  Athens.  The  citizens  occupied  themselves 
more  seriously  with  them  than  with  any  other  subject 
of  foreign  policy ;  and  Demosthenes  too,  who,  as  will  be 
remembered,  might  himself  half  r^ard  the  Pontus  as  hb 
original  home,  and  who  had  borne  a  personal  share  as 
trierarch  in  the  expedition  to  the  Hellespont  under  Cephi- 
sodotus  (p.  112),  found  an  opportunity,  in  the  same  year 
in  which  he  had  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  application  of  the 
M^^lopolitans,  to  discuss  in  public  the  condition  of  things 
in  Thrace. 

Now,  Cersobleptes  stood  in  relations  of  great  ^^^^^ 

intimacy  with  Charidemus.   For  the  latter  had,       aid^^ftrt 
in  01.  cv.  1  (b.  c.  360-59),  made  a  treacherous       ^^^ 
12 
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attack  upon  the  Athenians  who  at  his  summons  had  come 
to  the  Chersonnesus  under  Cephisodotus,  had  defeated 
them,  and  forced  them  to  acknowledge  Cersobleptes  in  his 
dominion.  The  prince  accordingly  owed  the  most  impor- 
tant success  to  Charidemus,  and  had  made  him  his  con- 
fidential friend  and  brother-in-law.  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
Charidemus  had  since  found  opportunities  of  attending  to 
the  interests  of  the  Athenians  in  several  transactions,  he 
was,  by  virtue  of  his  eminent  poration,  the  man  of  the 
hour,  upon  whom  the  greatest  hopes  were  placed,  and 
through  whose  mediation  it  was  hoped  that  all  the  wishes 
of  Athens  with  regard  to  Thracian  affidrs,  even  the  hope 
of  recovering  Amphipolis,  might  still  be  fulfilled.  It 
therefore  seemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  sagacious 
policy  to  keep  this  important  personage  in  good-humor,  in 
particular  as  every  distinction  conferred  upon  him  at  the 
8ame  time  obliged  Cersobleptes.  After,  therefore,  wreaths 
of  gold  and  other  honors  had  already  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  Aristocrates  proposed  to  place  under  a  special  pro- 
tection the  person  of  Charidemus,  whose  oft-imperilled  life 
ought  to  be  dear  above  all  other  things  to  the  Athenians; 
accordingly,  every  one  who  ventured  to  lift  a  hand  against 
him  was  to  be  an  outlaw  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Attic  dominions ;  and  whosoever,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  community,  afibrded  protection  to  the  assassin, 
was  to  boi  ejected  from  the  Confederacy  of  Athens. 

Against  this  motion  Euthydes  raised  the 

Demos-  .     ,.  -       ,,,        ,.  ^r 

ihonea  mdictment  for  illegality.    He  had  been  tne- 

aj^lnst  Ann-  .  i      i-w  «  •        <i  i 

tocnteB.  rarch  with  Demosthenes  m  the  above-men- 
(2*a^>  tioned  naval  expedition,  which  had  come  to  so 
unfortunate  an  issue  through  the  treachery  of 
Charidemus;  and  Demosthenes  drew  up  the  speech  of  ac- 
cusation for  him.  The  orator  first  exposed  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  motion  of  Aristocrates  and  the  venerable 
ordinances  of  the  primitive  Attic  law  of  homicide,  and 
likewise  that  between  the  present  proposal  and  the  spirit 
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of  the  Attic  constitution,  which  refused  to  allow  of  privi- 
leges  in  favor  of  individuals.  And,  he  went  on  to  observe, 
the  particular  person  upon  whom  it  was  intended  to  bestow 
so  un-republican  a  boon,  this  captain  of  mercenaries  and 
erratic  partisan,  seemed  least  of  all  to  deserve  that  the 
communitj  of  Athens  should  go  bail  for  his  safety,  and 
constitute  itself  his  body-guard.  And,  in  point  of  &ct, 
every  distinction  conferred  upon  Charidemus  signified 
nothing  else  than  a  demonstration  in  &vor  of  Cersobleptes, 
and  was  for  this  reason  desired  by  him.  But  neither  for 
this  was  there  any  necessity ;  for  Cersobleptes  was  utterly 
and  entirely  untrustworthy,  a  prince,  who  merely  used  the 
Athenians  for  his  own  purposes,  who  showed  himself  ready 
to  make  concessions  and  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances, 
when  the  Attic  triremes  appeared  in  his  vicinity,  but  who 
at  other  times  was  hostile.  Thus  even  at  the  present 
moment  he  was  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  maintaining 
his  hold  upon  the  town  of  Cardia,  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tant situation  on  the  peninsula  connecting  the  Cherson- 
nesus  with  the  mainland.  If  Athens  advanced  the  designs 
of  this  ambitious  prince,  she  would  thereby  sacrifice  the 
others,  who  were  now  the  allies  of  the  city,  and  avert  them 
from  herself;  while  the  gratitude  of  the  fiivored  Cerso- 
bleptes would  not  last  any  longer  than  the  time  during 
which  he  stood  in  need  of  the  Athenians. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  decision  p^^her 
arrived  at  by  the  court  But  it  is  extremely  Th?Scef 
probable  that  the  jurymen  could  not  resolve 
upon  condemning  Aristocrates,  because  it  was  not  wished 
publicly  to  offend  such  men  as  Cersobleptes  and  Charide- 
mus. It  was  too  prominent  a  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  citizens  of  those  days  to  give  tliemselves  up  to  care- 
less hopes  with  reference  to  particular  individuals,  and  to 
expect  everything  from  these  without  any  exertions  on 
their  own  part  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  principles 
of  Thracian  policy  recommended  by  Demosthenes  were 
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not  adopted,  and  that  the  punishment  very  soon  followed. 
For  when  Philip  after  his  victory  over  Thessaly  appeared 
for  the  second  time  in  Thrace  (p.  82),  Amadocus,  who  had 
taken  offence  at  the  preference  shown  for  Cersobleptes, 
and  who  had  no  prospects  of  Athenian  protection,  instead 
of  offering  any  further  resistance,  submitted  to  the  king. 
The  towns  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  Propontis,  and  on  the 
Pontus,  likewise  placed  themselves  under  his  protection; 
whereupon  he  established  despots  who  governed  in  his 
interest;  and  the  favor  accorded  to  Cersobleptes  proved 
entirely  useless.  For  he  too  submitted ;  and,  together  with 
the  schemes  of  his  ambition,  the  hopes  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  attached  to  his  person  likewise  irrecoverably 
perished.* 

Application  While  thus  one  domain  of  influence  or  pn>- 
Bhideaf^'^"'  pcrty  after  the  other  was  lost,  Demosthenes 
01.  cvii.  2  was  inde&tigably  engaged  upon  securing  com- 
(B.  a  351-60).  pensations  for  what  had  been  lost,  upon  making 
good  what  had  been  omitted,  and  upon  establishing  anew 
advantageous  and  honorable  connexions  for  his  native  city. 
Thus  in  particular  with  the  island-states.  Here  was  fdt 
more  keenly  than  anywhere  else  the  absence  of  the  strong 
hand,  which  of  old  had  withstood  all  encroachments  00 
the  part  of  Asiatic  potentates ;  here  first  arose  a  condition 
of  things  which  abroad  too  caused  the  need  to  be  perceived 
of  entering  into  a  connexion  with  Athens.  If  became  too 
clearly  manifest  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  island-world 
between  Asia  and  Europe  to  remain  neutral.  Incapable 
of  political  independence,  the  islandnstates  oscillated  to  and 
fro  between  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties  (p.  141); 
and  as  on  the  mainland  Philip,  so  here  the  Carian  dynasts 
interfered,  establishing  in  defiance  of  law  and  treaties 
despots,  who  ruled  the  islands,  and  subjected  them,  in  the 

*  As  to  the  Toyage  of  Cephisodotas  and  the  death  of  Ootjrfl,  cf.  IM»  to 
p.  104.— Submission  of  Amadocus:  Theopomp.  op.  Harpocr. 'Am^^&ocov.  The 
•on  of  Cereobleptea  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Philip :  JEschin.  ii  81. 
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first  instance  to  the  influence  of  HalicamasBUS,  and  in- 
directly to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Great  King.  Such  was 
the  case  in  Cos  and  in  Rhodes.  The  democratical  party 
in  the  islands,  notwithstanding,  refiised  to  abandon  all 
hope ;  the  death  of  MaussoUus  (351  b.  c.)  encouraged  it 
anew,  and  brought  about  the  despatch  of  an  embassy 
of  Rhodiaus  to  Athens  in  quest  of  support 

They  met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  The  lax  mood, 
which  prevailed  in  the  civic  community  under  the  guid* 
ance  of  Eubulus  and  his  associates,  concealed  itself  under 
the  ill-will  for  which  good  reasons  were  thought  to  exist 
as  towards  the  Rhodians.  The  Carian  mercenaries,  who 
occupied  their  citadel,  constituted,  it  was  said,  a  well- 
merited  punishment  for  their  defection  from  Athens  (p. 
117) ;  since  they  had  complained  of  hard  treatment  from 
Attic  hands,  let  them  now  learn  what  the  oppression  of 
Tyrants  actually  signified. 

But  although  this  was  the  universal  view,  yet  Demos- 
thenes courageously  opposed  it  He  blamed  it  as  petty, 
and  unworthy  of  the  Athenians.  Instead  of  rubbing 
their  hands  in  delight  at  the  distress  of  members  of  their 
own  race,  they  ought  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods,  that 
distant  states  were  once  more  sending  envoys  to  Athens, 
and  requesting  aid  from  her.  The  present  was  not  a 
question  of  persons,  but  one  concerning  a  great  cause. 
Granted  that  the  Rhodians  deserved  no  magnanimous 
treatment,  yet  their  liberty  was  worthy  of  protection ;  and 
Athens  was  the  natural  guardian  of  liberty.  The  exam- 
ple of  Samos,  which  Timotheus  had  re-appropriated  to  the 
Athenians  (p.  104),  showed  that  the  enemy,  when  calmly 
repulsed  in  illegal  enroachments,  was  not  on  that  account 
ready  to  declare  war.  Accordingly,  neither  was  there  in 
the  present  case  any  immediate  reason  to  apprehend  a 
Persian  War ;  and  still  less  ought  fear  of  a  woman,  of 
Artemisia,  to  deter  Athens  from  doing  her  duty.  But  the 
treaties,  it  was  urged,  prohibited  any  intervention.    Yet 
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these  same  treaties  had  been  most  grossly  violated  by  the 
other  side;  if,  then,  Athens  for  her  part  still  deemed 
herself  bound  by  them,  while  the  enemies  were  advancing, 
this  was,  not  conscientiousness,  but  a  cowardice  which 
must  inevitably  bring  the  State  to  ruin.* 

The  w»r-  Every  one  of  these  speeches  of  Demosthenes 

KfmJs?'  was  a  political  act  Loftily  disdaining  all 
thones.  ordinary  means  of  acquiring    influ^ice,  he 

fearlessly  confronted  the  momentary  feeling  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  well  as  the  practices  of  the  mighty.  He  desired 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  voice  of  truth;  and  no 
movement  of  hostility,  no  ridicule,  no  humiliation,  not 
even  the  fact  of  his  exertions  remaining  without  result, 
was  capable  of  diverting  him  from  service. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  general  conviction  of  the  historic 
mission  of  Athens,  which  ever  and  again  urged  him  for- 
ward to  the  struggle ;  but  the  entire  policy  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  speeches  discussed  above  has  reference  to  the 
existing  situation,  and  to  definite  dangers  which  menaced 
the  community  from  without  and  from  within.  In  the 
Archipelago,  the  Athenians  remaining  inactive,  the  an- 
cient bonds  were  relaxed  more  and  more ;  the  princes  of 
Halicamassus  controlled  the  Carian  Sea,  and  also  held 
Chios  occupied,  while  Lesbos  was  given  up  to  Persian 
influence.  But  however  humiliating  this  state  of  things 
was,  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  any  danger  advajicing  upon 
Athens  from  this  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip 
had  mounted  the  throne  in  the  very  year  in  which  Demos- 
thenes was  cruising  with  his  vessel  in  the  Thracian  waters 
(p.  264) ;  and  in  Philip  he  ftt)m  the  very  outset  of  his 
public  activity  recognised  the  enemy  of  his  native  city, 
who  would  not  rest  until  he  had  destroyed  the  remnant  of 
its  power  and  independence.    Accordingly,  the  Athenians 

♦  Death  of  Mftussollas,  according  to  Plln.  xxxtL  30.  and  47:  Ol.  ctU.  t 
/Diodorus,  xtL  86,  dates  It  Ol.  otL  4).  His  soccessor  Artemisia  reigns  op  ts 
».a  849. 
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could  not  be  allowed  to  escape  a  struggle  for  their  dearest 
possessions;  and- just  as  Thenustocles  foresaw  the  War 
with  Persia,  and  Pericles  that  with  Sparta,  so  Demosthenes 
saw  the  Philippic  War,  which  was  still  being  carried  on 
in  remote  r^ons,  approaching  the  walls  of  the  citj ;  and 
like  them  he  deemed  it  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  prepare 
the  city  for  the  inevitable  conflict  But  the  peculiar 
difficulty  of  his  task  lay  in  this :  that  he  had  not  only  to 
point  out  the  proper  ways  of  conducting  the  war  and  the 
resources  by  which  it  could  be  supported,  but  ako  to 
transform  the  community,  and  in  truth  to  create  the  con- 
dition of  public  feeling  which  was  necessary,  if  Athens 
was  not  to  perish  in  shame  and  dishonor. 

This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  already  in  his  speech 
against  Androtion  he  combated  the  effete  principles  of  the 
citizens  and  of  their  magistrates ;  why  he  attacked  the 
rotten  financial  laws  of  a  Leptines ;  why  he  rose  so  wrath- 
fully  against  those  who  by  a  fictitious  clamor  for  war  di- 
verted public  attention  from  Uie  real  dangers ;  why  he  de- 
monstrated the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  naval  institutions, 
and  in  his  speeches  for  Megalopolis  and  for  Bhodes  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  Athens  reviving  her  moral 
authority  by  means  of  a  national  policy :  for  he  perceived 
that  the  former  protegees  of  Thebes,  being  abandoned  by 
Athens,  would  fidl  back  upon  Macedonia.  In  the  speech 
against  Aristocrates  the  figure  of  the  Macedonian  for  the 
first  time  comes  forward  more  clearly  out  of  the  back- 
ground; in  it  express  warnings  are  already  uttered 
against  the  guile  of  the  king,  who  had  previously  been 
merely  indicated  in  general  expressions. 

These  were  the  skirmishes  preliminary  to  the  great  con- 
flict itself.  In  them  Demosthenes  took  up  his  public  po- 
sition, clearly  marked  his  stand-point,  and  with  not  less 
caution  than  firmness  and  persistency  opposed  the  domi- 
nant party.  But  already  in  the  same  year  in  which  he 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Rhckiians,  indeed  a  few  months  pre- 
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viously,  he  took  the  Macedonian  question  itself  in  hand, 
and  made  his  first  Philippic  oration  proper. 

The  Macedo-  Frequently  enough  this  question  had 
Son -^cm^  already  been  among  the  orders  of  the  day ;  but 
rentaofopin-  ^he    leading  statesmen  did  their  utmost  to 

ion  and  sen-  '^ 

Mment  at  ^ecp  it  in  the  background ;  for  the  influence 
of  Eubulus  would  necessarily  be  at  an  end,  so 
soon  as  the  citizens  should  find  themselves  obliged  to 
enter  upon  an  energetic  course  of  policy.  It  had  there- 
fore been  agreed  among  his  following,  that  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  situation  should  be  concealed,  and  that  all  ex- 
citing discussions  should  be  avoided.  These  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  statesmen  met  with  a  response  from  all 
careless  Athenians,  who  were  unwilling  to  have  their  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  life  disturbed ;  and  they  fi)und  most 
zealous  supporters  in  those  who,  in  the  interests  of  Philip, 
encouraged  the  feeling  of  security  among  the  citizens. 
Now,  already  at  this  time  the  king  was  served  at  Athens 
by  men  who  stood  in  his  pay  and  kept  him  informed  of 
everything  that  happened  in  the  cityj  men  devoid  of 
character,  ambitious  upstarts,  traitors,  who  are  clearly 
pointed  at  already  in  the  Khodian  speech.  Through  their 
agency  the  party  of  the  Laconizcrs  waa  likewise  gained 
over,  being  made  to  believe  that  Philip  was  about  to  hum- 
ble the  Thebans,  and  to  carry  out  the  Spartan  policy  of  a 
Restoration  (p.  258).  To  these  influences  was  added  that 
of  the  anti-constitutional  tendency,  which  was  so  widely 
spread,  and  which  loathed  every  popular  agitation,  every 
democratic  forward  movement  Whosoever  agreed  with 
Isocrates  was  full  of  aversion  from  those  restless  folk  whc 
were  incessantly  sounding  the  alarm-bell  and  declaring 
the  State  to  be  in  danger.  The  men  of  philosophical  cul- 
ture were  likewise  hostile  to  every  patriotic  excitement, — 
not  only  those  who  on  principle  stood  apart  from  all 
public  business,  but  those,  too,  who  served  the  State,  and 
served  it  with  as  much  distinction  as  Phocion  (vol.  iv.  pt 
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391),  the  "honest  man."  He  was  senior  by  p^ooioiL 
about  twenty  years  to  Demosthenes, — a  man 
of  the  most  rigorous  conduct  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
effeminate  community,  just  and  efficient  as  a  speaker  and 
as  a  soldier,  but  never  occupied  with  more  than  the  most 
immediate  tasks,  lacking  all  breadth  and  freedom  of  view, 
devoid  of  enthusiasm  for  the  honor  of  the  city  and  of  con- 
fidence in  his  fellow-citizens,  and  therefore  in  spite  of  his 
personal  valor  a  supporter  of  the  peace-policy  and  a  main 
prop  of  the  party  of  Eubulus,  which  preferred  Phocion  to 
any  other  man  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Oenerals,  and 
always  most  warmly  &vored  his  re-election.  Demosthe- 
nes, therefore,  had  to  contend  against  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  the  most  diverse  tendencies.  Easy  love  of  enjoy- 
ment, treasonable  sentiments,  anti-democratic  opinions, 
pusillanimity,  narrowness  of  judgment,  short-sightedness, 
and  force  of  habit, — all  imited  in  supporting  Eubulus. 
His  policy  was  deemed  that  which  suited  the  times,  nay, 
that  which  was  alone  possible.  Who  took  thought  of  the 
feet,  that  this  system  of  government  was  consuming  the 
very  marrow  of  the  body  politic  and  that  the  existence  of 
the  fatherland  was  at  stake !  This  fact  Demosthenes  was 
the  first,  and  for  years  the  only,  man  to  recognize ;  he 
stood  as  a  faithfiil  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower,  and  let 
the  light  of  truth  shine  in  with  gradually  increasing 
brightness  upon  the  sleepy  civic  community,  full  of  craven 
self-delusion.* 

The  sixth  year  had  now  already  arrived,  ^xx^^^ 
since  the  Macedonian  War  had  been  com-  J^d^inJfflJJ. 
menced,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  account  ^^^^ 
of  AmphipoUs  (p.  58).  Prom  its  outset  it  had  dragged 
on  like  a  consuming  disease.  Athens  was  continuously 
retreating;  and  instead  of  chastising  the  king  in  his  ter- 
ritory, as  had  been  intended,  it  was  now  thought  matter 

•  Phocion,  4  xf^^^*  TAod.  xrlL  16;  Plutarch,  Phoe.  10:  Nepoa,  Fhoc  1. 
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fi)r  congratulation,  if  the  soil  of  Attica  itself  was  left  in 
peace.  Had  not  Macedonian  privateers  already  carried 
off  the  Sacred  Vessel  out  of  the  bay  of  Marathon  ?*  How- 
ever greatly  therefore  the  orators  of  the  party  of  Eubulus 
might  exert  themselves  in  order  to  repress  or  explain  away 
any  apprehensions  among  the  citizens,  yet  men's  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  Philip;  and  after  it  had  long  been 
attempted  to  consider  him  of  small  account,  the  man 
of  mystery,  the  incalculable  one,  who  was  always  doing 
something  new  and  unexpected,  was  now  exciting  a  feverish 
anxiety  in  every  breast  In  the  market-place  and  in  the 
public  assembly  he  was  discussed ;  and  whoever  had  any- 
thing to  tell  concerning  him,  as  to  where  he  was,  what 
were  his  designs,  what  sayings  he  had  uttered,  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens  the  bringer  of  the  most  important 
news.  And  if  hereupon  occasionally  a  new  act  of  violence 
was  announced,  a  sudden  flame  of  wrath  was  incidentally 
kindled,  and  men  inveighed  against  the  barbarian  king, 
who  dared  to  desire,  against  the  established  order  of  things, 
to  rule  over  Hellenes.  Menacing  decrees  were  issued,  and 
vigorous  resolutions  were  passed;  but  all  measures  re- 
mained imexecuted,  or  came  too  late;  and  aft^er  such 
ebullitions  there  again  supervened  an  utter  discourage- 
ment The  Athenians  knew  no  way  of  reaching  this 
detested  foe;  they  were  utterly  without  any  plan  to  oppose 
to  his  unwearied  energy;  and  thus  they  relapsed  into 
stolid  indifference,  and  allowed  the  inevitable  to  approach 
them. 

Of  a  sudden,  when  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  351 
Philippic.       the  question  of  the  Macedonian  War  happened 
(■!*c?»5i)!        ®°^®   '"^"^  ^  ^®  awaiting  discussion  in  the 
civic  assembly,  Demosthenes  quite  unexpect- 
edly came  forward,  anticipating  all  those  who  were  gene- 

♦  Abdaotion  of  the  PafaIus  shortly  before  the  deliyery  of  the  F^d 
Fhih'ppie,  Dem.  It.  S4;  Philoohoros  and  Androtion,  qk  Harpocr.  t.  • 
Up*  rpc^pifff. 
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rallj  accustomed  to  speak  on  this  subject  His  intention 
was,  not  to  repeat  the  ordinary  declarations,  but  to  put  an 
end  once  for  all  to  the  way  in  which  the  matter  had  been 
Tiitherto  treated.  There  was  no  crisis  of  pressing  difficulty 
for  the  moment,  nor  was  the  adoption  of  any  speedy  remedy 
in  question.  The  orator  was  therefore  able  to  call  upon 
his  fellow-citizens  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
question  of  the  war,  and  to  form  a  plan  for  the  future. 

''Doubtless,''  Demosthenes  tells  his  fellow-citizensy 
"  you  are  in  an  evil  plight,  and  have  every  reason  for 
depression.  Your  affairs  are  in  a  sufficiently  bad  position, 
but  in  point  of  fact  only  because  you  have  done  nothing 
of  that  which  is  necessary;  and  herein  lies  a  consolation, 
which  you  would  lack,  had  you  done  your  duty  and  yet 
were  as  unfortunate  as  you  are  now.  If  you  alter  your 
ways,  fortune  may  alter  likewise;  since  fortune  follows 
the  brave  and  the  vigilantly  active.  The  power  of  the 
Macedonians,  which  has  grown  to  so  lofly  a  height  from 
small  beginnings,  is  assuredly  no  divine  power ;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  all  human  changes,  indeed  it  stands  upon  a  very 
feeble  footing.  The  worst  foe  threatening  Athens  is  not 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  but  your  own  effeteness ;  which, 
were  this  Philip  to  die  to-day,  would  call  you  forth  anoth- 
er to-morrow.  You  desire  to  be  possessed  of  Amphipolis, 
and  are  so  badly  armed  that,  were  fortune  to  offer  that 
town  to  you,  you  would  be  wholly  unprepared  to  receive 
it.  Forces  of  war  must  therefore  be  created,  such  as 
correspond  to  our  means.  A  small  force  (for  to  march 
with  a  land-army  against  the  king  we  are  too  weak), — but 
this  force  must  be  at  all  times  in  the  field,  lest  we  lose  the 
season  of  action  in  preparations.  For  at  present  you 
experience  in  the  matter  of  your  armaments  what  the 
barbarian  experiences  in  the  boxing-match  ;  he  is  always 
feeling  for  the  spot  where  he  has  just  been  hit ;  and  if  his 
adversary  directs  a  blow  at  another  spot,  his  hands  follow; 
but  to  guard  himself  against  the  blow,  and  to  see  his  ad- 
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yersaiy's  intentdon  in  his  eye,  he  is  too  clumsy  and  unskil- 
ful. We  must  therefore  have  a  force  of  operation 
stationed  in  the  Northern  waters,  in  Lemnos  or  Thasos, 
where  petty  war£eure  will  enable  it  to  inflict  very  conffldcr- 
able  damage  upon  the  foe,  and  in  particular  to  hinder 
him  in  his  lucrative  expeditions  of  pillage.  Again,  this 
armed  force  must  not  consist  of  untrustworthy  mercenary 
troops ;  of  2,000  soldiers  at  least  500,  and  of  200  horse- 
men 50,  must  be  citizens  with  a  supervision  over  the  rest 
Where  citizens  of  Athens  are  found,  there  the  gods  of  the 
city  will  accompany  them.  For  this  force  of  armed  men 
ten  fast  vessels  will  suffice ;  and  the  entire  equipment  of 
ships,  infantry  and  cavalry,  amounts  to  something  over 
ninety  talents  (22.000/L  eirc,),  an  armament  which  by  no 
means  exceeds  your  resources.  But  everything  depends 
upon  that  which  is  done  being  done  in  a  real  and  thorough 
way.  For  if  I  ask  you  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  your 
Dionysia  and  Panathensea  are  year  by  year  celebrated  at 
the  proper  time,  you  will  find  the  cause  to  be,  that  every- 
thing is  fixed  by  law,  and  that  every  one  knows  befi^rdiand 
where  his  place  is.  Accordingly,  neither  ought  the  most 
important  of  matters  to  be  left  to  the  chances  of  an  arbi- 
trary freedom  from  rule." 

The  First  Philippio  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Athens.  Not  as  if  the  speech  had  achieved  a  great 
result ;  but  in  the  most  important  a&ir  of  the  State  a 
fixed  programme  had  at  last  been  put  forward,  and  a  firee 
and  open  protest  had  been  raised  against  the  existing 
system  of  government  Demosthenes  now  confronted 
Eubulus  as  his  declared  opponent ;  and,  although  he  had 
as  yet  formed  no  following  of  his  own,  (for  from  the  first 
he  desired  to  have  on  his  side  not  a  party,  but  the  civic 
community,)  yet  his  words  struck  fire,  and  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  were  afler  all  seized  with  fear,  when  they 
heard  his  warning  cry ;  while  you  are  sitting  quiet,  you 
are  being  surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  by  the  huntsman  who 
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draws  his  nets  doser  and  closer  round  his  prey!  The 
opposite  stand-points  of  policy  had  now  been  openly  ex- 
pressed ;  hereby  the  men  of  peace  were  likewise  scared 
out  of  their  tranquillity ;  they  bestirred  themselves  once 
more,  and  desired  for  their  part  to  be  accomplishing 
something,  so  as  to  escape  the  blame  of  remaining  abso- 
lutely inactiye.  A  suitable  opportunity  for  this  purpose 
presented  itself  in  Euboea. 

Pericles  had  made  Eubcea  a  portion  of  At-  importMce 
tica  (vol.  ii.  p.  451).  Since  this  relation  had  ^glSjJjJ^** 
been  severed  (vol.  iii.  p.  483),  the  island  had 
never  again  known  peace.  It  was  incapable  of  forming 
a  compact  whole,  united  in  itself  and  independent  The 
primitive  conflicting  distinctions  between  the  several  cities 
in  the  island  were  revived  (vol.  i.  pp.  269,  293) ;  and  to 
the  force  of  these  were  added  the  influences  from  abroad, 
which  increased  the  fermentation  within.  For  an  island, 
which  stretches  along  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mainland,  from 
Thessaly  to  Attica,  could  not  remain  untouched  by  the 
disturbances  on  the  mainland  itself.  The  Athenians  couJd 
not  renounce  Euboea,  because  by  means  of  its  natural  pro- 
ducts it  formed  the  indispensable  supplement  of  their  own 
country,  and,  if  in  hostile  hands,  offered  an  intolerable 
menace  to  their  shores.  The  Thebans  regarded  it  as  a 
natural  appendage  to  Boeotia ;  while  the  princes  of  the 
North,  if  diey  desired  to  control  Central  Greece,  were 
above  all  obliged  to  seek  to  secure  influence  in  Euboea. 
The  unhappy  island  was  therefore  coveted  on  all  sides ;  it 
became  an  arena  in  which  the  political  schemes  of  the 
most  various  states  met,  the  party-feuds  in  the  island  be^^ 
ing  fostered  by  the  neighboring  states,  in  order  that  they 
might  acquire  influence  by  supporting  individual  party- 
leaders.  Thus  lason  of  Pherse  (vol.  iv.  p.  468)  had  estab- 
lished the  Tyrant  Neogenes  in  Oreus,  and  the  Spartans 
had  expelled  him,  when  they  were  masters  of  Boeotia.* 

*  NeogeneB :  Died.  zv.  81. 
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After  the  liberation  of  the  Cadmea,  Athens  and  Thd^es 
went  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  island  for  a  time  belonged  to 
the  Naval  Confederation  of  which  both  thoee  states  were 
members.  These  relations  were  evidently  in  every  direc- 
tion the  most  £ekvorable ;  and  the  mere  thought  of  Euboea 
ought  to  have  convinced  the  Attic  statesmen,  how  strong- 
ly the  considerations  of  a  reasonable  policy  made  it  advi- 
sable to  remain  on  friendly  and  neighborly  terms  with 
Thebes.  For  no  sooner  had  hereupon,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  the  two  states  become  estranged  from  one 
another,  than  a  hostile  rivalry  commenced  with  reference 
to  EuboBa,  the  Attic  and  the  Theban  parties  standing  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  its  towns.  The  Theban  proved 
victorious;  Themison,  the  Tyrant  of  Eretria,  brought 
about  the  defection  of  the  Oropians,  which  the  Athe- 
nians felt  so  keenly  (vol.  iv.  p.  490) ;  and  the  whole  of 
Euboea  furnished  its  military  contingent  to  Thebes,  until 
by  means  of  his  successful  campaign  in  b.  a  357  Timothe- 
us  destroyed  the  Theban  influence  (p.  113).  But  no  se- 
cure supremacy  was  hereby  acquired.  For  no  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  upon  the  towns  to  which  absolute  inde- 
pendence had  been  restored ;  they  fell  anew  into  the  hands 
of  Tyrants,  who  acted  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
communities,  and  the  conflict  of  parties  again  ftumished  oc- 
casion for  foreign  intervention.  Philip  b^an  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  from  Thessaly  (p.  81)  towards  the  island  ; 
he  sent  letters  to  the  communities  there,  in  which  he  gave 
them  to  understand  how  absurd  it  was  for  them  to  seek 
for  protection  from  such  a  State  as  Athens,  which  was  in- 
capable of  defending  itself;  he  supported  Callias,  the  Ty- 
Appiication  ^^^^  ^^  Chalcis,  and  fostered  the  discord  pre- 
piura^chC™  vailing  in  the  states.  This  occurred  about 
01  cvii  2  (n.  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  when  Demosthenes  was  deliver- 
c.  .rii-5(>).  ing  iiig  Philippic  oration ;  immediately  after- 
wards Plutarchus,  who  reigned  as  despot  at  Eretria, 
applied  for  succor  to  Athens,  because  he  was  unable  to 
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defend  himself  by  his  own  strength  against  the  advene 
party  m  Eretria,  which  was  headed  by  Clitarchus. 

Plutarchus  possessed  influential  connexions  at  Athens, 
in  particular  with  the  house  of  Midias,  an  adherent  of 
Eubulus.  Midias  was  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city, 
who  vain-gloriously  exulted  in  luxurious  arrogance  before 
the  people  (p.  124),  a  self-willed  and  overbearing  kind  of 
man,  who  thought  that  by  reason  of  his  social  position 
everything  was  permitted  to  him.  Together  with  him  the 
whole  party  of  Eubulus  was  in  favor  of  the  request  of 
Plutarchus ;  they  wished  to  prove,  that  at  the  right  mo- 
ment they  too  knew  how  to  display  energy ;  and  they  pro- 
mised themselves  a  &cile  and  fortunate  result  And  since 
undertakings  directed  towards  the  island-territory,  which 
was  at  once  near  and  indispensable,  were  of  all  itxe  most 
likely  to  meet  with  approval,  a  great  ardor  for  war  was 
successfully  kindled  in  the  civic  assembly. 

But  Demosthenes  opposed  the  project.  With  daring 
courage  he  came  forward  quite  alone  against  the  under- 
taking, and  thereby  excited  a  storm  of  rage  against  him- 
self. Invectives  were  hurled  against  the  self-willed  obsti- 
nacy of  a  man,  who  was  incessantly  urging  the  Athenians 
to  action,  who  had  only  the  other  day  been  desirous  of 
despatching  their  ships  to  distant  Rhodes,  and  who  was 
now  opposing  an  enterprise,  simply  because  it  had  not 
been  originally  mooted  by  himself.  But  Demosthenes 
was  no  noisy  agitator,  ready  to  welcome  every  clamor  for 
war.  With  his  fiery  impatience  he  combined  the  highest 
prudence ;  nor  could  anything  be  more  offensive  to  him, 
than  to  see  the  slender  resources  of  his  native  city  wasted 
upon  unworthy  objects.  And  how  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  approve  of  an  undertaking,  in  which  the  support  of  a 
Tyrant  was  in  question,  who  was  in  conflict  with  his  com- 
munity ?  The  Athenians  ought  to  take  arms  only  for  na- 
tional ends,  and  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Hellenes. 
Moreover,  he  perceived  that  the  present  casus  belli  had 
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been  brought  about  solely  by  personal  reladons  and  un- 
derstandings ;  and  he  could  foresee  that,  considering  the 
UDtrustworthiness  of  the  confederates,  great  sacrifices 
would  in  this  case  lead  neither  to  honor,  nor  to  increase 
of  power. 

Phocion  in        ^^  protcst  remained  without  effect    The 
Euboea.  Athenians  set  out  towards  the  close  of  Pebru- 

?!'  c^l  ^^  under  Phocion,  citizens  and  mercenaries^ 
foot  and  horse.  Demosthenes  himself  took 
part  in  the  expedition.  The  horsemen  went  on  in  ad- 
vance, and  took  up  a  position  at  Argura  to  the  north  of 
Chalcis,  probably  in  order  to  ward  off  Macedonian  aid. 
The  remaining  troops  crossed  to  the  nearest  ferrying-«tifc- 
tion  (Porthmus),  and,  the  road  along  the  coast  being,  as 
we  may  presume,  blocked  up,  advanced  towards  the  moun- 
tain-range, in  order  thus  to  reach  Eretria.  When  they 
came  to  Tamynje,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded in  a  gorge  by  the  enemy,  who  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  than  they.  It  now  became 
manifest,  that  the  whole  of  Euboea  was  under  arms  against 
the  Athenians ;  the  Tyrants  of  Chalcis,  too,  had  leagued 
themselves  with  Clitarchus.  Phocion  saw  himself  placed 
in  the  most  dangerous  of  sitaations ;  betrayed  by  his  allies, 
he  entrenched  himself  on  a  hillock,  and  was  only  with 
difficulty  able  to  ward  off  the  superior  numbers  of  his  ad- 
versaries. 

Most  terrible  reports  reached  Athens,  and  there  awak- 
ened a  general  readiness  for  all  necessary  efforts.  Wealthy 
citizens  presented  ships-of-war  to  the  State,  all  the  troops 
still  remaining  immediately  took  their  departure,  in  order 
to  relieve  Phocion,  who  was  cut  off  from  the  coast  as  well 
as  hard-pressed  in  his  position ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  want  of  money,  Apollodorus  came  forward 
with  the  patriotic  motion,  that  the  entire  surplus  of  the 
year's  income  should  be  added  to  the  war-fund. 

Meanwhile    Phocion    succeeded  in   fighting  his  way 
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through  the  enemy  in  an  engagement  very  honorable  to 
him,  and  in  effecting  his  return  to  Athens  by  the  middle 
of  the  summer ;  but  the  garrison,  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island  in  the  fort  of  Zar- 
etra,  in  order  that  he  might  here  retain  a  firm  footing  in 
at  least  one  point  in  Eubcea,  through  the  treachery  of  Plu- 
tarchus  fell  as  capdves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It 
had  to  be  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  fifty  talents  (12, 
520^) ;  the  whole  of  Euboea  was  now  lost,  and  all  the 
efforts  which  had  thoroughly  exhausted  the  public  purse, 
had  led  to  no  result,  but  that  of  a  disgraceful  defeat  and 
of  the  deepest  discouragement,'*^ 

But  this  unfortunate  campaign  had  yet  ^^n^^n,. 
other  serious  consequences  for  Athens,  as  well  5**\*iSdoroB. 
as  for  Demosthenes.  Apollodorus,  the  son  of 
the  wealthy  banker  Paison,  had  indeed  in  other  respects 
not  contrived  to  conciliate  much  esteem  at  Athens.  He 
had  on  a  former  occasion  gone  to  Sicily  as  trierarch,  about 
the  time  when  Dionysius  interfered  in  Hellenic  afiairs 
(vol.  iv.  p.  459),  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  friendly 
relations  between  him  and  the  Athenians  (OL  ciiL  1 ;  b.  c. 
368).  Since  that  time  he  had  made  away  with  his  pro- 
perty by  a  wasteftil  life,  and  had  acquired  a  bad  reputation 
in  consequence  of  a  number  of  lawsuits,  in  which  he  h^ul 
sought  again  to  procure  money.  He  was  a  man  of  a  care- 
less disposition  and  of  an  untrustworthy  character,  whose 
patriotism  was  of  more  harm  than  use  to  the  State ;  for 
from  motives  of  vanity  he  observed  as  little  moderation  in 
his  pecuniary  services  to  the  State  as  in  hb  private  expen- 

*  With  regard  to  the  Enbaean  campaign,  of.  ^schln.  iU.  A6  m^.,  who 
represents  the  transactions  in  a  light  unfavorable  to  Demosthenes  and  his 
ft-iends.  The  newly  disooyered  Scholia  to  .Sschines  show,  that  not  Callias 
and  Taurosthenes,  but  Clitarch us,  introduced  mercenaries  fW)m  Phnlaecus. 
Cf.  Ferd.  Schultz  in  Neue  Jahrb.  fur  Philot,  1866,  p.  3U,  who  accordingly 
makes  the  emendation  vapa  ^aXaUov  in  iBsohin.  ^  86.— March-out  before  the 
12th  of  Anthesterion :  Dem.  xxxiz.  10.— Phocion  at  Tamyn©:  Plutarch, 
Demotth.  12;  ^schin.  iii.  80  (rh  rrparoirtSov  cif  riKas  8v<rx*»pia.f  KarajciKXtifUvov). 
Notwithstanding  the  Tictory,  a  voAc^ov  a5o^  koX  iavayiip6t  i  Dem.  r.  5. 
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diture,  and  spoilt  the  mariners  by  accustoming  them  to 
over-indulgence  on  his  ships.  His  motion  in  the  Council 
was,  however,  honorable  to  his  intelligence,  as  well  as  to 
his  honest  intentions  and  to  his  courage.  His  colleagues 
had  assented  to  it,  and  had  brought  it  before  the  civic 
assembly,  by  whom  it  had  been  accepted.  The  whole 
afiair  had  been  completely  in  accordance  vrith  rule.  The 
motion  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour.  Moreover,  ApoUodorus  had  proceeded  as  cautioosly 
as  possible,  having  proposed  that  the  citizens  should  first 
vote  on  the  question,  whether  the  surplus  should  be  paid 
into  the  war-fund  or  into  the  festival-fund ;  it  was  merely 
left  to  them  to  decide,  whether  they  would  resolve  up<m  the 
former  alternative  in  the  sense  of  the  proposer  of  the 
motion.  But  when  hereupon  during  the  discussions  on  the 
subject  better  news  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war,  an  indict- 
ment of  iUegality  was  immediately  brought  forward  against 
ApoUodorus  by  Stephanus,  who  by  means  of  a  variety  of 
intrigues  succeeded  in  carrying  his  condemnation  on  the 
charge. 

Stephanus,  as  we  may  assume,  had  be^i  urged  to  this 
step  by  Eubulus;  and,  afler  it  had  prospered  so  well, 
Eubulus  himself  came  forward,  and  proposed  a  law,  that 
whosoever  should  henceforth  venture  to  move  the  applica- 
tion of  the  festival-moneys  to  purposes  of  war,  should  incur 
the  penalty  of  death.  This  law  was  drawn  up  in  such  a 
form,  as  if  ApoUodorus  had  proposed  an  innovation  dan- 
gerous to  the  State,  while  in  point  of  £Eu;t  he  had  once 
more  asserted  against  a  rooted  abuse  the  principle  which 
alone  was  in  accordance  mth  the  law.  This  abuse  was 
now  established  by  Eubulus  as  the  r^ular  and  lawful 
practice ;  and  hereby  the  commonweal  was  impaired  to  an 
extent  far  surpassing  the  calamity  which  had  been  suffered 
in  the  field.  The  result  of  this  unfortunate  war  was  there- 
fore not,  as  would  have  been  just,  to  cause  that  party 
which  had,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  prudent  citizens,  pro- 
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yoked  it,  to  forfeit  some  of  the  public  confidence  reposed 
in  it;  but  with  remarkable  audacity  this  party  contrived 
to  convert  its  defeat  into  a  triumph,  to  consummate  its 
terroristic  sway,  to  abolish  the  best  possession  which  the 
Athenians  still  retained,  viz.  fi^cdom  of  speech,  and  to 
establish  the  misgovemment  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
more  firmly  than  ever.* 

But  it  was  not  only  from  this  lamentable     D^n^o©. 
turn  in  public  affairs  that  Demosthenes  had  JJiduS.*"'* 
to  suffer ;  he  was  also  drawn  into  the  conflict  q^  p^„  ^.^ 
in  his  own  person.    The  heat  of  the  parties  had  <■•  ^'  ^w^)- 
become  intensified;  Demosthenes  was  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  the  faction  of   Eubulus;  and  in   particular 
Midias  had  for  political  and  for  personal  reasons  (p.  232) 
made  it  his  task  to  persecute  him  in  every  possible  way,  to 
inflict  dishonor  upon  him,  and  to  annihilate  forever  the 
authority  which  he  enjoyed  among  the  people.    When 
therefore  Demosthenes  had  voluntarily  undertaken  on  be* 
half  of  his  tribe  the  equipment  of  the  course  for  the  festi- 
val of  Dionysus  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which  the  ex- 
pedition to  Euboea  occurred,  Midias  set  all  his  influence  in 
motion,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  due  to  his 
patriotic  liberality,  and  at  last  allowed  the  passion  of  a 
vulgar  hatred  to  carry  him  to  such  a  length,  that  on  the 
day  of  the  festival  he  publicly  struck  Demosthenes  in  the 
fiu^     He  succeeded  in  causing  Demosthenes  to  lose  the 
honor  of  the  prize,  but  now  fell  into  personal  danger. 

•  ApoUodorus.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  b.c  370,  trlorarch  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mission  to  Sicily,  b.o.  368  (cf.  KoU  to  p.  05),  and  again,  with 
much  expenditure  of  money,  on  the  Thraoian  coast,  i.e.  <"62  (Dem.  I.). 
Involred  in  numerous  lawsuit?  (Dem.  xxxri.  68),  he  had  wasted  his  patri- 
mony (division  of  the  inheritance,  b.c.  868-7),  when  he  threw  himself  into 
public  business  and  as  member  of  the  Council  proposed  the  motion.  cir« 
3oKCi  ra  vepuSrra  xP^l^uira  1%  Scour ^cwf  orparu^ruca  tXvai  tire  (^ewpucd  [Dem.], 
lix.  4.  CC  Lortsing,  d«  oraiinmilmst  qua$  Dmnotth,  pro  Apottod.  $cripnme  ferfmr^  1863. 
According  to  Hombostel,  Ueber  die  v&n  Demotik.  in  Saekeu  ApoOod.  verf.  Gericht*- 
radm,  40,  Apollodorus  was  merely  the  agent  of  Demosthenes,  which  Lortsing 
rightly  denies.  It  is  more  probable  that  Stephanas  (SchAfer,  iii.*,  180)  was 
a  tool  of  Enbolos. 
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The  civic  assembly,  which  met  in  the  sanctuary  on  the 
day  after  the  festival,  recognized  the  complaint  of  the  ill- 
used  ckoregus  as  thoroughly  well-founded,  and  pronounced  a 
unanimous  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  un warrant- 
ble  act  of  his  enemy. 

The  personal  contest  was  continued  with  the  utmost  in- 
tensity during  the  Euboean  war.  It  was  attempted  in 
every  way  to  frighten  off  Demosthenes  from  further  pur- 
suing the  course  of  legal  procedui^  ;  it  was  endeavored  to 
cast  upon  him  the  blame  of  the  &ilure  of  the  campaign ; 
it  was  sought  to  stop  his  charge  against  Midias  by  means 
of  the  cross-manoeuvre  of  bringing  the  heaviest  accusations 
against  him ;  it  was  tried  to  throw  suspicion  upon  him  as  a 
runaway  in  the  field ;  he  was  accused  of  a  share  in  a 
crime  of  murder,  which  had  been  committed  by  an  ac- 
quaintance, Aristarchus.  The  whole  body  of  the  adher- 
ents of  Eubulus  combined,  in  order  to  effect  his  ruin. 
But  their  attacks  upon  the  character  of  Demosthenes  were 
all  futile,  though  they  were  in  so  far  successful,  that  the 
orator,  who  by  the  declaration  of  the  citizens  had  received 
a  complete  satisfisiction  for  his  honor,  in  the  end  relin- 
quished the  action  for  assault  against  Midias,  and  con- 
sented to  a  compromise.* 

HiPtoryof  Hardly  had  he  escaped  from  these  vexa- 
oiynthus^^  tious  quarrcls,  when  an  event  occurred,  which 
called  him  once  more  to  the  orators'  tribune, 
and  claimed  his  whole  attention  for  public  affairs.  It  was 
an  event  which  he  had  long  had  in  view,  which  he  had 
anxiously  desired,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  he  had  in 
all  probability  hastened.  For  the  first  manifestations  of 
ft  more  vigorous  policy  on  the  part  of  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  attract  to  her  the  eyes  of  those  Hellenes  who  were 
even  more  directly  menaced  by  Philip ;  and  thus  it  came 

*  Dem.  Kara  MctJiov  vt^  rov  kov6vAov.    Soh&fer,  IL  85  Mg. 
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to  pass,  that  the  one  power  capable  of  offering  resistance, 
which,  still  existed  besides  Athens,  renounced  friendly  re- 
lations with  Philip,  and  offered  its  alliance  to  the  Athe- 
nians,— viz.  Olynthus  (p.  83). 

Olynthus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  anti- 
quity. Lying  on  the  outermost  border  of  the  Hellenic 
"World,  between  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  owed  its  impor- 
tance precisely  to  this  exposed  situation,  which  brought  it 
more  into  contact  than  all  the  other  colonies  with  the 
realms  of  the  North  ;  and  the  extraordinary  energy  con- 
sistently displayed  by  the  citizens  of  Olynthus,  doubtless 
finds  its  first  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  here  Hellenic 
intellect  happily  combined  with  the  vigor  of  Northern 
populations.  For  founded  upon  Thracian  soil,  and  origi- 
nally a  settlement  of  the  Bottiseans  (p.  22),  thereupon 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  occupied  by  Chalci- 
dians,  the  city  thenceforth  had  a  mixed  population,  and 
nowhere  was  there  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
amalgamation  of  diflferent  nationalities  than  here;  no- 
where were  Greek,  half-Greek,  and  barbarian  tribes 
dwelling  so  closely  together,  as  in  the  highland  district  of 
the  three  Chalcidian  peninsulas. 

It  is  true,  that  the  great  advance  made  by  the  city  of 
Olynthus  had  not  had  its  origin  in  its  own  civic  commu- 
nity ;  it  had  rather  been  brought  about  by  Macedonian 
influence,  which  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  asserted 
itself  in  Greek  public  affiurs  (vol.  iii.  p.  15).  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Perdiccas,  Olynthus  became  the  centre  of  the 
Chalcidian  colonial  district;  and  it  was  he  who  encour- 
aged the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  from  the  consequences  of 
which  Athens  never  recovered  (vol.  iii.  p.  179).  After- 
wards, however,  the  Olynthians  showed  themselves  inde- 
pendent in  every  direction.  They  asserted  their  autonomy 
against  Athens  (vol.  iii.  p.  207) ;  they  hereupon,  when  the 
Corinthian  league  was  formed,  rose  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lacedsamonians ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  Peace 
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of  Antalcidas  they  effected  very  quietly  the  formation  of 
a  State  of  the  first  class,  which  comprehended  more  than 
thirty  formerly  independent  towns  in  a  common  military 
constitution  with  equality  of  civic  rights, — a  Greek  em- 
pire, provided  with  all  needful  resources,  admirably  situ- 
ated for  extending  itself  in  every  direction,  a  land  and 
maritime  power,  which  moreover  had  an  excellent  force 
of  cavalry  at  its  disposal.  Whole  tribes  of  the  warlike 
Thraciftn  people  stood  in  relations  of  dependence  towards 
it,  and  furnished  their  military  contingents.  No  power 
could  rcstriiin  the  progress  of  the  haughty  republic,  least 
of  all  Macedonia,  which,  itself  weakened  by  internal 
troubles,  now  saw  its  most  dangerous  enemy  in  the  State 
of  which  it  had  itself  laid  the  foundations.  The  towns 
of  Lower  Macedonia  with  their  population,  akin  by  de- 
scent to  the  Greeks  (p.  21),  joined  the  OlynUiians; 
Amyntas  found  himself  in  a  situation  of  the  utmost  dan- 
ger ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Olynthus  had  for  ever  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Temenid»  their  mission  of  forming  a 
Gweco-Macedonian  empire  (vol.  iv.  p.  325),  Olynthus 
also  took  thought  for  securing  her  acquisitions,  and  for 
strengthening  her  position  as  a  Great  Power  by  means  of 
foreign  connexions ;  and  with  this  object  sought  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Athens  and  Thebes  (01.  xcix.  2; 
B.  c.  383). 

These  schemes  induced  Sparta  to  intervene  as  the  au- 
thority upon  which  devolved  the  execution  of  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidaa ;  and  after  a  war  of  several  years  Olynthus 
was  cast  down  from  the  height  of  her  power  (voL  iv.  p. 
343).  She  was  humbled,  but  not  broken;  and  Sparta 
was  incapable  of  turning  to  account  the  victory  which  she 
had  obtained.  Instead  of  this,  Athens  now  came  forward 
as  a  menacing  power  with  her  Naval  Confederation.  Id 
the  year  373  the  Athenians  sought  to  establish  a  footing 
on  the  Thraco-Macedonian  coast,  and  to  recover  the  cities 
which  had  defied  them  in  the  times  when  their  power  had 
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been  at  its  height  (vol.  iv.  p.  399).  This  Attic  policy 
from  the  first  met  with  the  most  vigorous  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Olynthians ;  they  braced  themselves  for  new 
exertions,  enlarged  their  city  and  army,  extended  their 
Confederation,  so  that  Amphipolis  after  admitting  Chalci- 
dian  citizens  furnished  its  contingent  to  their  forces,  and 
about  01.  diL  3  (b.  c.  365)  were  more  powerful  than  ever 
before.  For  this  reason  Perdiccas  III.  so  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  undertakings  of  Timotheus,  who  in  364  carried 
on  the  Chalcidian  War  with  brilliant  success,  captured 
more  than  twenty  places,  and  pressed  close  upon  Olynthus 
itself  (p.  104).  But  the  city  held  out ;  with  indomitable 
power  of  resistance  it  frustrated  all  lasting  results  on  the 
part  of  the  Attic  arms,  and  the  successor  of  Timotheus, 
Callisthenes,  found  himself  in  a  &r  more  arduous  position. 
For  Perdiccas  now  suddenly  renounced  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians,  after  they  had  rendered  him  the  services  which 
he  desired  ;  he  took  advantage  of  the  £9kct  that  Olynthus 
had  been  weakened,  in  order  to  place  under  his  protection 
the  several  towns  which  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
protection  of  the  city  holding  the  primacy,  and  to  defend 
them  with  his  troops  against  Athens.  The  undertaking 
of  Callisthenes  ended  with  a  pacification  so  disadvanta- 
geous in  its  terms,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  death  at 
Athens;  and  all  the  advantages  obtained  by  Timotheus 
were  already  about  the  year  362  virtually  lost  (p.  108). 
When  king  Philip  ascended  the  throne,  he  olynthus 
immediately  perceived,  how  for  him  everything  ^^m^^"* 
depended  upon  preventing  the  establishment 
of  a  connexion  between  Olynthus  and  Athens;  and  he 
accordingly  sought  in  the  first  instance  to  satisfy  both 
cities.  He  withdrew  the  garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and 
made  the  Athenians  believe,  that  this  already  practically 
amounted  to  a  surrender  of  the  city  to  therti ;  while  in  the 
same  way  he  assumed  towards  the  Olynthians  the  attitude 
of  a  friend  and  ally.    They  began  indeed  to  feel  appre- 
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hensions,  when  the  king  made  war  npon  Amphipolis 
(p.  58) ;  and  already  on  this  occasion  they  sent  envoys  to 
Athens;  but  Philip  contrived  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the 
embassy,  and  to  delude  the  Olynthians  by  the  most  gracious 
treatment.  In  the  ¥rar,  which  after  the  fall  of  Amphipolis 
broke  out  between  himself  and  Athens,  he  induced  them 
to  take  his  side,  and  gave  up  to  them  Anthemus  and  Poti- 
dsea  (p.  82) ;  they  felt  happier  and  more  secure  than  ever 
before,  and  with  blind  confidence  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  idea,  that  it  was  the  serious  intention  of  the  king  to 
remain  content  With  the  districts  of  territory  gained  by 
him,  and  to  leave  their  city  with  its  confederated  towns  in 
undisturbed  continuance  as  an  independent  State  on  the 
borders  of  his  empire.  But  when  hereupon  Philip  in  the 
rear  of  Olynthus  extended  his  dominion  toward  Thrace, 
when  he  had  subjected  Thessaly,  and  overcome  the  Pho- 
dans,  and  had  made  it  clear,  even  to  the  dullest  eye,  how 
he  was  wont  to  treat  his  friends  and  allies, — the  Olynthians, 
too,  could  no  longer  deceive  themselves  as  to  their  situa- 
tion. They  perceived  with  terror  their  awful  isolation, 
which  they  had  themselves  been  guilty  of  bringing  about 
by  their  hostility  agaiust  Athens;  they  became  aware, 
that  the  continuance  of  their  independence  was  nothing 
better  than  a  term  of  grace  conceded  by  Philip,  and 
measured  out  according  as  it  suited  his  interests.  Though 
therefore  the  party  among  them,  which  in  every  way 
worked  for  the  purposes  of  the  king,  was  both  powerful 
and  active,  yet  the  ancient  spirit  of  liberty  once  more 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  civic  community.  The 
Olynthians  resolved  to  prepare  for  a  last  struggle  on 
behalf  of  their  independence,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
impossible  to  find  any  better  ally  than  Athens,  who,  by 
the  occupation  of  Thermopylse  (p.  80),  had  shown,  that 
she  had  not  yet  forgotten  her  ancient  mission  of  standing 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Hellenic  independence.* 

•  GoDoerning  the  history  of  the  oi^  of  Olynthufl ;  VoBmel,  dt  Oijf^Ai  «te» 
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The  Olynthians  proceeded  caatioosly.  In  oiynthUn 
the  first  instance  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens,  Jo^Athen^ 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  war  which  mi.  ctii  i-s 
they  had  four  years  previously  re-opened,  con-  ^■*  ^  '^^^^ 
jointly  with  Philip,  against  Athens  (01.  cvii,  1 ;  b.  c.  352). 
This  was  not  yet  equivalent  to  a  rupture  of  their  peaceable 
relations  with  him ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
Olynthians  had  renounced  the  right  to  pass  such  resolu- 
tions. The  king  indeed  regarded  this  step  already  as  a 
revolt  He,  however,  abstained  from  immediate  interven- 
tion f  and  left  it  to  his  partisans  to  counteract  the  agita- 
tion. They  were  influential  enough,  even  now,  to  carry 
the  banishment  of  certain  spokesmen  of  the  patriot  par^, 
notably  of  Apollonides.* 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  embassy  a  more  intimate 
connexion,  for  which  some  inclination  was  felt  at  Athens, 
was  as  yet  cautiously  declined ;  but  soon  it  was  felt  that 
practically  a  rupture  with  the  king  had  already  taken 
place,  although  he  still  refrained  frx)m  giving  utterance  to 
his  anger,  and  only  on  the  occasion  of  his  Thracian 
campaigns  made  a  threatening  appearance  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  territory  of  the  Olynthian  Ck>nfederation.  He  even 
sought  to  persuade  the  deputies  of  the  city,  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  fear.  But  the  citizens  mistrusted  him, 
and,  when  he  was  engaged  in  Illyria  and  Epirus,  de- 
spatched a  second  embassy  to  Athens  and  requested  auxi- 
liary troops  for  the  protection  of  their  territory. 

The  danger  now  grew ;  and  the  general  feeling  of  anx- 
ious expectation  was  intensified  by  a  special  occurrence. 
A  step-brother  of  the  king  had  taken  refuge  at  Olynthus ; 
the  king  demanded  his  surrender,  which  the  city  refused. 

Ac.  1829;  Abel,  Mnkedmlen:  B»hnek©,  Poncknmgfn,  tlaL  Amphlpolis  Ch^lcl- 
dlan:  Ari«tot.  PbW.  205,10.  Callinthenes:  .fischin.  it  80.  Am phipolis  occu- 
pied by  Perdiccas  to  defend  it  against  Athens,  and  subsequently  evacuated 
by  Philip,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Grote,  toI.  x.  p.  610,  aud  Yol.  xL 
p.  KK). 

*  ApoUonides:  Dem.  ix.  M. 
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For  since  the  Oljnthians  had  once  resolved  npon  the  con- 
test, they  thought  it  their  duty  not  to  give  way  in  this 
point,  as  to  which  their  rights  were  beyond  all  doubt  For 
how  could  a  community  with  a  sense  of  honor  voluntarily 
renounce  the  sacred  right  of  protecting  those  who  were 
enjoying  its  hospitality  ?  Morever,  the  person  of  ihe  royal 
prince  may  have  be^i  of  some  importance;  indeed,  the 
passionate  pursuit  of  him  by  Philip  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  prince  had  adherents  in  Macedonia.  This 
made  the  outbreak  of  war  inevitable.  The  Macedonians 
advanced  upon  the  recalcitrant  city,  and  the  third  embassy 
hastened  to  Athens,  in  order  without  delay  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  regard  to  a  joint  conduct  of  the  war.* 

state  of  ^®  situation  of  affiiirs  resembled  that  of 

Fug'ak'Athens.  ^®  ^^^  whou  Amphipolis  sucd  for  succor 
against  Philip  (p.  57).  Both  Olynthus  and 
Amphipolis  were  confederates  who  had  fallen  away  from 
Athens;  both  the  one  and  the  other  had  inflicted  the 
greatest  damage  upon  her ;  both  were  brought  back  to  her 
by  nothing  but  their  own  distress.  But  in  the  one  case  it 
had  still  been  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  deceive  diem- 
selves  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  Philip ;  now,  these  were 
palpable ;  nor  could  any  one  who  was  willing  to  use  his  eyes 
fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  impossible,  unthout  Athens  being 
herself  endangered,  to  allow  Olynthus,  the  last  outworic 
of  the  Attic  dominion  capable  of  offering  resistance,  to  iaU. 

Theoiyn-  Accordingly  at  Athens  there  was  by  no 
t!iUfl  Ora-        meftus  any  desire  from  petty  motives  of  selfish- 

Mimn  of  De-  -'     ^  -^      • 

oi*^pvi?"/?*  ^^^  ^  punish  the  Olynthians  for  the  wrong 
c.  Mil).  formerly  committed  by  them,  as  had  been  done 

*  King  Ain3rntaA  had  three  sons  by  Gygea,  yis.,  Archelaas,  Arrhidteas, 
Menelaus:  Justin,  rii.  4.  Arrhidnus  was  at  that  time  in  Olynthus.  Meoe- 
laus  seems  not  to  have  gone  thither  till  a  later  date,  when  the  city,supp'>rted 
by  Athens,  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  resistance  against  Philip. 
Schftfer,  ii. 'll($,  131.  Both  were  executed:  Justin.  tIL  3.— The  embansiee: 
Philochor.  Pngm.  132  ;  Fhigm.  BiH.  Or.  \.  405.  Their  intercourse  with  ] 
thenes:  Btfhneke,  Fbnctnmgtmy  1. 101. 
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in  the  case  of  Amphipolis ;  but  public  opinion  was  not- 
withstanding lukewarm ;  nor  was  there  any  one  among 
the  orators  who  treated  the  afiair  with  the  necessary  seri- 
ousness, except  Demosthenes.  His  previous  orations  of 
State  had  already  found  an  echo  in  the  Chalcidian  towns ; 
to  him  the  envoys  had  applied ;  and  it  was  now  his  task, 
as  he  had  formerly  encouraged  the  citizens  to  carry  on  the 
petty  war&re  which  they  had  commenced  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, so  at  the  present  moment  to  kindle  in  them  a  readi- 
ness for  the  greater  contest, — for  a  contest  which  they  could 
not  avoid  without  hazarding  their  honor  and  indepen- 
dence. There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  speak  against 
Philip  and  for  Olynthus  in  general ;  but  it  behooved  him 
to  commend  to  the  profoundest  consideration  of  the  citi- 
zens the  whole  mighty  importance  of  the  moment,  and  the 
duties  which  it  imposed  upon  them.  His  The  First. 
Olynihiac  Orations  breathe  the  same  spirit  and 
are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  his  previous  public 
speeches;  but  the  high  significance  of  the  decision 
which  had  now  to  be  formed,  gave  to  them  a  yet  loftier 
afflatus,  yet  more  of  impressiveness  and  assurance.  For 
now,  he  reflects  with  joyous  confidence,  every  pretext  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  Athenians  for  neglecting  their 
duty.  Amphipolis  they  have  allowed  to  fall,  and  Pydna, 
and  Methone ;  Potidsea  and  Pagasse  they  have  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  foe ;  Olynthus,  and  Olynthus 
alone,  is  left.  And  this  city,  which  during  eighty  years 
has  been  hostile  to  Athens,  which  holds  the  primacy  over 
thirty-two  towns,  now  comes  of  its  own  accord  to  seek  our 
protection.  This  is  an  event  which  is  offered  like  a  boon 
of  good  fortune  of  the  rarest  kind  by  the  hands  of  the 
deity.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  inevitable  contest 
should  be  opened  at  any  more  suitable  season.  So  long 
as  Olynthus  remains  standing,  the  choice  is  left  to  the 
Athenians,  whether  this  contest  is  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  or  whether  Philip  is  to  be  allowed 
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to  approach  the  walls  of  the  city.  Upon  the  Athenians  it 
now  depends,  whether  a  turning-point  shall  occur  in  their 
destinies.  The  population  of  Thessaly  is  in  ftill  ferment ; 
it  is  wroth  with  the  king,  who  retains  for  himself  the  Pa- 
gassean  harbor-dues,  and  who  is  erecting  fortifications  in 
Magnesia.  Neither  is  his  dominion  by  any  means  well 
assured  in  the  Northern  mountain-land.  Only  let  an 
armed  force  show  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  Pffionians,  lovers  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  Illjrrians, 
will  rise  anew.  An  embassy  must  therefore  be  despatched 
to  Olynthus,  to  announce  the  approach  of  succor,  and  to 
encourge  its  citizens.  Next,  a  two-fold  force  must  be  sent 
out,  the  one  to  protect  the  menaced  city,  the  other  to  at- 
tack the  territory  of  the  king,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
massing  all  his  resources  against  Olynthus.  But,  in  her 
present  circumstances,  our  city  cannot  satisfy  such  de- 
mands. She  is  in  no  want  of  resources,  but  she  is  tied 
down  in  the  employment  of  them.  She  must  therefore 
free  herself  from  the  fetters  which  she  has  imposed  upon 
herself,  by  devoting  the  surplus  of  her  income  to  the  festi- 
vals. Either  this  surplus  must  be  restored  to  the  war- 
fund,  in  which  case  the  means  for  war  will  have  been  se- 
cured, or  we  must  all  contribute  according  to  our  proper- 
ty. Either  the  one,  or  the  other, — there  is  no  third  way 
possible,  for  money  must  be  obtained,  the  war  is  necessary, 
/f  Athens  is  not  willing  to  abandon  herself 
The  Second  ^  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Uie 
times  existed ;  but  the  fear  of  the  omnipotent 
king,  which  became  intensified  as  the  subject  of  the  war  was 
more  closely  considered,  had  taken  possesion  of  the  minds 
of  the  citizens,  and  crippled  ttieir  good  intentions.  Ac- 
cordingly, Demosthenes  about  the  same  time  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  the  essential  object  of  which  was  to 
moderate  the  exaggerated  terror  inspired  by  Philip. 
"  The  king,"  he  says,  "  is  by  no  means  the  invincible  man, 
whom  you  picture  to  yourselves.    True  power  must  rest 
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on  other  foundations.  He  is  nothing  but  an  ambitious 
lover  of  self,  who  allows  no  one  to  share  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory with  him ;  for  which  reason  neither  the  people,  to 
which  his  wars  bring  nothing  but  suffering,  nor  the  kernel 
of  the  nobility,  feel  any  attachment  towards  him.  For  he 
suffers  no  man  of  independence  near  his  person.  The 
best  officers  he  removes  to  a  distance ;  his  court  is  a  meet- 
ing-place of  adventurers  and  drunkards ;  his  allies  are 
only  lying  in  wait  for  a  discomfiture,  in  order  to  fall  away 
from  him.  Hb  whole  power,  though  outwardly  splendid, 
is  rotten  in  itself;  and  this  will  become  clearly  manifest, 
so  soon  as  he  is  involved  in  serious,  t.  e,  domestic  wars, 
just  as,  when  a  disease  seizes  upon  the  human  body,  the 
defects  and  hurts  hitherto  concealed  in  it  come  to  light 
Philip's  good-fortune  rests  upon  no  secure  foundations,  be- 
cause it  is  not  based  upon  justice ;  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  the  creature  of  chance ;  for  it  has  been  brought 
about  by  means  of  his  incredible  activity  and  of  absolute 
inaction  on  our  side.  If,  therefore,  it  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  our  dilatoriness  that  one  possession  after 
the  other  was  lost,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin  to  do 
our  duty,  the  contrary  result  will  ensue,  and  the  gods  will 
much  prefer  to  be  on  our  side  than  on  his. " 

The  Third  Oration  seems  to  belong  to  a  The  Third, 
somewhat  later  stage  of  these  transactions. 
In  it  the  Olynthians  are  already  spoken  of  as  allies,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  all  are  at  one  as  to  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tion. Indeed,  the  want  of  courage  among  the  popular 
orators  has  already  changed  into  the  direct  contrary ;  they 
talk  of  the  chastisement  of  the  king,  and  dangle  victorious 
successes  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  without  explain- 
ing to  them  the  means  and  methods  which  are  requisite, 
if  only  for  escaping  defeat  Even  to  achieve  this  result, 
it  is  necessary  to  break  utterly  with  the  existing  system 
of  government  "For  in  these  days,"  Demosthenes  de- 
clares, "  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  one  ma; 
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not  even  tell  his  fellow-citizens  the  truth,  without  uselessly 
risking  his  life.  This  must  be  changed.  Therefore,  sum- 
mon  a  legislative  commission,  not  however  with  the  ob- 
ject of  giving,  but  with  that  of  abolishing,  laws,  in  partic- 
ular the  law  with  regard  to  the  war-moneys,  which  are  at 
present  distributed  among  those  citizens  who  do  not  march 
out  to  the  war.  But  demand  the  abolition  of  this  law 
from  the  same  persons  who  have  passed  it  For  it  is  un- 
fair, that  they  should  gain  your  affection  by  pernicious 
laws,  while  others  are  to  take  upon  themselves  the  invidi- 
ous labor  of  removing  the  bad  laws  in  opposition  to  your 
inclinations.  It  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  task  to  oppose 
oneself  to  those  who  are  mighty  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  your  own  wishes ;  but  I  deem  it  the  duty  of 
an  honest  citizen,  to  esteem  the  welfere  of  the  city  more 
highly  than  the  applause  of  the  audience.  Such  was  like- 
wise the  custom  of  the  men  who  addressed  your  ancestors 
— of  an  Aristides,  a  Nicias,  a  Pericles.  In  our  days  all 
this  has  changed.  Now  you  have  orators,  who  go  about 
among  you  and  inquire :  What  do  you  wish  ?  Wherewith 
can  we  serve  you  ?  What  motion  would  you  like  us  to 
make  ?  The  result  is,  that  with  you  everything  is  in  a  dis- 
graceful condition,  while  those  ancient  orators  made  the 
city  great  and  glorious.  Your  foreign  power  you  have 
forfeited ;  and  at  home  in  the  city  you  are  the  servants  of 
those  who  are  filling  their  pockets  at  your  expense.  From 
them  you  take  the  bait  of  the  distribution  of  moneys  for 
the  festivals,  which  they  dangle  before  you,  so  that  you  are 
altogether  unable  to  perceive  your  own  shame;  indeed, 
you  actually  feel  under  an  obligation  of  deep  gratitude  to 
those  persons  who  provide  for  your  feastings,  although 
what  they  do  is  done  out  of  your  own  resources,  and  tends 
to  your  ruin.  Even  now  it  is  not  too  late.  Renounce  the 
foolish  fancy,  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  irreconcila- 
blea  or,  in  other  words,  to  waste  all  the  existing  pecuniary 
resources  in  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  yet  after  that 
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to  possess  the  means  for  necessary  purposes.  You  must 
clearl J  realize  the  actual  state  of  things ;  you  must  arrive 
at  a  decision,  which  you  cannot  avoid.  If  you  now  take 
courage,  so  as  to  act  in  a  way  which  becomes  your  city,  to 
perform  military  service,  and  to  stake  the  surplus  moneys, 
which  are  now  distributed  and  are  of  no  real  use  to  any 
one,  upon  the  war,  then,  Athenians,  it  may  perchance  still 
be  given  to  you  to  attain  to  H  great  and  glorious  posses- 
sion, to  the  rise  of  your  native  city. " 

Thus  Demosthenes  with  unsparing  earnestness  lajrs  bare 
the  rotten  places  in  the  life  of  the  community,  without  at 
the  same  time  raising  his  demands  to  an  excessive  pitch ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  sagacious  moderation  that  he 
opposes  himself  to  the  prevailing  abuses.  For  he  has  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  denying  the  claims  of  the  citizens  upon 
the  funds  of  the  city ;  he  merely  asks  for  certwn  services  in 
return  on  the  part  of  each  citizen,  and  desires  that  a  dif- 
ference should  be  made  between  times  of  war  and  times 
of  peace.  In  periods  of  calm,  he  opines,  let  e^^ery  man  re- 
ceive his  share  at  home ;  but  when  the  times  are  such  as 
the  present,  the  citizen  who  is  capable  of  bearing  arms 
ought,  in  return  for  what  he  receives  from  the  State,  also 
to  come  forward  in  his  own  person  for  its  protection;  and 
as  for  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  service,  let  them 
an*ange  and  superintend  what  has  to  be  done,  and  receive 
their  share  for  this  kind  of  public  labor.  In  other  words, 
it  is  merely  necessary  that  order  and  equitable  proportion 
should  take  the  place  now  usurped  by  arbitrary  choice 
and  chance.  According  as  the  services  are  in  succession 
undertaken,  so  the  money  ought  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  each.  For  the  money  is  due  to  the 
active,  and  not  to  the  idle,  who  lounge  about  at  home  and 
babble  to  one  another  concerning  the  military  exploits  of 
the  mercenaries. 

The  three  Olynthiac  Oraiums  attest  Demosthenes'  con- 
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The  oiyn-  ception  of  the  situation,  and  the  use  made  of 
thianWar.  Jt  by  him,  in  order  to  raise  his  native  city 
(B.'&W^).  from  its  humiliation.  They  form  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  activity;  he  labored  indefatiga- 
bly  to  influence  both  young  and  old,  and  for  the  first  time 
had  the  satisfiEiction  of  exercising  an  effect,  which  detemuned 
the  policy  of  the  Athenians.  Olynthus  was  admitted  into 
the  Atdc  Confederacy  on  very  considerate  conditions ;  and 
thirty  vessels,  which  already  formed  a  squadron  under 
Chares,  together  with  eight  newly  manned,  took  their 
departure  for  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  where  the  war  was 
already  in  full  progress  (Ol.  cviL  4;  b.  c.  349-8). 


Its  outbreak  was  in  several  respects  very  unwelcome  to 
Philip.  Hitherto  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  let 
the  impulse  to  everything  which  occurred  proceed  from 
himself;  now,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  other 
schemes,  in  order  to  confront  a  sudden  resistance.  He 
had  expected  that  the  Chalcidian  towns  would  willingly 
submit  to  the  position  of  Macedonian  vassal-states,  and 
would  gradually  pass  among  his  dominions.  The  rising 
on  the  part  of  Olynthus  was  therefore  a  very  unwelcome 
sign  to  him  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  was  still 
alive  in  the  Greek  cf)mmunitie8,  and  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  the  ill-will  of  the  Olynthians  towards 
Athens,  and  to  unite  those  who  had  long  been  mutual  ene- 
mies against  himself.  Olynthus  was  still  a  dangerous  foe, 
a  town  of  10,000  citizens,  lying  in  a  strong  position  and 
provided  with  a  good  military  organization;  its  proximity 
to  his  kingdom  enabled  it  to  be  in  readiness  to  seize  any 
fevorable  opportunity;  and,  if  the  territory  of  its  Confede- 
ration with  its  numerous  harbors  became  the  r^ular 
station  of  an  Attic  naval  force,  this  would  be  placed  in 
possession  of  all  the  advantages  which  hitherto  the  king 
had  had  in  his  favor  as  against  the  Athenians ;  and  every 
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Boccess  obtamed  by  them  might  occasion  risings  in  the 
newly  conquered  portions  of  his  dominions.* 

But  the  Athenians  even  in  the  critical  mo-     ^j^^^ 
ment  did  everything  by  halves,  so  that  such  JJJjifi^J^n.^ 
sacrifices  as  they  made  were  likewise  uselessly  ol  orii.  4. 
wasted.    No   citizens   had    sailed  out  under  ^^  ^  ***^^ 
Chares ;  a  property-tax  had  been  proposed,  but  not  carried 
out ;  the  surplus  moneys  were  expended  upon  the  festivals 
just  as  before,  as  if  absolute  peace  had  reigned ;  and  the 
government  was,  in  spite  of  all  the  assaults  of  Demos- 
thenes, strong  enough  to  prevent,  as  unnecessary  innova- 
tions, the  financial  reforms  demanded  by  the  war.     Even 
now  the  civic  community  was  not  united,  but  divided  into 
parties.    Each  party  had  its  spokesman,  by  whom  it  was 
led,  its  general,  whom  it  &vored,  and  a  clamorous  follow- 
ing, which  thoughtlessly  gave  its  assent    One  party  was 
for  Chares,  the  other  for  Charidemus.     Against  the  serried 
ranks  of  these  parties  a  solitary  orator  was  unable  to  effect 
anything;  and  the  misfortune  of  the  city  lay  in  this,  that 
when  order  ought  to  have  reigned,  arbitrary  decisions  pre- 
vailed, and  where  freedom  ought  to  have  obtained,  there 
force  and  dependence  held  sway. 

The  Olynthians  sent  a  second  embassy;  whereupon  a 

*  As  to  '.he  dates  and  seqaenoe  of  the  OHyiUhiao  Oration*:  the  Firet  (accord- 
ing to  Dionysins,  the  Third)  mentions  the  alllAnco  in  process  of  formation 
between  Olynthas  and  Athens :  the  Second  (the  First  according  to  Oiooys.) 
especially  insists  upon  the  ethical  points  of  yiew,  which  would  be  unsuitable, 
were  the  action  to  be  supposed  already  set  afloat;  and  in  truth  in  the  Third 
(the  Second  according  to  Dionys.)  we  have  the  earliest  endeavor  to 
determine  the  Athenians  to  action.  In  all  three  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
succor  as  having  been  actually  fnmished.  Cf.  Rehdantz,  DemotA,  mugew. 
Btden,  1865,  p.  29.~Admlsslon  of  Olynthus  into  the  Confederation :  Boeckh, 
PiibLEe.ofAtk,,Yo\,  1.,  p.  117,  Note  [Eng.  Tr.];  Bdhneke,  Fartchagm,  l6l.— 
The  three  expeditions  of  succor:  Phllochorus  op.  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  1.  9, 734; 
Bchifer,  IL  151,  where,  according  to  the  supplementation  of  the  Fragment 
suggested  by  von  Herwarden  (DInmjfi.  Epitl.  Orit.^  1861,  p.  10),  the  reading  now 
stands :  rpii}pci«  Si  rpUtcovra  rftf  fierft  Xipvfntt  ical  At  awtvKfifmvQM  &rrw  (the 
30  were  accordingly  a  squadron  already  assembled,  the  8  a  subseqnent 
addition).  Between  the  words  miAiiaxi^y  ivoii^arro  and  col  jSoif^tov 
iwtiitpap  there  is  in  the  Ambronamm  a  lacuna  of  eighteen  letters. 

13* 
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second  body  of  auxiliaries  was  despatched,  this  time  under 
Charidemus,  who  fix)m  the  Hellespont  gave  aid  to  the 
hard-pressed  city  with  4,000  light-armed  troops  and  150 
horsemen ;  joint  raids  were  made  upon  the  royal  territory, 
and  prisoners  were  brought  in,  among  them  some  Macedo- 
nians of  high  rank. 

But  these  petty  advantages  soon  disappeared,  when 
king  Philip,  having  returned  from  Thessaly,  opened  a  se- 
cond campaign,  and  now  showed  himself  thoroughly  in 
earnest  He  rapidly  took  one  federal  town  after  the  other. 
The  majority  surrendered  on  his  approach  ;  the  gates  of 
others  were  opened  by  treason.  The  Olynthians,  routed 
in  two  set  battles,  attempted  the  course  of  negotiation,  but 
were  harshly  rejected ;  for,  they  were  now  told,  tho  alter- 
natives were,  that  they  must  evacuate  Olynthus,  or  king 
Philip  Macedonia.  They  had  accordingly  to  arm  for  the 
final  struggle.  Their  walls  were  still  intact,  they  still  re- 
tained freedom  of  movement  towards  the  side  of  the  sea, 
and  looked  out  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  Attic 
ships.  For  they  had  sent  to  Athens  for  a  third  time  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  had  actually  resolved  upon 
making  a  levy  among  the  citizens.  For  this  had  been  ex- 
pressly requested  by  the  Olynthians  in  consequence  of 
their  experiences  with  regard  to  the  mercenaries  of  Chari- 
demus.  But  of  4,000  hoplites  only  half  assembled  under 
Chares ;  and  even  these  came  too  late.  The  Athenians 
had  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  power  of  resistance  in 
the  Chalcidians ;  their  numerous  towns  were  severally 
hard  to  defend,  their  civic  communities  with  their  many 
non-Greek  elements  were  untrustworthy,  and  were  more- 
over rendered  effete  by  luxury  and  Thracian  love  of 
drink.  Again,  more  protracted  troubles  in  Thessaly  had 
been  reckoned  upon.  Finally  it  was  the  north-wind,  the 
officious  ally  of  king  Philip,  which  about  the  middle  of 
the  summer  kept  the  approaching  vessels  at  a  distance 
from  the  coasts.     Before  they  arrived,  Olynthus  fell  by 
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treason.    The  two  cavalry  commanderHy  Las-     p^,  ^^ 
thenes  and  Euthycratee,  having  been  gained  oiynthu*. 
over  by    Macedonian   gold,  contrived  so  to  ^'^^^^^^ 
arrange  matters,  that  on  the   occasion  of  a 
sally  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  a  considerable  division  of 
the  cavalry  was  cut  off  by  the  Macedonians,  to  whom  at 
the  same  time  an  entrance  was  opened  into  the  city. 

Philip  in  the  fullest  sense  carried  out  his  threat  A 
judgment  of  unexampled  severity  was  to  quench  every 
remnant  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  of  liberty ;  the  flames  of 
the  burning  city,  and  of  the  towns  of  its  Confederation, 
were  to  shine  across  to  all  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago 
as  a  terrible  sign  of  warning.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Greek  nation  was  annihilated  together  with  its  habita- 
tions ;  numberless  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  led  a  prosper- 
ous life,  became  fugitive  mendicants.  And  indeed  the  lot 
of  those  who  saved  life  and  liberty  was  happy  iu  compari- 
son with  the  &te  of  those  who,  like  the  majority  of  the 
Olynthians,  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  conqueror  and  were 
sold  into  slavery,  while  their  possessions  were  burnt  to 
ashes  or  flung  as  booty  to  the  mercenaries.  The  haughty 
city  of  Olyuthus  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
together  with  it  thirty-two  towns  inhabited  by  Greeks  and 
flourishing  as  commercial  communities.  The  mines  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  for  the  royal  treasury ;  with  this  ex- 
ception the  whole  of  Chalcidice  became  a  desert ;  and 
the  seal  was  set  upon  the  shame  of  the  overthrow  by  the 
&ct  that  Hellenes,  such  as  e.  g.  Anaxandrides  (p.  199) 
and  Satyrus  (p.  195),  condescended  to  gloriiy  by  their 
arts  the  festival  of  victory  held  by  the  king  at  Dium ; 
nor  could  anything  more  clearly  attest  in  his  eyes  the  de- 
cay of  the  nation,  than  to  find  the  Greeks  willing  to  turn 
to  account  the  ruin  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  accept  gifts  of  landed  property 
and  of  articles  of  value,  Greeks  being  actually  seen  re- 
turning from  the  scene  of  the  calamity  accompanied  by 
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women  and  children  in  fetters,  whom  they  owed  to  the 
grace  of  the  conqueror. 

Reception  ^^  ^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *  Spectacle  roused  in- 
?hiSms*l^  dignationin  all  more  generous  minds;  and, 
Athens.  j^fter  the  first  paralyzing  impression  of  terror 

^^48)^^  ^  ^*'  ^^  passed  away,  sympathy  and  readiness  to 
help  were  shown  in  many  places,  and  most  of 
all  in  that  city  which  was  most  nearly  interested,  and 
which  after  a  long-enduring  quarrel  had  in  the  last  hour 
allied  itself  with  the  Olynthians,  who  since  the  advance  of 
the  Macedonian  power  ought  to  have  recognized  its  one 
support  in  Athens.  The  overthrow  of  Olynthus  was  a  ter- 
rible judgment  upon  the  jealousy  between  Hellenic  dties. 
But  Athens  too  could  not  fail  to  be  now  seized  by  a  simi- 
lar feeling  of  shame  to  that  which  had  followed  upon  the 
fall  of  Miletus  and  upon  that  of  Platsese,  who  had  likewise 
been  so  bitterly  deceived  in  the  hopes  they  had  set  upon 
her.  On  the  present  occasion  there  again  remained  noth- 
ing for  the  Athenians  but  to  mitigate  the  distress  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  fugitives  were, 
like  the  Platseans,  admitted  as  citizens  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city ;  the  courts  condemned  those  citizens  who 
ill-treated  captive  Olynthian  women ;  and  the  curse  of  the 
community  was  pronounced  upon  the  two  men  who  had 
betrayed  Olynthus.* 

Turn  In  the  ^^  ^*^^  of  Olynthus  signified  a  fresh  defeat 
^bu\us  ^^^  Athens ;  and  it  might  be  supposed,  that  it 

would  have  at  the  same  time  inflicted  a  defeat 
upon  the  national  party,  who  had  urged  on  the  war,  and 
that  their  opponents  would  have  held  sway  more  absolute- 
ly than  before  in  the  city.    The  citizens  had  been  deeply 

•  Charidemns  (second  expedition):  Phflochorus;  Theopomp.  op.  Athen. 
436  (Capture  of  Derdas,  who  was  probably  a  brother-in-law  of  Philip :  B5h- 
neke, «. «.  674).  Chares  (third  expedition,  first  levy  of  citisens) :  Schftfer,  it 
13a,  Ul.  Fall  of  Olynthus :  Diod.  xtL  63.  Olympic  festival :  Dem.  zix.  193. 
Psephism  against  the  traitors,  1 267. 
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stirred  by  these  great  events ;  and  during  their  course  De- 
mosthenes had  acquired  an  entirely  new  position.  -He  was 
not  made  responsible  for  the  useless  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions ;  it  was  felt  that  their  failure  had  been  nothing  but 
a  justification  of  his  views :  and  the  penetrating  effect  of 
his  words  is  best  shown  from  the  &ct,  that  the  government 
party,  which  he  had  so  uncompromisingly  attacked,  now 
saw  occasion  to  approach  its  policy  to  that  of  Demosthenes. 
Eubulus  had  indeed  at  all  times  wished  to  see  the  honor 
and  property  of  the  State  safe ;  he  had,  moreover,  invaria- 
bly expended  part  of  the  surplus  upon  the  navy  and  the 
harbors-of-war ;  he  was  no  adherent  of  Philip's ;  but  he 
believed  it  necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  confine  them- 
selves to  defending  their  own,  instead  of  irritating  the  king 
and  advancing  independently.  But  now  he  took  courage 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  a  more  manly 
spirit.  As  if  his  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opened,  he  now 
perceived  the  threatening  cloud,  to  which  Demosthenes 
had  been  so  long  pointing,  and  now  for  his  part  too  recog- 
nized the  necessity  incumbent  upon  the  State  of  abandon- 
ing its  attitude  of  expectant  inaction,  securing  allies  to  its 
side,  and  at  the  head  of  states  holding  the  same  views  as 
itself  confronting  the  enemy  of  the  fatherland.  By  reason 
of  the  extreme  flabbiness  and  want  of  fixity  which  charac* 
terized  his  political  views,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing this  change  of  movement ;  moreover,  he  found  among 
his  adherents  men  enough,  who  readily  exerted  themselves 
in  order  to  use  this  occasion  for  putting  down  him  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  spokesman  of  the  national  policy. 
In  particular  he  was  assisted  by  a  man  who,  while  more 
able  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  meet  Demosthenes 
on  equal  terms  as  an  orator,  was  decidedly  his  superior  in 
many  oratorical  gifts  which  exercised  a  great  effect  upon 
the  people,  especially  in  the  self-ingratiating  charm  of  per- 
sonal appearance  and  in  euphony  of  speech.  This  was 
iSschines,  the  son  of  Atrometus. 
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iEsohines  ^®  ^^  descended  from  an  ancient  dvic 
the  orator.  fiunily,  but  One  which  had  lost  its  po^on 
during  the  Peloponneeian  War,  had  therefore  taken  to 
migratory  courses,  and  had  fallen  into  all  kinds  of  adven- 
turous industries.  Hb  &ther  had  for  a  time  moved  about 
as  a  mercenary  in  foreign  service,  and  had  then  set  up  a 
primary  school  at  Athens ;  his  mother  is  said  to  have  filled 
the  place  of  priestess  in  the  foreign  Mysterious  cults,  which 
at  diat  time  were  very  much  in  fisishion  (voL  iv.  p.  82), 
and  to  have  made  commercial  profit  out  of  the  superstition 
of  the  multitude.  This  restless  industrial  activity  had 
likewise  descended  to  their  sons,  all  three  of  whom  by 
means  of  flexibility  of  manner  and  a  variety  of  talents  con- 
trived to  work  their  way  up  to  considerable  connexions 
and  influential  positions.  This  was  the  direct  contraiy  of 
the  position  in  life  of  Demosthenes,  who  opposes  him- 
self to  them  with  all  the  pride  of  the  citizen-class  estab- 
lished in  its  paternal  inheritance,  r^arding  as  dishonorable 
not  so  much  particular  professions  followed  by  the  &ther 
and  the  brothers  of  .£schines,  as  rather  the  restless  transi- 
tion from  this  to  that,  the  incessant  change,  the  want  of 
dignity,  the  dependence  on  party-leaders,  and  above  all  the 
concentrated  attention  to  making  a  way  in  the  world, 
which  determined  their  entire  course  of  action.  Most  va- 
riegated of  all  was  the  life  of  .^Ischines  himself.  Bom 
about  01.  xc.  2 ;  b.  g.  390,  he  first  b^an  in  his  fiither's 
school-room  to  deserve  well  of  his  kind  by  grinding  ink 
and  scrubbing  benches,  then  he  served  in  the  field,  at 
Mantinea  and  in  Euboea,  whence  he  was  permitted  to 
bring  home  the  despatch  announcing  the  victory  of  Pho- 
cion  (p.  278) ;  next,  he  did  duty  as  scribe  to  all  manner 
of  subordinate  public  officers,  wherein  he  acquired  a  routine 
experience  as  a  "  porer  over  records,"  and  rose  from  the 
position  of  copying-clerk  to  the  work  of  compiling  state- 
papers.  But  he  felt  within  him  a  soul  for  higher  things, 
and  a  need  for  a  wider  recognition.    He  was  a  bei-eq^rU, 
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aiid  obeyed  the  impulse  which  called  him  to  the  stage.  He 
let  himself  out  to  wandering  protagonists  or  theatrical 
managers  (p.  194),  until  he  threw  himself  once  more  into 
public  affairs,  and  now  from  his  former  subordinate  posi- 
tions rapidly  rose  to  higher  places.  He  was  several  times 
chosen  writer  to  the  State, — and  this  through  the  influence 
of  the  omnipotent  party-chiefe,  of  whom  he  became  an 
officious  follower,  first  of  Aristophon  and  then  of  Eubulus. 
In  these  days,  when  all  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  well- 
organized  party-associations  (pp.  126,  295),  it  was  possible 
by  means  of  skilful  ways  and  servile  officiou«ness  to  secure 
the  fevor  of  those  in  power,  and,  even  without  being  a  per- 
son of  mark,  to  be  brilliantly  successful  in  candidatures 
for  the  offices  of  honor  in  the  republic.  Tbu.i  jE.,ohin©» 
the  brothers  of  -Eschines  became  generals  and  *nd  Eubuius. 
envoys,  and  he  became  himself  the  confidential  friend  of 
Eubulus,  and  an  orator  and  leader  of  public  affairs.  As 
an  orator  too  he  was  the  direct  reverse  of  Demosthenes ;  for 
his  eloquence  was  not  based  upon  serious  studies,  but  upon 
happy  presence  of  mind  and  natural  versatility,  which  were 
supported  by  imaginative  power,  vivacity  of  sentiment, 
a  fine  intelligence  and  extensive  practice  in  delivery. 
JEschines  always  remained  an  actor,  who  regarded  the 
cause  which  he  advocated  as  a  part  in  a  play,  in  which  it 
behooved  him  to  display  his  skill,  and  to  keep  his  own  in- 
terests in  view. 

Thus  he  was  now  all  the  more  ready  to  attach  himself 
to  the  policy  of  Eubulus,  inasmuch  as  it  offered  him  the 
most  welcome  opportuuity  for  brilliant  orations.  He  too 
might  now  deliver  Philippics,  and  speak  with  great  pathos 
of  the  mission  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  city  of 
Athens  by  her  ancestors.  As  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  so  Athens  must  now  also  gather  and  array  tlic 
resources  of  the  population  for  the  struggle  imminent  on 
behalf  of  her  hearths  and  her  freedom.  In  Peloponnesus 
the  tendency  of  public  opinion  waa    favorable ;  here  a 
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body  of  adherents  ought  to  be  formed,  a  strong  patriot 
party,  before  Philip  should  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  the  lesser  states  to  his  side.  He  spoke  as  a  prophet 
speaks,  and  bore  himself  precisely  as  if  the  evil  foe  of  the 
fatherland  were  a  discovery  of  his  own.  The  confederates 
ought  to  be  summoned  to  a  congress,  and  thus  the  city  of 
Athens  ought  to  be  made  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  the  centre  of  free  and  freedom-loving  Greece. 

This  congress-policy  was  at  bottom  nothing  but  a 
feebler  version  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  former  desired  to  turn  to  account  for  them- 
selves the  high  spirit  which  he  had  awakened ;  they  desired 
to  appropriate  his  patriotic  points  of  view,  without  their 
inconvenient  consequences ;  unwilling  at  once  to  renounce 
the  easy  comfort  of  the  system  of  Eubulus,  they  intended 
to  seek  to  renew  the  glory  of  the  past  by  means  of 
speeches  and  negotiations,  instead  of  by  personal  service 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices.  The  citizens  of  course  gladly 
gave  themselves  up  to  this  delusion ;  and  great  expecta- 
tions followed  the  envoys  who  were  despatched  to  the 
widest  variety  of  regions  in  Hellas,  as  in  the  times  of 
Themistocles  (vol.  ii.  p.  301).  -Eschines  repaired  to 
Megalopolis,  where  he  made  indignant  speeches  against 
all  the  traitors  who  took  the  side  of  the  barbarian  king ;  in- 
deed, the  very  communities  which  at  the  critical  moment 

^.^chines       ^^   ^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^®    lurch    (p.    261),    WCTC 

In  Peio-  called  upon  to  confide  in  Athens  and  to  ally 

^,     ,,, ,     themselves  with  her,  as    the    Great    Power 

01.  cvill.  1  .... 

(B.  c  348).  whose  mission  it  was  to  direct  the  afiairs  of  the 
nation.  At  Athens  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
immediately  inspired  by  the  fiall  of  Olynthus,  serious 
armaments  were  entered  upon.  The  city  seemed  now  to 
be  exposed  without  defence  to  the  vengeance  of  the  king ; 
the  walls  were  repaired;  the  Chersonnesus  was  made 
Bccure ;  the  watch  over  the  sea  was  intensified  * 

*  Concerning  JCschines :  Schftfer,  i.  191.    The  year  of  his  birth  according 
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This  warlike  state  of  feeling  was,  however,  neither 
universal  nor  thoroughly  effective.  On  the  contrary, 
already  during  the  conflict  on  account  of  Olynthus  the 
first  manifestations  of  a  longing  for  peace,  which  longing 
had  been  momentarily  repressed,  but  had  already  grown 
to  a  considerable  strength,  had  revealed  themselves ;  and 
a  quite  peculiar  occasion  had  allowed  this  tendency  to  find 
open  expression.  A  citizen  of  Athens,  Phrynon  by  name, 
had  during  the  season  of  the  Olympic  festival  (01.  cviiL 
i. ;  B.  c.  348),  been  captured  by  Macedonian  privateers, 
and  had  then  been  liberated  for  a  ransom.  rj,^^ 
Now,  Phrynon  considered,  that,  because  his  phJlSon, 
capture  was  a  violation  of  the  Sacred  Peace, 
he  could  claim  a  repayment  of  the  ransom ;  and  he  sup- 
plicated the  civic  assembly  to  acknowledge  his  claim  and 
to  take  up  his  case.  Matters  of  personal  interest  of  this 
kind  were  habitually  treated  with  special  favor  at  Athens ; 
and  thus  this  affair  too  was  in  the  midst  of  the  war  deemed 
of  sufiicient  importance  to  cause  the  despatch  of  an  en- 
voy concerning  it  into  the  Macedonian  camp. 

To  the  king  this  mission  was  extremely  welcome.    It 
suited  his  wishes  to  find  himself  regarded  as  a  prince  with 
whom    business  was  carried  on  according  to  Hellenic 
federal  law;  no  equally  admirable    opportunity    could 
have  been  furnished  him,  for  playing  a  magnanimous  part 
in  a  matter  which  was  without  the  slightest     pjiry„on 
importance  to  him,  and  for  thus  testifying  his  etesiphon 
respect  for  the  national  ordinances ;  lastly,  he  ^p"*^'" 
was  gratified  to  observe  what  petty  affairs  occu- 
pied the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  appeared  to  be 
confronting  him  in  a  more  threatening  attitude  than  ever 
before.     And  the  king  was  at  all  times  specially  skilfiil  in 
taking  advantage  of  insignificant  occurrences  of  this  de- 
scription, so  as  to  confer  obligations  upon  men  of  note,  and 

to  the  same,  i.  49.    TpatiiutroKv^v :  Dem.  xviii.  200.    Tpofiitan^  r^  w6ktmt; 
xU  249.    EnToy :  { 10  and  304. 
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in  the  midst  of  his  camp  to  begin  to  weave  the  unohserred 
threads,  which  for  his  ulterior  purposes  he  desired  to  hold 
in  his  hands. 

As  he  had  intended,  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon,  the  en- 
voy, returned  in  a  highly  contented  frame  of  mind  from 
his  headquarters,  and  reported  to  the  dvic  assembly  the 
extreme  courtesy  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
king.  He  was,  they  stated,  anything  but  the  raging  fiend 
and  barbarian,  as  which  he  was  usually  depicted  on  the 
orators'  tribune,  but  on  the  contrary,  obliging,  affiible,  and 
devoted  to  Hellenic  manners.  The  impression  received  by 
them  communicated  itself  to  the  civic  assembly ;  and  such 
was  the  mood  produced,  that  Philocrates,  one  of  those  who 
had  earliest  entered  into  relations  with  the  Macedonian 
court,  was  able  immediately  to  move  that,  in  case  the  king 
entertained  an  intention  of  concluding  peace,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  send  a  herald.  This  contravened  a  previous 
proposal  which,  in  accordance  with  a  precedent  of  earlier 
times  (vol.  iL  p.  334),  had  made  penal  any  n^otiation 
with  the  enemy  of  the  land.  The  motion  was  passed; 
and,  although  it  remained  for  the  present  without  results, 
yet  the  path  had  been  opened,  and  Philip  had  through  his 
partisans  established  a  firm  footing  at  Athens. 

If,  then,  already  during  the  war  a  tendency  towards 
peace  made  a  way  for  itself,  how  much  more  was  this  the 
case  after  the  war  was  over !  The  king  now  held  all  the 
coasts  and  port-towns  of  Thrace  completely  in  his  hands ; 

Wii»he8        ^^    armies    marched    unopposed    fifom    the 

for  peace  on  southern  border  of  Thessaly  up  to  the  Helles- 
either  side.  %m 

pont  and  the  Bosporus.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, still  remained  to  the  Athenians  of  possessions  beyond 
the  sea,  was  now  in  immediate  peril ;  and  if  the  war  were 
now  to  continue,  what  means  existed  fi)r  rendering  them 
secure,  after  the  one  ally  had  fallen  ?  With  reference  to 
Amphipolis  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  sole  hope  of 
the  Athenians  was  based  on  the  attempt  to  give  validity 
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to  their  claims  by  means  of  a  peaceable  understanding  with 
Philip.  The  king  himself,  it  was  well  known,  had  no  in- 
terest in  seeing  the  war  continue  ;  the  coasts  of  his  empire 
suffered  heavily  from  it,  the  mercantile  navy  could  not  de- 
velop itself,  nor  general  prosperity  prevail.  By  land 
Philip  felt  himself  not  less  impeded  by  Athens ;  for  he  re- 
quired to  seek  to  obtain,  by  means  of  a  pacification,  free- 
dom of  action  for  his  operations  in  Central  Greece.  Last- 
ly, he  was  much  interested  in  establishing  relations  of  alli- 
ance and  friendship  with  the  Athenians,  because  their 
course  of  conduct  determined  that  of  the  other  Hellenes, 
who  still  shrank  from  any  overtures  on  his  part  Under 
these  circumstances  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  on  fair  terms 
might  be  regarded  as  possible ;  and  even  the  most  zealous 
patriots  seriously  contemplated  such  a  transaction. 

Thus  strangely,  then,  had  the  relations  between  the 
several  parties  shifted.  While  Eubulus  and  -^chines 
eagerly  preached  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  Demosthenes 
supported  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  and  declared  it  to  bo 
folly  to  bind  oneself  down  to  perpetual  hostilities.  He 
was  at  this  time  again  the  one  man  who  pursued  a  fixed 
policy.  He  perceived  how,  under  present  circumstance?, 
Athens  could  only  lose  by  continuing  the  war,  and  that  in 
her  present  exhaustion  she  urgently  needed  a  period  of  a 
cessation  of  arms,  in  order  to  gather  fresh  strength  and  to 
form  a  league  of  allies,  which  could  not  be  brought  to- 
gether during  the  war. 

Those  who  were  Macedonian  at  heart  encouraged  the 
inclination  for  peace,  and  were  most  vigorously  supported 
by  the  king,  when  a  new  opportunity  was  afforded  him  for 
conferring  a  favor.  The  question  was  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Athenians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  Olynthus. 
Aristodemus,  the  actor,  was  sent  to  Macedonia  on  business; 
and  since  he  as  well  as  the  Athenians  who  had  been  at 
once  liberated  unanimously  testified  to  an  urgent  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  to  convert  his  hostile  relations  with 
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Athens  into  peace  and  an  alliance,  Philocrates  took  the 
second  step  in  his  well-considered  course  of  action,  and 
proposed  the  despatch  of  an  embassy,  which  should  call 
upon  the  king  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Athens,  in  order 
to  negotiate  with  the  city.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  Uien, 
that  for  the  first  time  men  of  the  most  diverse  party-stand- 
points combined ;  for  Eubulus,  too,  had  again  receded  from 
his  war-policy,  which  had  not  been  so  very  seriously  intended, 
and  came  forward  in  support  of  Philocrates.    Amidst  uni- 

EmbMsy  vcrsal  asscnt  and  joyous  expectations  an  em- 
to  Peiia.  bassy  was  named  in  February  346,  consisting 

(■."a  34«).  *  of  ten  men,  among  them  Philocrates  as  pro- 
poser of  the  motion,  Aristodemus,  Phrynon, 
-Eschines,  to  whom,  on  the  suggestion  of  Philocrates,  was 
added  Demosthenes.  The  eleventh  was  a  representative 
of  the  Attic  Federal  Council,  Aglaocreon  of  Tenedos ;  for 
it  seemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  dty, 
as  well  as  with  the  interests  of  the  confederates,  that 
Athens  should  not  treat  as  a  single  city,  but  as  that  hold- 
ing the  primacy  among  her  confederates. 

Instructions  in  a  definite  form  could  not  be  given  to  the 
envoys  on  their  mission ;  for  they  were  merely  to  find  out 
the  intentions  of  the  king.  But  all  sincere  statesmen  at 
Athens  were  at  one  on  this  point:  that  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  any  honest  peace,  unless  the  king,  in  accordance 
with  his  promise,  were  to  surrender  Amphipolis,  and  to 
give  pledges  for  the  status  quo  of  territorial  possessions, 
particularly  in  the  Chersonnesus. 

For  king  Philip  it  was  a  triumph,  compensating  for 
many  campaigns,  when  he  gave  audience  at  Pella  to  the 
Attic  embassy,  the  mere  composition  of  which  clearly 
proved  to  him  that  the  desire  for  peace  united  all  parties, 
and  brought  to  his  court  his  most  decided  adversaries.  He 
now  had  them  before  him  in  a  sphere  of  action  where  he 
was  to  a  far  higher  degree  their  superior  than  even  in  land 
or  maritime  war. 
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He  listened  benevolently  to  the  orations  of     jgachinea 
the  envoys,  one  after  the  other.     The  fullest  J^^n^JJ^ 
and  best  composed  was  that  of  JEschines,  who  p®'^ 
spoke  before  Demosthenes,  the  youngest  and  the  last  of  the 
envoys ;  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  found  himself  falter- 
ing, and  in  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  encouragements 
of  the  king,  to  have  lapsed  into  silence — so  jEschines  re- 
lates, doubtless  exaggerating.    But  it  may  well  be  believed, 
considering  the    awkwardness  which  clung  to  him   by 
nature,  that  Demosthenes  felt  confused  among  surround- 
ings which  were  utterly  strange  to  him.     His  passionate 
character  made  him  ill-suited  for  the  artistic  orations  of 
diplomacy;  and,  moreover,  he  could  not  but  feel  specially 
ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  so  vio- 
lently attacked.     Finally,  if  .^Ischines,  in  order  to  put 
himself  forward  at  the  expense  of  others,  discussed  the 
subjects  which  according  to  a  previous  agreement  he  was 
to  have  left  to  the  speaker  succeeding  him,  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  that  in  this  audience  Demosthenes  found 
no  opportunity  for  giving  proofe  of  his  art  as  an  orator. 
But  in  the  ears  of  the  king,  the  phrases  of  iEIschines 
must  have  likewise  had  a  very  ridiculous  sound,  when  that 
orator  went  back  to  the  times  of  Theseus  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  claims  of  Athens  upon  Amphipolis,  as  if 
the  question  were  one  concerning  a  disputed  inheritance, 
which  admitted  of  being  settled  by  the  evidence  of  femily 
papers.    But  Philip,  instead  of  allowing  his  real  sentiments 
to  become  apparent,  most  graciously  responded  to  the 
speeches  which  he  had  heard,  and  was  gratified  by  the  sur- 
prising impression  palpably  made  upon  all  by  the  skilful- 
ness  of  his  answer.     With  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  he 
declared  gently,  but  firmly:  that  in  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  he  could  not  give  up  such  places  as  Amphipolis 
and  Potidsea;  the  status  quo  of  the  possessions  held  on 
either  side  he  was  gladly  ready  to  acknowledge  as  the  basi:3 
of  a  peace;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  held  out  to  the  Athe- 
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nians  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  advantages  from  the 
actual  conclusion  of  an  alliance. 

Those  who  heard  the  report  of  the  envoys  on  their  re- 
turn home,  could  not  long  fail  to  perceive  how  admirably 
Philip  had  turned  the  entire  mission  to  account  for  his 
own  interests.  Philocrates  and  iE^hiues  had  become  de- 
cided partisans  of  the  king.  They  represented  everything 
in  the  most  satisfisustory  light,  and  never  wearied  of  extol- 
ling their  reception  at  court  The  terrible  enemy  of  the 
nation  had  become  an  unselfish  friend  and  benefieu^r, 
the  barbarian  a  perfect  Hellene.  Demosthenes  alone 
maintained  a  dignified  bearing.  To  him  it  was  a  necessity 
of  life  to  carry  on  everything  in  which  he  engaged  with 
full  seriousness ;  and  for  this  reason  he  had,  from  the  mo- 
ment when — according  to  his  most  thorough  conviction — 
he  was  bound  to  advise  against  the  continuance  of  a  hope- 
less war,  worked  with  the  most  single-minded  zeal  for  the 
consummation  of  the  peace.  In  his  view,  everything  de- 
pended upon  that  peace  being  brought  about  soon,  in  or- 
der that  by  its  settled  conclusion  the  hands  of  the  king 
might  likewise  be  bound,  and  he  deprived  of  his  oppor- 
tunities for  further  intervention.  For  this  reason  he  had 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  hastened  the  despatch  of  the 
embassy ;  for  the  same  reason  he  now  met  with  severe  re- 
monstrance the  futile  talk  about  the  personal  bearing  of 
Philip.  He  demanded  that  the  question  at  issue  should 
alone  be  kept  in  view,  and  did  what  he  could  to  have  the 
necessary  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  the  en- 
voys who  had  been  announced,  and  to  have  the  business 
speedily  settled.* 

It  was  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  when  the  envoys  ar- 
rived. In  order  to  show  himself  polite  towards  the 
Athenians,  Philip  had  selected  personages  of  the  highest 
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rank — ^Eurylochus,  and  with  him  the  king's  two  most  inti- 
mate associates,  of  best-proved  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  the  council-board,  Ajitipater  th?!j^?iJU? 
and   Parmenio.*    Demosthenes  provided   for  J^^^ing  a* 
their  recepnon ;  as  to   outward  forms  nothing  p««<^«- 
was  to  be  neglected,  in  order  worthily  to  return  J^^^^v"**  *  ^*' 
the  hospitality  shown  to  the  Athenians.  There-  ^^^  j^   .^ 
upon  ensued  the  decisive  discussions  in  the 
civic  assembly,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion 
(April  the  15th  and  16th).    They  Were  livelier  than  the 
Macedonians  might  have  expected  after  their  fir^t  impres- 
sion as  to  the  state  of  opinion  at  Athens ;  the  royal  mes- 
sage exercised  no  satisfactory  effect    And  how  could  it 
have  been  otherwise  ? 

True,  the  message  sounded  very  gracious.  The  potent 
king  solemnly  declared  his  wish  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Athens,  in  which  both  states  with  their  allies  on  either 
side  should  guarantee  to  one  another  the  datus  quo  of 
their  territorial  possessions,  and  at  the  same  time  enter 
into  a  mutual  promise  of  armed  aid  against  all  acts  of 
hostility.  Freedom  of  intercourse  was  to  begin  at  once ; 
to  the  AthcQians  it  was  to  be  reserved  to  render  the  sea 
secure,  and  any  State  practising  piracy  was  to  be  treated 
as  an  enemy  by  both  parties.  But,  examined  more  nar- 
rowly, this  message  was  in  itself,  according  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  its  terms,  the  most  disadvantageous  of  bases  for 
an  agreement  For  in  the  case  of  a  State,  which  had, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  invariably  lost  ground,  the  ac- 
knowledgment according  to  the  forms  of  international  law 
of  the  status  quo  signified  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  con- 
fession of  defeat  j  while,  in  the  case  of  Philip,  who  by 
craft  and  by  force  had  everywhere  over-reached  the  Athe- 
nians, it  meant  victory,  pure  and  simple ;  and  it  was  in 
truth  merely  a  bitter  mockery,  that  conditions  such  as  vic- 

*  ADt^teraad  Parmenio;  Dem.  xfx.60. 
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tor  dictates  to  the  vanquished,  should  be  clothed  in  the 
form  of  a  league  of  friendship  desiderated  bj  the  victor. 
The  advantages  of  free  traffic  likewise  principally  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Macedonian  coast-towns,  which  suffered  most 
during  the  blockade  on  trade ;  and  the  seemingly  honora- 
ble recognition  of  the  maritime  supremacy  as  due  to  the 
Athenians  was  after  all  at  bottom  simply  an  onerous  obli- 
gation, which  they  were  to  undertake  on  bdialf  of  Mace- 
donia. The  sum  of  the  advantages  gained  was  therefore 
to  be  limited  to  this :  that  Philip  bound  himself  to  leave 
to  the  Athenians,  their  actual  possessions,  of  course  for 
precisely  so  long  as  it  suited  him  to  observe  the  treaty. 

There  accordingly  arose  lively  manifestations  of  opposi- 
tion, when  Philocrates  placed  thb  message  before  the  as- 
sembly as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  and  recommended  its 
adoption.  But  the  force  of  opposition  was  crippled  from 
the  outset  by  the  iact,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suggest 
any  change  of  this  proposed  basis ;  it  stood  there  unaltera- 
bly fixed;  any  counter-motion  was  out  of  the  question; 
there  accordingly  only  remained  the  choice  between  ob- 
taining the  ardently  desired  repose  of  peace  on  these  con- 
ditions, or  rushing  at  once  into  a  more  violent  war,  and 
one  which  would  have  to  be  carried  on  without  allies, 
against  an  enemy  of  overpowering  strength,  whom  noth- 
ing could  prevent  from  inflicting  upon  Athens  her  death- 
blow by  means  of  the  conquest  of  the  Chersonnesus, — 
against  an  enemy,  who  had  quite  recently  shown  how  he 
was  able  to  chastise  the  defiance  of  his  adversaries. 

The  voices  of  impassioned  patriots,  who  desired  to  see  all 
n^otiations  on  such  a  basis  broken  off  without  frirther 
ado,  were  therefore  unable  to  create  an  impression.  There 
was  not,  however,  the  same  objection  to  an  attempt  being 
possibly  made,  by  means  of  an  alteration  in  the  terms  in 
which  Philocrates  had  drawn  up  his  proposals,  to  gain 
something  for  the  honor  and  the  advantage  of  Athens. 
Philocrates  had  introduced  a  clause,  whereby  of  the  cou- 
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federates  of  Athens,  to  whom  the  peace  was  to  be  ex- 
tended, two  were  expressly  excepted,  viz.  the  inhabitants 
of  Halus  in  Thessalj,  on  the  Pagassean  gulfi,  and  the  Pho- 
ciaus.  The  former  were  at  war  with  Philip,  the  latter 
with  Thebes.  Of  course  this  clause  had  been  drawn  up 
iu  the  interests,  and  by  conmiand  of,  Macedonia ;  but  it 
was  not  included  in  the  royal  message.  Accordingly 
there  was  more  freedom  of  action  left  on  this  head ;  and  it 
was  at  this  point  that  Demosthenes  intervened  in  the  de- 
bates, in  order  to  combat  the  proposals  of  Philocrates.  In 
this  endeavor  he  could  appeal  to  a  decree  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Attic  Naval  Confederation,  which  empowered  the 
Athenian  assembly  to  conclude  peace  with  Philip  for  the 
confederates  as  well  as  for  themselves,  but  with  this  addi- 
tion,— ^that  an  interval  of  three  months  should  be  fixed, 
during  which  the  other  Hellenic  communities  were  like- 
wise to  be  permitted  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  peace. 

This  demand  was  based  upon  a  very  intelli-  ^^  ^^^ 
gent  judgment  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs ;  pjjierid'^*^* 
and  the  idea  readily  suggests  itself,  that  De-  councu. 
mosthenes  had  borne  a  part  in  the  drawing-up  of  this 
resolution.  In  no  other  way  was  an  honest  and  lasting 
peace  possible,  and  one  which  could  not  at  any  moment  be 
called  into  question  by  Philip.  In  this  case  Athens  would 
re-assume  her  mission  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  Hellas, 
and  her  present  confederates  would  be  all  the  more  secure 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  in  proportion  as  the  greater 
number  of  parties  joined  the  treaty  of  peace.  Mytilene 
had  quite  recently  freed  herself  from  her  Tyrant,  and  re- 
newed the  league  with  Athens.  If  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed, a  league  of  Hellenes  might  once  more  form  itself, 
which  would  challenge  respect,  and  the  treaty  with  king 
Philip  might  receive  a  national  significance.  This  resolution 
of  the  confederates  was  therefore  recommended  by  Demos- 
thenes to  his  fellow-citizens  as  the  basis  of  the  peace ;  they 
recognized  the  truth,  that  thus  alone  the  honor  of  the  city 
14 
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would  be  satisfied,  and  a  real  peace  secured ;  and  it  ma 
only  the  advent  of  evening  which  prevented  the  adoption 
of  a  decree  in  this  sense,* 

Second  ^^  ^®  °^^^  ^^^  ^^  which  this  important 

debate.  quesdou  was  to  be  decided,  the  same  current  of 

rB.'aa46)f  opinion  prevailed.  Demosthenes  renewed  his 
loth  April  propositions ;  and  the  assembly  was  so  decidedly 
against  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  basis  brought 
forward  by  Philocrates,  that  its  author  was  prevented  by 
clamor  and  hisses  from  being  heard.  But  hereupon  it 
appeared,  that  under  these  circumstances  there  was  danger 
of  the  entire  project  of  peace  coming  to  nothing;  for  the 
Macedonians  declared  themselves  obliged  to  adhere  to  the 
motion  of  Philocrates  as  the  one  admissible  bads;  they 
very  well  understood  that  their  king  was  in  a  very  essen- 
tial d^ree  more  fettered  by  the  additional  paragraph 
suggested ;  and  that,  in  case  of  the  latter  reoeiving  \h% 
sanction  of  the  assembly,  it  was  only  by  means  of  an  open 
rupture  of  the  peace  that  he  would  be  able  to  execute 
ulterior  schemes  of  war  in  Hellas.  Only  if  his  intentions 
had  been  honestly  pacific,  could  he  have  assented  to  the 
proposition  of  Demosthenes.  Under  this  aspect  of  affiurs 
the  peace-party  was  obliged  in  the  second  assembly  to  un- 
dertake the  serious  task  of  inducing  the  citizens  to  change 
(heir  views;  and  no  hearing  being  accorded  to  Philocrates, 
it  was  now  the  turn  of  .Sschines.  He  was  still  supposed 
to  share  the  political  sentiments  of  Demosthenes;  indeed, 
on  the  journey  to  Pella  he  had  called  upon  the  latter  to 
join  him  in  keeping  a  strict  watch  over  the  members  of 
the  embassy  who  were  less  to  be  depended  upon  in  their 
relations  towards  Macedonia.  And  in  truth  on  ihe  first 
day  of  the  assembly  he  had  spoken  in  lively  terms  against 
Philocrates.  "Never,"  he  had  said,  "so  long  as  a  single 
Athenian  remains  alive,  shall  I  advise  the  adoption  of  such 

*  Resolution  of  the  Federal  Ck>anci1 :  JEschin.  iii.  69.    Mytalene  Joins  the 
Confederation :  Rangab4,  Antiq.  Ht'Um.  ii.  401. 
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a  peace  as  this;"  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  energeticallj 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  concluding  peace.  He  now 
abandoned  his  attitude  of  opposition,  and  very  skilfully 
passed  over  to  a  recommendation  of  peace  at  any  price. 
The  Athenians,  he  now  said,  ought  not  only  to  imitate  the 
greatness  of  their  ancestors,  but  also  to  avoid  their  faults. 
It  was  reckless  popular  orators  who  had  driven  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  A  prudent  estimation  of 
what  under  the  circumstances  could  be  secured,  was  alone 
capable  of  saving  the  State  at  dangerous  crises.  The  pro- 
posal for  taking  into  consideration  the  Hellenes  who  had 
not  yet  acceded,  the  cunning  orator  contrived  to  represent 
in  such  a  light,  as  if  it  revealed  an  unintelligent  weakness 
and  want  of  independence.  Athens  was  perfectly  free, 
being  supported  by  no  other  State,  neither  need  she  take 
any  other  into  account ;  nor  was  she  bound  to  let  her  reso- 
lutions as  to  war  and  peace  depend  upon  the  assent  of 
others.  This  Sophistic  reasoning,  which  contrived  to  repre- 
sent the  national  policy  as  an  unfree  one,  and  a  craven 
pursuit  of  particular  state-interests  as  the  only  policy 
worthy  of  Athens,  was  supported  by  .£schines  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  eloquence.  It  behooved  him  on  this 
day  to  let  the  Macedonians  see  a  proof  of  his  influence; 
and  in  this  attempt  he  derived  advantage  from  his  reputa- 
tion for  patriotism,  and  more  especially  from  the  actual 
situation  of  affairs.  The  peace,  which  all  were  agreed  in 
desiring,  was  not  to  be  secured  without  an  alliance;  equally 
impossible  was  it  to  obtain  an  alliance  open  to  communi- 
ties which  might  accede  afterwards,  and  to  the  Phocians. 

Philip  was  the  one  power  feared,  and  the  power  feared 
by  all.  In  his  hands  still  remained  the  captive  Athenians, 
whose  lives  were  in  danger,  unless  the  peace  were  consum- 
mated. It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that  the  citizens 
should  have  gradually  inclined  to  unconditional  accept- 
ance, in  particular  since  at  all  events  the  express  exclusion 
of  the  Phocians  and  Baleans  was  omitted  from  the  treaty. 
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This  served  the  Athenians  as  a  species  of  consolation, 
although  what  it  reallj  amounted  to  was,  that  it  was  now 
left  to  Philip  to  decide,  whom  he  would  reckon  among  the 
confederates.  The  royal  envoys  expressly  denied  any 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Philip  to  include  the  Phodans 
in  the  term ;  notwithstanding  which,  Attic  orators  were  to 
be  found,  who  believed  that  they  knew  better,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  promise  more ;  Philip,  they  said,  from 
consideration  for  the  Thessalians  and  tiie  Thebans,  could 
not  well  at  the  present  moment  admit  the  Phocians  into 
the  alliance;  this  state  of  things  would  change,  and  the 
king  would  soon  do  of  his  own  accord  what  the  party  of 
Demosthenes  was  now  attempting  to  force  him  into  doing. 
The  Peace  ^^  Athenians  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
accepted,  luded  by  such  pretences  as  these ;  and  when 
lastly  Eubulus  came  forward,  who  told  them  point-blank 
that  they  had  at  the  present  moment  to  choose,  whether 
they  would  immediately  take  their  seats  on  the  rowers' 
benches,  pay  war-taxes,  and  renounce  the  festival-moneys* 
or  accept  the  motion  of  Philocrates, — ^then,  under  the  ter- 
rific impression  created  by  this  alternative,  the  vote  was 
taken  and  the  motion  was  adopted.* 

Embassy  ^^  ^^  peace  much  had  been  given  up,  and 

tio™*^^^*"  ^*^®  ^*^  ^^^^  gained ;  but  even  this  slight 
gain  was  anything  but  well  assured.  For 
while  in  general  great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
rule,  that  the  envoys  of  foreign  powers  should  come  to 
Athens  with  absolute  powers  (vol.  iii.  p.  306),  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  envoys  of  Philip.  For  the  king  had 
from  the  first  so  arranged  matters  that,  after  the  Attic 
community  had  bound  itself  down  to  certain  terms  an 
interval  of  freedom  of  action  should  still  remain  for  him- 
self, until  it  should  seem  suitable  to  him  to  bind  himself 

*  JSschines  formerly  In  agreement  with  the  views  of  Demosthenes :  Dem. 
xix.  344.  Hq.;  Westermann,  QiumC  Dm.  iii.  SO. 
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in  his  turn.  It  had  therefore  been  settled,  that  after  the 
departure  of  his  envoys,  who  were  to  receive  the  oath  of 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  confederates,  an  Attic  embassy 
should  come  to  Pella,  in  order  that  there  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  an  oath  to  the  king  and  his  allies,  the  whole 
peace-negotiation  should  arrive  at  its  consummation.  For 
this  reason  Demosthenes  was  at  once  intent  upon  urging  a 
speedy  administering  of  the  oath  to  the  king,  lest  the 
advantsiges  of  the  treaty,  the  conclusion  of  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  prevent,  should  in  the  meantime  be  cur- 
tailed. But  this  danger  was  very  imminent  For,  while 
Athens  immediately  abandoned  all  ideas  of  war,  and 
surrendered  herself  to  the  long-desired  enjoyment  of  peace, 
the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  war  against  Cersobleptes, — 
in  other  words,  in  the  region  most  dangerous  to  Athens. 
Here,  while  the  Athenians  were  delivering  orations,  he 
was  taking  one  town  after  the  other ;  the  peace  was  based 
upon  the  dcdu8  quo ;  whatsoever,  therefore,  Philip  should 
have  conquered,  whether  by  force  or  by  sleight,  before 
taking  the  oath,  the  Athenians  would  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  be  obliged  to  recognise  as  his  property.* 

For  the  administration  of  the  oath  the  same  eleven 
men  were  chosen  who  had  composed  the  first  embassy. 
This  time  it  was  only  with  inner  repugnance  that  Demos- 
thenes brought  himself  to  take  part  in  it;  he  foresaw, 
that  it  would  bring  him  nothing  but  vexation  and  anguish 
of  heai-t,  without  his  being  capable  of  rendering  any  effec- 
tive service  to  his  native  city;  for  he  could  not  place 
confidence  in  a  single  one  of  his  colleagues ;  they  were  all 
untrustworthy,  or  pursued  directly  different  interests  from 
those  of  their  native  city ;  and  this  absence  of  patriotism 
was  the  more  alarming,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  the 
city  was  absolutely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  envoys. 
The  slight  amount  of  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 

*  Peftce  on  the  basis  of  the  ilatet  qiM—hcwi^vt  cxciy  A  ixowuf,  [Dem.] 
TlL28w 
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civic  commanity  itself,  is  already  evident  from  the  instnic- 
tioQS  given  them  on  their  departure,  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  them  should  n^otiate  singly  with  the  king. 
Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  embas- 
sy, the  trusted  agent  proper  of  the  civic  community ;  nor 
could  he  have  given  any  more  splendid  proof  of  his  self- 
denying  devotion  than  by  accepting  this  office. 

Already  at  Athens  the  most  vexatious  disputes  com- 
menced. Demosthenes  demanded  an  immediate  depar- 
ture ;  while  his  colleagues  allowed  day  after  day  to  go  by. 
A  fortnight  after  the  oath  had  been  sworn  at  Athens,  he 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  his 
views,  whereby  at  the  same  time  the  commander  of  the 
Attic  naval  station  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea,  was 
instructed  to  transport  the  envoys  immediately  to  the 
point  where  Philip  might  happen  momentarily  to  be. 
These  express  orders  were  not  executed ;  and,  instead  of 
joining  the  king  by  the  shortest  way,  the  envoys  tra- 
velled through  Thesssaly  and  Macedonia  by  easy  stages 

TheenToys  ^  P^Ua,  there  to  await  the  king.  Thus,  a 
atPeiia.  busiufiss  which  might  have  been  settled  in 

(B.*a^84c).  eight  days  was  protracted  through  as  many 
Jane.  weeks ;  and  this  procrastination  was  due  to  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  Macedonians,  whose  hints 
were  submissively  obeyed  by  the  envoys,  while  they  con- 
temned the  commands  of  their  own  city.  Philip  was 
desirous  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  Thracian  campaign, 
which  he  had  opened  in  person  at  the  beginning  of  spring, 
without  being  troubled  by  the  expression  of  wishes  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians.  The  Chersonnesus  he  had 
promised  to  spare ;  but  there  was  no  obligation  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  several  places  occupied  by  Athenian 
garrisons,  from  forcing  Cersobleptes  to  submit  to  his 
suzerainty,  and  from  gathering  in  at  his  ease  the  whole 
harvest  of  the  war,  while  the  envoys  were  waiting  in  his 
palace,  where  the  Adl  splendor  of  royalty  quenched  the 
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last  remnants  of  republican  sentiment,  and  the  mulUtude 
of  deputies  from  the  widest  variety  of  states  produced  the 
impression,  that  Pella  was  the  spot  where  the  desUnies  of 
the  Greek  world  were  decided. 

When,  therefore,  the  Athenians  brought  forward  their 
demands,  it  was  in  a  very  tame  and  timid  fiEishion.  There 
was  no  longer  any  serious  question  as  to  the  restoration 
of  the  places  which  had  been  taken  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace ;  attention  was  already  exclusively  occupied 
by  what  was  about  to  happen.  For  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  Philip  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  disarming ;  a 
general  peace,  which  had  been  hoped  for  at  Athens,  by  no 
means  formed  part  of  his  plans ;  and  the  envoys  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  arrange  their  proceedings  accordingly. 

This  occasioned  fresh  quarrels  among  them.  Demos- 
thenes, ever  conscientious,  insisted  upon  its  being  their 
duty  simply  to  accomplish  the  orders  of  the  civic  assem- 
bly, while  -Eschines  entertained  a  totally  different 
opinion.  He  conducted  himself  in  a  very  lordly  style, 
and  in  his  culture  as  a  man  of  the  world  felt  himself  fiur 
superior  to  the  plain  burgher,  the  uncommunicative  and 
sullen  Demosthenes.  In  the  eyes  of  .Sschines,  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  oath  was  a  quite  secondary  matter ;  his 
desire  was  not  to  do  mere  messenger's  duty,  but  to  engage 
in  statesmanship  on  his  own  account  It  behooved  the 
embassy,  he  opined,  actively  to  advance  the  interest  of 
Athens  according  as  circumstances  permitted;  this  was 
the  reason  why  the  instructions  given  to  them  had  been  so 
vague ;  and  if  Philip,  as  he  indubitably  would,  marched 
into  Phocis,  the  interests  of  Athens  involved  in  the  immi- 
nent war  ought  already  at  the  present  moment  to  be  as- 
serted. But  these  very  interests  were  viewed  by  .£schine8 
from  a  thoroughly  narrow-minded  party-stand-point ;  for 
he  begrudged  the  Thebans  the  friendship  of  Philip,  and 
sought  to  irritate  the  latter  against  Thebes,  by  approv- 
ing in  general  of  his  intended  intervention  in  the  afiairs 
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of  Delphi,  and  merely  wishing  to  bring  about,  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  a  humiliation  of  Thebes. 

Demosthenes  was  powerless  as  against  his  colleagues, 
yet  he  was  indefatigably  at  work ;  even  now  he  sought  to 
make  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  more  comprdieosive, 
and  to  provide  for  the  accession  to  it  of  other  states.  But 
in  this  respect  again  Philip  would  not  consent  to  let  his 
freedom  of  action  be  fettered.  He  insisted  upon  the  Pho- 
dans  being  expressly  excluded ;  Cersobleptes,  too,  was  to 
be  mentioned  no  longer  as  an  Attic  confederate,  but  as 
one  of  the  allies  of  the  king ;  and  similarly  the  inhabitant? 
of  Gardia.  In  giving  way  on  this  head,  the  envoys  mani- 
festly exceeded  their  powers;  but  the  king  was  deter- 
mined upon  having  the  result  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  war 
recognized  as  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  all  that  Demos- 
thenes was  able  to  obtain  was,  that  on  his  application  the 
king  promised  the  liberation  of  the  Attic  citizens  who 
were  still  living  as  prisoners-of-war  in  Macedonia ;  even  this, 
however,  was  not  granted  immediately,  but  merely  promised, 
in  order  that  the  Ailfilment  might  be  a  fresh  beneM 
conferred  by  the  king,  and  as  such  might  exercise  its  ef- 
fect at  the  proper  time.  The  services,  which  by  means  of 
representations,  advances  of  money  and  gifts,  Demosthenes 
was  able  to  render  to  his  fellow-citizens,  were  in  the  end 
the  solitary  bright  points  in  the  dark  proceeding  at  the 
royal  court,  which  daily  became  more  intolerable  to  him. 
For  he  had  to  see  the  envoys  from  Sparta,  Thebes,  Thessa- 
ly,  Phocis,  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  seeking 
a  cure  of  their  ills  from  him,  courting  his  &vor,  submit- 
ting to  his  decision,  quarrelling  with  one  another  before 
his  very  eyes.  And  in  the  midst  of  his  deep  grief  he  had 
not  even  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  send  tidings  of 
the  truth  to  Athens ;  for  the  report  was  drawn  up  in  the 
sense  of  the  majority.  In  this  fatal  Pella  he  was  as  it 
were  betrayed  and  sold  by  his  adversaries.  He  wished 
to  return  home  alone ;  even  in  this  he  fidled.    Philip  was 
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not  williDg,  that  already  at  the  present  moment  informa- 
tion should  reach  Athens  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs; 
and  Demosthenes  found  himself  obliged  to  accompany  the 
king  conjointly  with  the  other  envoys  on  his  military  ex- 
pedition into  Thessaly. 

The  invitation  to  this  journey  was  appar-  Theenroys 
ently  a  special  honor ;  for  Philip  pretended  ph^ip^J^ 
that  he  desired  to  claim  the  mediation  of  the  Thesnaiy. 
envoys  with  reference  to  the  city  of  Halus,  whose  case 
Athens  had  advocated.  But  in  point  of  fiict  it  was  mere- 
ly an  application  of  force,  to  which  the  envoys,  partly  vol- 
untarily and  partly  against  their  will,  submitted,  and  an 
artfully  calculated  advantage  to  Philip.  For  to  him  it 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  give  a  peaceable  aspect 
to  the  march  of  his  army,  to  invest  his  personal  dignity 
with  splendor  by  means  of  a  suite  composed  of  a  series  of 
Greek  embassies,  and  as  long  as  possible  to  conceal  his 
real  intentions.  Lastly,  the  envoys  likewise  served  him 
as  pledges,  that  in  the  meantime  no  dangerous  resolutions 
would  be  taken  at  Athens,  which,  considering  the  general 
agitation  excited  by  the  king's  new  armaments,  was  in  it- 
self not  impossible.  Licidentally,  the  march  through 
Thessaly  was  made  use  of  in  order  to  swear  the  towns  of 
the  laud  as  allies  of  Philip  to  the  peace  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  Athens.  This  was  done  at  PhersB.  But 
this  act  in  more  than  one  respect  signified  in  reality  only 
a  new  mockery  of  legal  right.  It  was  performed  in  an 
utterly  informal  way  at  an  inn  ;  and  the  representatives 
of  the  communities  were  private  individuals,  whom  the 
king  had  seen  fit  to.  summon  to  this  comedy,  while  several 
towns  were  not  represented  at  all.  But  since  a  further 
circuit  on  the  part  of  the  envoys  was  not  at  the  present 
time  in  accordance  with  his  plans,  he  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  defective  execution  of  their  instructions, 
and  fiimished  them  with  a  letter  in  reference  to  this  point 
to  the  Council  and  civic  assembly.    This  disgrace  again 

14* 
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was  submissively  accepted  by  the  envoys ;  and  thus,  after 
an  absence  of  seventy  days,  they  returned  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  were  awaiting  them  with  impatience.* 

Report  of  Among  them  Demosthenes  alone  could  cross 
in^he^oouiJ  *^®  frontiers  of  his  native  state  with  a  good 
c*i-  conscience,  rejoiced  to  have  exchanged   the 

P**  ^^M\        atmosphere  of  the  Macedonian  court  and  the 
J  odious  company  of  traitors  for  the  Attic  soil, 

where  he  could  again  breathe  and  speak  with 
freedom.  At  last  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  the  Council,  the  majority  of  which  knew  how  to 
appreciate  him;  and  here,  many  other  witnesses  being 
likewise  present,  he  gave  a  full  account  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  embassy.  He  showed,  how  from  tiie  outset 
all  the  orders  given  by  the  city  had  been  treated  with 
contempt,  and  all  its  interests  neglected ;  he  showed,  how 
by  means  of  malignant  delays  Cersobleptes  and  the  Thra- 
cian  towns  had  been  sacrificed ;  he  laid  bare  the  continual 
private  undei-standing  vnth  the  king,  the  officious  promo- 
tion of  all  his  designs,  the  unwarranted  interference  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Thebes ;  he  described  the  march  through 
Thessaly,  on  which  the  envoys,  detained  under  deceptive 
pretexts,  had  been  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  as  far 
^A  Thermopylae,  where  he  now  stood  at  the  head  of  all 
his  forces,  in  order,  so  soon  as  he  saw  fit,  to  penetrate  into 
the  centre  of  Hellas.  In  fiict,  Athens  could  hardly  have 
sufiered  greater  losses  by  an  unfortunate  war,  than  by  this 
embassy  of  peace.  The  Council  thoroughly  shared  the 
indignation  of  Demosthenes ;  a  decree  of  the  Council  was 
drawn  up  in  his  sense,  and  laid  before  the  civic  assembly. 
From  the  latter,  too,  a  similar  judgment  was  to  be  ex- 

*  Decree  of  the  Senate  for  hastening  the  embemy,  obtained  hj  Demo^ 
iheaes  on  the  third  of  Munyehion  (April  29th):  JBschin.  ii.  91.  fq.  He  is  to 
t*  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  embassy ;  cf.  Schlfer,  it  241.  The  envoys 
At  Fella:  Dem.  xix.  256,  tq.;  wapotTw  rmv  wftitrpttv  w«  {wot  ttrtlr  e(  mwaa^ 
T^  'EAAd5of,  i£Hchin.  ii.  112.— Philip  sworn  (alter  the  middle  of  June):  I>eia 
xTlli.  32.    The  allies  sworn :  id.  xix.  158. 
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pected;  and  in  that  case  the  whole  situation  might  still 
change. 

In  the  aaaembly,  however,  the  debates  took  a  D^^au,  ,n 
totally  different  and  unexpected  course.  Here  theawembiy 
the  Macedonian  party  had  prepared  every-  JJJ-^^^\* 
thing  in  the  best  possible  way  for  gaining  over  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  credulous  multitude.  iElschines  again 
played  the  principal  part.  He  had  not  the  least  inten- 
tion of  justifying  himself ;  the  powers  of  the  envoys  were 
hardly  mentioned.  All  the  more  fully  he  discussed  the 
entire  general  situation  with  an  assured  insight,  such  as  was 
only  to  be  secured  by  a  politician  initiated  into  the  secrets 
of  the  great.  Undoubtedly,  he. said  in  a  light  tone,  Philip 
was  standing  at  Thermopylse,  but  upon  that  nothing  de- 
pended ;  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  nature  of  his  in- 
tentions. Now,  he  could  assure  them  that  Philip  waa 
standing  there  as  a  friend;  for  through  the  successful 
mediation  of  her  envoys,  Athens  had  secured  the  good-will 
of  the  powerful  king  to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  on  that 
account  envied  by  all  states.  Neither  had  Philip  any  evil 
designs  as  against  Phocis;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the 
ruin  of  another  city  in  view, — and  here  the  orator  was  not 
ashamed  to  place  before  the  citizens  the  prospect  of  the 
overthrow  of  Thebes  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  which 
would  not  be  paid  for  at  too  dear  a  price,  even  were 
Philip  on  this  occasion  to  chance  to  penetrate,  arms  in 
hand,  into  Hellas.  Thus  he  took  advantage  of  the  base 
impulses  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people  in  order 
to  gain  applause.  He  concluded  in  the  favorite  style,  by 
stating  that  for  the  present  moment  he  was  unfortunately 
still  obliged  to  preserve  silence  as  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  all,  which  were  to  be  expected  from  the  king,  and 
left  it  to  the  fancy  of  his  hearers  to  interpret  this  to  mean 
the  acquisition  of  Euboea  and  Oropus,  the  restoration  of 
PlatsBse,  Ac. 

Demosthenes,  desirous  of  warning  the  Athenians  who 
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were  intoxicated  by  delusive  hopes,  could  not  obtain  a 
hearing ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  clamor,  he  was  de- 
rided and  pushed  back.  Philocrates  and  his  associates 
were  in  command  of  the  assembly ;  he  was  even  able  to 
carry  the  motion,  that  the  blessed  bond  of  peace  which 
had  now  been  knit,  had  best  be  at  once  made  obligatory 
upon  all  subsequent  generations,  and  that  the  Athenians 
should  immediately  declare  their  readiness,  in  the  case  of 
a  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Phocians  again^ 
the  general  peace,  to  furnish  aid  to  the  king  for  its  estab- 
lishment. 

Philip  and  ^^^  motiou  was  of  coursc  likewise  baaed 
Thermopyiw.  h^qj^  an  agreement  with  king  Philip,  from 
whom,  so  soon  as  everything  had  been  duly  prepared,  a 
letter  arrived,  in  which  he  invited  the  Athenians,  as  his 
newly-gained  allies,  to  march  out  with  him  against  Phods, 
in*  order,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  security,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  abominations  in  progress  there.  The  actual 
despatch  of  an  auxiliary  force  can  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  to  the  king  it  sufficed  to  feel  himself  safe  on  the 
side  of  Athens  in  his  Phocian  schemes ;  for  this  was  to 
him  the  main  point,  which  he  had  firom  the  outset  had  in 
view  during  the  whole  of  the  transactions  concerning  the 
peace.  For  was  not  the  Attic  power  in  Thrace  so  near  to 
a  collapse,  and  was  not  the  advantage  there  in  every  re- 
spect so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Philip,  that  he  could  at 
any  time  execute  his  wishes  according  to  his  own  choice  T 
But  the  case  was  different  with  his  schemes  in  Greece.  Here, 
Athens  was  a  power  which  might  cause  him  serious  diffi- 
culties. For  if  he  wished  to  secure  his  immediate  object, 
it  was  requisite  for  him  to  be  master  of  Thermopylae,  which 
inlet  was  at  present  controlled  by  Phalseciis  with  his 
garrisons  at  Nicsea  and  Alponus.  The  king  was  unable 
to  advance,  so  long  as  the  Athenians  were  ready  to  support 
PhalsBCUs  and  again  to  throw  troops  into  the  pass  by  way 
of  the  EuboBan  Sea  (p.  80) ;  nor,  again,  was  Phalsecus  able 
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to  hold  the  pass,  unless,  if  it  should  prove  neoessary,  the 
Athenians  covered  his  rear  and  flank.  For  either  side, 
therefore,  everything  depended  upon  the  attitude  of 
Athens ;  and  as  to  this  Philip  had  to  be  on  his  guard. 
For  while  it  was  of  course  by  no  means  part  of  his  inten- 
tion to  take  the  pass  by  storm  like  Xerxes,  yet  he  was  well 
aware  that  whatever  remnants  of  national  feeling  still  sur- 
vived among  the  Greeks  were  roused  by  the  name  of  Ther- 
mopylae ;  it  was  even  now  an  idea  intolerable,  nay  all  but 
inconceivable,  to  them,  that  a  foreign  king  should  appear 
with  an  armed  force  on  the  hither  side  of  that  pass.  The 
entrance  into  the  interior,  therefore,  still  remained  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  Philip.* 

All  other  respecta  circumstances  had  as-  pj^j,| 
sumed  as  favorable  an  aspect  as  possible  for  *"'^^J°®^ 
Philip.  The  Phocians  had,  notwithstanding  Kioci*- 
the  defeat  of  Onomarchus  (p.  79),  remained  invincible  to 
the  Thebans,  and  were  still  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Boeotian  country,  holding  fortified  places  such  as  Orcho- 
menus  and  Coronea.  Raids  incessantly  occurred  from  the 
one  territory  into  the  other;  and  although  the  Thebans 
not  unfrequently  fought  with  success,  yet  upon  the  whole 
the  war  waa  far  more  ruinous  to  them  than  to  their  adver- 
saries, because  they  mostly  conducted  it  on  their  own  soil 
and  by  means  of  their  own  men,  whose  places  were  not  so 
easily  filled  as  those  of  mercenaries.  The  war  protracted 
itself  from  year  to  year;  it  became  a  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable national  pest  to  all  Hellas ;  nor  could  the  convic- 
tion be  escaped,  that  it  would  not  be  brought  to  a  decision 
by  the  contending  parties.  Now,  if  a  third  power  was  to 
intervene,  it  could  only  be  the  Macedonian,  to  which  all 
eyes  turned.  In  this  respect  the  Macedonian  party 
had  long  been  active ;  it  had,  indeed,  brought  about  an 

•  Report  delivered  before  the  Council :  Dem.  xlx.  31 ;  in  the  civic  assem- 
bly, 1 19;  iBflohin.  iL  121.  Motion  of  Philocratee:  Dero.  six.  47.  Philip's 
letter:  |6L 
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applicatioii  on  the  part  of  Thebes  to  Philip ;  following  the 
example  of  Theesaly,  from  whoee  fate  they  were  unable  to 
take  warning,  the  Thebans  supplicated  for  succor  at  the 
same  court,  which  had  once  been  in  a  relation  of  inde- 
pendence towards  them  (p.  44).  The  Theesalians  too 
demanded  a  Phocian  war  under  Macedonian  leadership; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  was  still  an  arduous  task  to  govern 
them,  Philip  now  had  the  best  opportunity  of  diverting 
them  from  home  affiurs  by  means  of  a  war  which  satisfied 
their  ambition  as  well  as  their  craving  for  vengeance,  and 
of  thereby  at  the  same  time  gaining  his  personal  objects. 
He  was  able  in  a  season  of  dire  national  distress  to  appear 
among  the  Greeks  as  their  one  possible  preserver,  whose 
services  in  this  capacity  were  on  several  sides  actually  de- 
sired ;  and  his  sole  fear  was  that  the  power  of  the  Phocians 
might  possibly  without  his  intervention  collapse,  like  a  fire 
at  an  end  of  its  fuel. 

And  in  truth  the  resources  of  the  robber«tate  could  not 
but  gradually  exhaust  themselves.  Out  of  the  Delphic 
treasury  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  more  than  two 
millions  sterling  are  said  to  have  been  coined,  and  ex- 
pended upon  the  court  of  the  Tyrants  and  the  pay  of 
the  soldiery  (p.  75).  Finally  the  ebb  appeared,  without 
new  resources  openii^  themselves.  This  also  involved  the 
internal  affairs  of  Phods  in  worse  and  worse  complica- 
tions. After  the  death  of  Phayllus,  Phalsecus,  the  son  of 
Onomarchus,  had  become  captain-general  of  the  land. 
Under  him  disturbances  broke  out,  by  which  his  rule  too 
was  temporarily  interrupted.  Since  the  temple  had  now 
been  emptied,  a  hunt  was  made  for  moneys  fraudulently 
appropriated,  which  it  was  sought  to  force  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  possessors  by  means  of  penal  indictments. 

Hereupon,  however,  it  became  unavoidable  to  look 
around  for  help  from  abroad ;  and  for  this  purpose 
Athens  was  by  far  the  most  important  State.  Upon  the 
relations  between  Athens  and  Phocis  depended  the  future 
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of  Greece.  As  on  a  former  occasion  the  Thebans,  so  now 
the  Phodans  sued  for  the  federal  aid  of  Athens  for  the 
warding-off  of  foreign  intervention  in  Central  Greece ;  for 
since  the  meeting  of  envoys  at  Pella  the  Athenians  might 
know  with  certainty,  that  they  would  be  the  next  object 
of  the  political  designs  of  Philip. 

The  relations  between  Phocis  and  Athens 
had  originally  been  anything  but  unfriendly.  *°<*  Phocia. 
The  Atheniana  had  formerly  favored  the  claims  of  the 
Phocians  upon  Delphi ;  and  Pericles  had  not  mistaken 
the  &ct,  that  the  existence  of  an  autonomous  priestly  state 
in  Central  Greece,  ever  ready  to  attach  itself  to  Sparta,  or 
even  to  powers  whose  interests  were  yet  more  foreign  to 
those  of  Athens,  could  not  be  in  accordance  with  hers. 
The  Phocians  had  therefore,  even  in  the  m(  st  calamitous 
moment  of  Attic  history,  given  their  vote  in  opposition  to 
Thebes  for  the  preservation  of  Athens  (vol.  iii.  p.  570). 
They  could  reckon  upon  the  support  of  the  anti-Theban 
and  of  the  national  party.  But  at  the  same  time  their 
case  seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  respects  a  very 
unfavorable  one.  The  present  government  by  dynasts 
could  not  arouse  any  sympathy,  and  with  incomprehensi- 
ble blindness  Phalsecus  had  treated  Bparta  as  well  as 
Athens  with  utter  scorn ;  he  knew  very  well,  that  if  they 
furnished  aid,  this  was  far  from  implying  that  they  sup- 
ported his  sway,  the  real  object  of  Sparta  being  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  restoring  her  patronship 
over  Delphi  (vol.  i.  p.  282),  and  of  the  Athenians,  to 
bring  into  their  possession  the  fastnesses  near  Thermo- 
pylje,  which  were  situate  in  the  entirely  dependent  country 
of  the  Locrians.  He  had  therefore  rejected  the  offers  of 
the  Athenians,  when  they  had  equipped  fifty  vessels  under 
the  general  Proxenus,  in  order  to  occupy  the  Locrian 
places  which  had  been  solemnly  promised  to  them.  This 
occurred  about  the  very  time  when  the  Athenians  were 
opening  their  negotiations  with  Philip.    In  how  utterly 
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different  a  maimer  might  not  Demosthenes  have  asserted 
himself  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  had  Proxenus 
gained  his  object,  and  had  the  city  been  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  honor  to  guard  the  frontier-posts  of  the  common 
fatherland !  At  present  the  Athenians  were  deeply  vexed 
on  account  of  the  un&ir  treatment  which  they  had  experi- 
enced, and  the  agents  of  Philip  accordingly  found  dieir 
game  much  easier  to  play,  when  by  order  of  the  king 
they  incessantly  labored  to  separate  Athens  from  Phods, 
and  to  cripple  the  sympathy  of  the  two  parties,  whose  po- 
litical stand-point  would  necessarily  have  inclined  them  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Phocians.  The 
national  party  was  disarmed  by  the  guileful  procrastina- 
tion of  the  peace-negotiations;  while  the  othei*  and  ^ 
more  numerous  party  which  hated  Thebes  and  begrudged 
it  any  advantage,  were  simply  told  a  lie,  being  made  to 
believe  that  the  king's  friendship  towards  the  Thebans  and 
hostility  against  the  Phocians  were  merely  a  pretence. 

Thus  by  his  own  fault  Phalax;us  was  placed  in  the  most 
desperate  of  situations.  He  saw  the  Macedonians  approach- 
ing for  the  decisive  attack,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
resources  were  coming  to  an  end,  his  dominion  in  his  own 
country  was  tottering,  and  all  prospect  of  support  was 
vanishing.  For  Archidamus,  who  was  still  in  Phocis  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  men  of  heavy  in&ntry,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  progress  of  events,  and  who 
perhaps  might  even  at  the  last  moment  have  resolved  to 
follow  the  example  of  Leonidas  and  defend  Thermopylae, 
returned  home  at  the  critical  moment,  after  the  delusive 
prospect  had  been  opened  to  the  Spartans  at  Pella,  that 
they  would  through  Philip  recover  their  ancient  rights  at 
DelphL  The  Phocians  were  equally  unfortunate  at 
Athens,  where  they  were  not  indeed  represented  by  envoys 
with  regular  powers,  but  where  at  the  same  time  they  had 
their  agents,  who  reported  as  to  the  course  of  events  there, 
and  followed  the  progress  of  the  peace-negotiations  with 
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the  most  eager  anxiety.    For  a  time  they  were  able  to 
hope  that  they  would,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of 
Demosthenes,  be  admitted  among  the  confederates  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  but  they  soon  found 
themsdves  deceived  in  this  expectation,  and  finally  the 
motion  of  Philocrates  (p.  324)  completely  destroyed  any 
hope  of  a  succor  which  might  perhaps   even  now   be 
granted  at  the  last  hour.    Phal»cus  had  now  nothing  but 
enemies  in  his  front  and  in  his  rear ;  there  accordingly 
remained  to  him  no  means  of  preservation  except  an 
understanding  with  Philip.     In  the  middle  of  July  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  hand  over  the  &8tnesse8  of 
Thermopylffl  to  the    king,  being  in    return     c^pitoj^ 
granted  free  departure  for  himself  and  his  pgJ,J^Q, 
8,000  mercenaries.     For,  however    great  a     ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
display  Philip  had  made  of  his  pious  zeal  on  (?'^*j  *?)• 
behalf  of  Delphi,  yet  he  had  very  little  inter- 
est in  carrying  out  the  punishment  of  the  despoilers  of  the 
temple,  and  in  causing  those  who  were  the  really  guilty  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  transgression.     He  had  achieved 
his  object.    He  had  the  keys  of  Greece  in  his  hands,  and 
could  advance  with  his  Macedonian  army  through  the  open 
passes  into  the  interior  of  the  land.    He  came,  not  as  a 
foreign  conqueror,  but  as  the  elected  federal  general  of 
Thessaly,  and  as  the  confederate  of  Thebes.     The  Thebans 
now  immediately  reassumed  what  had  long  been  denied 
to  them,  possession  of  the  entire   territory  of  Boeotia. 
Then,  the  allies  jointly  entered  Phocis ;  and  the  king  en- 
joyed the  triumph  of  having  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
approach,  without  striking  a  blow,  put  a  sudden  end  to 
the  ten  years*  war  under  which  Hellas  had  sufiered  so 
severely.* 

•  Thebes  summons  Philip :  Dlod.  xyl.  69.— Phalascus*  scomfulness  towards 
Athens  and  Sparta:  iBschin.  IL  133.  Prozenus:  Dem.  xiz.  74.  The  Pho* 
cians  had  agents  at  Athens  (5p<^MMC9pvictv) :  iBschin.  ii.  130.  Demosthenes 
less  accurately  terms  them  wp4<rpttt,  xiz.  SO,  Capitulation  of  Phalceous  on 
the  33d  of  Scirophorlon  (17th  of  July). 
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Phiii  at  "^^  treaty  with  Phalaecos  had  been  oonclu- 

i>o»pW-  ded  by  Philip  in   virtue  of  his  position  as 

commander-in-chief  with  absolute  powers.  The  subse- 
quent steps  he  took  in  conjunction  with  his  allies ;  for  he 
wished,  not  to  interfere  arbitrarily  in  the  system  prevail- 
ing in  Greece  under  the  sanction  of  public  law  and 
treaties,  but  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  bene&ctor  of 
the  nation,  who  restored  its  national  institutions,  after  they 
had  been  subjected  to  a  criminal  interruption.  And  this 
restoration  of  law  and  order  was  at  the  same  time  to  serve 
to  obtain  for  him  and  his  dynasty  a  lasting  position  in  the 
Greek  confederation  of  states,  and  to  form  a  l^al  basis 
for  all  his  ulterior  schemes  with  reference  to  Ghreece. 
Already  his  sojourn  at  Thebes  had  made  him  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Delphic  ordinances ;  he  had  studied 
the  policy  of  lason  (vol.  iv.  p.  470),  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Theban  statesmen  (vol.  iv.  p.  427),  accurately  enough  to 
be  aware,  even  without  advice  from  any  other  quarter, 
which  of  the  Delphic  statutes  he  could  use  for  his  pur- 
poses. 

Delphi  ^  *  general  victorious  in  a  Sacred  War,  he 

reforms.  claimed  the  same  right,  which  had  of  old  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Sacred  War  been  exercised  by 
Clisthenes  and  Solon,  when  he  restored  the  ancient  ordi- 
nances, and  at  the  same  time  established  new  institutions 
for  the  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  superior  glorification, 
of  the  national  sanctuary  (vol.  i.  p.  284).  Thus  Philip 
also,  in  conjunction  with  his  two  allies,  in  the  first  instance 
re-established  the  temple-authorities,  with  which  proceed- 
ing was  doubtless  combined  the  purification  of  the  temple 
and  of  its  domain.  Hereupon,  an  assembly  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  was  summoned.  But  this  again  was  to  be  a 
purified  one.  For  whosoever  had  more  or  less  directly 
taken  part  in  the  criminal  spoliation  of  the  temple,  had, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  allies,  forfeited  his  seat  and 
voice  in  the  Federal  Council.    But  in  the  matter  of  this 
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exclusion  a  distiuction  was  drawn.  Sentence  of  ejection 
was  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Phocians,  who  were  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  their  double  vote  once  for  all,  so 
that  it  could  be  transferred  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  his  victory  to  Philip,  who  had  freed  the  sanctuary  out 
of  their  predatory  hands.  The  Spartans  were  likewise  ex- 
cluded, because  they  still  remained  under  the  ban  (vol.  iv. 
p.  427),  and  had  since  polluted  themselves  by  association 
with  the  Phocians ;  but  their  vote  seems  not  to  have  been 
considered  as  vacant  and  transferable.  A  third  kind  of 
degradation  consisted  in  this,  that  certain  states  were  not 
summoned  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons ;  which 
course  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
had  not  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  king,  bidding 
them  to  join  him  as  allies  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  recent- 
ly concluded.  Now,  participation  in  the  re-organization 
of  the  Hellenic  League  of  states  was  to  be  a  right  of  honor 
reserved  to  those  who  had  taken  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
Delphic  god,  in  other  words,  especially  to  the  Thessalian 
and  (Etffian  tribes,  also  to  the  Dorians  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  to  the  Locrians  and  the  Dolopes,  whose 
habitations  lay  between  Thessaly,  ^tolia  and  Epirus. 
Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  League  had  been  once 
more  entirely  transferred  to  the  North,  where  it  had  lain 
in  the  earliest  times  (vol.  i.  p.  126) ;  the  mountain-tribes, 
which  the  remaining  Greeks  despised,  and  which  had  long 
lost  all  importance, — the  very  tribes  which  in  the  Wars 
of  Liberation  had  fitUen  away  from  the  national  cause,  and 
had  by  the  recognition  of  the  Persian  supremacy  forfeited 
their  good  name  (vol.  ii.  p.  304), — now  re-entered  history; 
and  most  especially  it  was  a  deep  satisfaction  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Thessalians,  that  they,  who  had  so  long  besn 
treated  with  contempt  and  excluded  from  Greek  history, 
were  now  again  becoming  respected  in  Hellas  and  saw  the 
plans  of  lason  attain  to  a  splendid  consummation.  How 
strangely  the  oldest  and  the  newest  elements  were  now 
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placed  side  by  side  in  the  Delphic  Diet  I  For  there  now 
existed  in  the  newly-regulated  League  three  kinds  of 
states,  which  severally  belonged  to  the  most  different 
periods  of  history :  first,  the  Thessalian  tribes,  which  had 
adhered  to  the  standpoint  of  cantonal  district  constitutions, 
such  as  the  Perrh»bians  and  others;  next,  the  tribes 
which  had  become  states,  such  as  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bans ;  and  lastly,  in  the  midst  of  these  rural  or  city  re- 
publics an  Imperial  State,  which  did  not  in  consonance 
with  Hellenic  international  law  take  part  as  a  popular 
community,  but  was  represented  in  the  person  of  its  king, 
who  received  the  federal  votes  of  the  Phocians  as  a  right 
to  be  hereditary  in  his  dynasty. 

P^j^  Hereupon  further  debates  were  held  on  the 

of  the  subject  of  the  Phocians  themselves.    The  loss 

Phocians.  -    ,     .       .   ,         ^         .  i         , 

of  their  right  of  voting  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
sufficient punishment  for  their  violation  of  the  peace, 
although  the  really  guilty,  who  had  by  means  of  foreign 
troops  maintained  a  rule  of  terror,  had  either  &llen  during 
the  war,  or  had  escaped  unhurt  at  its  conclusion,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Phocian  towns,  which  had  suffered  most 
severely  of  all  from  the  doings  of  the  mercenaries,  after 
the  departure  of  the  latter  offered  no  resistance  at  all,  but 
at  once  surrendered  unconditionally.  And  yet  the  hos- 
tility of  the  neighboring  tribes  refnsed  to  be  appeased ; 
they  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  hold  over  their 
victims,  until  they  should  have  thoroughly  glutted  their 
hereditary  lust  of  vengeance  (voL  iL  p.  306).  Indeed,  the 
(Etseans  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Phocis,  who  were  of  an  age  liable  to  service,  should  be 
hurled  from  the  rocks  as  sacrilegious  despoilers  of  the 
temple. 

.A^inst  such  brutality  on  the  part  of  members  of  their 
own  race — a  brutality  all  the  more  revolting  in  that  savage 
hatred  assumed  the  mask  of  religious  zeal — ^it  became 
incumbent  upon  the  foreign  chief  of  the  army  to  protect 
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the  Phocians.  He  was  solely  interested  in  completely 
disarming  the  land,  and  in  taking  care  that  no  fortified 
positions  should  be  left  in  it,  which  might  serve  as  bases 
for  vigorous  risings,  inasmuch  as  any  rising  on  the  part  of 
the  Phocians  might  endanger  the  advantage  which  he  had 
derived  fix)m  the  war.  Accordingly,  twoHind-twenty  towns 
were  deprived  of  their  walls,  and  their  citizens  being  dis- 
persed in  villages,  which  were  moreover  prohibited  from 
exceeding  a  certain  number  of  houses  ,*  the  inhabitants  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  lands,  but  were  forced  to  pay  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  these  a  tax  to  the  temple,  which  was  to 
be  levied  until  the  temple-treasure  had  been  again  made 
good.  All  the  horses  were  sold,  all  the  arms  destroyed ; 
and  all  the  measures  of  this  judgment,  which  was  actually 
to  be  r^arded  as  a  manifestation  of  royal  clemency,  were 
intensified  by  the  provision  that  their  execution  was  com- 
mitted to  the  most  vengeftd  enemies  of  the  Phocians.  The 
land  sauk  into  unspeakable  misery.  Whoever  had  it  in 
his  power  took  flight ;  and  it  was  once  more  the  sad  lot  of 
the  Athenians  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  for  a  confederate, 
whose  ruin  their  inaction  had  allowed  to  take  place, 
beyond  offering  hospitality  to  the  fugitive  inhabitants. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  case  dififered  from  that  of  Olyn- 
thus,  inasmuch  as  real  relations  of  confederacy  had  been 
impossible  with  the  Phocian  Tyrants.  All  the  greater,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  damage  which  this  victory  of 
Philip  had  inflicted  upon  Greece  proper,  and  all  the 
stronger  was  the  feeling  of  vexation  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  so 
vilely  deceived  by  their  own  envoys. 

At  Athens  the  mood  of  public  feeling  had     ^^^  ^^y^^ 
soon  changed.   The  last  resolutions  of  the  civic  J*!^/''^^ 
assembly  had  been  passed  under  the  terrori- 
zing sway  ot  the  Macedonian  party,  which  contrived  to 
take  care  that  no  other  tendency  should  assert  itself,  and 
no  speaker  of  opposite  sentiments  should  be  allowed  a 
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hearing  (p.  324).  But  the  AtheDians  had  after  all  begun 
to  experience  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness,  as  the  king 
drew  menacingly  near;  they  could  not  remain  contented 
with  the  promises  with  which  JESschines  had  calmed  thdr 
apprehensions ;  and  they  resolved  upon  a  new  embassy  to 
Philip,  in  order  that  he  might  be  observed  dose  at  hand, 
and  exhorted  to  fulfil  his  promises.  It  was  natural  that 
for  this  purpose  the  same  men  should  be  desired,  who  had 
brought  home  the  tranquillizing  utterances  of  the  king. 
But  Midlines  saw  fit  to  withdraw,  since  the  despatch  of 
this  embassy  had  not  been  proposed  by  his  party,  and 
since  no  glory  was  to  be  gained  by  him  from  the  business* 
For  if  his  information  proved  unauthentic,  the  result 
would  be  either  that  Philip  had  told  him  lies,  in  which 
case  he  must  indignantly  abandon  the  king,  or  that  be  was 
himself  revealed  to  be  a  liar,  and  exposed  to  the  just  ire 
of  the  civic  assembly.  He  accordingly  caused  himself  to 
be  reported  sick,  and  remained  at  home.  Demostbenes 
likewise  on  this  occasion  gave  a  most  decided  reAisaL 
And  the  envoys  who  took  their  departure  for  the  royal 
head-quarters  never  reached  the  goaL  On  the  way  they 
learnt  that  Philip  had  occupied  Thermopylse  and  disarmed 
Phocis;  and  with  these  tidings  of  terror  they  in  a  few  days 
returned  to  Athens. 

Here,  after  the  brief  intoxication  of  vain  hopes,  a  bitter 
disappointment  now  ensued.  Instead  of  being  enabled 
through  Philip  to  triumph  over  their  enemies,  the  Athe- 
nians saw  that  the  direct  contrary  of  all  that  they  had 
fancied  to  themselves  had  taken  place.  It  was  they,  and 
not  the  Thebans,  who  found  themselves  deluded ;  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  their  credulity,  to  secure  The^ 
mopylffi,  to  ruin  their  allies,  to  aggrandize  their  enemies. 
They  had  supposed  themselv^  to  be  by  the  much-landed 
peace  once  more  acknowledged  as  a  Great  Power, — and 
now  they  were  more  than  ever  excluded  even  from  Hel- 
lenic affairs.     Without  any  r^ard  being  paid  to  them, 
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great  armies  were  passing  through  the  midst  of  Hellas, 
and  giving  it  a  new  constitution.  Indeed,  they  felt  inse- 
cure in  their  own  proper  country ;  for  Attica  was  envi- 
roned by  overbearing  foes,  without  allies,  open  and  defenoe- 


Though  the  indignation  was  great  among  pj^^. 
all  citizens  of  patriotic  sentiments,  yet  it  ^^^^ 
seemed  for  the  moment  impossible  to  give  ex-  oi.  oriit.  s 
pression  to  this  current  of  feeling,  unless  the  ^^^  ^ 
evils  of  the  situation  were  to  be  further  in- 
creased. Moreover,  Philip  had  done  his  utmost  to  calm 
the  citizens :  he  had  immediately  after  his  entrance  into 
Phods  written  them  a  letter,  and  had,  so  to  speak,  excused 
himself  with  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Thebans 
and  the  Thessalians,  which  it  had  not  been  well  possible 
for  him  to  resist  In  truth  it  was  a  bitter  token  of  con- 
tempt, that  he  should  dare  to  seek  to  satisfy  the  Athenians 
with  such  mere  phrases ;  but  being  seasoned  with  a  varie- 
ty of  blandishments,  they  did  not  miss  their  effect  Of 
this  effect  his  party  helped  to  make  the  most ;  and  they 
even  cast  a  share  of  the  blame  upon  the  Athenians,  as  not 
having  taken  an  active  part  as  the  allies  of  the  king.  At 
the  same  time  occurred  the  sendmg  home  of  the  Attic 
prisoners,  which  had  been  reserved  for  this  point  of  time ; 
and  in  the  end  there  remained  nothing  for  the  Athenians 
but  to  suppress  their  ire,  and  once  more  to  despatch  an 
embassy,  which  was  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  the  city  in 
Phocis.  This  time  .Sschines  did  not  refuse ;  indeed,  he 
put  himself  forward,  and  subsequently  credited  himself 
with  the  &ct,  that  his  influence  had  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  sanguinary  proposal  of  the  (Etseans. 


«  Doom  of  the  Phoolans :  Diod.  x  vL  60 ;  Paas.  x.  S.  New  regulation  of  th» 
IfCagae :  Sohlfer,  II.  367.— To  the  ThoBsalians  were  restored  their  ancient 
honorary  rights  which  the  Phocians  had  Itept  from  them;  in  addition  to 
which,  they  receired  special  rights  connected  with  the  presidency  (Dem.  ▼ 
SB;  Yi.22.>. 
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Philip  ceie-       ^  other  reBpects  the  envoys  were  ^mply  the 
Py{hu.  witnesses  of  the  brilliant  triumph  celebrated 

oi  crui  s  ^^  Philip.  With  an  exuldng  multitade 
(B.  G.  846).  surging  around  him,  he  enjoyed  in  more  than 
Middle  of       fnU  measure  the  honors  thouirht  to  be  due  to 

August  ° 

a  man  who  had  purified  the  most  venerable 
sanctuary  of  the  nation^  and  had  restored  the  interrupted 
rites  of  divine  worship.  The  lamentations  which  filled 
the  valleys  of  Phocis  were  forgotten ;  the  ulterior  conse- 
quences for  Greece  remained  unperceived*  The  impre^ 
sion  of  the  most  recent  events  overpowered  all  other 
thoughts.  The  wretched  pettiness  of  the  condition  of  af- 
&ir8  at  home  intensified  the  admiration  of  the  man,  with 
whom  to  will  and  to  act,  to  come  and  to  conquer,  were 
one.  In  addition,  there  was  the  influence  of  the  splendor 
of  royalty,  to  which  thb  age  was  so  open  (p.  217), — of 
the  overwhelming  dignity  attaching  to  a  supreme  lord  of 
war,  for  whom  thousands  were  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in 
unconditional  obedience.  From  these  impressions  the  en- 
voys of  Athens  too  were  at  once  unable  and  unwilling  to 
escape.  They  found  Delphi  in  the  intoxication  of  a  festi- 
val of  victory,  which  was  celebrated  by  means  of  heca- 
tombs, gorgeous  processions,  dedications  and  consecrated 
gifts ;  iE^hines  notably  had  no  scruple  about  AiUy  enter- 
ing in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  into  these  festivities,  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred  of  a  nature  to  annoy  an  Athenian, 
although  at  Athens  itself  men  were  able  to  recognize  in 
the  victory  of  Philip  a  grievous  defeat  of  the  city. 

Philip  could  not  long  remain  with  his  numerous  hosts 
of  soldiers  in  the  desolated  land ;  but  neither  was  he  will- 
ing to  quit  it,  until  a  reorganization  of  the  state  of  things 
should  have  issued  from  Delphi  under  the  solemn  sanction 
of  its  authorities.  In  order  to  have  this  settled,  it  was  a 
fiivorable  circumstance,  and  one  which  Philip  doubtless 
took  into  timely  account,  that  a  few  weeks  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Phocis,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  time  a^ 
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rived  for  the  festival  of  the  Pythia,  which  idnoe  the  Cria- 
aean  War  recurred  every  four  years  (voL  L  p.  284).  On 
this  occasion,  then,  the  king  for  the  first  time  appeared  in 
fall  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  Amphictyony ; 
upon  him  was  conferred  the  honorary  office  of  conducting 
the  festival ;  and,  as  was  customary  at  important  epochs 
of  the  national  sanctuaries,  so  that  which  now  occurred 
was  likewise  celebrated  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  com- 
petitive game  in  addition  to  those  traditionally  in  use,  vii. 
a  wrestling  and  boxing-match  between  boys.  But  for 
Philip  everything  now  depended  upon  obtaining,  while  he 
was  still  present  with  his  forces,  a  universal  recognition  for 
his  ordinances  with  r^ard  to  the  festival  and  with  regard 
to  the  Amphictyonic  League,  lest  cavils  might  be  raised 
against  them  as  illegaL  In  particular  he  was  interested  in 
securing  the  assent  of  Athens,  because  relations  of  peculiar 
intimacy  existed  between  her  and  Delj^and  because 
Athens  was  an  authority  in  matters  of  religious  law. 

The  Athenians  had  little  inclination  for  such  a  recogni- 
tion.  They  saw  in  his  innovations  nothing  but  acts  of  force, 
unwarranted  interference,  and  violation  of  law.  They  were, 
moreover,  offended  by  the  transference  to  Philip  of  the 
iVtmum^eto,  t.  e.  the  right  of  being  the  first  to  address 
questions  to  the  Oracle ;  in  other  words,  the  right  of  pre- 
cedence in  the  presence  of  the  Delphic  god,  which  had 
been  granted  to  them  since  the  times  of  Pericles :  accord- 
ingly, they  had  on  this  occasion  sent  no  official  festive  em- 
bassy to  the  Pythian  festivaL 

It  was  desirable  for  Philip  that  this  ob-     i^\mq 
stinacy  should  be  immediately  broken.    With  J^*^!^  ^ 
the  lively  assent  of  the  other  Amphictyons, 
among  whom  ill-will    against  Athens   predominated,  a 
Macedono-Thessalian  embassy  was  therefore  deputed,  to 
bid  the  Athenians  account  for  their  reception  of  the  fugi- 
tive Phocians,  and,  secondly,  acknowledge  the  Dclj)hic 
Amphictyony  as  at  present  coustituted.     It  was  a  question 
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of  dedsiye  importance  for  Athena,  and  for  Oreeoe,  and  one 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  short  and  precise  an- 
swer. 

The  dtixens  wereagitated  in  a  high  degree.  .SsduneB 
could  not  even  obtain  a  hearing.  All  the  more  eagerly 
were  the  oratois  of  the  opposite  party  listened  to,  who 
loudly  declared,  that  a  decided  protest  was  the  only 
answer  to  Uiis  offensiye  demand  reconcilable  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Athens.  There  was  much  danger  of  imprudent 
steps  being  taken.  For  such  a  protest  would  have  had 
no  other  consequence  than  this,  that  the  army  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  united  and  ready  for  battle  as  it  was,  would 
have  continued  the  Sacred  War  against  Athens,  who  stood 
utterly  isolated,  and  had  not  even  h^  slight  war-foroes 
collected  on  one  spot 

Demosthe.  Demosthcnes,  who  so  often  experienced  the 
DOS  de  Pftoo.  pain  q{  observing  that  his  lellow-citizena  were 
in  the  most  pacific  of  moods  when  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  war,  and  demanded  war  when  peace  alone  could  bring 
solvation,  was  now,  however  rq>ugnant  it  might  be  to 
him,  obliged  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
concluded  with  Philip.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  clear- 
ly judged  the  situation  as  it  was,  the  solitary  orator  who, 
free  from  all  party  considerations,  kept  steadily  in  view 
nothing  but  the  welfiire  of  the  city. 

'The  peace  which  you  have  concluded,' he  said,  'ia 
neither  fair  to  look  upon  nor  worthy  of  you ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  this  is  certain :  that  it  would 
have  been  better  never  to  conclude  it  than  to  put  an  end 
to  it  now;  for  in  it  we  have  sacrificed  much  of  that 
which,  so  long  as  we  possessed  it,  was  of  essential  advan- 
tage to  us  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  war.  lie 
second  point  in  this,  ye  men  of  Athens,  that  we  must  take 
care  not  to  force  those  states  which  now  call  themselves 
the  Amphictyons,  to  engage  in  a  joint  war  against  us. 
For,  should  we  again  fall  out  with  Philip  on  a  subject  of 
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no  intereet  to  the  Theagaliaofl,  the  AxgiveB,  the  Thebans,  I 
do  not  belieye  that  any  one  of  these  states  will  take  arms 
against  us ;  for  so  much  sense  even  the  most  stolid  among 
them  possess,  as  to  perceivey  that  in  such  quarrels  all  the 
burdens  would  fall  upon  them,  while  all  the  advantages 
would  accrue  to  one  who  lies  in  ambush  in  the  background. 
But  at  the  present  moment  circumstances  are  as  unfit vor- 
able  as  they  could  be  for  us.  For  if  some  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiaDS  are  hostile  to  us,  because  they  believe  that  we 
are  siding  vdth  Sparta  against  them ; — ^if  the  Thebans  are 
more  wroth  than  ever,  because  we  have  received  among 
us  the  fiigitive  BcBotiaos ; — ^if  the  TheasaliaDs  hate  us  as 
fi-iends  of  the  Phocians,  apd  Philip  is  angry  at  our  having 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  Amphictyonic  position :  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  all  of  them,  each  on  his  own  partic- 
ular grounds,  will  obey  the  impulse  of  their  anger,  will 
seize  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons  as  a  pretext, 
and  will  in  their  joint  w^  against  us  be  carried  on  by  the 
current  beyond  that  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  each 
individually,  as  also  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Phocians.' 
"  Are  we  then  from  sheer  fear  to  do  all  that  we  are  bid- 
d^i?  And  this  you,  Demosthenes,  demand  f5pom  us?*' 
'  By  no  means ;  we  must  consent  to  nothing  which  is 
unworthy  of  us,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  seek  to 
preserve  to  ourselves  the  glory  of  a  prudent  conduct  of 
public  affiurs.  And  those,  who  will  not  listen  to  any 
recommendations  of  caution,  I  ask  to  consider  what  course 
our  city  has  on  former  occasions  followed.  We  have  left 
Oropus  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans,  and  Amphipolis  in 
those  of  Philip ;  we  have  allowed  Cardia  to  be  severed 
from  the  Chersonnesus ;  we  have  given  up  to  the  Carian 
princes  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes ;  and  the  Byzantians  we  have 
allowed  to  seize  Attic  vessels.  Why  have  we  submitted 
to  all  this  f  Assuredly  only  for  this  reason,  that  we  hoped 
to  secure  greater  advantages  for  our  commonwealth,  if  we 
kept  peace,  than  if  we  entered  into  war  on  account  of 
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those  objects.  If  then  you  have  abstained  from  quarrel- 
ling with  a  series  of  single  foes  on  matters  which  involTed 
your  most  important  and  proper  interests,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable folly,  were  you  for  the  sake  of  something  utterly 
insignificant,  were  you  for  the  sake  of  the  shadow  of 
Delphi,  now  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  all/ 

It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes  spoke  in  &vor  of  the 
peace.  The  review  of  a  series  of  instances  of  humble 
submissiveness  was  intended  to  shame  the  hotspurs,  who 
clamorously  insisted  upon  the  glory  of  the  dty,  and  who 
opined  that  Athens  ought  not  to  be  untrue  to  herseK  If 
the  war  demanded  by  honor  had  been  so  often  avoided 
even  when  the  prospects  were  favorable,  a  decree  of  war 
at  the  pres^it  moment  meant  the  down£sill  of  the  city,  the 
Philip  ardently  desired  triumph  of  her  numerous  and 

homiT*  overwhelming  foes. 

OLcriiis  '^^  envoys  received  a  measured,  but  pa- 

(B.  a84fl).  cific  answer.  Athens  declared,  as  we  may  as- 
Aatmnn.  sume,  that  she  would  raise  no  protest  against 
the  Amphictyonic  organization,  and  would  in  future  s^d 
deputies  to  the  festivals.  Hereby  the  insidiously  expec- 
tant enemies  were  deprived  of  any  pretext  for  war ;  and 
in  the  autumn  Philip  returned  home  to  Macedonia.* 

•  The  prisoners  daly  arrived  according  to  promise  (Dem.  xix.  99)  at  the 
Panathentta  (viL  88).  The  time  of  the  Pythia  is  now  established  from 
inscriptions;  ct  Kirohhofl;  iroiial«6«HdU« d.  Prmm,Ahad.  1864,  p.  129L  Am- 
phictyonic embassy  at  Athens:  Dem.  xiz.  IIL 
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THE  LAST  ETTBUGGLEB  FOR  THE    IKBEFENDENCB  OF 
OBEEOS. 

Thus,  then,  had  by  means  of  repeated  embaseies  and 
treaties  been  terminated  the  state  of  war,  which  had  ob- 
tained between  king  Philip  and  Athens  since  the  capture 
of  Amphipolis;  but  a  real  peace  had  not  been  hereby 
eHected.  Neither  had  Philip  as  yet  gained,  nor  had 
Athens  as  yet  lost,  all.  Upon  the  sham  war  which  had 
dragged  its  weary  course  for  ten  years,  there  accordingly 
ensued  seven  years  of  a  sham  peace,  during  which  the 
germs  of  the  decisive  struggle  developed  themselves. 

With  the  conclusion  of  peace  an  essential  portion  of 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  af-  fh*e"^n<3ii- 
fairs.  It  was  to  have  served  to  fetter  the  *hJJ*j2ioe, 
freedom  of  action  which  the  king  had  obtained 
by  the  fall  of  Olynthus;  but  instead  of  this  the  king  had 
employed  it  for  placing  a  restraint  upon  the  Athenians, 
until  he  should  on  the  one  hand  have  effected  his  purposes 
in  Thrace,  and  on  the  other  have  made  himself  master  of 
ThermopylsB  and  Phocis.  The  king  of  Macedonia  now  no 
longer  stood  as  a  foreign  power  in  a  threatening  attitude 
on  the  frontiers,  but  he  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  Greek  world.  He  was  the  presiding  member 
of  the  League  of  the  Greek  states;  he  kept  the  passes 
occupied,  the  protection  of  which  was  the  duty  of  the 
League ;  he  was  the  governor  set  over  the  national  sanc- 
tuary for  its  protection.  A  Greek  country  of  high  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  central  situation  and  its  vigorous 
population,  viz.  Phocis,  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  its 
towns  destroved.    The  mightiest  tribes  of  Greece,  the 
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Thessalians  and  the  BoeotiaDs,  were  gathered  around  him 
as  their  lord-in-war,  while  the  Athenians  were  aitirely 
isolated,  humiliated,  and  by  the  imposition  of  a  federal  re- 
lation shackled  in  their  freedom  of  action.  The  treasores 
of  the  Delphic  god,  which  had  been  accumulated  during 
the  course  of  centuries,  and  which,  if  expended  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  would  have  made  possible  an  extraordinary 
display  of  power,  had  been  in  a  few  years  wasted,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  nation.  Where  was  there  any  longer  left  a 
force  capable  of  resistance? 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Philip  had  not  yet  reached  the 
goal.  Delphi  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  centre  whence 
Greece  might  be  ruled.  Bouthem  Hellas  was  still  per- 
fectly independent;  the  threads  of  the  life  of  the  Hellenic 
states  were  not  yet  united  in  the  hand  of  the  king;  in  those 
communities  which  lay  outside  his  present  sphere  of  power 
he  had  still  to  b^in  to  knit  such  threads,  in  order  that  the 
authority  whidi  he  claimed  as  head  of  the  Amphictyons 
might  become  a  reality. 

It  was  accordingly  in  the  first  instance  not 
■chemes.  part  of  Philip's  plan,  to  advance  by  force ;  but 
he  rather  intended  quietly  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence, by  skilful  treatment  gradually  to  tame  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  to  accustom  them  to  his  guidance.  For  he  was 
desirous,  not  of  ruling  as  lord  and  master,  as  Xerxes  had 
intended  to  rule,  but  of  aasiuning  the  direction  of  confede- 
rate states,  as  was  in  accordance  with  native  tradition,  and 
as  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes  had  repeatedly  attempted 
to  do,  though,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  nation,  they 
had  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  puipose  in 
such  a  way  as  to  control  the  whole  of  Greece,  or  enduringly 
to  maintain  their  authority.  Herein  lay  the  power  and 
importance  of  this  exhausted  people,  and  this  was  the 
blessing  brought  by  its  glorious  history:  that  its  land  could 
not  be  looked  upon  like  any  other  portion  of  the  earth, 
which,  so  soon  as  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose  was  at 
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hand,  had  simply  to  be  conquered  and  Bubjected, — as 
Philip  had  done  unhesitatingly  with  many  districts,  and 
with  the  colonial  territories  likewise.  The  Greek  mother- 
coontiy  required  to  be  treated  with  &r  more  considera- 
tion ;  and  here  it  was  necessary  to  show  as  much  tenderness 
as  possible  towards  existing  l^al  relations,  so  far  as  was 
at  all  reconcilable  with  the  Macedonian  schemes  of  do- 
minion. This  was  no  weakly  whim  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  but  a  historical  necessity.  For  the  position  occupied 
in  the  world  by  his  royal  dynasty  was  based  upon  its  ap- 
propriation to  itself  of  Hellenic  culture;  and  its  policy 
was  no  other  than  that  of  continually  extending  this  cul« 
ture,  and  turning  it  to  increasingly  good  account  for  the 
splendor  and  power  of  the  growing  empire.  It  was  th^^ 
fore  impossible  for  the  king  to  be  desirous  of  devastating 
the  home  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  of  destroying  the  intel- 
lectual life  still  flourishing  there;  and  impossible  for  him 
to  intend  to  rule  over  Hellenes  otherwise  than  after  a 
Hellenic  fisuhion. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  king  could  do  nothing 
more  than  attract  to  himself  the  states  which  still  stood 
outside  the  combinations  recently  formed,  establish  more 
firmly  his  maritime  supremacy,  deprive  of  all  power  of 
doing  harm  those  confederate  districts  in  which  resistance 
still  showed  itself;  and  prevent  any  combination  among 
the  states  which  still  preserved  their  independence.  If 
such  a  combination  should  form  itself,  the  one  point  from 
which  it  could  proceed  was  Athens.  Her  constitution, 
her  history,  her  ways  of  thinking  made  Athens  the  focus 
of  free  Greek  nationality ;  here  there  still  existed  a  feel- 
ing for  honor  and  justice,  which  might  with  desperate 
determination  confront  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  de- 
mands of  Philip.  Of  this  the  king  was  well  aware;  and 
these  points  of  view  determined  his  proceedings  in  the  next 
ensuing  year. 

Thus  he  in  the  first  instance  ti>ok  decisive  steps  in  Thes- 
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Philip  in  ^y»  ^^^  ^^  purpose  of  breaking  all  recalcL 
TbesMiy.  trance  in  this  quarter.  Frequentlj  enough 
oi^Tiii.4(t.  had  Demosthenes  counselled  his  fellow-dti- 
zens  to  secure  a  Thessalian  alliance.  In  Thes- 
saly  there  were  still  large,  unimpaired  resources  of  popula- 
tion, and  there  still  existed  a  desire,  though  of  a  kind  not 
clearly  conscious  of  its  ends,  to  assert  the  strength  of  these  re- 
sources,— in  particular  at  Pherse,  where  since  the  days  of 
lascm  men  had  accustomed  themselves  to  believe  in  a  new 
era  for  Thessaly.  They  had  unhesitatingly  followed  the 
foreign  lord4n-war,  in  order  by  means  of  him  to  satisfy 
tiieir  ancient  bitter  wrath  against  Phocis.  After  this  had 
been  accomplished,  they  thought  it  would  be  possible 
again  to  withdraw  from  the  pressure  of  the  supremacy  of 
their  foreign  protector.  In  their  delusion  they  failed  to 
perceive,  that  they  had  been  nothing  but  the  tools  <^ 
Philip's  policy ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
desire  for  resistance  shown  themselves,  than  the  king  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  rigor,  sent  troops  into  the  country, 
placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  PhersB,  and  established 
there  a  Board  of  Ten  on  the  Lysandrian  model,  whidi 
was  composed  of  partisans  of  his  own,  and  which  bowed 
the  defiant  spirit  of  ihe  citizens  under  a  military  3roke. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  more  firmly 
than  ever  united  with  the  Macedonian  hereditary  domin- 
ions.* 

His  pro-  ^  ^^  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  opportuni- 

grosi.  in  Peio-   ties  likewise  offered  themselves  for  eztendimr 

ponnosus.  ^  ^» 

the  influence  of  Macedonia.  For  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  states,  from  the  first  accustomed  to  abstain  from 
canying  their  interests  beyond  the  peninsula,  continued 
according  to  their  wont  to  live  on  in  absolute  fireedom 
firom  anxiety,  and  were  by  no  means  intent  upon  setding 
their  internal  party  conflicts,  or  putting  an  end  to  the  an* 

•  A«KaaafXi»:  Dem.  Ti.22;  xix.  800.    Phene:  TiL3S;  ix.12. 
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cient  border-feuds,  in  view  of  the  menacing  growth  of  the 
power  in  the  North.  The  jealousy  between  Sparta  and 
the  states  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  her  influence 
endured,  and,  in  order  to  heighten  the  existing  confusion, 
there  now  in  addition  arrived  the  Phocian  mercenaries, 
who,  after  the  capitulation  of  Phakecus  (p.  326),  moved 
about  from  place  to  place.  Where  unoccupied  mercena- 
ries made  their  appearance,  they  became  the  curse  of  the 
country ;  glimmering  sparks  of  hatred  were  kindled  into 
a  flame ;  opportunity  was  offered  to  party-fury  of  deeds 
of  blood ;  and  every  ambitious  scheme  had  a  chance  of 
execution.  Thus  in  Peloponnesus  too  open  civil  conflicts  en- 
sued, which  in  the  end  redounded  to  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  king,  who  was  ever  lying  in  wait,  who  left  no 
movement  unused,  and  to  whom  the  same  mercenaries, 
who  had  worked  so  admirably  and  prepared  a  way  for 
him  in  Central  Greece,  now  also  opened  the  passage  into 
the  peninsula.    So  it  befell  in  Elis. 

Elis  was  one  of  those  petty  states  which  j.,j^ 
were  at  all  times  full  of  ambitious  schemes, 
and  ever  anxious  to  carry  on  political  action  on  a  grand 
scale.  Because  they  were  in  possession  of  Olympia,  the 
Eleans  fancied  themselves  superior  to  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  and  for  this  reason  they  also  enjoyed  special  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  foreign  Great  Powers  (vol.  iv.  p. 
486).  But  since  their  relations  to  Sparta  had  become 
hostile,  the  Eleans  were  unable  to  restore  a  tranquil  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  their  own  country;  they  were  torn 
asunder  by  parties  ;  and  inasmuch  as  their  power  was  one 
in  itself  utterly  the  reverse  of  independent,  they  were 
obliged  to  lean  upon  this,  now  upon  that,  other  state.  As 
allies  of  the  Thebans  they  had  promoted  the  restoration  of 
Mantinea  (vol.  iv.  p.  437)  ;  after  the  Arcadian  War  (vol. 
iv.  p.  492)  they  had  sided  against  Thebes ;  and  Sparta,  to 
whom  any  aid  against  Megalopolis  was  welcome,  had,  by 
giving  way  with  respect  to  Triphylia,  contrived  again  to 
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bring  them  over  to  her  side  (p.  259).  During  this  period 
the  aristocracy,  which  from  the  outset  was  very  powerful 
in  the  land,  had  the  commonwealth  in  its  hands,  while  the 
popular  party  was  in  exile.  It  was  the  latter  party  which 
took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  mercenaries,  in 
order  to  effect  by  force  its  return  home.  A  murderous 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  city-party  ultimately  with 
Arcadian  aid  secured  the  victory.  But  its  leaders,  Euxi- 
theus,  Gleotimus,  and  Aijstsechmus,  were  not  cont^t  with 
glutting  their  lust  of  vengeance  after  the  most  savage 
iashion,  and  with  causing  four  thousand  mercenaries  to  be 
put  to  death  as  sacril^ous  despoilers  of  Ae  temple ;  but, 
in  order  to  anticipate  ftiture  revolutions,  they  now  also 
entered  into  connexion  with  Philip,  who  was  extremely 
rejoiced  to  establish  a  firm  footing  in  the  land  of  the 

Phnip  pro-  Olympian  Zeus,  and  readily  accorded  his  pro- 
gJI^'o'  tection.  Thus  the  Elean  aristocracy  became 
01  cix  1  (1.  a  *  \xAj  of  partisans  of  Philip,  and  brought 
^)'*  Elis  under  the  influence  of  the  king.    Such 

was  the  sanguinary  epilogue  to  the  Fhocian  War  (QL 
cix.  1;  B.  c.  343). 

ofMesaenia.  PhiUp  Succeeded  with  yet  greater  ease  in 
Me^opoite.  those  states  which,  having  been  founded  by 
Thebes,  were  from  the  first  obliged  to  depend 
upon  foreign  protection,  and  urgently  needed  it  as  against 
Sparta.  For  the  Spartans,  who  at  Pella  had  been  not  less 
than  the  Athenians  deluded  by  false  pretences,  so  long  as 
king  Archidamus  was  with  his  troops  in  Phocis  still  capa- 
ble of  creating  diflSculties  for  the  king,  in  their  short- 
sighted policy  continued  to  threaten  their  neighbors  anew, 
and  furnish^  Philip  with  the  desired  opportunity  fi)r  en- 
tering upon  the  Theban  course  of  policy.  Tliebes  had, 
nine  years  ago,  for  the  last  time  perfi)rmed  the  duties  of 
her  oflice  in  the  peninsula  (p.  261) ;  she  now  resigned  it  to 
her  powerful  ally,  who  took  upon  himself  the  protection 
of  the  communities,  sent  troops,  and  forwarded  distinct 
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orders  to  the  Spartans  to  abstain  from  all  encroachmentB. 
These  saccesses,  easily  gained,  but  of  extreme  importance, 
followed  immediately  upon  the  Phocian  War,  and  seemed 
to  spring  as  it  were  as  a  matter  of  course  fi:om  the  posi- 
tion secured  in  Central  Greece.  The  portal  of  the  penin- 
Bula,  which  Epaminondas  had  burst  asunder,  was  now  also 
open  to  the  king ;  his  orders  prevented  the  Spartan  troops 
from  moving  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas ;  Elis, 
Messenia,  Megalopolis,  and  Argos  likewise  felt  themselves 
dependent  upon  the  new  protector. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Isthmus  the  king  ^^  MegMi. 
directed  his  attention  to  Megara,  a  commer- 
cial city  at  that  time  enjoying  great  wealth  and  prosper!- 
ty,  which  had  been  able  rigorously  to  guard  its  independ- 
ence as  against  its  near  neighbor  Thebes.  Here,  too,  he 
brought  over  to  his  side  the  aristocratic  party.  In  the 
same  way  he  again  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  Eu- 
bcea,  which  was  utterly  defenceless,  since  Thermopylffi  had 
become  Macedonian  property,  and  since  an  end  had  been 
put  to  all  resistance  in  Central  Greece.  Finally,  he  was 
already  preparing  the  operations  which,  with  Epirus  as 
his  basis,  were  to  make  him  the  master  of  the  Ionian  and 
Corinthian  Seas. 

With  Athens  the  peace  was  maintained,  and  delations 
yet  the  object  of  all  Philip's  measures  was  to  ^^'»  Athens. 
surround  that  city  more  and  more  closely  with  a  network 
of  strong  points  of  attack,  and  to  cut  off  all  its  lines  of 
foreign  communication.  In  the  Thracian  Sea,  too,  the 
king  made  use  of  his  vessels,  so  as  under  the  pretext  of  ex- 
terminating piracy  to  hold  certain  islands,  such  as  Halon- 
nesus,  occupied;  and  although  he  apparently  took  no 
notice  at  all  of  the  Athenians,  yet  could  their  growing 
helplessness  have  in  no  way  been  more  painfully  brought 
home  to  them  than  when  they  saw  the  king  extending  his 
power  by  land  and  by  water,  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south.    Athens  was  more  than  ever  the  head-quarters  of 
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the  adversaries  of  Philip,  the  single  spot  where  men  ex- 
isted who  followed  his  steps  with  a  vigilant  glance,  and 
who  r^arded  the  peace  of  Philocrates  as  nothing  better 
than  a  truce.* 

At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the  warning 
voice  of  Demosthenes  had  been  unable  to  prevail ;  the 
Athenians  wished  to  be  deceived,  and  therefore  wiDingly 
listened  to  such  persons  as  ^fischinesand  Eubulus.    More- 
Pabiio  over,  their  city  had  more  reason  than  any 

JuSlens  after  ^^^®^  ^  desirl  pcacc,  as  guaranteeing  to  the 
Phii???ito«^-  ^^^^  ^®  unimpaired  enjoyment  of  the  festi- 
the  rty  ^^^^  whilc  the  Wealthy  and  the  middle-dass^ 
of  material      which  HOW  had  to  bear  its  share  of  the  public 

interests.  ^ 

burdens  (p.  119),  were  glad  to  have  nothing 
inrther  to  hear  at  present  of  war-taxes  and  of  the  equip- 
ment of  ships.  Free  traffic  by  sea  was  not  only  the  inter- 
est of  the  ship  owner  and  the  wholesale  merchant,  but  also 
of  every  inhabitant  of  Athens ;  because  in  this  city,  which 
had  to  a  great  extent  to  depend  upon  foreign  com,  the 
character  of  that  traffic  determined  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
sary means  of  life.  Moreover,  Athens  was  the  spot  where 
there  were  still  to  be  found  the  best  artists,  manu&cturers, 
and  handicraftsmen  ;  all  articles  of  luxury  were  to  be  ob- 
tained here;  and,  accordingly,  no  city  was  more  harmed 
by  the  war,  or  derived  more  advantage  from  the  peaces 
than  Athens.  After  a  long  blockade  the  Northern  har- 
bors were  once  more  opening,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  Hellenization  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the 
growing  abundance  of  pecuniary  resources,  the  demand 
for  the  productions  of  Greek  artistic  industry  likewise  per- 
ceptibly rose.  The  court  of  Philip  once  more  gave  its 
orders  for  such  wares  at  Athens.  In  Grreece,  too,  since  the 
emptying  of  the  Delphic  treasury,  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  had  come  into  circulation,  which  had  lain  dormant 

•  EHs :  IHod.  xtL  1ft,  tq.    Arcadia,  &c :  Dem.  six.  361 ;  zviU.  6^ 
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for  centuries  as  an  unproducflve  capital.  This  coulj  not 
but  in  general  cause  prices  to  rise,  and  life  to  become 
dearer ;  and  the  Athenians  were  all  the  more  obliged  to 
depend  upon  their  gains  by  trade  and  manufactures,  in 
that  the  native  sources  of  profit  were  decreasing.  The 
annihilation  of  their  maritime  supremacy  vras  necessarily 
a  heavy  blow  also  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium  began  to  grow  less 
productive  about  the  very  time  when  the  /netallic  trea- 
sures of  Thrace  opened  with  an  abundance  hitherto  un- 
divined.  For  although  the  author  of  the  essay  an  the 
Revenues  (p.  182)  still  speaks  in  a  very  boastful  vein,  so 
as  to  afl&rm  the  inexhaustible  character  of  the  silver-mines, 
yet  his  artificial  proposals  for  the  advance  of  the  Attic 
smelting  system  in  themselves  clearly  enough  betray  the 
&ct  that  the  citizens  no  longer  placed  any  genuine  confi- 
dence in  this  kind  of  Investment,  and  promised  themselves 
little  profit  from  the  sinking  of  new  shafts  beyond  the  dis- 
trict fully  turned  to  account  by  their  ancestors, — a  view 
which  subsequent  times  thoroughly  justified.  Under  these 
circumstances,  freedom  of  trafiic  became  more  and  more 
the  main  source  of  material  prosperity.  "  How  foolish, 
then,"  we  read  in  the  same  essay,  "  is  the  judgment  of 
those  who  think  that  Athens  loses  glory  and  authority  by 
the  peace !  In  war,  the  city  will  only  involve  itself  in 
humiliation  and  contempt ;  but  in  quiet  times  who  is  not 
in  need  of  Athens  7  In  such  times  the  ship-owners  and  mer- 
chants, the  corn-dealers,  the  wine,  and  oil-producers,  the 
wool-growers,  besides  those  who  deal  with  intellectual  capi- 
tal, the  artists,  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  and  again,  all 
who  desire  to  delight  ear  and  eye  by  artistic  enjoyments ; 
finally,  those  who  wish  to  sell  or  buy  rapidly, — all  of  them 
have  to  depend  upon  Athens.  In  war,  Athens  is  misera- 
ble and  weak ;  but  in  peace  she  is  great  and  mighty — the 
acknowledged  centre  of  the  educated  world.  For  this  rea- 
son, then,  her  foreign  policy,  too,  ought  to  be  a  policy  of 
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pea<5^ ;  she  ought  not  to  seek  to  bring  the  neighborizig 
states  to  her  side  by  force  and  by  offensive  claims  of  do- 
minion, but  by  benefits  conferred  upon  them ;  she  oaght 
to  obtain  influence  and  secure  allies  by  means  of  em- 
bassies, without  pecuniary  sacrifices  or  tiie  troubles  of 
war."  This  was  precisely  the  congress-policy  recom- 
mended by  Eubulus  and  iEJschines  (p.  301) ;  and  when 
we  read  further  in  the  same  author :  "  If  you,  Athenians, 
after  this  feshion  earnestly  set  to  work  throughout  Hellas, 
that  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi  may  regain  its  former  inde- 
pendence, I  deem  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  yoa 
will  have  all  the  Hellenes  unanimously  on  your  side  aa 
allies  against  those  who  now  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
Phocians  seek  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that  sanctu- 
ary ; " — it  is  assuredly  manifest,  that  the  essay  belongs  to 
no  other  period  than  that  of  the  Peace  of  Philocrates,  and 
that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  those  Athenians  who  re- 
garded the  power  of  the  allied  Macedonians,  Thessalians, 
and  Thebans  as  one  which  was  illegal  and  insecure  in  it- 
self, and  which  required  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  peaceable 
means.* 

About  the  same  time  the  aged  Isocrates 
Phii^p^'  composed  his  oration  to  Philip,  He,  too,  in- 
veighs against  the  unblessed  demagogues,  as 
ever  anew  desirous  of  involving  the  dty  in  war,  in  order 
to  recover  for  it  a  position,  which  in  reality  was  irre- 
coverably lost,  and  which  had  never  been  a  real  blessing, 
because  it  had  invariably  been  based  upon  injustice,  and 
had  never  admitted  of  being  established  except  by  blood 


*  Xenophon  (so-called)  vtpl  vpo<rtf8»y,  extols  the  mines,  c.  87.  The  i 
translated  in  the  text  is  treated  by  Boeokh,  P.  Eb.  of  AOL  voL  it  p.  303  fSDs. 
Tr.];  but  his  interpretation  is  intolerably  artificial,  and  was  only  made  fn 
order  to  save  the  supposed  authorship  of  Xenophon,  which  has  meanwhile 
alroady  boon  questioned  in  another  quarter  (Oneken,  Jmnt.  «.  ^  p.  06).  My 
riew,  developed  in  the  text,  I  find  confirmed  by  Hagen  in  Aw  li.  2, 149.  This 
renders  unnecessary  the  hypothesis  of  Cobet,  Mmtm,  Til.  409.  C£,  PkOoL 
txiit  667. 
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and  iron  at  the  expense  of  material  prosperity.    For  this 
reason  Isocrates    had  already  uttered  his  imprecations 
against  the  war  about  Amphipolis,  and  had  advanced  the 
peace-negotiations,  when  they  at  last  began,  in  every  pos- 
sible way.    But  in  this  view  the  Macedonian  power  was, 
not  a  national  calamity,  which  it  might  be  hoped  would 
soon  pass  away,  but  the  long-desired  commencement  of  a 
better  future,  of  a  new  age  of  salvation.    The  Hellenic 
republics  are  mutually  irreconcilable ;  what  is  needed  is 
a  great  man,  a  hero  standing  above  the  parties  and  unit- 
ing the  states.    Several  times  Providence  has  already 
shown  such  a  man  to  our  view;   Archidamus,  lason, 
Dionysius,  seemed  to  be  the  men  summoned  to  the  mission. 
At  last  he  has  actually  appeared, — a  man,  whose  historical 
mission  is  not  open  to  doubt,  a  prince  of  tho  race  of  the 
HeraclidsB,  as  Archidamus  was.    He  is  the  new  Agamem- 
non, who  shall   again  lead  the  Hellenes  into  the  field 
against  their  hereditary  foe.    In  him  confidence  should  be 
placed,  and  no  hearing  should  be  given  to  the  orators  who 
abuse  him,  and  who  thereby  inflict  the  greatest  damage 
upon  their  native  land.    The  evil  he  has  done  to  indi- 
vidual Hellenes  is  the  consequence  of  the  hostility  unwisely 
fomented  against  him.    It  is  the  War  which  is  cruel,  not 
Philip.     Thus  to  him   Isocrates    attaches  the  national 
hopes;  and  for  this  reason  now  also  addresses  himself  im- 
mediately to  him,  entreats  him  not  to  expose  his  person 
too  much,  and  begs  him  not  to  allow  his  opponents  to 
irritate  him  against  Athens.    Let  him  render  the  peace 
which  has  been  concluded  a  lasting  one,  and  on  the  basis 
of  it  recommence  the  long-interrupted  National  War,  as 
to  the  successful  issue  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
view  of  the  weakness  of  the  said  Persian  Empire  as  proved 
by  Cyrus  and  Agesilaus.    This  was  the  ancient  policy  of 
CSmon:  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  quarrels  at  home  by 
means  of  a  war  with  Persia  (vol.  ii.  p.  411), — an  idea 
which,  as  a  promising  subject  of  eloquence,  had  already 
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frequently  been  treated  by  other  rfaetorsy  in  particular  by 
Gorgias  and  Lysias,  in  public  feetiye  orations,  but  to  which 
IsocrateB  first  again  restored  a  political  significance. 

Finally,  there  existed  a  third  party,  which 
frisndlu  *^  wtu9  zealous  for  the  peace  neither  on  patriotic 
grounds,  nor  from  consideration  for  the  general 
material  prosperity,  but  on  account  of  its  personal  relations 
to  Philip's  court  We  may  assume  with  certainty,  that 
since  the  time  when  the  attitude  of  the  Athenian  civic 
community  had  necessarily  become  an  object  of  anxious 
attention  to  Philip,  t.  e.  since  the  dispute  about  Amphipo- 
lis  (p.  56),  he  had  his  agents  at  Athens,  who  were  at  work 
in  his  interest,  in  order  to  restrain  the  citizens  from  vigo- 
rous resolutions,  to  confirm  them  in  their  careless  con- 
fidence in  the  royal  promises  and  pretences,  and  to  place 
Philip  under  obligations  to  themselves  by  means  of  maiial 
services  on  his  behalf.  They  fomented  and  took  advantage 
of  all  the  moods  of  public  feeling  advantageous  to  the 
purposes  of  Philip,  the  warlike  (p.  257)  as  well  as  the 
peaceable;  and  the  nearer  the  power  of  the  king  ap- 
proached, the  more  audaciously  they  revealed  their  senti- 
ments. Did  not  Philocrates  boast  before  the  whole  people 
of  the  money  which  he  had  received,  and  openly  display 
the  prosperity  which  he  owed  to  the  favor  of  the  king? 
The  others  proceeded  with  greater  caution.  But  .£schinos 
too  had  received  landed  property  in  Macedonia ;  he  too 
now  openly  avowed  himself  on  the  side  of  Philip,  and 
anticipated  all  kinds  of  benefits  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
man,  whom  he  had  recently  attacked  as  the  worst  foe  of 
his  native  city.  These  men  and  their  fellow-partisans, 
Pythocles,  Hegemon,  Demades,  now  bore  themselves  as  ff 
all  the  rest  had  proved  to  have  been  the  victims  of  a  del^^- 
sion,  and  as  if  they  alone  were  the  true  statesmen  and 
the  politicians  of  influence  at  the  present  time. 

Thus  we  find  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  three 
political  parties  at  Athens,  which  we  may  call  those  of 
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Th«thT«e 
Pe«ce- 
p«rtlep. 


Eubulns,  Isocrates,  and  Philocrates, — three  par- 
ties,  which  notwithstanding  all  the  difference 
in  their  standpoints  were  agreed  in  viewing  the 
recently-concluded  peace  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  for 
Athens,  and  in  representing  all  those  who  endangered  its 
endurance  as  her  enemies.  In  his  '* Philip**  Isocrates  in- 
veighs against  those  ''  who  rage  on  the  oratory'  tribune/' 
those  "  who  are  envious  of  the  powerful  king,  who  inces- 
santly cast  suspicion  upon  him,  create  confusion  among 
the  cities,  find  in  the  common  peace  a  snare  for  liberty, 
and  talk  as  if  the  power  of  the  king  were  growing,  not  on 
behalf  of  Hellas,  but  against  it,  as  if  after  regulating  the 
affairs  of  Phocis  he  had  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  sub- 
jection of  all  Greece, — ^together  with  other  follies,  which 
they  advance  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  they  had  most 
accurately  ascertained  the  truth  of  everything.  It  was 
thus  that  an  Attic  patriot,  the  venerated  head  of  a  wide 
circle,  would  represent  the  policy  of  Demosthenes,  whom 
the  bought  partisans  not  less  abused  as  one  of  those  unquiet 
minds,  which  made  it  so  difficult  for  the  magnanimou"^) 
king  to  carry  out  his  benevolent  intentions  towards 
Athens.* 

And  yet  neither  was  Demosthenes  so  de- 
serted, nor  his  position  so  unsupported,  as  might  weak^pointt. 
be  expected.    His  activity  had  not  been  in 
vain;  his  personal  authority  ha*d  risen.    While  to  the 
aged  Isocrates,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  the 
ftiU  distress  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  history  of  the 
Attic  free  commonwealth  seemed  like  an  orbit  which  had 
attained  to  its  conclusion  and  could  not  be  begun  airesh,  a 
younger  generation  had  grown  up,  in  whose  breasts  the 
words  of  Demosthenes  had  struck  fire.    The  circumstances 
of  the  times  were  likewise  in  his  favor;  for  tiiey  at  all 
events  served  to  cause  no  doubt  to  remain  as  to  the  situa- 

*  Isocrates  (xiL  7(t)  describes  in  Agnmernnon  the  person  of  Philip,  and 
toveighs  (t.  73;  129)  against  Demosthenes. 
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tion  of  affairs,  and  to  destroy  felse  concepti(Mia.  How 
could  the  delusion  be  now  any  ftirther  indulged,  that  the 
king  might  be  stayed  by  embassies  and  peaceable  com- 
pacts, as  the  followers  of  Eubulus  wished  I  And  with 
reference  to  the  hopes  of  an  Isocrates,  the  royal  answer  to 
this  address  had  been  given  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cian  cities,  which  ensued  Immediately  upon  the  transmis- 
sion of  his  last  oration ;  the  terrible  events  in  the  Chalci- 
dian  peninsula  had  repeated  themselves  in  the  very  heart 
of  Greece.  Could  any  sober  mind  still  continue  to  give 
itself  up  to  the  deludon,  that  Philip  really  desired  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  leader  of  the  Hellenes  in  national 
deeds  of  arms  ?  And  the  other  partisans  of  Philip,  who 
behaved  with  so  lordly  an  arrogance,  as  if  they  had 
already  won  their  game,  could  not  but  by  their  treacher- 
ous sentiments  forfeit  all  respect  in  any  circle  where  Hel- 
lenic civic  virtue  was  still  held  of  any  account  For  evoi 
the  less  guilty  among  them  had  revealed  themselves  before 
the  people  as  selfHseeking,  characterless  turncoats,  as  un- 
trustworthy go-betweens  who  had  repeatedly  deceived  their 
fellow-citizens  by  means  of  delusive  fictions.  How  could 
it  be  intended  to  concede  to  them  an  influence  upon  public 
affdiB? 

Growing  ^  against  all  the  three  peace-parties  De- 

of  *D^^  mosthenes  accordingly  could  not  fail  to  gain 
thenes.  Ju  authority;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 

immediately  after  the  heaviest  defeat  which  had  been  suf- 
fered by  his  policy,  his  personal  individuality  stood  forth 
more  powerfully  than  ever  from  among  the  midst  of  the 
citizens.  Not  only  among  the  younger  generation,  but 
among  the  older  citizens  too  he  became  trusted.  For  it 
being  known,  how  on  the  Macedonian  side  no  higher  im- 
portance was  attached  to  any  voice  than  to  his,  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  character,  inaccessible  to  all  temptations, 
and  the  immovable  fixity  of  his  personal  convictions 
could  not  fail  to  secure  him  a  constantly  increasing  respect 
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He  alone  had  remained  true  to  himself;  he  alone  was  in- 
cessantly at  work  on  behalf  of  the  city,  had  established 
connexions  with  the  traders  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  was  always  readiest  with  ftiU  information  ;  and, 
althoagh  he  had  for  a  time  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
an  honest  peace,  had  now  himself  attained  to  a  clearer 
view  of  the  condition  of  a£&irs.  And  if  notwithstanding 
this  he  had  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  embassy  anew 
counselled  peace  (p,  338),  yet  this  speech  for  peace  was  in 
reality  only  a  summons  to  war,  but  to  a  war  prepared  with 
prudence,  a  war  in  which  the  Athenians  should  not  be 
confronted  by  the  momentarily  existing  armed  league,  and 
which  would  not  turn  upon  the  Amphictyonic  innovations, 
which  assuredly  must  collapse  so  soon  as  Philip's  power 
should  have  been  broken,  but  in  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  fight  under  more  favorable  circumstances  on  behalf  of 
the  essential  and  indispensable  possessions  of  Athens. 

It  is  the  preparation  for  this  decisive  struggle 
which  Demosthenes  pursues  with  unabating  ofthe^cUy!* 
force.  Everything  therefore  depends  upon 
strengthening  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  upon  estab- 
lishing connexions,  and  upon  increasing  the  means  of 
offence  and  defence.  The  resources  of  the  city  were  still 
by  no  means  small.  It  was  poor  by  reason  of  its  bad 
financial  system,  but  the  people  were  comparatively  well- 
to-do;  and  Demosthenes  could  with  a  brave  heart  exclaim 
to  his  fellow-citizens:  "Look,  ye  men  of  Athens,  upon 
your  city  f  In  it  there  exists  a  wealth,  I  may  indeed  say, 
like  unto  that  of  all  other  cities  taken  together."  Nor  was 
there  as  yet  any  lack  of  public  spirit.  Men  are  mentioned, 
such  as  Nausicles  and  Diotimus,  who  in  the  trierarchic 
services  distinguished  themselves  by  their  self-sacrificing 
efibrts.  Moreover,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  the  Athenians  had  set  to  work  to  give  complete- 
ness to  the  harbors  of  war,  to  build  new  ship-sheds,  and  to 
create  an  arsenal,  which  under  the  direction  of  the  archi* 
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tect  Fhilon  became  an  object  of  patriotic  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians;  to  this  purpose  an  annual  sum  of  ten 
talents  (£2,437)  was  devoted  from  the  year  OL  cviii.  2 
(b.  c.  347),  and  the  wealthy  resident  aliens  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  likewise  in  part  contributed  with 
great  ardor.  The  superintendence-in-chief  was  confided  to 
Eubulus.* 

CooBti-  About  the  same  time  earnest  attention  had 

tutionia  also  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  home 

reforms.  .        ,         i  i  i        i 

anairs,  as  is  already  attested  by  the  essay  ^  on 
the  Revenues,^*  The  Athenians  were  not,  however,  satisfied 
with  mere  proposals  but  set  actually  to  work,  therein 
partly  following  the  same  standpoints,  which  are  indicated 
in  the  above-named  essay.  Thus  provision  was  made  for 
an  improvement  of  the  judicial  system,  and  a  law  was 
passed,  according  to  which  law-suits,  the  protraction  -of 
which  was  specially  damaging  to  the  progres  of  traffic,  in 
particular  suits  having  reference  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, had  to  be  settled  within  a  month.  Meanwhile,  not 
only  were  the  interests  of  trade  kept  in  view,  but  it  waa 
also  sought  to  remove  the  more  deep-lying  abuses.  Thus 
most  rigorous  measures  were  taken  against  all  those  who 
were  suspected  of  having  engaged  in  attempts  at  bribing 
the  citizens  in  the  popular  assembly  and  in  the  courts  of 
law.  A  certain  Dcmophilus  distinguished  himself  in  this 
matter  by  his  patriotic  ardor ;  and  the  same  statesman  in 
01.  cviji.  3  (b.  c.  346)  proposed  a  general  examination  of 
the  li-^t  of  citizens.  This  was  beyond  doubt  a  measure 
intended  to  purge  the  city  of  strangers,  indifierent  to  its 
welfare  and  untrustworthy,  and  in  general  to  re-elevate 
the  spirit  of  the  civic  community ;  it  was  a  measure  of  an 


*  Mnltifiuiotu  connezioiiB  of  Demosthenes  with  the  Greeks  traveling  or 
resident  in  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly:  Dem.  T5ii.  U;  and  Rehdanta 
ad  toe—The  resoarces  of  Athens :  Dem.  xiT.  25;  Boeckh,  P.  Be  <ffAA,  toI.  iL 
p,  248  (ISng.  Tr.].— Zeal  of  the  metaci:  A.  p.  230;  G.  Curtios  in  TVUL  xzir. 
S68.~Naasicles  and  Diotimos:  Sohftfer,  il.  309. 
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aristocratic  tendency,  like  the  corresponding  law  of  Aristo- 
phon  of  old  (vol.  iv.  p.  71.) 

With  these  measures  is  also  connected  an  innovation 
with  r^ard  to  the  popular  assembly.  Here  the  evil  of 
clamorous  lawlessness  had  continuously  increased.  The 
presidency  over  the  citizens  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Prytanes  (vol.  iiL  p.  543)  to  the  Proedri,  a  commission  of 
nine  men,  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  civic  tribes  not  repre- 
sented in  the  presiding  prytany.  Now,  a  new  way  was 
adopted.  For  every  popular  assembly  one  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  the  civic  body  was  designated,  which  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  order  and  decency;  to  this 
tribe  seats  were  given  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orators'  tri- 
bune, so  that  it  might  protect  the  orator  against  any  un£%ir 
treatment ;  it  was  in  &ct  a  commission  of  persons  appointed 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  citizens  for  the  preservation  of 
order.  Hereby  it  was  designed  to  reanimate  the  sense 
of  honor  in  the  community,  and  to  counteract  the  efforts 
of  those  who  observed  with  inner  satisfaction  the  growing 
decay  of  the  popular  assembly,  because  they  regarded  this 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  view,  that  a  democracy  like  the 
Attic  was  utterly  incapable  of  an  independent  and  effec- 
tive policy.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  about  the  same 
time  the  Areopagus  too  was  again  allowed  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  public  life,  and  that  powers  were  again  con- 
ferred upon  it,  particularly  for  proceeding  with  the  utmost 
rigor  against  public  treason.  We  therefore  recognize 
after  the  humiliation  brought  upon  the  Athenians  by  the 
Peace  of  Philocrates  and  by  the  ruin  of  Phocis  an  honora- 
ble striving  to  improve  the  public  state  of  things,  and  to 
remedy  the  abuses  of  the  democracy, — such  as  had  also 
shown  itself  after  the  Sicilian  calamity  (vol.  iii.  p.  437), 
and  after  the  rule  of  the  Thirty.  In  other  words,  there 
still  existed  an  efficient  stock  of  citizens  possessed  of  a 
healthy  spirit  and  of  a  lively  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  and  reftising  to  despair  of  its  future.    It  was  only 
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indispensable  to  unite  and  guide  those  who  were  animated 
by  patriotic  sentiments.* 

Demos-  Demosthenes  was  fjx)m  the  firsgt  no  paity- 

thl°  w  wi  °""^  ^  274).  His  was  an  uncommonly  inde- 
ties.  pendent  nature;  he  was  wont  to  pursue  his 

own  paths,  and  confided  in  the  power  of  truth,  as  one  from 
which  the  civic  community  would  in  the  end  be  unable  to 
escape.  But  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  fail  to  happen, 
that  his  views  in  many  respects  agreed  with  the  stand- 
points of  the  older  parties  among  die  citizens.  Thus  he 
shared  with  the  Boeotian  party  (p.  87)  a  love  for  the 
constitution,  a  vigorous  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a  determi- 
nation not  to  allow  any  start  to  Sparta.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  approached  to  Callistratus'  policy  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  balance  of  power  (p.  99),  and  shared  his 
aversion  from  Boeotia, — an  aversion,  which  after  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Thcbans  with  Persia  (vol.  iv.  p.  482  «eg.) 
and  during  the  Phocian  War  had  become  continuously 
more  intense  and  general  at  Athens.  In  the  speech  for 
Megalopolis  he  considers  it  the  most  important  point  of 
view  for  Attic  policy,  to  allow  neither  Sparta  nor  Thebes 
to  become  powerful ;  and  in  the  speech  against  Aristocrates 
he  is  able  to  regard  the  discord  prevailing  among  the 
Hellenes  as  the  good  fortune  of  Athens.t  Gradually  the 
aspect  of  things  changed.  In  proportion  as  the  times  be- 
came increasingly  serious,  Athens  became  more  decidedly, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  Persian  Wars,  the  head-quarters  of 
all  efforts  for  liberty;  all  narrow-hearted  considerations 
with  regard  to  the  other  states  fell  more  and  more  into  the 

•  Expedition  of  procednre  In  commercial  salts,  recommended  by  "Xen." 
M.  «.  ill.  3;  Introdaced  before  the  transactions  concerning  HalonnesQs 
("Dem.*'  Tii.  12).>-Aiai^i}^cc  on  the  motion  of  Deroophiius:  .Stichin.  i.  77; 
Schtfer,  ii.  289.— np<J««poi,  cf.  ante  NoU  to  vol.  Iv.  67;  Vischer,  Epigr.  Beifr.  am 
Or.  «3.— «vAi)  wpt^pfvcfwra:  JBschin.  i.  33;  Ferd.  Schults,  DemMOimm  ^ad  £• 
IM^reik^ft,  21.— Areopagus :  Meier  a.  SchSmann  AH.  Promm^  344.  As  the  text 
shows,  several  extraordinary  commissions  occur  In  this  period,  which  are 
entrusted  to  the  Areopagus. 

t  Polioy  of  a  balance  of  power :  Dem.  zvL  4;  xxiii.  108. 
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background ;  the  national  idea  attained  to  more  and  more 
powerful  prominence,  and  by  it  was  formed  a  new  party. 
Thifi  party  gathered  round  Demosthenes. 

Men  took  up  their  position  by  his  side,  who,  ^^^ 

stimulated    by  his    speeches  and  action,  or  ^Hiy^^ 

moved  by  an  impulse  in  themselves,  pursued 
the  same  aims ;  men  in  whom  the  sentiments  of  a  better 
age  revived  once  more,  orators  and  statesmen  of  a  truly 
Republican  character,  whose  glance  was  vigilant,  like  that 
of  Demosthenes,  wherever  the  honor  of  the  city  was  at 
issue,  near  at  hand  and  a&r  off  Among  them  was 
Hegesippus  of  Sunium,  formerly  an  adhe-  HegesippM, 
rent  of  Leodamas  (p.  87),  a  fiery  patriot,  who 
already  in  the  year  357  had  ardently  advocated  the  preser- 
vation of  Cardia,  when  that  important  city  was  sacrificed 
(p.  140) ;  in  the  same  sense  he  had  urged  upon  the  Athe- 
nians an  energetic  alliance  with  the  Phocians,  so  long  as 
they  still  possessed  power  of  resistance,  and  had  most  de- 
cisively withstood  the  Peace  of  Philocrates.  Of  yet  higher 
mark  were  Lycurgus  and  Hyperides.  Lycur-  Lyo^,^.^ 
gus,  the  son  of  Lycophrou,  was  slightly  senior 
to  Demosthenes,  and  belonged  to  the  ancient  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadse.  He  was  an  Attic  nobleman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Of  a  lofty  spirit  and  loyal  to 
the  traditions  of  hb  home,  he  as  it  were  towered  into  the 
present  out  of  a  better  past  But  he  stood  towards  his 
times  in  no  attitude  of  unsympathetic  and  hostile  contra- 
diction ;  he  was  thoroughly  moderate,  and  therefore  ready 
to  consent  to  concessions  and  open  to  conciliation,  although 
he  made  rigorous  demands  upon  others  as  well  as  upon 
himsel£  At  the  same  time,  he  was  an  enemy  of  all  under- 
hand intrigues,  truthftil,  simple  in  manners  and  pious,  a 
patriot  animated  by  the  keenest  sense  of  honor  and,  if  only 
for  this  reason,  decidedly  anti-Macedonian,  although  other- 
wise he  was  not  a  member  of  the  popular  party,  but  rather 
had  aristocratic  leanings.    His  was  an  idealizing  nature. 
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With  a  certain  enthusiastic  bent  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
impression  left  upon  him  by  the  ancient  poets;  he  had  a 
receptive  sense  for  plastic  art;  he  was  an  admirer  of  Plato, 
but  refused  to  allow  this  to  restrain  him  from  an  acdve 
participation  in  public  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  trained 
himself  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness  as  an  orator, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  influence  which  he  gained  m 
this  capacity  never  to  weary  in  throwing  light  upon  all 
the  defects  in  the  State,  in  chastising  treason  and  immo- 
rality, in  maintaining  the  honorable  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  in  insisting,  as  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  so  also  in 
the  af&irs  of  the  commonwealth,  upon  discipline  and  order. 

HTMridee,  Hyperides,  too,  the  son  of  Olaucippus,  was 
of  a  family  of  repute,  and  an  eager  champion 
of  national  independence;  but  in  other  respects  he  was  the 
antitype  of  Lycurgus.  For  his  was  a  sensual  nature 
devoid  of  any  moral  anchorage,  prone  to  indulgence  in  all 
pleasures ;  tiiough  at  the  same  time  he  contrived  like 
Alcibiades  to  keep  his  intellectual  vigor  unimpaired.  He 
was  a  man  of  original  power,  to  a  far  higher  d^ree  than 
Lycurgus  a  bom  orator,  rapid  and  skilful  in  the  combioa- 
tion  of  ideas,  pointed  in  expression,  fresh  and  natural  and 

PoWeuctes,  of  ready  wit.  These  men  were  joined  by  others, 
AristSnUm**'  ^^^  ^  Polycuctes  of  Sphcttus;  Callisthenes, 
Nausidem       ^^q  after  the  destruction  of  the  Phocian  towns 

Diotimus, 

Timarchua.  called  upon  the  Atheuians  to  place  city  and 
country  in  a  condition  of  defence;  Aristonicus, 
the  Anagyrasian ;  Nausicles,  who  as  general  had  guarded 
ThermopylsB  (p.  79)  the  patriotic  Diotimu^ ;  and  lastiy 
Tiraarchus,  Arizelus*  son,  an  Athenian  of  uncommon  ac- 
tivity, who  was  on  many  occasions  entrusted  with  pub- 
lic missions,  and  in  his  policy  stood  entirely  on  the  side 
of  Demosthenes,  as  is  proved  by  the  law  proposed  by  him 
01.  cviii.  2,  B.  c.  347-6,  in  which  he  moved  tiiat  the 
penalty  of  death  should  be  incurred  by  all  those  who  sup- 
plied the  king  with  ships'  furniture  or  arms. 
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Thus  Demosthenes,  who  for  a  series  of  years  had  been 
left  in  so  solitary  a  position,  now  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  group  of  sympathetic  associates.  The 
serious  significance  of  the  times  had  exercised  its  effect 
Their  demands  were  so  clear  and  so  inevitable,  that  men 
of  the  most  various  tendencies,  aristocrats  and  democrats, 
philosophers  and  men  of  the  world,  idealizing  and  simply 
practical  natures,  without  any  previous  understanding 
united  in  common  points  of  view.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
same  time — and  indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in  party-life 
— some  elements  united  which  originally  were  not  homo- 
geneous, impure  characters  attached  diemselves  to  the 
pure  Demosthenes ;  yet  after  all  it  amounted  to  a  great 
progress,  that  in  the  place  of  the  stolid  indifference,  such 
as  had  formerly  prevailed,  views  standing  in  bold  contrast 
to  one  another  had  now  formed  themselves  at  Athens. 
The  three  fractions  of  the  Peace-party  were  now  ^n- 
fronted  by  a  Patriot-party,  which  regarded  DemoetheneB 
as  itB  leading  champion.^ 

But  the  more  that  the  national  party  in     p^j^^on- 
Athens  drew  together,  the  more  inevitable  be-  JjJ^J^* 
came  the  conflict  between  it  and  its  adversa- 
ries.     In  particular  it  could  not  be  endured,  that  the 
partisans  of   the  king  should  now  as  heretofore  present 
themselves  as  honest  citizens  before  the  civic  body.    Bight 
and  wrong  must  become  clearly  distinguished,  so  that  the 
consciences  of  men  might  become  more  keen.    This  pur- 
pose had  to  be  served  by  the  law-courts,  which  among  the 
Athenians  were  so  closely  connected  with  public  life,  and 
from  which  it  was  customary  to  expect  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion even  in  political  differences.      Those  proceedings, 
which  had  not  been  settled  in  the  popular  assembly,  had 

•  Hegeeippas  on  behalf  of  Cardla:  Dem.  Til  4^— Hyperides.  boh 
TkavmLwmw  tow  ^lyropof ;  but  the  distfuguished  character  of  his  origin  is 
shown  by  the  hereditary  tomb  before  the  Horsemen^s  Gate:  W.  X.  Orat 
849.--OaIlisthenes :  Dem.  xix.  8A.  Of.  as  to  the  Attio  stataemen  of  the  n*- 
ilonal  party,  SchKfer,  ii  298—312. 
1ft 
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to  be  resumed  bj  means  of  public  law-euifs ;  for  judidal 
senteuces  were  required  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
civic  community  had  been  most  vilely  deceived  by  its 
plenipotentiaries,  in  order  that  hereby  the  citizens  might 
be  forced  once  for  all  to  dissolve  the  connexion  between 
themselves  and  such  guides.  The  suits  concerning  the 
embassy  were  therefore  not  due  to  a  petty  appetite  for 
vengeance  or  to  personal  scheming;  neither  were  they 
useless  squabbles  about  matters  settled  and  irremediable ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  struggles  necessary  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  stand-point  of  the  parties,  and  together 
with  the  authors  of  the  peace  to  bring  the  whole  matter 
of  the  peace  itself  in  its  true  aspect  bdTore  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians. 

^^^  Demosthenes  took  the  first  step,  by  calling 

iK^hinM.  -SJschines  to  account  The  customary  form 
was  that  of  a  question  being  promulgated  to 
fill  the  citizens  by  the  Board  of  Account  within  thir^ 
days  ftfter  the  con^pletion  of  an  official  task :  whether  any 
one  bad  any  inforn^ation  to  bring  forward  as  to  neglect  of 
official  duties.  Demosthenes  presented  an  act  of  accusa- 
tion, and  declared  himself  ready,  t(^ether  with  Tlmarchus, 
who  had  placed  his  name  together  with  that  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  presentment,  to  prove  that  iElschines  had 
performed  his  office  of  ambassador  in  a  manner  contra- 
vening duty  and  conscience, 

CondemBii-  Demosthencs  had  every  reason  for  reckon- 
tion  of  Tim«rw  jng  qq  success !  but  he  had  associated  himself 
with  a  man,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with 
him  except  the  immediate  party-object,  and  whose  fellow- 
ship became  very  disadvantageous  to  the  whole  case, 
oi  cviii  3  Timarchus  was  a  man  of  loose  habits  of  life, 
(B.  0. 845).  yf\iQ  had  publicly  ofibnded  against  propriety ; 
and  however  little  importance  really  attached  to  these 
faults  of  oharaoter  in  connexion  with  the  matter  at  issue, 
yet  .£schine8  contrived  with  extreme  cunning  to  take 
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advantage  of  this  circumstance.  He  busily  accumulated 
whatever  objectionable  incidents  were  to  be  discovered  in 
the  wild  youth  of  Timarchus,  and  with  a  hypocritical  zeal 
on  behalf  of  virtue  attacked  him  so  effectively,  that  he  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  his  honor  as  a  citizen.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  entire  accusation  became  in- 
valid, and  that  ^Sschiues  not  only  personally  rose  in  au- 
thority with  many  citizens,  but  that  at  the  same  time  an  un- 
favorable light  fell  upon  Demosthenes  and  his  case,  on  ac- 
count of  his  association  with  such  a  reprobate.  The  party- 
manoBUvre  had  succeeded  to  perfection.  The  Philippic 
&ction  was  again  full  of  confidence ;  and  the  king  doubt- 
less remembered  to  encourage  his  partisans  by  all  kinds 
of  new  promises.  They  once  more  dared  publicly  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  his  fitvor;  .Sschines  himself  already 
in  his  speech  against  Timarchus  points  anew  to  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  Philip ;  and  seizes  the  occasion  for  in- 
veighing against  Hegesippus,  and  against  Demosthenes  as 
a  man  dangerous  to  the  city  and  of  pernicious  influence 
upon  its  youth.  The  entire  speech  was  a  party-speech  ; 
and  here  JBschines  was  in  his  own  most  proper  sphere, 
acting  the  moralist,  with  his  pathos  acquired  on  the  stage, 
and  under  this  mask  continuing  successfully  to  ward  off 
the  assault  of  the  national  party. 

But  a  decision  could  not  be  brought  about  by  this  suc- 
cess; it  was  nothing  more  than  a  truce.  Demosthenes 
sustained  the  indictment  even  after  the  condemnation  of 
Timarchus ;  and  although  he  abstained  from  immediately 
resuming  it,  he  only  did  this  because  he  was  awaiting  a 
more  favorable  moment  for  the  iurther  prosecution  of  the 
suit.  In  consequence  of  the  composition  of  the  Attic  juries 
the  entire  success  of  such  disputes-at-law  depended  upon 
the  mood  of  the  civic  community  ;  and  Demosthenes  could 
safely  calculate  upon  many  a  thing  speedily  happening 
which  would  remove  the  guilt  of  -^chines  beyond  all 
question.    For    it  was    already    suspicious  enough  that 
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.£schme8  had  raised  a  protest,  when  Demosthenes  after 
the  terminatioQ  of  the  second  embassy  submitted  himself 
to  the  Board  of  Account,  in  order  to  render  an  account  of 
his  proceedings ;  .fschines  maintained  that  there  was  do 
special  account  required  in  the  case  of  this  second  em- 
bassy, which  was  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  former 
and  rested  on  the  same  instructions  and  powers.  This 
view  was,  as  was  to  be  expected,  rejected  by  the  authori- 
ties, who  caused  Demosthenes,  and  probably  also  the  other 
envoys,  to  render  an  account,  while  the  indictment  re- 
mained suspended  over  .Sschines. 

The  case  of  '"^^  ^®^  years  were  not  favorable  to  the 
Antiphon.  repute  of  .Sschines.  In  particular  it  wore  an 
?**  ^^8441  ®  aspect  for  him,  that  he  took  up  the  case 
of  a  certain  Antiphon,  whom  Demosthenes 
had  caused  to  be  arrested,  because  he  was  veiy  strongly 
suspected  of  having  entered  into  a  treasonable  engagement 
with  the  Macedonians,  and  having  promised  in  return  &r 
gold  from  Philip  to  set  fire  to  the  ship-sheds  of  the  PirsBeus. 
.£schines  declared  the  procedure  of  Demosthenes,  who 
had  here  doubtless  intervened  in  some  official  capacity,  to 
be  an  unconstitutional  encroachment,  a  violation  of  civic 
liberty  and  of  the  lawful  sanctity  of  a  man's  house ;  he 
contrived  to  gain  over  the  popular  assembly  to  his  side 
and  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  the  guilty  man, 
although  the  name  of  the  latter  was  expunged  from  the 
lists  of  the  citizens.  But  at  this  point  the  Areopagus  in- 
terfered, which  we  on  this  occasion  see  for  the  first  time 
coming  forward  as  armed  with  special  powers ;  by  its  oi^ 
ders  Antiphon  was  arrested  anew,  brought  before  a  jury, 
and,  his  guilt  having  been  proved,  put  to  death. 

condemnap       -^  ffesh  blow,  suffered  by  the  Macedonian 

cwSe?^'*"*^  party,  proceeded  from  Hyperides.      It   was 

^,  .„ ,  about  this  time  that  he  subjected  to  an  indict- 
01.  cix.  1  (■.  ^ 

c.3*3).  ment  Philocrates,  the  most  audacious,  arro- 

gant, and  reckless  of  all  the  Macedonians  in  the  Atdc  camp. 
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The  affair  waa  not  treated  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  law,  but  in  the  form  of  an  EiaangeUa,  or  Indict- 
ment of  Information,  was  brought  immediately  before  the 
civic  assembly,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  whole  community 
against  a  popular  orator,  who  counselled  it  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  city,  and  who  stood  in  the  pay  of  the  for- 
eigner. Proof  was  given  of  the  damage  which  the  decep- 
tive embassy-reports  of  Philocrates  had  inflicted  upon  the 
city ;  and  as  the  judgment  concerning  his  personal  char- 
acter was  established  beforehand,  he  was  in  spite  of  the 
assistance  of  .Sschines  unable  to  ward  off  the  blow  dealt 
against  him.  He  was  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  van- 
quished, before  the  sentence  had  been  passed ;  while  in 
exile,  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  heaviest  crimes,  aud  con- 
demned to  death  * 

Although  even  after  this  event  .Xschines  bore  himself 
as  if  he  had  had  no  concern  with  the  sentenced  Philo- 
crates, yet  already  during  this  case  Demosthenes  had 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  proving  the  con- 
trary, and  for  making  clear  to  the  citizens  the  absolutely 
equal  degree  of  culpability  in  .^Ischines.  And  the  extent 
to  which  his  authority  had  suffered  by  the  fall  of  Philo- 
crates and  by  his  association  with  the  traitor  Antiphon, 
very  soon  became  manifest  on  another  occasion,  when  the 
matter  in  hand  was  to  select  a  trustworthy  man  among  the 
Attic  orators,  who  was  to  be  honored  with  a  public  com- 
mission of  a  most  peculiar  kind. 

In  the  Cyclades,  and  even  in  Delos,  the     TheDeiian 
island  most  closely  connected  with  Athens,  a  qJ|*Jjj,  i  ^^ 
party  had  likewise  formed  itself  under  Mace-  ^  ^'^ 

*  Rendoring  of  aoconnt :  Deni.  xix.  211 ;  JRftchines  said :  4  vptcptia  M 
vtvpayfjiivoii  iyiyyrro(ii.  123).— Antiphon :  Dem.  xviiL  132;  Plutarch,  Dem.  14 
(9^66fia  opiffTOKpaTvchp  woXinvfia),  Criminal  attempts  by  traitors  upon  the 
arsenal  mentioned  also  on  other  occasions:  Ar.  i^oAom. 887.  'That  Philip 
shoald  have  hired  a  fellow  for  this  purpose  is  incredible;  It  is  possible  that 
the  latter  thought  to  earn  a  reward  «e  poid  fatto.  Boeckh  (in  Abhandl.  dtt 
BertiM.  Aiad^  1834, 12)  connects  the  deed  with  the  Sta^ni^tt.— Philocrates: 
Hyperides  pro  Btamtpp.  c.  80. 
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donian  influences,  which  raised  its  head  against  the 
claims  to  supremacy  maintained  by  the  Athenians;  in- 
deed, their  right  to  the  administration  of  the  Delian 
sanctuary  was  called  into  question.  Undoubtedly  these 
movements  were  connected  with  the  efforts  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian party,  to  obtain  during  the  continuance  of 
peace  more  and  more  ground  in  the  regions  surrounding 
Athens,  and  gradually  to  undermine  the  remnant  of  Atdc 
power,  which  still  existed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Attica 
itself.  And  it  must  have  been  most  especially  in  conso- 
nance with  the  designs  of  Philip,  to  be  here  too  admitted 
into  the  presidency  over  a  national  sanctuary,  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  being  admitted  in  the  case  of  Delphi,  and  as 
he  undoubtedly  also  intended  with  regard  to  Olympia  (p. 
346).  The  true  meaning  of  these  movements  is  already 
manifest  &om  the  circumstance,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Delians  were  directed  by  a  Macedonian  partisan, 
Euthycrates,  the  same  who  had  betrayed  Olynthus,  and 
that  they  proposed  that  the  legal  dispute  should  be  settled 
at  Delphi ;  for  was  not  this  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
giving  a  political  significance  to  the  new  Federal  Council 
there,  and  for  elevating  the  "  Shadow  of  Delphi  "  into  a 
power  in  Greece?  Athens  was  not  in  a  situation  allowing 
her  to  reject  the  proposal  of  the  Delians;  and  it  was  now  of 
the  highest  importance  to  find  the  right  man  to  represent 
the  cause  of  Athens  before  the  Federal  Tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration. The  civic  assembly  chose  .Xschines,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  bom  spokesman  in  all  Amphictyonic  affiurs. 
Now,  this  choice  could  not  but  appear  in  the  highest  de- 
gree dangerous  to  all  patriots.  How  could  the  most 
sacred  interests  of  Athens  be  entrusted,  as  against  Euthy- 
crates, to  a  man  who  was  himself  likewise  an  adherent  of 
the  policy  of  Philip  and  an  instrument  of  it,  in  particular 
before  a  tribunal  itself  standing  under  Macedonian  influ- 
ence ?  The  national  party,  therefore,  set  all  its  strength 
in  motion,  in  order  to  reverse  the  resolution  of  the  assem- 
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bly,  and  was  able  to  cany  its  proposal  that  the  decision 
concerning  this  question  of  election  should  be  left  to  the 
Areopagus.  This  authority  annulled  the  first  election, 
and  appointed  as  agent  for  the  Athenian  case  Hypcrides, 
who  had  quite  recently,  by  the  suit  against  Philocrates, 
given  proof  of  his  patriotism  as  well  as  of  his  energy.  Ho 
showed  himself  fully  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him ;  and  since  Philip  considered  it  unadvisable  to  settle 
this  matter  by  force,  the  Athenians,  by  means  of  the 
*  Delian '  speech  made  by  Hyperides  at  Delphi,  obtained  a 
judicial  decision  which  solemnly  recognized  their  claims 
anew.* 

After  this  new  defeat  had  been  inflicted  upon  .Sschines, 
Demosthenes  thought  that  the  right  moment  had  arrived 
for  himself  to  resume  the  law-suit — the  carrying  through 
of  which  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  him.  He  had  un- 
changeably maintained  his  position,  and  left  no  opportu- 
nity unused  for  openly  designating  his  adversary  as  a 
traitor  and  enemy  of  his  native  city.  The  time  was  come 
for  the  civic  community  to  adopt  his  judgment  as  its  own. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  might  have     Reaump- 
been  accomplished  without  difficulty.    For  if  dk^ment  d)*^ 
Philocrates  was  a  traitor,  then  .^chines  could  f'^  '^^ 
not  be  innocent,  although  he  had  now  re- 
nounced his  former  associate.    In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, success  was  fiur  less  assured.    For  JGschines  was  a 
UMin  of  cunning  and  caution,  who  never  exposed  himself 
like  the  clumsy  Philocrates ;  he  was  a  model  of  genteel 
propriety,  a  personage  whose  whole  bearing  made  it  im- 
possible to  suspect  anything  dishonorable  in  him.  He  still 
possessed  a  very  powerful  following,  because  he  was  the 
most  talented  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  party  of  Eubu- 
lus ;  and  as  an  orator  and  politician  he  was  still  a  favorite 
of  the  people.    Demosthenes,  therefore,  instead  of  turning 

•DelUm  salt:  Dem.  xviiL  134 ;  Boeckh  in  AbJuaidL  tUr  B0rHm.Ahad,  U34, 
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against  him  with  an  indictment  of  information  before  the 
civic  asBembly,  as  Hyperides  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Philocrates,  summoned  him  before  the  Board  of  Account, 
and  even  here  brought  forward  no  definite  motion  for 
punishment,  but  simply  undertook  to  prove  iBschines'  ad- 
ministration of  his  office  of  envoy  to  have  been  dishonest, 
while  the  settlement  of  the  penalty  was  after  this  to  be  left 
to  the  judicial  court,  which  the  Board  of  Account  was  to 
summon. 

Although  Demosthenes  had  adopted  the  regular  course 
of  judicial  procedure,  yet  the  whole  case  was  by  its  nature 
not  adapted  for  a  rigorous  lawyer-like  treatm^it.  For 
what  was  in  question  was  not  the  transgression  of  this  or 
that  law,  but  the  unpatriotic  spirit  in  which  the  office  en- 
trusted to  .S^hines  by  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  had 
been  administered,  the  change  in  his  political  position, 
which  was  only  to  be  explained  by  external  influences, 
and  his  dishonest  bearing  towards  the  citizens.  Here, 
fects  of  public  notoriety  were  at  hand,  rendering  superflu- 
ous any  demonstration  rigorously  based  upon  evidence. 
The  entire  civic  community  could  be  appealed  to  in  wit- 
ness of  how  iEIschines  had  formerly  borne  himself  as  a 
fiery  patriot,  and  how  a  change  had  come  over  him  in 
consequence  of  his  sojourn  at  Pella ;  how  he  had  since 
acted  in  tha  interests  of  Philip,  and  had  deceived  the 
citizens  by  fictitious  pretences.  Demosthenes  is  indeed 
obliged  to  concede  that  his  adversary  may  possibly  have 
been  deluded  himself,  and  have  in  good  fiuth  communi- 
cated to  his  fellow-citizens  the  royal  promises.  But  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  the  case,  assuredly  aftier  being 
undeceived  JGschines  should  have  averted  himself  with 
indignation  from  the  party  of  the  king.  Instead  of  which 
he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  in  the  least  degree  dis- 
turbed in  his  amicable  relations  towards  Philip,  and  had 
even  in  the  most  joyous  mood  joined  in  the  royal  celebra- 
tions of  the  victory  over  the  Phocians,  in  whose  ruin  he 
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had  borne  a  hand.  The  logical  conclosion  was  therefore 
this :  that  he  had  intentionally  deceived  his  fellow-citizens 
in  the  most  important  affairs  of  State,  and  had  know- 
ingly done  his  utmost  to  bring  the  peace  to  pass  after  a 
fiishion,  than  which  none  could  have  been  more  advanta- 
geous for  Philip,  and  none  more  humiliating  and  perni- 
cious for  Athens. 

But  although  nothing  could  have  been  clearer  than  the 
main  point  upon  which  for  Demosthenes  everything  de- 
pended, yet  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  iESschines  it  is 
intelligible  enough  that  it  should  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  the  measure  of  guilt,  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  weakness  and  bad  intentions,  and  to 
prove  treasonable  sentiments  from  particular  fSatcts.  In 
attacking  .Sschines,  Demosthenes  contended  against  all 
traitors,  whose  number  was  daily  growing  in  Greece ;  his 
wrathful  zeal  carried  him  away  with  it,  and  the  exuberance 
of  his  charges  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  his  adver- 
sary. For  when  JSschines  was  represented  by  Demos- 
thenes as  the  man  who  had  betrayed  Thermopylse  and  had 
introduced  the  foreign  king  into  the  heart  of  (Jreece,  when 
to  him  were  ascribed  the  ruin  of  Phocis,  the  overthrow 
of  Cersobleptes, — the  points  of  such  accusations  could  bo 
easily  broken  on  particular  heads ;  JBschines  could  prove 
that  the  capital  of  the  Thracian  chieftain  had  &llen 
already  before  the  embassy  had  started  on  its  journey,  and 
that  the  Tyrants  of  Phocis  had  been  the  causes  of  their 
own  ruin.  He  could  deny  the  secret  conversations  with 
king  Philip  with  which  he  was  charged,  as  resting  on  in- 
sufficient evidence ;  he  could  in  particular  point  out,  how 
unjust  it  was  to  make  him  responsible  before  all  other  men 
for  everything,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he,  and  he  alone, 
were  accountable  for  Philip  and  for  the  peace.  And  most 
especially  was  the  position  of  .S^schines  favorable  in  this 
respect,  that  the  personal  attack  upon  him  was  at  the  same 
time  an  attack  upon  the  peace  itself,  and  could  not  there- 
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fore  but  cause  apprehension  in  all  peace-loving  dtizena 
For  a  condemnation  of  .^Bchines  would  have  amounted  to 
a  new  rift  between  Philip  and  Athens,  to  an  indirect  decla- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  civic  community,  that  it  desired 
to  redeem  its  honor,  which  the  peace  had  pledged  away. 

JSschines  was  quite  the  man  to  turn  to  the  fullest 
account  this  &vorable  conjuncture  of  existing  circum- 
stances. Like  a  skilfiil  wrestler  he  slips  from  the  grasp 
of  his  overwhelmingly  powerful  adversary,  and  instead  of 
entering  upon  a  serious  justification  of  himself  against  the 
gist  of  the  accmuktion,  he  takes  advantage  of  every  par- 
ticular weakness,  mocks  at  the  overflowing  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility cast  upon  his  poor  head,  and  represents  the 
entire  case  as  one  of  political  difiereuces,  which  a  law-court 
is  an  altogether  unfit  place  to  decide.  As  against  this 
savage  agitator,  he  is,  he  declares,  the  victim  of  the  party- 
tendency  anxious  to  preserve  to  the  Athenians  the  peace, 
which  after  all  has  not  yet  failed  to  prove  a  blessing  to 
their  city  in  reference  to  material  prosperity,  not  less  than  to 
their  civic  constitution.  He  made  use  of  the  good  opinion 
which  prevailed  concerning  him  personally  among  the 
Athenians,  in  order  to  designate  such  crimes  as  those  im- 
puted to  him  as  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his  character. 
He  exerted  all  the  art  of  eloquence,  all  the  charm  of  his 
voice  which  moved  the  hearts  of  men.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  fiivored  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  he  who 
spoke  last,  and  that  hb  opponent  had  no  opportunity  of 
eflacing  again  the  impression  of  the  JBschinean  eloquoace; 
lastly,  personages  so  highly  respected  as  Eubulus  and 
Phocion  came  forward  in  his  behalf;  so  that  the  mighty 
Aequituaof  coutcst  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of 
^3chine3.  Athens  in  the  fourth  year  after  its  commence- 
S  rSi:?).  ment  ultimately  closed  mth  wSJschines  being 
acquitted  on  the  indictment  for  violation  of  his 
duty,  and  being  declared  free  from  all  obligation  to  rendet 
an  account 
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But  a  victory  it  was  not, — rather  the  reverae.  For  only 
thirty  votes  acquitted  the  accused;  and  those  who  were 
aware  of  the  situation  of  affairs  knew  very  well  that  this 
majority  was  not  founded  on  a  conviction  of  the  innocence 
of  .£schines;  but  that  it  had  been  brought  together  by 
external  influences,  by  currents  of  feeling,  considerations 
and  views,  which  were  quite  remote  from  the  real  question 
of  law.  Although,  therefore,  the  result  achieved  was  not 
that  which  had  been  desired,  yet  Demosthenes  had  no 
cause  to  repent  the  labor  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  this 
contest;  for  with  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  his  au- 
thority had  after  all  only  increased,  and  they  had  attained 
to  a  clearer  distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong.* 

During  these  contests  within  the  city,  for-     Yor^Ssoi 
eiffn  affairs  too  had  again  become  a  subject  of   •f^'" : 

,.  .  ,  .  1        .  .  T^       Peloponne- 

discussion ;  and  just  as  among  the  citizens  De-  »u»- 
mosthenes  incessantly  pursued  the  party  of   Philip,  so 
he  had  outside  Attica  followed  the  king  himself  in  all  his 
undertakings,  tracing  out  every  one  of  his  designs,  and  op- 
posing them  with  all  the  resources  at  his  command. 

The  first  occasion  was  offered  by  the  affairs  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Here  a  task  of  special  difficulty  awaited  the 
policy  of  Athens.  Sparta  was  the  most  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent among  the  states  of  the  peninsula;  but  no 
overtures  could  be  made  to  her,  lest  her  adversaries 
should  be  rendered  wroth,  and  driven  over  completely  to 
the  Macedonian  side.  And  the  attention  of  Demosthenes 
had  above  all  to  be  directed  towards  preventing  any 

*  npc<r9c£a9  c^^i^roi,  Dem.  xiz.  10%  before  the  Xo^Moi  On  contnidlBtiBeti<m 
to  the  cio'ayycA^  vapcurcfr/Sciaf ,  ^schin.  ii.  130) :  Sohifer,  iL  Sfi8— 390.  Difloas- 
Blon  of  the  Mtme  points  without  express  reference  to  a  preylous  law-suit 
(hence  the  doubts  with  reference  to  the  latter  already  op.  Plutarch,  D«m.  16, 
and  in  our  days  in  O.  Ilanpt,  L«b«i»  dn  Dem^  who  in  oppoftition  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Idomenous  conRiders  both  orations  party-pamphlets)  thirteen 
years  afterwards  In  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  iBschine;^  for  and 
against  Otesiphon.  Concerning  the  contradictions  between  the  earlier  and 
later  speeches,  tee  L.  Spengel,  Ikm.  V^Hhgidig,  dm  BSltmpk.,  1866. 
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Greek  State  from  furnishing  an  opportunity  to  the  king 
of  extending  the  domain  of  his  supremacy  under  a  legal 
pretext  It  was  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Peloponnesian  communities  to  the 
true  character  of  the  Macedonian  policy,  and  there  as  at 
Athens  to  excite  against  Philip  that  mistrust,  which  was 
the  fundamental  condition  of  a  firm,  national  attitude. 

Demoiithe-        ^^^  *^^  purposc,  by  the  advice  of  Demoe- 
nesinPeio-     thenes  envovs  proceeded   to   the    peninsula, 

ponnesas.  ^        -^       *  *^  ' 

after  Philip  had  already  commenced  his  politi- 
0-  3^)-  cat  action  there,  had  promised  aid,  had  sent 

mercenaries  and  had  issued  ordinances  as  a  supreme 
authority  (p.  345).  Demosthenes  himself  was  the  leader 
of  the  embassy.  Hb  speeches  were  spread  outside  Athens 
too  as  fly-sheets ;  and  {hus  he  appeared  before  the  citizens 
at  Messcne  as  well  as  at  Argos  as  a  friend  of  the  people, 
well  known  and  admired  on  account  of  his  love  of  liberty, 
in  order  to  warn  them  against  the  king,  whose  attention 
was  now  directed  towards  Peloponnesus,  and  who  was  in- 
troducing himself  among  them  as  their  friend  and  bene- 
factor, and  as  the  guardian  of  their  independence.  But 
let  them  look  around  them  and  convince  themselves,  from 
the  example  of  other  states,  what  were  the  real  fruits  of 
the  favors  of  a  Philip.  He  bade  them  think  of  Olynthus. 
"  Consider,"  he  said,  "  ye  men  of  Messene,  how  fidl  of  con- 
fidence were  the  Olynthians,  and  with  what  indignation 
they  listened  to  any  one  who  blamed  the  king,  when  he 
made  them  a  present  of  Anthemus  and  Potidsea.  Was  it 
well  possible  for  them  in  those  days  to  expect  such  a  doom 
as  that  which  they  afterwards  suffered  ?  Would  they  not 
have  laughed  in  the  &ce  of  any  one  who  should  have  pro- 
phesied it  to  them  ?  And  yet  they  have  deceived  them- 
selves so  bitterly,  and,  after  for  a  short  time  enjoying  the 
territory  of  their  neighbors,  they  have  for  ever  lost  their 
own,  have  been  shamefully  driven  out,  and  not  only  been 
conquered,  but  also  betrayed    and   bartered    away    by 
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their  own  fellow-citizenB !  From  this  ye  may  learn,  that 
to  free  states  no  advantage  ever  results  from  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  Tyrants.  And  was  the  lot  of  the  Thessa- 
lians  perchance  a  better  one?  When  Philip  expelled 
their  Tyrants,  when  he  bestowed  upon  them  Nicssa  and 
Magnesia,  do  ye  suppose  that  they  then  expected  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  Ten,  by  whom  they  are  now  governed, 
and  that  they  could  believe  that  the  prince,  who  restored  to 
them  their  seat  and  vote  in  the  Amphictyonic  League, 
would  appropriate  to  himself  their  revenues  and  tolls  ? 
Assuredly  not;  and  yet  every  one  knows  that  this  has 
actually  come  to  pass.  See,  then,  what  Philip  b,  with  his 
gifts  and  his  promises !  God  grant,  that  ye  too  may  not 
speedily  make  acquaintance  with  Philip  and  his  decep- 
tions I  Many  inventions  have  been  made  by  men,  in  order 
to  protect  their  cities,  such  as  ramparts  and  walls  and 
fosses  and  other  artificial  works.  Intelligent  men  possess 
a  natural  resource  of  defence,  which  is  useful  and  salutary 
to  all,  but  most  especially  to  fi'ee  communities  against 
Tyrants.  This  resource  is  that  of  mistrust  This  I  be- 
seech you  to  preserve  to  yourselves ;  this  will  save  you ! 
For  what  is  it  above  all  to  which  your  efforts  are  di- 
rected? Liberty,  ye  reply.  So  be  it  Do  ye  not  see, 
how  already  the  title  of  Philip  is  in  conflict  with  this  ? 
For  whosoever  is  a  King  or  Tyrant,  he  is  an  enemy  of  lib- 
erty and  of  civic  constitutions.  Be  then  well  on  your 
guard,  lest,  while  endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  war,  ye 
saddle  yourselves  with  a  despotic  master." 

The  mighty  force  of  Demosthenes  had  its     r^^^  ^^^^ 
effect    His  words  excited  applause  and  ad-  }pKofthe 

^**  Pelopon- 

miration ;  the  more  high-minded  among  the  nesiana. 
citizens  of  Messene  and  Argos  were  illuminated  by  a  just 
understanding  of  the  situation,  and  set  aglow  with  a  Hel- 
lenic love  of  liberty.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  multitude 
it  was  impossible  to  change.  The  appearance  of  Demos- 
thenes was  only  like  the  performance  of  a  brilliant  visitor 
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on  the  stage.  No  sooner  had  it  passed  away,  than  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  grew  cold ;  and  with  thdr  former 
indifference  they  again  pursued  the  narrow-hearted  inter- 
ests of  their  selfish  domestic  policy,  which  was  afraid  of 
nothing  but  Sparta.  Nowhere  was  ihe  self-seeking  ten- 
dency which  besets  the  policy  of  petty  states  more  potent 
than  in  the  peninsula;  nowhere  were  men's  eyes  more 
determinedly  shut  against  the  broad  aspect  of  afiairs 
important  to  the  world  at  large.  They  fiuided  themselves 
thoroughly  secure  behind  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
deemed  it  sheer  folly  that  it  should  be  attempted  to 
frighten  the  mountain-towns  of  Peloponnesus  with  the 
burning  of  Olynthus.  It  was  too  convenient  for  them  to 
find  the  protection  formerly  furnished  by  Thebes  at  once 
supplied  by  a  prince  mighty  in  war,  whose  orders  in  truth 
the  states  of  secondary  rank  fiw  more  willingly  obeyed 
than  those  of  a  Hellenic  commonwealth,  which  had  itself 
only  recently  stepped  forth  from  the  number  of  the  secon- 
dary states. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  proceedings  of  Demosthenes 
had  frightened  the  partisans  of  Macedonia;  their  chief 
leaders.  Neon  and  Thrasylochus  at  Messene,  Myrtis,  Tele- 
damus  and  Mnaseas  at  Argos,  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposals  for  the  termination  of  the  discords  at  home; 
they  redoubled  their  exertions ;  after  the  admonitions  of 
Demosthenes  they  only  all  the  more  persistently  excited 
their  fellow-citizens  against  Sparta,  and  at  the  same  time 
against  all  supposed  friends  of  Sparta,  whom  they  declared 
to  be  also  the  foes  of  Peloponnesian  liberty;  and  they 
cast  suspicion  upon  Athens  herself,  as  having  arrived  at  a 
secret  understanding  with  Sparta.  From  Macedonia  this 
movement  was  encouraged,  in  order  that  difficulties  might 
be  created  for  the  Athenians,  and  damage  inflicted  upon 
Poiopon-  ^®  democratic  party;  and  thus  an  embassy 
emhSssy  ^^  ^^^  ^  Athcus  on  the  part  of  the  cities,  to 
atAthenn.     demand  explanations  as  to  the  relations  be* 
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tween  Sparta  and  Athens.  Macedonian  envoys  arrived  at 
Athens  together  with  the  Peloponnesian,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
proffer  complaints  as  to  the  uninterrupted  insults  heaped 
upon  the  king  on  the  Attic  orators'  tribune.'*' 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes.  In- 
stead of  the  Peloponnesians  having  been  severed  from 
Philip,  they  were  more  closely  united  tlian  ever,  and  con- 
fronted the  Athenians  as  one  party.  But  this  failed  to 
break  his  courage ;  it  merely  offered  him  an  opportunity 
for  indicating  with  increased  firmness  and  clearness  the 
standpoint  of  himself  and  his  friends ;  as  ho  did  in  the 
popular  assembly,  in  which  the  reply  to  be  made  to  the 
foreign  envoys  was  debated. 

"  In  order  to  settle  what  we  have  to  do," —  ^^^  second 
such  was  the  gist  of  this  speech — "  we  must  Philippic. 
know  what  Philip  intends.  If  he  is  the  friend  2[-^*^^ 
of  the  Hellenes,  as  he  pretends  to  be,  those 
are  in  the  right  who  follow  him ;  but  if  he  is  the  reverse, 
we  are  in  the  right  who  contend  against  him  with  all  the 
resources  at  our  command.  Now,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  decisive  as  to  our  conduct,  lies  in  the  facts 
within  the  experience  of  all  of  us.  Philip  has  gone  foi> 
ward,  step  by  step,  in  order  to  make  the  Hellenes  his  sub- 
jects ;  his  measures  show  that  he  shrinks  from  no  act  of 
force.  He  is  no  king  desirous  of  justice ;  he  seeks  domin- 
ion and  naught  else.  He  makes  himself  master  of  one 
after  the  other  of  the  bulwarks  and  inlets  of  Hellas ;  and 
now  also  advances  in  the  peninsula  according  to  a  definite 
plan.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  all  treaties  of  peace  concluded 
by  him,  Philip  is,  and  remains,  the  enemy  of  all  Hellenes, 
and  our  enemy  in  particular.  For  the  real  goal  which  ho 
keeps  in  view  is  Athens.    Athens,  he  well  knows,  he  can- 

*  Of  his  speech  at  Messene,  Demosthenes  furnishes  a  report,  vi.  20.  The 
party-lenders:  Dem.  xviiL  296.  Envoys  in  Athens  from  Philip  Also:  Lihor 
Dius,  Inlrod  to  Dem,  6. 
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not  catch  by  the  bait  of  fidse  pretences,  as  he  has  caaght 
Thebes  and  the  PeloponneBian  cities.  It  is  a  sign  of 
honorable  recognition,  paid  by  him  to  the  civic  communi- 
ty of  Athens,  that  he  should  not  even  venture  upon  the 
attempt  to  make  you  his  allies  by  temptations  unworthy 
of  you,  and  thus  to  divert  you  from  your  Hellenic  mis- 
sion I "  After  the  orator  had  thus  under  the  eyes  of  the 
foreign  envoys  impressively  shown  to  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
well  as  to  the  Oreeks  who  were  present,  what  sentiments 
all  true  Hellenes  ought  to  entertain  towards  Philip,  he 
brought  forward  the  draft  of  the  reply  which  ought  to  be 
made.  Doubtless  satisfactory  declarations  were  made  to 
Mcssene  and  the  other  cities  as  to  the  fact  that  Athens 
had  no  intention  of  subjecting  them  once  more  to  the  yoke 
of  Sparta ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  firm  resolve  was 
expressed  to  defend  Sparta  against  any  attack ;  for  this, 
it  was  declared,  was  the  patriotic  task  which  Athens 
would  never  shrink  from  fulfilling:  in  every  quarter  to 
protect  existing  rights  and  to  oppose  foreign  attempts  at 
interference. 

It  was  long  since  such  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  had 
been  held  at  Athens.  The  city  of  Aristides  seemed  to 
have  come  to  lif%again.  The  Peloponnesians  could  not 
refrain  from  acknowledging  the  grandeur  of  the  bearing 
of  a  civic  community  under  such  leaders ;  and  in  so  fiur 
Demosthenes  actually  gained  his  immediate  object,  that 
the  dangerous  hostilities  in  the  peninsula  were  appealed, 
and  that  no  opportunity  was  given  to  Philip  for  interv^- 
tion.  Now,  since  about  the  same  time  the  Macedonia  at- 
tempt upon  Megara  (p.  347)  likewise  fidled,  and  this  dty 
joined  Athens,  who  would  seem  to  have  furnished  eflec- 
tive  neighborly  succor,  Philip  deemed  that  he  ought  no 
longer  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  the  defiant  spirit  of  independence  was  ac- 
quiring more  and  more  strength.  It  amounted  to  an  in- 
voluntary recognition  paid  by  him  to  the  successes  ob- 
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tained  by  his  great  adversary,  that  he  should  have  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens,  in  order  to  justify 
his  policy,  and  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  suspi* 
dons  cast  upon  it    It  was  simultaneously  a  confession  of 
lus  belief  that  the  men  of  his  party  at  Athens  were  incapa* 
ble  of  performing  this  task ;  they  had  incurred  too  gi'eat 
a  loss  of  authority,  to  be  able  to  stem  the  growing  feeling 
of  ill-will  against  him.    He  therefore  considered  a  direct 
message  on  his  part  called  for,  and  selected  as  the  bringer 
of  it  a  Greek  orator,  who  had  received  his  education  at 
Athens,  and  who  seemed  to  be  an  adequate  adversary  of 
Demosthenes  and    his  associates.    This  was  P}rthon,  a 
native  of  Byzantium.    In  order  to  make  this     pytj^o^  ^^^ 
mission  more  impressive,  Philip  surrounded  Athene, 
this  envoy  with  a  stately  suite.     His  allies  JJ-^^I^]) 
were  instructed  to  take  part  in  the  embassy. 
He  wished  hereby  not  only  to  display  his  power  in  its  full 
splendor,  but  also  to  make  the  other  communities  wit- 
nesses of  his  ability  to  humiliate  the  champions  of  liberty 
on  the  Attic  tribune. 

In  fiict  he  already  bore  himself  as  a  monarch,  who 
learns  vsith  displeasure  the  movements  of  discontent  and 
contradiction  in  his  states,  and  addresses  his  dependants  in 
ungracious  terms,  because  they  give  ear  to  men  who  make 
it  their  task  to  attack  all  the  measures  of  the  king.  He 
renews  the  assurance  of  his  benevolent  intentions.  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  declares,  a  continuance  of  mistrust 
would  really  have  the  result  of  converting  the  benefactor 
into  an  enemy.  Instead  of  incessantly  vituperating  the 
peace  once  concluded,  the  Athenians  ought  rather  once 
more  to  review  and  examine  the  treaties.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  ofiered  his  co-operation,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  consent  to  alterations  which  seemed  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  city. 

The  skilful  and  brilliant  speech  of  Python  had  its  effect; 
an  apparent  readiness  for  concessions  was  the  best  way  for 
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depriving  the  inoeseaDt  attacks  upon  the  peace  of  thdr 
force ;  and  the  Philippic  orators  at  Athens,  with  whom 
Python  had  from  the  first  established  an  understanding, 
felt  that  a  point  had  been  gained  in  their  £Eivor,  since  thej 
could  now  appeal  to  the  royal  message,  as  simply  confirm- 
ing what  they  had  invariably  asserted.  But  their  adver- 
saries refused  to  be  allowed  themselves  to  be  silenced. 
Demosthenes  demonstrated  after  so  vigorous  a  fi&shion  the 
false  game  played  by  Philip,  that  the  confederates  present 
were  themselves  obliged  publicly  to  attest  the  truthfulness 
of  his  argument,  and  to  acknowledge  the  mistrust  of  the 
Athenians  to  be  well  founded.  H^esippus  on  the  other 
hand  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  proflered  revisicm  of 
the  treaties,  in  order  to  test  the  extent  to  which  the  king's 
intentions  were  serious  on  this  head.  The  Peace  of  PhOo- 
crates  had  been  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo; 
each  was  to  retain  ''what  he  had."  Tliis  provision,  in 
itself  unfavorable  after  the  conquests  made  by  the  king, 
had  become  yet  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous 
delay  of  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  peace.  H^esippus 
therefore  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  expression  in  the 
treaty,  to  the  effect  that  each  should  retain  ''his  own;" 
and  as  the  envoys  made  no  protest,  it  was  thought  possible 
that  the  king  might  accede  to  this  basis,  and  at  all  events 
in  certain  points  allow,  not  the  mere  lAahju  quo^  but  the 
right  of  possession  to  be  decisive.  In  this  the  proposers 
specially  had  in  view  the  island  of  Halonnesus  (p.  347). 
Hegesippus  proved  how  a  real  peace  could  only  be  brought 
about,  if  the  one  side  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  other, 
and  if  the  provisions  of  the  peace  were  made  secure  against 
arbitrary  encroachments.  Secondly,  if  the  peace  was  to 
endure,  all  the  Hellenes  ought  to  be  allowed  to  accede  to 
it,  and  the  independence  of  all  neutral  states  ought  to  be 
solemnly  guaranteed.  In  this  sense  Hegesippus  moved  a 
revision  of  the  treaties,  which  the  king  himself  had  sug- 
gested as  feasible ;  on  this  basis  he  asked  that  negotiations 
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with  Philip  might  proceed,  in  order  that  it  might  become 
clear,  whether  he  was  the  peace-loving  prince  which  he 
was  represented  to  be  by  Python. 

The  motion  was  passed,  and  an  embassy  Hego«ippu» 
deputed  to  Pella  under  the  leadership  of  the  jM***^®*^ 
proposer  of  the  motion.  Philip  received  it  oi.  ouci 
with  undisguised  vexation.  The  very  persons  ^■*  ^  **^^ 
of  the  envoys  revealed  to  him  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  public  opinion  at  Athens.  He  accordingly 
treated  them  at  Pella  as  his  adversaries,  offered  them  no 
hospitality,  and  even  punished  the  poet  Xenoclides,  who 
had  received  them  into  his  house,  by  banishing  him  from 
the  realm.  Their  proposals  he  refused  to  condescend  to 
discuss.  He  regarded  it  as  criminal  insolence,  that  it 
should  be  dared  to  call  into  question  the  entire  basis  of  the 
treaties,  that  important  seaports  should  be  demanded  back, 
that  it  should  be  desired  against  his  clearly-expressed  will 
to  admit  other  states  to  participation  in  the  treaties,  and 
to  bring  about  as  against  himself  a  combination  of  states, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to  hinder  him  in  his  under- 
takings. For  the  present,  however,  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  home  the  envoys  vdth  an  abrupt  rejection 
of  their  demands ;  and,  without  paying  any  further  atten- 
tion to  Athens,  where  Desmosthenes  was  fighting  out  his 
quarrel  with  .Eschines,  Philip  calmly  continued  to  pursue 
the  execution  of  his  schemes,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
assume  positions  of  increasing  strength  and  fixity  in  the 
circuit  of  the  Hellenic  states.    Now,  from  this  point  of  view 


no  country  possessed  greater  importance  for  phiiip^s 

him  than  EuboBa.   Here  he  might  take  Athens        iJ3g£J^"* 


on  her  most  vulnerable  side;  here  he  found  oi.cix.i 
the  best-situated  points  of  attack ;  here  he  com-  ^^  ^'  ^^^' 
manded  the  route  of  supplies  to  Athens,  and  inserted  him- 
self with  his  power  between  the  city  and  the  Cyclades, 
where,  as  the  case  of  Delos  shows,  his  party  was  already 
extremely  active.     In  Euboea  he  had  no  lack  of  the  de- 
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sired  opportunities  (p.  275  seq,) ;  for  in  all  the  island-towm 
the  civic  bodj  was  divided,  and  the  friends  of  Macedonia 
were  in  conflict  with  the   patriots.     Ambitious  parb~- 
leaders  were  on  the  watch  for  the  support  of  the  king,  in 
order  by  means  of  it  to  subject  to  themselves  the  commu- 
nities ;  and,  while  the  credulous  among  the  Athenians  still 
held  fast  to  the  hope,  which  Philocrates  and  his  frioids 
had  fostered,  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  the 
U&nevolent  Philip  would  hand  over  the  whole  island  to 
them,  they  now  had  to  see  dispositions  made  rendering  two 
of  its  chief  cities  strong  points  of  support  for  the  Macedo- 
nian arms.    From  Eretria  the  national  party  was  expelled 
by  Philippic  mercenaries;  and  this  city  as  well  as  Qr^is, 
the  territory  of  which  at  that  time  included  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  island,  and  which  by  its  situation  commanded 
the  most  important  maritime  routes  (vol.  iL  p.  451),  were 
by  Parmcnio  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  l^nrants,  who 
held  sway  there  as  royal  yassals.    Gersestus  and  Chalds 
still  maintained  their  independence;  and  the  latter  city 
now  acquired  a  prominent  importance.    Here  there  was 
most  political  activity ;  here  the  plan  was  devised  of  bring- 
ing about  a  combination  among  the  Euboean  towns;  and 
Callias,  one  of  the  most  highly-considered  among  the 
leaders  of  the  citizens,  sought  to  obtain  support  for  this 
scheme  at  the  Macedonian  court    But  to  the  designs  of 
Philip  every  movement  of  independent  policy  among  the 
Greeks  and  every  combination  among  Hellenic  commu- 
nities were  repugnant;  and  since  Callias  had  no  inclination 
to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  royal  orders,  while  at 
Thebes  too  he  failed  to  find  any  support  for  his  plansi  ic 
turned  to  Athens,  and  caused  his  fellow-citizens  to  furnish 
him  with  powers  for  proflfering  a  defensive  alliance  to  the 
latter  city.    The  matter  came  under  discussion,  probably 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  suit  concerning  the 
embassy  (p.  368).    .Sischines  was  the  representative  of  the 
Euboean  governments  friendly  to  Macedonia.    He  warned 
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the  Athenians  against  accepting  such  proposals,  which 
would  bring  on  the  war  with  Philip;  and  in  order  also  to 
put  forward  a  seemingly  patriotic  reason  for  rejecting  the 
offer,  the  orators  of  his  party  declared  it  not  to  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  dignity  of  Athens  that  she  should  asso- 
ciate herseli'  with  Chalcis,  a  city  formerly  subject  to  her, 
on  conditions  of  equality.    But  Demosthenes     ^iiunce 
refuted  these  arguments,  and  brought  about  Aih©n8°Mi<i 
the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  and  offensive  cii*ioi«- 
alliance  with  Chalcis.    This  was  the  fijst  determined  act 
of  the  civic  community,  which  was  recovering  the  vigor 
of  its  ancient  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  its  consequence  was, 
that  the  control  of  the  Euripus-channel,  which  the  king 
thought  already  to  have  in  his  hands,  was  successfully 
taken  out  of  his  grasp.'*' 

At  the  same  time,  ever  indefatigable,  he     ^^^^^ 
was  at  work  in  the  seas  on  the  other  side  of   "onary 

changes  In 

Greece.  Here  he  had  already  several  years  Epirua. 
previously  (p.  65)  established  intimate  con-  ^sttf'^^"* 
nexions  with  the  royal  house  of  the  Molos- 
sians, — connexions  which,  as  will  be  remembered  to  have 
been  the  case  in  all  other  places,  at  first  wore  a  very 
friendly  and  peaceable  aspect,  until  it  seemed  good  to 
him  to  reveal  his  real  intentions.  Arybbas  had  been 
highly  delighted  to  see  the  mighty  neighbor-prince  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  niece,  and  thought  himself  here- 
by made  safe  in  his  own  dominion.  But  together  with 
Olympias  her  brother  Alexander  had  also  come  to  the 
Macedonian  court  The  latter  had  now  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  had  become  a  usefiil  instrument  for  converting 
the  country  of  Epirus  into  a  Philippic  vassal-state.  The 
king  hereupon  at  the  head  of  an  army  conducted  his 
brother-in-law  into  his  Other's  kingdom,  and  availed  him- 

•  Python:  Aschin.  II.  128;  Sohifer,  II.  852.  Hegesfppus  {iKaripovK  «x«*»'  tA 
Uvrmv  Instead  of  1  ^xovotr),  author  of  the  (so-called  Btntidk  FkOippio)  Oration 
vol « AAonnjoov.    Xenoclides :  Dem.  six.  331.— Oollias .  JSechin.  ilL  89. 
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self  of  this  opportuuitj  to  subjugate  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  coast ;  he  went  on  as  &r  as  the  gulf  of  Ambrada,  and 
established  connexions  with  the  ^tolians,  the  most  yigor- 
ous  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Greece,  whom  he  brought  over 
to  his  side  by  promising  them  in  a  special  treaty  the  re- 
covery of  Naupactus,  which  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Achseans.  Naupactus  was  the  ancient  place  of 
transit  to  Peloponnesus,  and  moreover  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  of  the  Attic  naval  power ;  and  of  course  the 
king  had  the  port  in  view  only  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  eyes  of  the  Athenians  followed  all  the  movements 
of  the  king.  It  was  clear,  that  after  the  fidlure  of  his  at- 
tempt upon  Megara  he  was  anxious  to  open  to  himself  a 
new  way  of  access  to  the  peninsula.  They  accordingly 
without  delay  sent  envoys  into  the  r^ons  now  threatened, 
in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Corinthians  and 
Achosans,  of  the  Acamanians,  Leucadians,  and  Ambra- 
ciotes  to  the  danger,  to  summon  them  to  be  vigilant,  and 
to  promise  them  aid.  In  order  to  give  impressiveness  to 
their  words,  they  about  the  same  time  sent  auxUiaiy 
troops  to  the  Acamanians,  their  ancient  allies  (vol.  iiL  p. 
150),  and  without  hesitation  openly  acknowledged  as 
their  friend,  and  gave  refuge  to,  the  expelled  king  of  the 
Epirotes,  who  had  fled  to  them.  Finally,  while  Philip 
was  in  Epirus,  they  also  sought  to  agitate  Thessaly,  and 
the  Attic  envoy  Aristodemus  was  able  successfully  to  es- 
tablish connexions  leading  to  important  results  with  the 
towns  in  that  country. 

Thessaly  Philip  rapidly  returned  home  across  Mount 

Rmong^te-       P^ndus,  and  let  the  Thessaliaus  experience  the 
trarchs.  heaviness    of  his  hand.      It    was    time,  he 

^'s^f'^^"*  ^^ought,  for  them  at  last  to  be  thoroughly 
cured  of  their  craving  for  change  and  freed 
from  the  delusion,  that  the  Phocian  War  had  caused  them 
to  enter  into  a  new  era  of  national  movement  The  crafty 
king  made  use  of  the  division  into  districts,  which  had 
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been  established  under  the  sway  of  the  Aleuadse  for  the 
purpose  of  a  distribution  of  military  burdens  (vol.  ii.  p. 
273),  in  order,  while  apparently  following  ancient  nation- 
al ordinances,  to  divide  the  country  into  four  parts,  to 
^  place  the  several  parts  of  territory,  torn  from  one  another, 
under  tetrarchs  entirely  dependent  upon  himself,  and 
thus  to  dispose  absolutely  over  all  Thessaly  and  its  re- 
sources. In  no  other  way  could  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the 
people  have  been  more  despotically  bent.  There  was  no 
longer  any  Thessaly  in  existence ;  and  the  numerous  sepa- 
rate Hellenic  town-communities  were  no  longer  anything 
but  villages  devoid  of  rights  and  belonging  to  Macedonian 
provinces.  The  Aleuadn,  to  whom  at  the  present  time  all 
national  interests  were  as  foreign  as  at  the  period  of  the 
Persian  Wars,  consented  to  fill  the  posts  of  tetrarchs  con- 
ferred upon  them.* 

It  was  probably  during  his  stay  in  Thessaly  that  Philip 
again  entered  into  communications  with  Athens.  He  was 
perhaps  conscious  of  the  iact,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  embassy  he  had  broken  them  off  too  harshly.  But 
his  real  reason  lay  in  his  wish  to  bind  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  by  means  of  new  treaties ;  for  to  his  painful 
astonishment  he  became  aware  of  the  change  in  their 
bearing,  and  saw  them  coming  forward  against  him  with 
great  determination  in  Peloponnesus,  in  Acarnania,  nay 
even  in  the  domain  of  his  own  alliance,  in  Thessaly.  The 
war-resources  of  Athens  were  by  sea  still  superior  to  his 
own,  and  well  capable  of  hindering  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  wider  schemes.  But  it  was  always  a  dangerous  sign 
when  Philip  sought  to  approach  the  Athenians ;  for  every 

*Bpirafl:  Dem.  i.  13;  Harpocr.  «.  «.  'Apl;^ac  CApv0/3af  In  Inscriptions; 
A/>vM/3«ff  op*  Diod.;  Plutarch;  Justlo.  vli.  6). — Ambraciaand  Naupactus:  He- 
geslppus,  \  32;  Dem.  iz.  27.— The  embassy  of  Aristodemus  to  Thessaly  is  a 
&ct  which  lias  only  recently  become  known  to  us,  iVom  the  SdboJLod  .Sschin 
lit  83  (s-p«ir/3«tM'apT0f  instead  of  Js-iorparffUcrayroc,  ed.  F.  Schults,  p.  181).  See 
Scholts  in  Ntm/t  JiiArb./Sr  Phil.  1866,  p.  311.  Wreaths  bestowed  upon  the  en- 
voys: iBachin. «. «.— Thessaly  divided  into  four  parts :  Dem.  iz.  86, 
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attempt  of  the  kind  was  wont  to  be  the  (Hredecessor  of 
undertakings,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  had  to  expect 
a  justifiable  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

^^  This  time  he  made  his  advances  by  means 

S'thAtiS?'  of  a  letter,  which  he  had  very  skilfully  drawn  . 
i^^Ans.  up  in  such  terms,  that  it  seemed  readUy  to 

<>J- c*jj  enter  upon  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians,  indeed 
to  ofifer  even  more  than  was  desired.  Halonne- 
sus,  he  wrote,  should  not  be  the  cause  of  any  discord  be- 
tween them ;  he  would  make  a  present  to  the  Athenians 
of  the  island,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
pirates.  In  future  Macedonia  and  Athens  should  in  com- 
mon guard  the  sea  and  suppress  buccaneering.  At  the 
same  time  he  offered  a  commercial  treaty,  which  was  to 
unite  the  two  countries  more  closely  than  before,  and  re- 
peated his  willingness  to  engage  in  a  revision  of  the  points 
objected  to  in  the  treaties,  with  only  this  reservation, 
that  he  must  declare  it  never  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
abandon  the  basis  of  the  actual  status  qua  of  po^^sions  at 
the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  But,  though  he 
had  formerly  declined  the  admission  of  the  hitherto  neu- 
tral states  into  the  treaty,  he  was  now  no  longer  opposed 
to  their  acceding  ex  post  Jacto^  and  thereby  acquiring  a 
guarantee  for  their  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
to  the  cities  which  were  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
him  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  to  the 
questions  of  territorial  possession  in  the  Chersonnesus,  he 
proposed  that  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  should  decide. 

These  were  the  main  points  in  this  most  important 
message,  in  which  he  had  brought  together  everything 
capable  of  creating  an  impression  upon  the  Athenians, 
apparent  concessions  and  courteous  offers,  earnest  protests 
against  hostile  tendencies  and  warnings  against  unbending 
obstinacy,  promises,  menaces; — ^in  short,  the  lett^  was 
such  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  severity,  that  he  might 
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thereby  hope  to  terrifj  some,  and  giun  over  or  confirm  in 
their  attitude  the  others. 

His  envoys  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  gp^^dj  ^r 
comment  upon  the  letter  according  to  the  ^n'^jfj/JU? 
meaning  of  ita  author;  his  partisans  helped  H«ionn6«u«. 
them  to  accommodate  the  proposals  as  well  as  possible  to 
the  ears  of  the  Athenians,  and  urgently  recommended 
their  acceptance.  It  was  therefore  no  easy  task  for  the 
patriots  to  counteract  the  impression  made  by  this  mes- 
sage, and  to  induce  the  citizens  to  give  an  answer  worthy 
of  the  city.  This  task  fell  above  all  to  the  lot  of  H^esip- 
pus,  to  whose  embassy  the  reply  proper  had  now  been 
made;  and  he  was  quite  the  man  to  make  clear  in  a 
straightforward  way,  intelligible  to  all  and  impressive, 
the  true  stand-point  from  which  it  behooved  them  to  judge 
the  offers  of  Philip.  In  the  first  instance  he  claimed  for 
all  Athenians  p^ect  liberty  of  speech,  and  protested 
against  Philip's  taking  upon  himself  to  signify  his  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  speeches  made  before  the  civic 
assembly.  Then  he  passed  to  the  subject  of  Halonnesus. 
The  island,  he  said,  belongs  to  the  Athenians,  whose  rights 
of  property  are  not  cancelled  through  a  temporary  occu- 
pation by  pirates.  What  is  ours,  we  cannot  accept  as  a 
gift;  nor  can  we  ever  permit  the  king  to  dispose  of 
Hellenic  soil  according  to  his  choice,  and  in  so  doing  even 
to  play  the  part  of  a  magnanimous  donor,  and  to  bestow 
benefits  upon  us, — ^benefits  which  it  is  humiliating  for  us 
to  accept  And  as  to  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  the 
power  of  Athens  is  at  an  end,  if  we  consent  to  carry  on 
law-suits  concerning  our  possessions,  concerning  our 
islands,  with  the  man  of  Pella ;  and  it  is  equally  little  in 
consonance  with  the  honor  of  Athens  for  us  to  divide  with 
him  the  watch  over  the  sea.  His  only  desire  is  hereby 
to  acquire  the  right  of  putting  in  with  his  ships  of  war  at 
whatsoever  points  he  chooses.  Tlie  commercial  treaty 
offered  b  likewise  merely  a  trap.  In  itself  by  no  means 
17 
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indispensable,  its  sole  purpose  is  to  make  the  ooart  of 
Philip  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal  in,  national  affiurs, 
while  it  was  formerly  customary  that  all  treaties  con- 
cluded with  Athens  received  their  final  ratification  at  the 
hands  of  the  civic  body. 

With  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  treaties  offered, 
H^esippus  said,  Philip  had  by  a  previous  emhassj 
declared  in  the  hearing  of  everybody  his  readiness  to  enter 
upon  proposals  for  alterations.  His  own  (H^esippus*) 
proposal,  which  the  citizens  had  accepted,  was  indeed  in 
conflict  with  the  compact  of  Philocrates,  but  on  the  other 
hand  alone  in  consonance  with  justice  and  with  the  true 
interests  of  Athens.  That  Philip  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  simply  proved  that  he  was  altogether  not  in 
earnest  as  to  the  proffered  revision. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
the  other  Hellenes,  who  had  hitherto  had  no  part  in  the 
treaties.  This  Athens  had  required  as  being  equitable, 
aud  Philip  himself  at  present  conceded  the  equity  of  the 
demand.  He  was  accordingly  desirous,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  states  should  be  guaranteed  by  tiie 
enlargement  of  the  treaties ;  but  at  the  same  time  were 
taking  place  the  occupation  of  Phene,  the  application  of 
force  to  Epirus,  the  campaign  against  Ambracia,  the 
subjugation  of  the  colonies  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  How  was 
it  possible  in  view  of  such  facts  to  trust  the  words  of  the 
king,  and  to  credit  him  with  respect  for  Hellenic  commu- 
nal liberty  ?  The  same  was  likewise  his  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonnesus,  where  he  was 
continuing  to  refuse  to  give  up  Attic  property  to  the 
Athenians,  and  anxious  to  bring  a  fact  clear  as  day,  such 
as  the  boundary-settlement  with  r^ard  to  Oardia,  before 
a  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

Demosthenes  supported  the  speech  of  H^esippus ;  and 
specially  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
which  treated  disputed  questions  with  justice  and  indep^i- 
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dence,  was  absolutely  not  to  be  discovered.    In  spite  of 
all  the  counter-efforts  of  the  Macedonian  par-      pimp's 
ty,  the  civic  assembly  declared  in  fevor  of  pJi^^JSl" 
H^esippus,  and  the  proposals  of  Philip  were     ^  ^^^  ^ 
rejected  as  unacceptable.    This  rejection  very  (■.c.842> 
considerably  increased  the  previous  uneasiness  of  rela- 
tions ;  the  peace  outwardly  continued,  but  in  &ct  it  had 
been  terminated;  the  citizens  had  repeatedly  given  ex- 
pression to  their  objections  to  the  existing  treaties,  while 
they  had  declined  the  revision  which  accorded  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king.    Hereupon  it  was  inevitable  that  soon- 
er or  later  the  sham  peace  should  come  to  an  end ;  and 
war  broke  out,  not,  however,  in  Hellas  itself,  but  in  the 
Chersonnesus.* 

The  Thracian  peninsula  was,  notwithstand-  ^^ 
ing  its  remoteness,  connected  with  Athens  in  JhwJSi'^ 
the  very  closest  intimacy  of  relations ;  for  it  '^^^^^ 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  permanent  traditions  of 
Attic  policy  to  look  upon  this  peninsula,  because  it  com- 
manded the  northern  maritime  routes,  in  the  light  of  a 
transmarine  part  of  Attica.  On  this  head  the  civic  com- 
munity was  more  provident,  vigilant,  and  resolute  than  in 
all  the  other  fields  of  foreign  policy.  The  Chersonnesus 
was  regarded  as  an  inalienable  public  domain,  where  the 
State  had  the  right  of  disposing  over  the  soil ;  and  even 
during  the  period  in  which  all  the  other  relations  of 
Athens  beyond  the  sea  had  grown  slack,  the  practice  was 
continued  of  sending  out  colonies  to  the  Chersonnesus, 
after  the  precedent  of  Pericles  (vol.  ii.  p.  534),  in  order  to 
provide  for  Athenians  not  possessed  of  property,  and  to 
secure  the  dominion  of  Athens  there. 

Shortly  before  the  Social  War,  the  territorial  relations 

•  The  oration  irepl  •  AAor»n)0w,  or  more  precisely  (according  to  Dionysius), 
*  »pb«  rcvf  #cA/«vov  wpia-fitts  *  or  irpb?  r^v  ivunoKiiv  koX  roift  wp4<r^is  tow  iropA 
^KA/nov.  Demosthenes  too  declines  to  accept  Halonnesus,  «i  iiimvip  AkKm 
p,^  i«o3i&*ai.    Verbal  quibbling,  according  to  JBsohin.  iiL  83. 
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in  the  ChersonneBUS  bad  been  advantageously  organized 
by  the  successes  of  Chares  (p.  113  ?) ;  six  years  later  See- 
tus  had  been  taken  (p.  234)  ;  and  the  entire  peninsula  was 
Attic  land  Arom  the  southernmost  point  up  to  Cardia.  In 
the  upper  country  it  was  sought  to  maintain  Attic  influ- 
ence by  means  of  connexions  with  the  native  princes, — 
a  policy  which  Demosthenes  had  recommended,  as  in 
clear  accordance  with  the  interests  of  Athens,  in  his  speech 
against  Aristocrates. 

In  proportion  as  hereupon  Philip  established  himself 
more  firmly  in  the  upper  country,  made  Cersobleptes  his 
yassal,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cardia,  and  revealed 
his  intention  of  extending  his  dominion  in  the  direction  of 
the  Propontis  and  the  Pontus,  it  became  the  more  import- 
ant to  be  vigilant,  and  to  strengthen  the  positions  in  this 
endangered  outwork,  which  was  not  of  less  significance 
to  Philip,  than  it  was  to  Athens.  Accordingly,  before  the 
year  was  out  in  which  the  letter  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
the  discussion  at  Athens  concerning  a  revision  of  &e 
treaties,  a  number  of  citizen-colomsts  were  despatched  to 
the  CSiersonnesus,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  colcmy 
there.  In  consideration  of  the  difficult  state  of  affidrs,  a 
j^^^^  man  of  talent  as  a  general  and  of  acknow- 
ontheHei-  ledged  bravery  of  heart,  Diopithes,  was 
^,    .    „,       chosen  as  leader  of  this  band  of  dtizens.     He 

01.  cix.2(B.  „  ,       . 

0. 342).  was  a  man  resolved  not  to  allow  the  mterests 

of  his  native  city  to  be  prejudiced  in  his  hands,  and  one  who 
was  bold  enough  to  proceed  on  his  own  responsibility,  in 
case  the  authorities  at  home  should  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 
This  came  to  pass  soon  enough.  Diopithes,  meting 
with  resistance,  contrived  to  obtain  moneys  by  privateer- 
ing operations,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  troops,  and  then 
advanced  against  Cardia,  which  entertained  hostile  senti- 
ments and  received  support  fi^^m  Philip.  Indeed,  in  die 
year  341  he  even  invaded  Macedonian  territory,  pillaged 
the  country,  took  fortified  places,  and  sold  the  prisoners. 
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This  dariDg  conduct  caused  extreme  astonishment  It 
was  the  first  time  since  the  peace  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Athenians  had  passed  the  limits  of  bold  speeches, 
of  answers  declining  proposals,  of  embassies  stimulating 
others  to  movement,  and  of  military  demonstrations. 
Philip  immediately  raised  a  complfunt  and  demanded 
satisfaction,  while  he  already  stood  with  his  troops  in 
Upper  Thrace  and  drew  to  him  reinforcements  from 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

In  the  summer  the  affair  came  to  be  discussed  in  the 
civic  assembly.  The  parties  were  directly  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  adherents  of  Philip  took  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  attacking  their  adversaries,  who,  they 
said,  were  with  criminal  frivolity  involving  the  State  in  the 
most  perilous  quarrels,  who  could  not  even  hold  their  hands, 
when  Philip  was  so  far  distant  from  the  Attic  frontiers. 
They  demanded  the  recall  of  Diopithes,  and  the  infliction 
of  punishment  upon  him  for  his  self-willed  proceedings^ 
whereby  he  had  by  land  and  by  sea  broken  the  peace. 

The  facts  were  not  to  be  denied ;  it  only     speech  of 
depended  upon  the  lijrht  in  which  they  were  i^mosthe- 

^  *  *  °  •  •'  nes  concern- 

viewed.    And  now  Demosthenes  appeared  be-  ^^fs  **^«  ^^^» 

^^  sonnesuB. 

fore  the  civic  assembly,  in  order  to  put  the  ^,    .    „ , 

•^  ,         *        ,  01.  clx.  3  (■. 

question  before  it  from  another  point  of  \view.  cmi). 
The  guilt  or  innocence  of  Diopithes  he  declared  to  be 
a  secondary  question ;  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  not  a  mere  question  of  persons.  It  was 
very  well  for  the  opposite  party  to  say  that  the  present 
state  of  things  was  insupportable ;  that  either  open  war 
should  be  declared  to  the  king,  or  peace  honestly  kept 
**  This  decision,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  is  not  in  our  power 
at  all.  Philip  maintained  that  he  was  keeping  the  peace, 
when  he  was  marching  his  troops  into  Oreus,  occupying 
Cardia.  and  pulling  down  the  walls  of  Pherse.  If  Philip 
takes  Attic  property  and  destroys  Greek  cities,  that  is  no 
casus  heUi;  but  if  we  once  in  a  way  proceed  to  action,  and 
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anywhere  hold  our  own,  complaints  are  made  about  a  tIo- 
lation  of  l^al  obligations.     Are  those  who  judge  after 
this  £Eishion  Athenians  ?    Such  tenderness  of  conscience  is 
nothing  but  treason.    We  must  at  all  lim^  be  armed  for 
warding  off  his  blows,  since  when  he  comes  he  always 
comes  unexpectedly.    And  now,  when  our  troops  happen 
to  be  on  the  spot,  we  are  of  our  own  free  impulse  to  grati- 
fy the  king  by  leayiug  the  Hellespont  uncovered,  and 
this  at  the  time  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  will  soon  pre- 
vent us  from  sailing  thither,  while  he  is  assembling  his 
troops  there  I    And  the  general,  who  once  in  a  waj  dis- 
plays determination, — ^b  general  we  are  to  punish,  while 
in  fiict  no  one  else  is  at  &ult  but  the  citizens  tliem- 
selves,  that  objections  can  be  raised  against  the  conduct 
of  Diopithes;  for  it  is  only  the  want  of  home  support 
which  has  forced  him  to  seek  for  means  of  maintenance 
elsewhere  I    Ourselves  we  ought  to  accuse,  not  him.     We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  sending  round  envoys  to  all  the 
states,  in  order  to  call  upon  them  to  be  vigilant  against 
Philip,  while  we  do  nothing  ourselves  for  our  preservation. 
For  it  is  our  preservation  which  is  in  question ;  this  we 
ought  clearly  to  perceive.    We  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  the  fact  that  Philip  hates  us,  our  city,  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  ^11  its  inhabitants,  even  those  who  now 
boast  of  his  friendship,  but  first  and  foremost  our  constitu- 
tion.   And  for  this  he  has  good  reason ;  for  he  is  very 
well  aware  how,  even  should  he  have  brought  everything 
else  into  his  power,  he  yet  can  call  nothing  his  own  in 
safety,  so  long  as  here  among  us  popular  government  pre- 
vails, inasmuch  as,  should  any  disaster  happen  to  him, 
such  as  may  in  many  ways  befall  a  man,  all  those  whom 
he  now  holds  together  by  force  will  come  to  us  and  take 
refuge  here;  for  you  Athenians  are  by  your  character 
and  your  constitution  not  adapted  for  making  conquests 
and  founding  a  dominion,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  are 
indeed  adapted  for  placing  yourselves  in  the  path  of  the 
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grasping  ambitioii  of  others,  for  taking  from  them  their 
spoils,  and  for  helping  all  men  to  secure  liberty."  The 
still  continuing  strong  aversion  of  the  Athenians  from  ex- 
pense and  exertion  Demosthenes  combats  bj  calling 
upon  them  to  consider  what  awaits  them,  unless  they  do 
what  is  requisite.  "For,"  he  says,  "supposing  you  to 
have  one  of  the  gods  as  a  security  for  Philip's  leaving 
you  untouched,  in  case  you  hold  your  hands  and  abandon 
everything :  it  is  indeed,  by  Zeus  and  all  the  gods,  shame- 
ful for  you  and  your  dty  to  sacrifice  in  indolent  stolidity 
the  whole  number  of  the  other  Hellenes ;  and  I  for  my 
part  would  rather  be  a  dead  man  than  give  such  advice. 
But  if  another  says  it  and  convinces  you, — ^be  it  so ;  ab- 
stain from  defending  yourselves;  give  up  everything! 
But  of  course  the  &ct  is,  that  no  man  believes  in  any  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  we  all  know :  the  more  we  allow 
him  to  take,  the  further  he  advances,  and  the  more  power- 
ful he  becomes,  to  our  cost  and  to  our  damage.  Therefore 
we  ought  assuredly  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  the  point 
up  to  which  we  are  willing  to  &11  back,  and  at  which,  ye 
Athenians,  we  are  ready  to  b^in  to  do  our  duty."  '  Well 
then,  when  the  moment  of  necessity  arrives.'  "  But  that 
which  free  men  call  necessity  has  already  long  ago  and 
abundantly  come  upon  us ;  since  for  such  men  there  is 
nothing  more  intolerable  than  the  shame  aroused  by  what 
they  are  forced  to  see  done  every  day.  But  that  which 
slaves  call  necessity — chastisement  and  outrage — may  the 
gods  never  let  us  undergo  I  " 

Thus  Demosthenes  expounds  to  his  fellow-citizens  the 
serious  nature  of  the  situation  ;  he  calls  upon  them  to  keep 
the  troops  together,  to  pay  property-tax,  to  unite  the  Hel- 
lenic states  for  the  pursuit  of  a  common  policy,  and  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  those  statesmen  who  serve  the  foe 
of  the  &therland. 

The  mighty  speech  produced  its  effect  The  Macedo- 
nian partisans  suffered  a  fresh  defeat,  and  Diopithes  was 
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Dot  recalled.  But  the  success  was  notwithstanding  an 
insufficient  one.  In  the  one  particular  case  the  Athenians 
had  acted  in  a  rational  and  manly  way ;  but  their  g^ieial 
proceedings  still  left  much  to  be  desired ;  the  imminent 
danger  was  still  not  present  to  their  minds  under  a  suffi- 
ciently close  and  bodily  aspect ;  they  were  still  unwilling 
to  renounce  the  wonted  sweetncRS  of  peace,  and  still  p^- 
suaded  themsdves  that  Demosthenes  after  all  took  an 
unwarrantably  dark  view  of  the  state  of  things.  He 
The  Third  therefore  a  few  weeks  after  his  last  speedi  ap- 
phiuppic  peared  once  more  before  the  civic  assembly^ 
(■.^*«nl*  ^^  order  to  explain  to  it  after  a  still  more 
impressive  fashion,  how  in  reality  the  peace  no 
longer^existed,  as  Philip  and  his  friends  mendaciously 
pretended :  how  since  the  forcible  reduction -of  Phocis  war 
had  incessantly  been  made  upon  Athens ;  and  how  the 
present  issue  was,  not  the  Hellespont  and  Byzantium,  but 
the  city  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  Hellas.  During 
the  last  fourteen  years,  says  Demosthenes,  Philip  has  been 
incessantiy  intent,  wherever  Hellenes  dwell,  upon  carry- 
ing through  with  an  unrestricted  use  of  violence  the 
schemes  of  his  lust  of  dominion.  "More  than  thirty 
Hellenic  towns  he  has  destroyed  in  Thrace,  so  that  over 
the  soil  which  they  covered  men  may  pass  without  being 
aware  of  them;  at  Delphi  he  has  deprived  us  of  oar 
rights,  and  lets  one  of  his  servants  exercise  the  presidency 
there.  Thermopylse  is  occujued  by  his  troops ;  the  ^dst- 
ence  of  Phocis  as  a  country  is  annihilated ;  Theasaly  is 
torn  asunder  and  in  bondage ;  in  EuboBa  he  has  established 
despots:  Megara  he  has  threatened, and  Ambracia  and 
Leucas.  Elis  and  the  other  Peloponnesian  cities  he  has 
already  in  his  hands;  Naupactus  he  promises  to  the 
iBtolians;  Echinus,  the  Boeotian  frontier-town,  he  has 
taken  without  ceremony  from  the  Thebans ;  and  as  he  is 
on  the  one  side  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  the  Ionian 
Bea,  so  on  the  other  he  is  extending  his  grasp  towards  the 
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Hellespont,  holds  Cardia  occupied,  marches  upon  Byzan- 
tium,— and  of  such  an  advance  on  all  sides  are  the 
Hellenes  remaining  tranquil  spectators,  as  if  a  natural 
force  were  in  question, — a  hail-cloud,  on  the  approach  of 
which  every  man  contents  himself  with  praying  that  it 
may  spare  his  fields?  The  same  Hellenes,  who  were 
formerly  so  sensitive  and  jealous,  if  a  Hellenic  city  assert- 
ed its  superior  power,  now  allow  the  most  shameiul  wrongs 
to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  a  vile  Macedonian  I 

"  Wherefore  were  the  Hdleues  formerly  terrible  to  the 
barbarians,  while  now  the  reverse  is  the  case?  Not  their 
want  of  resources  is  in  fault,  but  the  lack  of  that  spirit 
which  of  old  victoriously  defended  the  liberty  of  Hellas 
against  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  Persians.  In  those 
days  every  one  was  accounted  devoid  of  honor  who  entered 
into  relations  with  the  barbarians,  and  he  who  had  been 
gained  over  by  gold  was  an  object  of  universal  contempt 
This  sense  of  honor  has  vanished ;  men  play  with  treason, 
and  no  longer  possess  the  force  of  hating  what  is  evil. 
Are  not  even  traitors,  known  to  the  whole  town,  called 
upon  to  address  the  civic  assembly,  although  the  examples 
of  Olynthus  and  other  cities  show  what  are  the  conse- 
quences, if  the  citizens  listen  to  the  traitors  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  caught  in  the  network  of  lies?  K  the 
Olynthians  were  now  still  able  to  take  counsel,  they  would 
have  many  a  thing  to  say,  which  might  have  preserved 
them  from  ruin,  had  they  understood  it  and  taken  it  to 
heart  at  the  right  season.  In  the  same  way  the  citizens 
of  Oreus,  the  Phocians  and  the  other  victims  of  Philippic 
ambition.  All  this  is  now  too  late.  But  as  long  as  a 
vessel — ^whether  great  or  small — can  be  kept  above  the 
water,  so  long  the  mariner,  the  steersman,  and  all  the 
rest,  must  zealously  labor,  lest  no  man  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  cause  it  to  heel  over.  Therefore,  ye  men 
of  Athens,  so  long  as  we  are  still  unimpaired,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  greatest  city,  of  numerous  resources  and  of  the 
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fulness  of  our  repute,  it  behooves  us  to  do  our  part  We 
must  place  ourselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  resolved,  evea 
though  all  the  remainiug  Hellenes  without  exception 
consented  to  enter  into  bondage,  to  fight  for  liberty,  so  &r 
as  in  ourselves  lies.  This  we  must  openly  attest,  pro- 
claiming our  resolutions  by  embassies  into  Peloponneraifl^ 
to  Rhodes,  to  Chios  and  to  Susa ;  for  the  Persian  king  too 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  Macedonian's  succeeding  in 
overthrowing  everything.  But  above  all  our  own  resolu- 
tion must  stand  &st ;  for  it  is  folly  to  take  thought  of 
others,  while  sacrificing  what  belongs  to  oneself;  and  in 
the  first  place  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to  do  our  own 
duty,  and  then  to  unite,  and  address  exhortations  to,  the 
remaining  Hellenes.  Thus  it  befits  such  a  city  as  yonrs 
18.  But  if  you  Athenians  intend  to  wait,  till  peradventure 
the  Chalcidians  shall  save  Hellas  or  the  M^areans,  while 
you  in  a  craven  spirit  withdraw  from  the  task,  you  think 
wrongly.  All  these  are  satisfied,  so  long  a^  they  are 
themselves  preserved ;  but  you  it  behooves  to  bring  this  to 
pass.  Nay,  for  you  your  ancestors  acquired  this  office  of 
honor,  and  even  amidst  great  perils  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing it  as  your  inheritance  I  Thus  this  speech  supplements 
what  was  wanting  in  the  former,  and  draws  the  attention 
of  the  Athenians  from  the  particular  afi'air  to  the  general 
situation,  from  the  Chersonnesus  to  Hellas,  from  the  Attic 
policy  to  the  Hellenic,  which  Demosthenes  brings  home  to 
the  Athenians  and  commends  to  them  as  their  own."^ 

The  mightiest  of  all  the  popular  orations  of  Demosthenes 
was  also  attended  by  the  greatest  success ;  it  finally  de- 
termined the  sentiments  of  the  citizens,  who  had  gradually 
The  effocto    ™^^  ^^^  moTe  come  over  to  his  side.    The 
speeches.        P^rty  of  Eubulus  could  no  longer  hold  its  own 
against  him ;  it  retired,  and  thus  the  conduct 

*  Dlopithes :  Dem.  ix.  15.  The  oration  wtpn  tmv  ^  Xtpvoppua^  and  the  TWrl 
PkiUppic  (which  is  preserved  both  in  its  origins!  edition  and  in  one  enlarged 
by  supplements  of  an  ancient  date")  are  the  la.«t  and  at  the  same  time  th* 
greatest  Orations  of  State  by  Demosthenes  poaaessed  by  ua. 
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of  public  affairs  virtuallj  came  into  the  hands  of  Demos- 
thenes. A  &vorable  influence  was  exercised  by  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Thrace.  The  undertakings  of  the  king 
there  inspired  the  Athenians  with  more  apprehension  than 
the  occupation  of  Phocis  and  Thermopylss.  They  re- 
membered the  times  of  Lysander,  and  saw  ruin  approach- 
ing for  the  second  time  from  the  Hellespont  through  a 
cutting-off  of  the  supplies  of  com.  Moreover,  at  this  time 
a  better  spirit  was  arising  outside  as  well  as  inside  Athens, 
— a  recognition  of  the  danger  menacing  all  Hellas,  and  a 
determined  courage  for  the  contest  on  behalf  of  liberty. 
Doubtless  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  which  were  wide- 
ly spread  about  Hellas,  co-operated  in  producing  this 
effect;  a  movement  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  had  been 
quietly  preparing  itself;  and  accordingly  the  embassies, 
which  had  been  sent  out  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
this  time  remained  no  empty  and  fruitless  formalities; 
they  in  real  truth  constituted  the  commencement  of  a 
combination  among  Hellenic  states  for  purposes  of  offence 
and  defence  against  Philip's  lust  of  dominion. 

On  this  occasion  also  Demosthenes  personal-     Dcn^og. 
ly  participated  with  the  utmost  zeal   in  the  Th^cl^ 
execution  of  his  proposals.    In  the  summer  of  oi.  cix.  4 
341  he  repaired  to  the  theatre  of  war,  where  ^■•*^^^^ 
the  first   decisive  events  were  to  be  looked    for, — ^to  the 
Hellespont,  in  order  there  to  do  his  best  towards  keeping 
the  Atiienians  at  their  posts,  and  to  Byzantium ;  for  the 
latter  was  at  present  the  most  important  point  in  the 
regions  of  the  northern  seas,  the  commanding  spot  for  the 
traflSc  between  the  Pontus  and  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as 
for  the  passage  from  Europe  to  Asia. 

The  Persian  Wars  had  first  made  Byzan-    Byantium. 
tium  a  European  city  (vol.  ii.  p.  369),  and  at 
the  same  time  an  important  member  of  the  Hellenic 
federal  power,  which  was  at  that  time  forming  as  against 
the  East    Of  all  Greek  colonies,  however,  Byzantium  was 
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inyariably  the  least  inclined  to  take  its  place  as  a  member 
of  a  greater  body.  Freed  from  all  danger  since  the  Per- 
sian Empire  had  become  enfeebled,  the  citj  gave  itself  up 
to  its  particular  commercial  interests ;  nor  was  any  other 
Greek  city  eiqually  privileged  by  nature  as  a  maritime 
town.  For  Byzantium  was  not  only  the  natural  centre 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Pontus,  but  also  of  the  industry 
of  the  fisheries ;  and  while  the  other  cities  took  part  in 
this  lucrative  pursuit  amidst  a  varie^  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  the  current  of  the  sea  drove  the  dense  shoals 
of  the  tunny-fish,  precisely  at  the  time  when  they  had 
attained  to  their  most  perfect  condition,  into  the  harbor 
of  Byzantium,  so  that  the  most  abundant  of  natural  bless- 
ings was  thus  without  trouble  poured  into  the  lap  of  its 
citizens  The  city  being,  moreover,  distinguished  by  its 
strong  situation  on  a  peninsula,  by  its  healthy  climate  and 
its  fertile  neighborhood,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  very 
defiant  spirit  of  self-confidence  developed  itself  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  that  even  individual  Hellenes,  who  established 
a  firm  footing  here,  such  as  Pausanias  (vol.  iL  p.  370)  and 
Clcarchus  (vol.  iv.  p.  184),  when  in  this  city,  deemed 
themselves  invincible.  Already  during  the  Samian  War, 
Byzantium  had  sought  to  break  loose  from  her  connexion 
with  Athens  (vol.  ii.  p.  620).  In  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
Alcibiades  restored  the  Attic  supremacy  on  the  Hellespont 
(vol,  iiL  p.  506).  Hereupon  ensued  successively  tiie  efforts 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Spartans,  tiie  Thebans  (vol.  iv.  p. 
499) ;  but  none  of  these  cities  was  strong  enough  to  give 
the  proper  force  to  its  claims.  This  tended  to  heighten 
the  arrogance  of  the  Byzantines,  until  at  last  the  Social 
War  gave  them  the  desired  opportunity  of  being  reckcmed 
among  independent  maritime  states.  At  tiie  present  mo- 
ment Byzantium  had  ships  in  numbers,  perhaps  equalling 
those  belonging  to  Athens ;  it  possessed  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory ;  it  had  a  series  of  subject  seaports  on  tiie  Pontus 
and  on  the  Propontis,  and  had  established  a  connexion 
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with  Perinthua,  one  of  the  strongest  maritimo  porinUiufc 
fortresses  of  the  ancient  world,  a  city  which 
kept  an  army  of  30,000  men.  For  this  reason  the  crafty 
Philip  had  made  advances  of  so  amiable  a  nature  to  the 
Byzantines ;  he  had  contrived  to  intertwine  their  interest 
with  his  own,  and  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  them 
for  combating  in  common  the  Thracian  princes. 

It  had  now  become  the  task  of  Demosthenes     ^m^n^^ 
to  heal  the  evil  rift,  which  had  been  made  here  $^h*^°.n^ 
by  the  Social  War;  to  bring  back  to  the  side  ByBannum. 
of  Athens  the  defiant,  arrogant,  and  unfriendly  p^-  c*^* 
maritime  city ;  to  convince  its  citizens  of  the 
danger  by  which  they  too  were  threatened,  and  to  proffer 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians.   Circumstances  were  in  his  favor, 
since  such  a  condition  of  discord,  as  according  to  the 
anticipations  of  Demosthenes  had  been  inevitable,  had 
actually  already  come  to  prevail  between  Philip  and  By- 
zantium.   The    Byzantines  had  refused  the  aid  which 
Philip  had  demanded  from  them.    They  had  become 
aware  of  the  feet,  that  hb  proximity  was  becoming  more 
dangerous  to  them  than  that  of  the  Thracian  princes,  upon 
whom  he  wished  to  make  war  in  their  company.     At  this 
season  Demosthenes  arrived.    It  was  the  right  moment  for 
overcoming,  in  view  of  the  common  danger,  the  unbending 
pride  of  the  Byzantines  and  their  mistrust  of  Athens ;  the 
two  most  important  maritime  cities  joined  hands,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  troops  to  the  Hellespont,  to  Tenedus,  to 
Proconnesus,  in  order  publicly  to  prove,  to  their  friends 
and  foes  alike,  their  determination  to  uphold  their  power 
in  the  Northern  Seas.* 

Envoys  were  simultaneously  sent  to  Rhodes     EmbMsies 
and  to  Chios,  where  Hyperides  was  probably  ch?*^^^d 
the  spokesman  of  the  Athenians ;  while  Ephi-  p®"**- 
altes  went  to  Susa,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  govern- 

•  Bysantiam :  Dem.  xyiii.  244. 
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ment  there  the  daDgers  arising  for  the  security  of  the 
Persian  empire  out  of  the  advance  of  the  Macedonians 
into  the  Northern  routes  of  the  sea,  and  accordingly  to 
propose  the  couclusion  of  a  treaty  of  subsidies  with  A^ens 
and  her  allies.  At  the  court  of  the  Great  King  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  enter  upon  these  proposals;  indeed, 
they  were  abruptly  rejected  in  remembrance  of  the  hostile 
bearing  of  Athens  on  former  occasions  (p.  249).  Hie 
dangerous  nature  of  Philip's  advances  was,  however,  not 
mistaken  at  Susa ;  a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  upon  the  Helles- 
pont ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  convenient  expedient,  secretly 
to  support  the  Attic  defence  of  the  Chersonnesus,  in  order 
thus  to  secure  an  obstruction  against  the  advance  of  the 
Macedonians.  The  leaders  of  the  war-party  at  Athens  are 
also  said  to  have  received  gifts  of  money ;  and  it  is  in 
itself  not  improbable,  that  at  this  time  the  same  policy  was 
pursued  at  Susa,  as  in  the  days  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Corinthian  War  (vol.  iv.  p.  236),  negotiations  being  carried 
on,  not  with  the  Greek  states,  but  ?rith  individual  party- 
leaders,  and  means  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
latter,  which  they  were  to  employ  according  as  they 
thought  fit* 

Demos-  During  the  labors  of  these  embassies  very 

g^lgoea  and  important  steps  had  been  taken  in  Greece  it- 
self Demosthenes  had  throughout  kept 
Euboea  in  view ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  actual  ouflireak 
of  the  war  became  removed  beyond  doubt,  this  island  rose 
in  importance,  as  well  to  Philip  for  the  purpose  of  an 
attack  upon  Athens,  as  to  the  Athenians  for  that  of  the 
defence  of  Attica  and  the  prosecution  of  a  successful  war. 
In  this  respect  the  greatest  importance  attached  to  die 
combination  of  Demosthenes  with  Gallias,  the  son  of 
Mnesarchus  (p.  376),  who  was  in  the  first  instance  intent 

*  Hyix^rides*  KAyoi  'PoSuuc^  and  Z»M<k:  Sauppe,  OnU.  AtU  U.  SOQ,  310.  Ephi- 
altPB!  ViL  X.  OraL  847;  JBschin.  iii.  838;  [Dem.]  xii.  &  Royal  present  of 
money  sent  to  Dioplthes  rctfrcMn :  AHstot.  BiuL  ii.  8. 
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upon  liberating  his  own  island  and  uniting  it  under  the 
leadership  of  his  native  city  of  Chalcis,  but  who  in  this 
endeavor  was  naturally  obliged  to  seek  for  a  support  in 
the  neighbor-states,  and  therefore  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  patriot-party  at  Athens.  Callias  is  the  first  statesman 
outside  of  Attica  who  attached  himself  to  Demosthenes, 
and  Chalcis  the  first  neighbor-city  who  offered  its  alliance, 
and  which  was  not  merely  anxious  to  receive  aid,  like 
Rhodes,  Megalopolis  and  others,  but  also  modt  zealously 
went  forward  itself.  As  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars 
Athens  and  Sparta  placed  themselves  in  the  van,  in  order 
to  gather  the  patriot-party,  so  now  the  same  step  was 
taken  by  Athens  and  Chalcis ;  they  were  the  two  cities, 
which  first  concluded  the  League,  and  then  sought  for  the 
accession  of  others.  Hereby  the  good  cauc^  assumed  a 
Hellenic  character,  and  awakened  a  greater  amount  of 
confidence.  Demosthenes  contrived  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  advantage  of  existing  circumstances ;  he  never 
forgot  to  direct  attention  to  the  main  point,  and  prevented 
the  wrecking  of  the  great  result  upon  secondary  matters, 
in  particular  upon  such  as  had  reference  to  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  formerly  dependent  confederates. 
Demosthenes  and  Callias  travelled  together  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  into  the  Western  districts.  The  TheNaUon. 
Acarnanians,  probably  irritated  by  Philip's  ai  League, 
treaties  with  the  -ZEtolians,  promised  their  ac-  o\,  cix.  e 
cession  ;  together  with  them,  the  Leucadians ;  ^^u 
then  the  Corinthians  and  Achseans;  lastly, 
Megara.  A  regular  scale  of  contributions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  common  land  and  naval  power  was  agreed  upon. 
The  Euboeans  bound  themselves  to  pay  forty  talents,  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Megareans  sixty. 

Callias  made  a  report  to  the  civic  community  at  Athens 
on  the  results  of  his  embassy ;  Demosthenes  corroborated 
the  successful  laying  of  the  foundations  of  a  national  asso- 
ciation against  Philip ;  and  for  the  next  month  was  fixed 
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the  definitive  conclusion  of  the  treaties,  and  the  fifst  meeting 
of  the  new  Federal  Council  under  the  preddaicy  of 
Athens.  It  was  a  good  sign,  that  during  the  progress  of 
these  preparations  the  struggle  against  the  Macedonian 
influence  had  been  successfully  commenced ;  for  the  more 
limited  Armed  League  between  Athens,  Megara,  and 
Chalcis  had  already  come  into  e£^t  Callias  and  his 
brother  Taurosthenes  had  in  company  with  Cephisophon, 
the  commander  of  the  Attic  auxiliary  force,  marched  out 
against  Oreus,  which  naturally  seemed  to  them  the  point 
of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  because  it  was  from 
this  position  that  the  tenure  of  the  northern  Sporades, 
Sciathus  and  others,  was  threatened.  Already  by  OL  cix. 
3,  B.  c.  341,  the  Tyrant  Philistides  had  been  slain,  and  the 
city  secured. 

With  redoubled  courage  the  fiirther  proposals  of  De- 
mosthenes were  now  entered  upon.  The  deputies  met  at 
Athens  in  the  commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  year 
340,  in  order  to  settle  the  treaties.  Diflferent  views 
obtained  as  to  whether  a  fixed  scale  of  contributions 
should  be  adopted,  or  the  war-expenses,  which,  as  Hege- 
sippus  insisted,  were  of  their  nature  not  determinable 
beforehand,  be  ex  pod  facto  divided.  As  to  the  main 
point  a  good  understanding  was  arrived  at,  and  a  League 
was  established,  in  which,  under  the  presidency  of  Athens, 
Euboea,  Megara,  Achaia,  Corinth,  Leucas,  Acamania, 
Ambracia,  and  Corcyra  took  part 

Liberation  Athens  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes 
of  Euboaa.  (Ji(j  more  than  it  was  her  precise  duty  to  con- 
(2&*^>.        tribute.    He  urged  matters  forward  with  irre- 

Bpring.  sistiblc  energy,  in  order  that  above  all  things 
the  League  might  be  open  to  action  as  soon  as 
possible.  Moneys  and  vessels  were  made  over  to  the 
Euboean  communities;  and  Demosthenes  had  afterwards 
to  hear  himself  blamed,  for  having  in  his  Hellenic  zeal 
impaired  the  paiticular  interests  of  his  native  city.     But 
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he  well  knew  what  he  was  doing.    The   advances  in 
money  and  shipe  made  by  Athens  essentially  contributed 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  rotten  peace,  which  he  de- 
sired to  see  destroyed.    From  Euboea  landings  were  made 
on  the  Pagassean  Gulf;  Thessalian  towns  were  occupied ; 
Macedonian  vessels  seized.    In  the  Northern  islands  also 
bloody  conflicts  already  occurred.    Halonnesus  had  fiUlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Peparethians,  who  had  made  its 
Macedonian  garrison  prisoners.    Philip  in  return  caused 
Peparethus  to  be  devastated,  while  the  Athenians  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  island  and  gave  instructions  to  their  ships 
to  make  reprisals  upon  Macedonian  property.    The  Athe- 
nians had  been  as  it  were  transformed ;  diey  now  set  to 
work  with  absolute  unscrupulousness  within  the  city  as 
well  as  outside.    In  Athens  a  certain  Anaxinus  of  Oreus, 
who  pretended  to  be  making  purchases  on  behalf  of  queen 
Olympias,  was  arrested  as  a  spy  ai^d  executed.    Abroad, 
an  attack  upon  Eubcea  was  expected ;  it  was  indispensable 
to  overthrow  the  other  Tyrants  too  as  speedily  as  possible, 
who  promoted  the  schemes  of  the  Macedonians,  in  particu- 
lar Clitarchus  of  Eretria,  who  had  with  Phocian  mercenar 
ries  ousted  Plutarchus  (p.  276).    At  Athens  the  most 
praiseworthy  ardor   was  displayed.    Forty  vessels  were 
equipped  by  voluntary  contributions ;  under  the  proved 
leadership  of  Phocion,  Eretria  was  taken  and  Clitarchus 
slain ;  and  herewith  all  Eubcea  was  once  more  free.    A 
multitude  of  unexpected  successes  rapidly  succeeded  one 
another  in  this  period.    Taken  singly,  they  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  cause  anxiety  to  Philip,  but  together  they  could 
not  fail  to  attest  to  him  a  very  remarkable  revulsion  in 
public  opinion.    The  most  daring  policy  on  the  part  of 
*  Demosthenes  was  now  welcome  to  the  civic  body ;  the 
opposite  party,  upon  which  a  fresh  blow  had  been  inflicted 
by  judicial  proof  being  given  of  an  understanding  between 
-ffischines  and  Anaxinus,  was  powerless;    while  Demos- 
thenes was  publicly  recognized  as  the  statesman  at  the 
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helm  of  afiairSy  and  was  on  the  motion  of  Aristonicns  for 
the  first  time  honored  bj  a  golden  wreath  at  the  Dionjaa. 
Indeed,  the  national  ill-will  against  Philip  was  becoming 
so  intense,  that  at  Olympia  too  the  mention  of  his  name 
was  heard  yrith  loud  expressions  of  disfiivor.^ 

The  circumstances  were  highly  &vorable  for  the  saocess 
of  the  Demosthenic  policy ;  for  Philip  was  at  a  distance, 
Phiiip*8  ^^^  involved  in  a  war  which  he  could  not 
^tf^f^  immediately  break  off,  so  as  to  hasten  into 
oi.  cix.  i  Hellas  and  burst  asunder  the  League  now  in 
process  of  formation,  before  it  attained  to  its 
full  strength.  Philip  had  firom  the  first  pursued  a  double 
method  of  conducting  war,  the  one  agdnst  the  Hellenes 
and  the  other  against  the  barbarians.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  he  invariably  sought  to  obtain  a  recognition  peace- 
able in  form ;  with  the  latter  he  only  had  in  view,  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  an  advantageous  extension  of  his  em- 
pire, pillage,  and  the  increase  of  his  military  forces.  Thus, 
after  having  apparentiy  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  the 
Greek  states,  Philip  had  already  for  more  tiian  two  yean 
been  engaged  in  a  war,  the  objects  of  which  were  the 
conquest  of  an  entire  complex  of  territories  and  the  gradu- 
al conversion  of  it  into  a  province.  Macedonia  was  no 
longer  to  be  the  boundary-land  of  European  civilization. 
The  vast  land  of  the  Thracians  on  either  side  of  Mount 
Hsemus,  hitherto  only  opened  at  its  rims,  a  land  fiill  of 
mighty  rivers,  full  of  forests  and  mines,  of  past^ures  and 


*  Upon  the  history  of  the  (Third)  Enbcean  War  new  light  la  thrown  by  the 
SdboUd  to  ^Eechin.  {(  85  and  loci,  of  which  I  have  made  use  in  the  text  Li- 
beration of  Oreus  in  the  month  of  Scirophorion,  OL  oix.  8,  by  Cephiaophon, 
who  at  that  time  had  taken  up  a  position  near  Soiathns  (Boeckh,  Catmhmim, 
480;  BShnoke,  Fmadmngm^'na);  of  Ereiria,  01.  cix.  4  (spring  of  340), on  which  , 
occanion  C^itarohua  was  slain,  in  this  campaign  Hyperides  took  part  as 
trierarch  on  one  of  the  two  triremes  presented  by  him:  TU.  XOnL  890 
(iwU6<npL09  rp.  *Ai^pcia,  Boeckh,  442,  498).  Cf.  Sch&fer,  ii.  480  and  F.  Schults 
in  NmeJakrb./ar  PtulfO.  1866,  p.  3U.  Anaxinas  the  spy:  Jfischin.  liL  fiS; 
Pern,  xrili.  187.— Aristonicns,  son  of  Nicophanea:  f83;  ViLX  (kmL  818:-- 
Olympia:  PlaUrch,  Jfbr.  467. 
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tracts  for  tillage,  was,  with  its  peoples,  to  be  made  to  do 
him  service,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  a  bridgo  both 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  and  for  the 
conquest  of  the  continent  beyond.  To  this  task  he  was 
entirely  devoted  during  a  series  of  years,  while  he  left  his 
son  to  conduct  the  business  of  government  at  Pella.  In 
Thrace  too  Philip  acted  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
points of  Hellenic  culture,  in  contending  against  barbae 
nans  who  had,  at  all  times  within  the  memory  of  man,  in- 
cessantly endangered  the  Oreek  coast-towns.  Hereby  he 
deemed  that  he  acquired  a  claim  upon  a  protecting 
supremacy  over  the  neighboring  Greeks ;  here,  too,  he  de- 
clined no  opportunity  offering  itself  to  him  of  forming 
peaceable  bonds  of  connexion,  and  preferred  alliances  to 
any  other  means  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  his  empire. 
But  in  other  respects  his  system  of  carrying  on  war  here 
was  utterlv  different  from  that  adopted  by  him  in  the 
regions  of  Greece  itself, — ^in  particular  after  he  had  over- 
thrown the  principalitiee  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
and  was  hereupon  fighting  against  the  mountain  tribes, 
which  confronted  him  with  an  unbroken  love  of  liberty. 
To  the  changes  in  the  fortune  of  war  and  to  the  difficulty 
of  a  permanent  subjugation  were  now  added  the  troubles 
arising  from  the  rough  climate  and  the  trackless  country. 
The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  in 
wretched  pits  in  the  earth ;  and  the  heaviest  of  losses  had 
incessantly  to  be  made  good  by  the  despatch  of  more  and 
more  fresh  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

But  it  was  not  only  as  a  general  that  Philip  was  here 
occupied ;  he  was  also  for  years  engaged  upon  the  explo- 
ration of  the  country,  the  study  of  its  resources,  the  estab- 
«  Ibhment  of  order  in  it,  and  the  securing  of  such  acquisi- 
tions as  had  been  made.  Roads  were  constructed  and 
towns  founded,  in  order  to  make  safe  the  routes  by  land 
and  water,  as  well  as  to  turn  the  mines  to  full  account, 
Thus  there  arose  in  the  land,  which  had  formed  the  nu« 
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cleDS  of  the  ancient  lliracian  empire,  a  serieB  of  Macedo- 
nian colonies,  Philippopolis  on  the  Hebms,  and  Calybe 
and  Bine  on  its  tributary  rivers, — ^places  in  which  under 
the  superintendence  of  armed  forces  oonvicts  were  settled^ 
in  order  to  make  the  soil  arable  and  the  district  habitable. 
Since  the  spring  of  the  year  342  Philip  was  engaged  upon 
these  tasks,  which  claimed  his  personal  attention,  so  that 
he  could  only  take  thought  incid^itally  of  anj  quarrels 
at  a  greater  distance. 

The  main  object  had  been  achieved ;  the  rude  country 
of  the  interior  had  been  subjected  by  enormous  exertions 
and  sacrifices;  the  dynastic  power  of  Macedonia  had 
been  almost  trebled ;  the  two  empires  of  the  North,  which 
had  developed  themselves  menacingly  above  HeUas,  the 
basins  of  the  western  and  those  of  the  eastern  rivers  (p. 
15),  had  at  last  been  blended  into  a  single  whole.  But 
there  was  yet  wanting  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work,  to  wit  the  union  with  the  newly-conquered  mainland 
of  the  Greek  coast-places,  which  were  in  this  quarter  to 
serve  him  after  the  same  fashion  as  Amphipolis,  Potidaea, 
&c.,  had  in  the  case  of  his  earlier  acquisitions.  Until  be 
was  possessed  of  these  towns,  he  was  not  master  over  the 
routes  of  the  sea ;  without  them  his  entire  war  of  conquest 
remained  an  utterly  incomplete  and  defective  under- 
taking ;  they  shut  him  up  in  the  interior.  He  had  sought 
to  gain  his  end  by  treaties  ;  but  in  vain.  Very  inoppor- 
tunely he  saw  arising  not  only  in  the  peninsula  on  the 
Hellespont,  but  also  in  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Boeporas 
and  on  the  Propontis,  a  spirit  of  vigorous  recalcitrance ; 
and,  instead  of  peaceably  accomplishing  his  purposes,  he 
was  forced  here  at  the  Northern  Straits  to  begin  a  war,  in 
which  successively  the  Persians,  the  Athenians  and  their 
confederates  became  engaged.  At  this  point  the  contest 
between  Europe  and  Asia  unexpectedly  came  to  an  out- 
break ;  and  at  this  point  the  peace  with  Athens  was,  after 
an  endurance  of  seven  years,  at  last  openly  brok^i* 
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The  question  tamed  on  Perinthus  and  Byzantium. 
Both  cities  refused  to  become  the  allies  of  Philip ;  his 
fioal  campaigns  in  Thrace  had  therefore  to  be  directed 
against  these  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them, 
even  against  their  will,  into  the  new  territory  of  the  Mace- 
dono-Thracian  empire. 

Perinthus  was  first  assaulted.    Si^e-towers     ^^     ^^ 
120  feet  in  height  were  erected,  in  order  to  P«"nthu8. 
hurl  missiles  from  above  upon  the  walls :  and  <^'- f*-  ^  (■• 
at  the  same  time  subterraneous  passages  were 
mined,  so  that  the  city  might  also  be  entered  underground. 
Hereupon  the  fleet  was  brought  to  the  spot,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  which  might  have  arrived  by  sea. 
For  Philip  everything  depended  upon  carrying  the  siege 
to  a  speedy  issue ;  constantly  changing  his  troops,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  walls,  and  notwithstanding  the  valor 
of  the  citizens,  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  the  se- 
curity of  the  peninsular  situation,  and  the  support  ac- 
corded by  Byzantium,  a  protracted  resistance  was  impos- 
sible.   At  this  moment  tiiere  arrived  unexpected  succor 
from  the  opposite  shore,  a  support  offered  to  the  Greek 
struggles  for  liberty  by  Persia. 

The  Persians  were  not  by  nature  so  stolid,  as  to  remain 
apathetic  spectators,  while  king  Philip  was  making  him- 
self master  of  the  strong  positions  on  the  shore  opposite  to 
their  own ;  their  attention  had  moreover  been  directed  to 
the  danger  by  Ephialtes  (p.  395) ;  and  they  had  doubtless 
taken  advantage  of  the  warning.  Attic  influence  is  to  be 
all  the  more  readily  assumed,  inasmuch  as  an  Athenian, 
Apollodorus,  conducted  across  the  auxiliary  force,  which 
had  been  collected  by  Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Lesser  Phry- 
gia,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighboring  governors. 
Already  this  participation  in  the  movement  by  several 
jatraps  allows  us  to  conclude,  that  the  orders  for  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  Great  King  himself.  But  undoubted- 
ly it  was  principally  due  to  the  skilfulness  of  the  Attic 
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leader  that  the  succor  arrived  at  the  right  moment,  and 
that  the  introduction  through  the  lines  of  the  blockading 
army  of  troops,  money,  provender  and  necessaries  of  war, 
was  successfully  accomplished.  From  Byzantium  too 
fresh  aid  arrived  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pa^,  that  the  king 
who  had  already  broken  through  the  circle  of  walls  round 
Perinthus,  was  met  by  so  vigorous  a  resistance  out  of  the 
houses  and  from  behind  stone-walls  which  had  been 
thrown  up,  that  he  was  forced  to  turn  back  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and,  after  enormous  sacrifices  and  exertions 
which  had  occupied  several  months,  was  obliged  to  depart 
with  his  main  force. 

sfese  of  ^®  rapidly  turned  upon  Byzantium,  whose 

ByMntium.  resources  he  supposed  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
a*i£k  ^  ^*'      participation  of  its  citizens  in  the  struggle  at 

.  ^  Perinthus.     But  he  found  the  city  better  pre- 

Antuinii.  • 

pared  than  he  had  expected,  best  of  all 
through  the  &ct  that  the  civic  conmiunity,  which  gener- 
ally was  notorious  for  disorder  and  want  of  discipline, 
had  now  given  itself  up  to  a  man  who  in  full  measure  de- 
served and  possessed  its  confidence.  This  was  Leon,  a 
pupil  of  Plato.  As  commander-in-chief  he  stood,  like 
Pericles  at  Athens,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  State,  which 
recognized  the  necessity  of  the  guidance  of  a  single  hand. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Leon  tliat  the  aster- 
city  had  been  supported  with  the  exertion  of  all  the 
strength  of  Byzantium ;  by  hb  advice  the  Byzantines  had, 
when  Philip  approached  against  them,  withdrawn  within 
their  walls,  and  not  afforded  the  king  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity of  an  open  battle.  Leon  trusted  in  the  position  of 
the  city  and  in  its  mighty  defensive  works.  Situate  on  a 
peninsula,  washed  on  the  south  and  east  side  by  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Propontis,  on  the  north  side  by  the  arm  of 
the  sea  called  from  ancient  times  the  Grolden  Horn,  the 
city  was  only  on  the  third  and  narrowest  side  connected 
with  the  Thracian  mainland.    Walls  of  extraordinary 
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strength  surrounded  the  entire  peninsula,  double  ranges 
of  walls  securing  the  land-side.  But  even  the  strongest 
walls  were  incapable  of  preserving  the  city ;  and  now  the 
hour  arrived  for  Byzantium,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  North  which  had  fallen  away  from 
Athens,  when  upon  Athens  it  too  had  to  place  its  last 
hope.  Leon,  the  pupil  of  the  Academy,  doubtless  essen- 
tially contributed  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a 
connexion  with  Athens ;  and  in  this  too  Byzantium  was 
specially  fortunate,  that  what  had  been  neglected  in  the 
case  of  Amphipolis  and  Olynthus,  or  had  been  done  too 
late,  was  here  effected  at  the  right  moment  and  in  a  suffi- 
cient way.  In  the  interval  a  totally  different  time  had 
begun,  and  a  warlike  spirit  prevailed  which,  having  been 
called  forth  by  Demosthenes,  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Greece.* 

When  Philip  advanced  upon  Byzantium,  he  was 
already  at  war  with  Athens.  He  had  unscrupulously 
passed  through  Attic  territory,  in  order  to  cover  his  fleet, 
when  it  was  sailing  up  through  the  Hellespont  for  the 
si^e  of  the  cities,  and  had  caused  ships  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  confederates  to  bo  seized.  Athens  called  him 
to  account  for  these  proceedings.  She  received  an  answer 
from  the  camp  before  Perinthus,  in  which  the  king  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  injured  party  and  the  Athenians  as 
those  who  were  provoking  the  conflict,  and  cast  upon  them 
the  guilt  of  having  broken  the  peace.  It  was  a  mere  dis- 
pute of  words;  for  in  point  of  fact,  as  nobody  could  doubt, 
the  peace  had  been  broken  on  both  sides  and  was  untena- 
ble ;  so  that  the  only  point  of  importance  was  the  actual 
moment  of  the  open  rupture.    It  was  in  the  interest  of 

*  Philip  had  been  ten  months  in  Thrace  when  Demosthenes  made  the 
speech  otmoerrdmg  (kt  Ckenumnenu,  the  date  of  which  iff  the  year  841,  towards 
the  season  of  the  Etesian  winds  (Jaly):  Dem.  yili.  2. — Calybo  *  Oom^p^roAi?  :* 
Suidas,  s.  T.  UvXmv  irdAK.— Perinthus:  Philoohorus,  Fragm.  135  ;  Died.  xvi.  7i. 
Apollodoms :  Pansan.  i.  29, 10.  The  orders  of  the  Great  King  are  mentioned 
hj  Diodoms.— Leon .  Plutarch,  Fhoc  14 ;  Snidas. 
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Philip  to  delay  this  moment ;  he  therefore  once  more  at- 
tempted to  terrify  his  adversaries,  and  in  his  manifesto 
made  certain  final  demands,  the  rejection  of  which  he 
would  feel  bound  to  regard  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Open  wt  "^^  Athenians  replied  to  this  uUxmaUsm  by 

PhiUpwid  P^U^i^g  down  the  pillars  of  peace,  and  more 
Athens.  decisively  than  ever  committing  themselves  to 

the  guidance  of  Demosthenes.  That  the  fortified  positions 
on  the  sea-routes  of  the  Pontus,  that  Byzantium,  tbe  chief 
market  of  the  Northern  trade,  must  not  be  allowed  to  &11 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  was  a  point  of  view  clear  to 
every  Athenian ;  and  therefore  amidst  universal  aasent  the 
general  Chares,  who  was  in  command  of  a  squadron  off 
Bciathus,  was  at  once  ordered  to  sail  to  the  Bosporus. 
The  new  confederates  too,  who  on  account  of  dieir  trade 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Byzandum, 
— Rhodes,  Cos  and  Chios — sent  ships.  Thus  the  besi^ed 
city  was  successfully  freed  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  Pontus. 

All  the  more  energetically  Philip  exerted  his  whole 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  city.  An  endless 
succession  of  subterraneous  passages  and  of  new  machines, 
constructed  by  the  inventive  genius  of  Polyidus,  m^iaced 
the  walls  round  the  city ;  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Grol- 
den  Horn  warded  off  the  fleets,  the  approach  of  which  was 
obstructed  by  the  sinking  of  great  masses  of  stone ;  on  one 
occasion,  the  Macedonians,  fitvorcd  by  a  rainy  night,  had 
already  advanced  within  the  circle  of  the  walls,  but  the  citi- 
zens awoke  at  the  right  moment,  and  under  the  light  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis,  in  which  they  recognized  the  succor  of  He- 
cate, drove  the  enemy  back  into  his  underground  passages. 
During  the  progress  of  these  struggles  firesh  aid  arrived 
from  Athens,  sent  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  necessary ;  for  although 
Chares  had  done  his  duty  and  driven  the  hostile  fleet  back 
into  the  Pontus,  although  in  his  excellently  chosen  poo- 
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tion  over  against  the  Golden  Horn  he  likewise  oommanded 
the  sound,  yet  he  was  not  the  right  kind  of  a  man  for 
making  the  league  between  Athens  and  Byzantium  in  full 
measure  and  reality.  The  remembrance  of  the  days  of  the 
Social  War  caused  him  to  be  still  regarded  with  great 
mistrust  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  339, 
Cephisophon  and  Phocion  set  sail  with  a  second  squad- 
ron. Phocion  had  been  recommended  in  preference  to 
all  others  by  Demosthenes;  and  what  would  never 
have  been  conceded  to  a  commander  of  mercenaries 
like  Chares,  viz.  admission  into  the  city,  was  with  perfect 
confidence  allowed  to  a  Phocion.  In  iratemal  concord 
Athenians  and  Byzantines  henceforth  defended  the  threat- 
ened city,  as  a  piece  of  common  Hellenic  soil;  ^^  ^^ 
and  the  result  was,  that  king  Philip  had  with  ^^**"^ 
a  heavy  heart  to  raise  this  siege  also. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  at  once  abandon  the  ground. 
He  marched  to  and  firo  along  the  coast,  so  long  as  his  fleet 
remained  cut  off  in  the  Pontus ;  he  contrived  by  means  of 
crafty  manoeuvres  and  a  variety  of  deceptive  proceedings 
to  make  it  possible  for  his  ships  in  some  incomprehensible 
way  to  sail  safe  home  through  the  Hellespont;  he  still 
continued  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the  €hreek  island- 
states,  and  through  them  even  with  Byzantium,  p^^j  j^ 
Then,  however,  he  suddenly  took  his  departure,  8<?yt*>ia. 
and  marched  with  all  his  forces  away  from  the  J^*  ®^). 
sea  up  into  the  land  of  the  Scythians,  whexe 
he  for  a  time  again  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  most  assuredly  no  purposeless  lust  of  conquest 
which  drove  Philip  into  the  conquest  with  Ateas,  the  aged 
Scythian  prince,  whose  bands  in  the  low  country  of  the 
Danube  fought  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  but 
there  were  at  issue  the  securing  of  the  newly-acquired 
Tbracian  lands,  the  rounding-off  of  the  territory  of  the 
empire  in  the  North,  and  the  exploration  of  the  districts 
of  the  Pontus  and  of  their  resources.  For  thb  reason  too 
1« 
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Philip  had  designated  it  as  his  most  important  aim,  thai 
he  wished  to  erect  a  statue  to  Heracles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube;  a  pretext  indicating  his  intention  to  bring  the 
great  water-route  into  his  hands  for  purposes  of  trade. 
And  again  he  doubtless  in  this  too  had  in  view  the  doable 
purpose  of  his  policy,  according  to  which  he  desired  not 
only  to  subject  the  barbarians  of  the  interior,  but  also  in 
this  way  to  unite  the  Greek  coast-towns  with  his  empire. 
For  as  the  Eiean  colonies  (p.  380)  properly  belonged  to 
Epinis,  and  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  to  Thrace,  so  the 
G  reek  towns  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Pontus,  ApoUonia, 
Istrus,  OdesBus,  which  derived  their  wealth  from  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Danube,  formed  part  of  the  Scythian  land. 
Thus  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  connects  itself  with  the 
conflicts  on  the  Bosporus,  and  bears  testimony  to  the 
mighty  schemes  which  Philip  cherished  in  his  mind.* 

^^  ^  Demosthenes  had  brought  it  to  pass,  that 

AthSwand  ^^^  *  ^^^^  period  of  shameful  inactivity 
of  Philip.  Athens  once  more  vigorously  and  effectively 
influenced  the  course  of  events.  She  had  again 
gathered  confederates  around  her ;  in  Peloponnesus,  in 
Acamania,  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Hellespont,  she  had  reso- 
lutely confronted  the  king ;  she  had  liberated  Euboaa ;  in 


•  Philip's  MUimahm:  Dom.  ZTfii.  43;  Phllochoras,  tu.  op.  Dion,  md  Amm.  L 
c.  11,  where  the  following  is  stated,  according  to  the  aupplementation  by 
llerweden :  iwfn  <ic^cAM>y,  6<n  rotf  'A^^poioi^  &  ^iXtwot  jptmiXa  Ut  i^t 
(jriOToA^f,  ravra  voAiv  xard  Xr^^v  ivtriBum)^  h  M  XqfiOf  mov««c  r^f  JVMToAi^  am 
Ai)fio0-0frovc  vapanaAfforarrof  avroirf  »p^  rby  VdAcfior  xeu  tfni^tapA  yfiin^mwnt^ 

fiax^'of  <rra^io«v,  ravf  H  vAi|povv  icot  roAA*  iptpytlv  rft  rov  voJUpMv.  l^e  letter  ol 
Philip  appended  to  the  PhVippie  Orutinm*,  deemed  genafne  by  Grote,  BShneke 
and  RehdontB,  must  probably,  as  well  ns  the  connter^peech  baring  reference 
to  it,  be  eonaldered  spurious,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Schifer,  iii.>  a'a— Chares 
Tiotorioua  Bt^ppnititpia:  Dionys.Bys.  Anaf.  fiMp.(Iii.l4,  Hndson).— noAvnfat 
&9<rraArff :  Aihcnnus  d«  Madt,  in  Miifhem.  v«ttr.  ed.  Thevenot,  S. — Aurora  Bi^ 
1  ealis :  Steph.  liyx. «.  v.  D6avopo«.~Phocion  (*  aucttis  a^jutusqne  a  Demostbene 
....  cum  adverans  (/harem  eum  subomaret,*  Nepos,  Pftoc  c  2);  Plutarch, 
Fhoe.  14.— War  with  Ateas:  Justin,  ix.  8.  His  habitation  in  the  lowH^ountiy 
of  the  Danube :  Schafer,  it  487. 
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the  waters  of  the  Pontus  she  had  frustrated  the  uudertar 
kings  which  Philip  had  carried  od  with  the  utmost  exertion 
of  l!!  his  military  resources,  and  had  kept  open  the  route 
for  the  supply  of  corn,  which  he  was  anxious  to  bring  into 
his  power.  The  king  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his 
positions  before  Perinthus  and  Byzantium;  and  how 
proud  a  feeling  must  have  filled  the  Attic  patriots^  when 
the  two  powerful  maritime  cities  offered  decrees  of  honor 
and  wreaths  of  gold  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for 
their  preservation  to  the  civic  community  of  Athens  I  * 

The  old  Athens  had  revived  once  more.  But  it  would 
not  suffice  to  remain  content  with  isolated  successes.  The 
rupture  of  the  peace  was  now  decided ;  and  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  prepare  the  city  for  the  now  inevitable  strug- 
gle on  behalf  of  its  independence.  What  resources  ex- 
isted for  the  purpose  ?  True,  the  enemy  of  the  city  now 
no  longer  appeared  as-  the  irresistible  lord-of-war,  in 
whom  failure  was  impossible ;  but  although  certain  of  his 
undertakings  were  frustrated,  yet  his  power  was  as  a 
whole  one  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  stay  the  irrepres- 
sible progress.  He  was  incessantly  appropriating  new  re- 
sources of  war,  forcing  more  and  more  peoples  to  furnish 
their  contingents,  imposing  tributes,  levying  war-taxes, 
forcibly  amassing  spoils,  possessing  himself  of  mines  and 
lucrative  tolls,  and  disposing  absolutely  over  an  abun- 
dance of  resources,  the  continuous  increase  of  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  reckon  up  at  Athens.  On  the  other 
hand,  Athens  herself  had  no  kind  of  augmentation  of  her 
resources  in  prospect ;  without  subsidies,  without  tributes, 
she  had  to  rely  entirely  on  herself,  and  her  whole  power 
of  perfonnance  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  her  citizens 
and  of  the  small  number  of  her  allies.  At  Athens  nothing 
could  be  done  besides  turning  the  existing  means  to 
the  best  possible  account  by  a  suitable  economy,  removing 

*  Decrees  of  honor  to  Athens :  Plutarch,  Mvr.  86a 
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ktirtfiil  abuses,  and  raisiiig  the  military  streogdi  of  the 
community;  it  was  indispensable  to  create  in  the  civic 
body,  demoralized  as  it  had  been  by  the  peace-policy  of 
Eubulus,  such  a  bearing,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  pass- 
ing through  the  severe  test  which  awaited  it 

Reforms  in  ^^  ^®  Ordinary  processes  of  I^slation  it 
Miti^°  was  impossible  to  carry  out  reforms  of  public 
ayatem.  '  Ufe  so  urgent  and  so  thorough ;  for  this  pur- 
pose was  needed  the  directing  influence  of  an  ^ninoit  man. 
It  was  therefore  most  fortunate  for  the  success  of  th^e  en- 
deavors, that  a  statesman  was  at  hand,  who  had  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  citizens ;  that  the  large  majority  of 
them  felt  the  necessity  of  arming  him  with  special  powers 
at  this  critical  moment ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  perceived 
with  correct  judgment  at  what  point  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  the  reforms. 

Condition  ^^  ^^  ^7  ^^  ^^P^  ^^^  Athens  had  been 
affaiw!*^  °*^*'  saved  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Persian 
calamity ;  in  becoming  a  naval  state  she  had 
found  her  historical  mission;  nor  had  she  ever  been 
greater,  than  wh^i  the  statesmen  of  all  parties  contempora- 
neously and  successively  emulated  one  another  in  striving 
to  develop  the  city  as  a  maritime  power,  and  to  render  it 
invincible  by  means  of  ships  and  harbors  and  harbor- 
walls.  Since  the  abuse  of  her  naval  power  had  brought 
ruin  upon  Athens,  the  self-confidence  of  the  State  had  been 
most  deeply  shaken;  the  mistrust  entertained  by  the 
aristocrats  against  the  navy  had  spread  forther  into  other 
circles ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigor  of  the  civic  com- 
munity relaxed,  the  aversion  became  more  general  from 
the  self-sacrificing  efforts  demanded  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fleet,  although  the  customary  construction  of  veffids 
went  on,  and  the  average  number  of  300  trir^nes  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  in  an  effective  condition.  And  yet 
Athens  could  not  abandon  the  traditions  of  her  past. 
Every  new  forward  movement  originated  in  a  suocessfiil 
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maritime  enterprise ;  and  since  the  first  victorious  expedi- 
tion to  Eubcea  (p.  113)  the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians 
had  repeatedly  attested  itself  in  a  most  brilliant  way  in  a 
voluntary  readiness  for  efforts  directed  to  the  equipment 
of  ships  of  war.  It  was  not,  however,  permissible  to  let 
the  welfare  of  the  city  depend  upon  such  ebullitions  of 
patriotic  sentiments,  and  it  was  a  favorable  sign  of  the 
power  still  possessed  by  the  ancient  traditions  of  Attic 
history,  that  now,  when  it  had  been  resolved  to  prepare 
the  city  for  an  arduous  war,  a  reform  of  the  naval  system 
was  recognized  to  be  the  primary  condition,  and  that  to 
this  end  Demosthenes  was  commissioned  to  examine  the 
actual  state  of  the  naval  forces,  and  to  propose  such  pro- 
visions as  might  bring  about  as  beneficial  as  possible  an 
improvement  in  it 

Demosthenes  had  at  all  times  regarded  navy  and  har- 
bors as  the  main  capital  of  the  Attic  power.  He  had 
always  insisted  upon  the  fact,  that  any  movement  for  the 
better  on  the  part  of  Athens  must  take  its  start  irom  this 
point;  already  fourteen  years  previously  he  had,  in  his 
first  speech  on  public  affairs  (p.  253),  most  sharply  ani- 
madverted upon  the  abuses  which  had  come  to  prevail, 
and  had  offered  a  clear  testimony  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  interested  himself  in  an  amelioration  of  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things.  Meanwhile,  the  abuses  had 
struck  their  roots  more  and  more  deeply ;  the  condition  of 
affairs  had  become  more  and  more  intolerable;  and,  even 
apart  irom  all  considerations  of  higher  policy,  the  middle- 
class  of  Attic  citizens  could  not  but  urge  an  alteration  of 
the  institutions  now  in  force.  For  the  entire  system  of  the 
symmories  (p.  119)  had  degenerated  in  this  way,  that 
advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  the  rich  in  order  to  over- 
reach, and  press  upon,  the  less  wealthy.  The  presidents 
of  the  taxing-associations  arbitrarily  distributed  the  ex- 
penses among  the  members  of  the  unions  bound  to  furnish 
a  ship  each,  without  considering  the  amount  of  property 
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possessed  by  each  individual ;  the  poorer  members  had  to 
spend  their  whole  property,  while  the  rich  were  quit  for  a 
very  small  expenditure,  particularly  if  in  the  end  they 
made  over  the  entire  management  to  speculators,  who  pro- 
vided the  trierarchy  for  a  fixed  sum.  The  essential  diar- 
acter  of  the  Attic  trierarchy  had  been  utterly  destroyed; 
men  had  altogether  ceased  to  speak  of  trierarchs,  and 
only  talked  of  "joint  contributors."  The  whole  business 
had  become  a  doubtful  financial  transaction,  which  the 
capitalists  turned  to  account  in  their  own  fiivor, — a  system 
which  seriously  damaged  the  interests  of  the  State,  because 
it  injuriously  affected  the  central  body  of  the  civic  com- 
munity, excited  ill-will  in  it,  provoked  disorder  of  all 
kinds,  incessantly  occasioned  the  bringing  forward  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances,  and  on  every  occasion  delayed  the 
equipment  of  the  fleet  But  the  worst  evil  was  this:  that 
the  existing  resources  of  the  city  were  never  actually  made 
use  of,  inasmuch  as  it  was  precisely  the  most  considerable 
capitals  which  escaped  being  devoted  to  public  use.  For 
while  the  real  purpose  which  the  aymmaries  were  intended 
to  serve  was,  that  those  properties  which,  taken  singly. 
Were  too  small  to  provide  for  a  trierarchy,  diould  by  com- 
bination be  made  capable  of  undertaking  such  a  service, 
the  principle  of  association  was  abused  to  such  a  degree, 
that  even  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city  as  a  rule  only 
contributed  as  members  of  unions,  as  if  there  had  no  longer 
been  left  any  citizens  at  all  in  Athens  capable  of  under^ 
taking  a  trierarchy  by  themselves  alone.  And  yet  per- 
sons were  living  at  Athens  who,  as  e.  ^.  Diphilus,  owned  a 
property  of  160  talents  (£39,000)  and  more. 

Naval  law         These  abuses  Demosthenes,  as  commisrioner 
the^T***^       of  the  civic  body  for  the  naval  affairs  of  the 
8  ^^^*  combated  by  means  of  a  thorough-going 

^)-  law  of  reform.    Its  particular  provisions  are 

unfortunately  unknown  to  us ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  tiint 
he  established  the  census  of  property  as  the  standard  of  the 
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contributions  towards  the  fleet ;  whereby  he  lightened  the 
burdens  weighing  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  who  had 
hitherto  paid  their  quota  together  with  the  rich  after  the 
manner  of  poll-tax,  while  at  the  same  time  he  drew  higher 
payments  from  the  rich.  He  therefore  at  the  same  time 
secured  a  just  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  war,  and  a 
material  increase  in  the  taxing-power  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State. 

This  law  was  a  mortal  assault  upon  the  privil^^es  of 
the  rich,  who  stood  at  tlie  head  of  the  hitherto  existing 
taxing-unions,  and  who  formed  a  party-association  closely 
united  by  the  common  interests  of  selfishness.  They  set 
to  work  all  the  means  offered  to  them  by  their  social  posi- 
tion, in  order  by  attempts  at  bribery,  by  menaces,  by  in- 
dictments, to  frustrate  his  designs,  and  caused  him  the 
most  vexatious  difficulties  in  his  patriotic  endeavors.  De- 
mosthenes, immovable  on  the  main  point,  on  particular 
heads  did  his  utmost  towards  avoiding  everything  likely 
to  endanger  the  concord  among  the  citizens :  he  sought  to 
give  consideration  to  all  well-founded  objections,  and 
made  several  changes  in  his  naval  law,  until  at  last  he 
managed  to  pass  it  through  the  Council  and  to  bring  it 
before  the  civic  assembly,  where  it  was  debated  in  several 
stormy  meetings,  and  finally  passed.  The  principle  of 
association  was  now  for  the  first  time  combined  in  a  pro- 
per way  with  the  ancient  trierarchy.  In  the  unions  the 
lesser  capitals  were  included,  in  order  that  by  correctly 
estimated  quota  of  taxation  the  sum  might  be  collected 
which  was  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  a  ship-of-war  (50- 
60  minse  =  £200-240  arc).  The  larger  capitalists  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  property  was  so  considerable  tiiat 
they  could  undertake  a  whole  ship  each,  had  henceforth 
again  to  come  forward  as  independent  trierarchs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement,  which  is,  however,  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  their  number  included  those  whose  property 
was  entered  in  the  register  as  ten  talents  (£2,440  dre.). 
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Those  whose  property  amounted  to  twice  tliis  sum  liad  to 
furnish  two  ships  each ;  the  highest  liturgy  on  the  part  of 
a  single  individual  rose,  it  is  said,  to  the  equipment  of 
three  triremes  and  a  service-boat. 
It*  resoita.  ^^^  results  of  this  new  organization  made 
the  abuses  which  had  formerly  prevailed  more 
manifest  than  ever  (p.  252).  It  actually  occurred,  that 
Attic  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  only  borne  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  vessel,  were  now  bound  them- 
selves alone  to  provide  for  two  shij»  of  war.  But  in  gene- 
ral not  only  was  a  considerable  increase  realized  in  the 
war-contributions,  and  in  the  offensive  and  defensive 
strength  of  the  State,  but  these  changes  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  the  entire  life  of  the  commonwealth,  as  in- 
variably happens  when,  instead  of  partiality  and  arbitrary 
discretion,  order  and  justice  come  to  prevaiL  This  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  civic  body.  Henceforth,  every  man  had  to  render  ser- 
vice to  the  State  in  his  own  place  and  according  to  his 
power ;  an  end  had  been  put  to  the  complaints  as  to  the 
unjust  imposition  of  burdens ;  the  anti-popular  selfishness 
of  the  rich  had  been  disarmed,  and  a  multitude  of  vexa- 
tious quarrels,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  r^ular  accom- 
paniment of  all  naval  levies,  ceased  as  of  course.  ''  After 
the  introduction  of  the  new  law,"  said  Demosthenes,  '*  no 
trierarch  any  longer  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the 
people  as  being  unduly  burdened;  no  man  now  fied  to  the 
altar  of  Artemis  in  Munychia  (the  asylum  of  dtizeas  in 
trouble  with  reference  to  naval  afiairs) ;  no  man  was 
placed  in  chains ;  not  a  single  trireme  was  lost  to*  the 
State  or  left  lying  in  the  docks,  because  Uiose  who  ought 
to  have  made  it  ready  to  put  to  sea  lacked  the  requisite 
means."* 

•Wealth  of  DiphHus:  FIf.  X  OnL  ^A\  Boeckh,  P.  Eb.  of  AOl,  toI.  1  p.  SO 
[Engl.  Tr.].— Demosthenes  (mffrdrtit  rod  ravrucov:  .Sschin.  iU.  222;  et,  Dem^ 
xvii.  102 :  6pmp  rb,  fovrucbr  KaroAv^fMyvr  mmX  tov(  vAovo^ovc  ifcAcSf  im^  auxpM* 
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But  the  transformation  of  the  trierarchieal  » 
system  waa  not  enough.  If  war  was  to  be  car-  wform. 
ried  on  seriously,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  |2^a  lij. 
pecuniary  means.  War-taxes  were  an  in- 
sufficient expedient;  still  less  could  Demosthenes  take 
refuge  in  unworthy  financial  measures,  such  as  had 
formerly  been  applied  (voL  iv.  p.  297),  or  in  bad  financial 
laws,  against  which  he  had  himself  contended.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  in  this  particular  too  the  situation  was 
such,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  means,  and  that  the  only 
point  was  to  make  the  right  use  of  them ;  in  other  words, 
an  end  had  to  be  put  once  for  all  to  the  rotten  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  which  Demosthenes  had  repeatedly 
designated  as  the  cancerous  disease  besetting  the  common- 
wealth. As  a  financier,  Eubulus  had  ruled  the  Attic 
State  since  the  fall  of  Aristophon  (p.  143).  First  he  had 
himself  filled  the  highest  financial  office;  then  he  had 
caused  men  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  such 
as  Aphobetus,  the  brother  of  JSschines,  to  be  his  succes- 
sors, while  for  himself  he  arranged  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  the  festival-moneys  in  such  a  way,  that  by 
virtue  of  it  he  exercised  a  control  over  all  the  other  funds, 
had  the  whole  property  of  the  Btate  in  his  hands,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  war  rendered  every  diminution  of  the 
popular  entertainments  penal  as  treason  against  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  Eubulus  had  been  severely 
shaken.  He  had  been  unable  to  prevent  that  Demos- 
thenes was  called  to  the  head  of  naval  affiurs ;  nor  could 
he  hinder  his  proceeding  from  the  naval  law  to  a  reform 

ApokmiiArmr  yvf¥Oii4y9»tf  tov«  M  iitrpia  tf  it-ucpi.  ictKniiUpcvt  AwoKkvorratt  ic  r.  A. 
The  documents  Inserted  op.  Dem.  xyiii.  106  remain  untrustworthy  (Boeckh 
oonsldets  them  authentio,  yol.  ii.  p.  857).  According  to  the^e  the  obligation 
for  the  equipment  of  a  trireme  begins  with  an  ovo-ia  arb  raXiyrmv  6iKa  (».  e.  a 
capital  of  50  talents^  and  the  rise  in  a  personal  liturgy  advances  im  rptip 
vAoiwK  Kcu  vmjprrucov.  Schlfor,  11.  400,  rejects  the  documents;  their  contents 
however  seem  to  rest  on  a  sound  tradition.— Effects  of  the  naval  law.  Dem. 
XviiL  107. 

18* 
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of  the  financial  system,  which  constitoted  the  necessary 
supplement  to  that  law.  It  was  necessary  at  once  to 
restrict  all  expenses :  the  magnificent  construction  of  the 
arsenal  was  stopped,  and  the  moneys  assigned  to  that  pur- 
pose (p.  352)  became  applicable  to  the  requirem^its  of  the 
war.  But  the  main  point  was,  that  Demosthenes  now 
took  the  steps  which  he  had  long  designated  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  real  progress  on  the  part  of  Athens.  He 
moved  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Eubulus  with  reference 
to  the  festival-moneys  (p.  280);  and  after  this  solemn 
restriction  had  been  removed,  he  introduced  a  law  to  the 
effect  that  for  the  present  the  whole  surplus  of  the  annual 
receipts  should,  instead  of  being  distributed,  be  accumu- 
lated as  a  war-Amd.  An  independent  war-treasure  was 
once  more  formed,  and  a  war-treasurer  appointed  for  its 
administration. 

These  were  the  great  results  achieved  by 
the  reforms.  Demosthenes  in  home  politics.  They  were  vic- 
tories of  the  most  arduous  description,  gained 
by  inflexible  strength  of  character,  and  by  firm  persistency 
in  a  struggle  which  was  carried  on  by  the  power  of  q)eech 
only,  and  which,  instead  of  humiliating  those  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  vanquished,  only  made  them  freer, 
stronger,  and  better.  For  although  many  only  unwillingly 
bent  before  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Demosthenes^ 
yet  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  were  morally  enno- 
bled by  him,  and  elevated  to  the  stand-point  of  a  warm 
love  of  country  and  a  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  he  had 
so  long  held  alone  and  without  companions,  being  all  the 
time  exposed  to  vehement  attacks.  He  introduced  no 
innovations  foreign  to  the  life  of  the  State,  but  merely 
restored  the  old  condition  of  things;  he  overthrew  the  un- 
constitutional oligarchy  of  the  rich,  and  removed  the 
abuses  of  the  degenerate  democracy,  which  only  served  to 
flatter  the  indolent  love  of  pleasure  in  the  multitude.  He 
combated  the  selfishness  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor, 
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and  knew  how  to  revive  the  idea  of  the  State  after  so  vigo- 
rous a  &shion,  that  the  poor  voluntarily  renounced  the 
festival-moneys  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed, 
simply  in  order  to  see  the  State  rise  again  in  its  ancient 
dignity.  What  Demosthenes  achieved  was  an  outer  and 
inner  new-birth  of  Athens;  and  after  a  long  period  of  utter 
want  of  purpose  and  of  moral  effeteness,  all  the  thoughts, 
all  the  powers,  all  the  resources  of  the  people  were  once 
more  devoted  to  one  purpose — to  the  noblest  purpose  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  commonwealth  to  pursue,  viz.  the  pre- 
servation of  its  independence  and  liberty. 

These  great  reforms  of  Demosthenes  were  Demosthe- 
rapidly  carried  into  execution ;  their  date  b  "^  »»<*  ^y- 
fixed  by  the  war  on  the  Bosporus.  At  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  carried  his  motion  for  the  support 
of  Byzantium  he  first  felt  that  he  had  the  civic  commimi- 
ty  at  command.  In  the  following  year  the  financial  law 
was  passed.  Assuredly  Demosthenes  did  not  bring  about 
these  reforms  unassisted.  He  was  the  champion  in  the 
van,  and  to  his  force  is  due  the  glory  of  the  victory  ;  but 
he  doubtless  acted  in  connexion  with  those  who  shared  his 
views,  and  above  all  with  Lycurgus.  Lycurgus  possessed 
eminent  administrative  talents.  He  was  better  ac- 
quainted than  any  other  man  with  the  resources  of  the 
State,  and  was  in  a  special  degree  fitted  for  providing  for 
the  increase  of  the  revenues  by  useful  institutions  in  the 
public  economy.  These  qualifies  could  not  remain  un- 
known to  Demosthenes;  and  we  may  therefore  assume 
that  in  his  administrative  reforms  he  made  use  of  the 
counsel  of  his  friend,  who  had  for  years  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  him,  and  who  is  indeed  said  to  have  already  accom* 
panied  him  in  his  journeys  in  Peloponnesus  (p.  317).  No 
sooner  had  the  party  of  Eubulus  been  overthrown,  than 
new  men  were  needed  ;  and  although  it  was  not  till  01. 
ex.  3  (b.  c.  338),  that  Lycurgus  assumed  the  office  of 
chief  superintendent  of  the  finances,  an  influential  activity 
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OD  his  part  doubdeas  b^ns  already  about  the  time  when 
the  reform-laws  of  Demosthenes  were  passed.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  Lycurgus  entered  upon  his  official  duties, 
his  brother-in-law  Callias,  the  son  of  Habron,  of  the  deme 
of  Bate,  likewise  took  office  as  the  manager  of  the  newly- 
established  war-fund.  These  were  the  fresh  forces  which 
advanced  the  work  of  the  new-birth  of  Athens.  It  vras  a 
new  generation  of  statesmen,  genuine  Athenians,  filled 
with  love  towards  the  city  and  the  common  Hell^c  coun- 
try, united  to  one  another  by  a  lofty  endeavor ;  and  wh^ 
we  compare  these  men  with  Eubulus  and  the  upstarts 
whom  his  favor  thrust  into  the  highest  offices  of  State,  we 
perceive  the  difierence  between  the  old  times  and  the  new, 
the  decisive  turning-point  which  Attic  history  had 
reached.* 

The  enemies  at  home  lay  vanquished ;  Eubulus  and  his 
associates  were  powerless ;  the  friends  of  Macedonia  had 
still  less  influence,  and  had  no  intention  of  offering  open 
resistance.  Demosthenes  was  therefore  no  longer  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  against  a  party-government  of 
overwhelming  strength,  but  the  director  of  the  State ;  and 
it  now  behooved  him  to  show  that  he  was  not  only  able  to 
reveal  the  evils  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  remedy  them 
by  well-considered  legislative  proposals,  but  was  also  in 
tempestuous  times  capable  of  guiding  the  helm,  which  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  rupture  of  the  peace,  which  he  had  always  demanded, 
had  taken  place ;  the  war,  which  he  had  conjured  up,  had 
broken  out ;  it  now  became  the  duty  of  the  war-party  to 
show  that  the  struggle,  which  had  been  accepted  at  its  in- 
stigation, was  not  a  hopeless  one. 

•  Eubolas  Bnporintendent  of  the  finances  01.  ctL  •— ctU.  8;  Aphobetos 
OL  cTli.  3— ctHL  8 (during  the  Olynthian  War);  Schlfer,  i.  875  Mf.— CeasatioB 
^  the  magnidcent  construction  of  Philon,  01.  ox.  2:  Philochorus,  limgm.  VM 
«yA  a  Xpii^CLTa  iifnf^iaavTO  virr*  cTi^i  vrparutTuci  Ai|fAOof  cVovc  ypi^arrot),  Cf.  G. 
Cnrtius  in  PkSol  xxiv.  268.— Callias  ranias  rmv  orpanMruMN':  VU,  X  OnLd4IL 
—Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus:  PkUoL  xxir.  264. 
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Herewith  commenced  Demosthenes'  hardest     -«  ^  ^,^^ 

ine  proa- 

task.  For  what  hopes  could  be  indulged  ^^°''**® 
upon  a  calm  examination  of  the  situation? 
How  could  the  little  commonwealth  of  citizens,  whose 
strength  had  been  relaxed  by  a  long  habituation  to  peace, 
be  successfully  enabled  to  defy  the  military  prince  of 
Macedonia  and  his  veteran  armies  f  It  was  one  thing  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  the  king  in  individual  underta- 
kings, difficult  in  themselves,  such  as  the  si^e  of  Byzan- 
tium ; — another,  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  him,  which, 
once  begun,  must  end  in  a  complete  humiliation  of  the 
king  or  in  the  hopeless  overthrow  of  Athens.  Where 
were  the  commanders,  who  could  be  opposed  to  Philip  and 
his  generals,  accustomed  to  victory  ?  Where  was  to  be 
found  a  pledge  of  success  amidst  so  many  dangers  abroad 
and  at  home  ?  The  Philippic  party  continued  to  work  in 
secret,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  a  turn  in  affairs  favorable  to 
it ;  and  how  was  it  possible  to  rely  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  concerning  which  it  had  to  be  assumed,  that  after 
having  been  raised  by  the  successes  on  the  Bosporus,  it 
would  with  equal  rapidity  change  into  the  contrary,  while 
Philip  on  the  other  hand  had  often  enough  shown,  how  ho 
could  contrive  to  make  good  defeats  suffered  by  him,  and 
how,  being  in  consequence  of  his  inexhaustible  resources 
undisturbed  by  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  war,  he 
steadily  pursued  his  aims  ?  Their  navy  made  it  requisito 
for  the  Athenians  to  let  their  war  be  one  of  oflfence ;  but 
how  could  the  Macedonian  empire  be  effectively  attacked, 
which  had  from  year  to  year  been  increased  and  more 
and  more  advantageously  rounded  off? 

Doubtless  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  seriously 
weighed  all  these  difficulties ;  and  if  they  notwithstanding 
courageously  entered  into  the  war,  it  is  only  possible  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  their  mood  from  the  stand- 
point of  Hellenic  patriotism  assumed  by  them.  They 
looked  upon  Philip  as  a  barbarian,  and  upon  his  empire 
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as  a  barbarian  empire.  Hie  further  ihat  his  conqaeste  ex- 
tended, the  more  manifest  that  his  design  became  of  uniting 
the  whole  complex  of  territory  from  the  river  Danube 
to  Cape  Tsenarum,  and  of  blending  Scythians,  Illyrians, 
Thracians,  Macedonians,  and  Hellenes  into  a  single  em- 
pire : — the  less  did  such  an  empire  appear  to  possess  the 
requisite  guarantees  of  endurance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks,  who  regarded  capability  of  being  clearly  surv^red 
and  inner  homogeneousneas  as  the  sole  secure  basis  of  a 
State.  The  absence  of  measure  from  the  schemes  of 
Philip  was  considered  his  weak  point ;  it  was  thought  in- 
evitable, that  such  an  arrogance  must  come  to  a  fall ;  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  under-estimated,  because  it  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  like- 
wise sunk  into  decay  by  reason  of  its  inorganic  immensity. 
The  oonviction  was  still  held  fiist,  that  in  a  struggle  with 
barbarians  Hellenes  must  necessarily  be  victorious ;  it  was 
believed,  that  the  event  would  again  be  decided  by  sea; 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  superiority  of  the  Attic  fleet ; 
and  when  even  such  men  as  Phocion,  who  in  general  ob- 
stinately opposed  the  policy  of  Demosthenes,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  had  no  hesitation  as  to  doing  their  duty 
as  patriots,  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  might  well  hold, 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  war  the  entire  civic  com* 
munity  would  unite  more  and  more  fiirmlyy  and  derive 
strength  from  union. 

The  position  in  which  the  Athenians  stood  towards  the 
mainland  power  of  the  Macedonians  resembled  that  which 
they  had  of  old  held  towards  the  Lacedaemonians ;  only  in 
the  present  case  it  was  fiir  less  &vorable,  and  the  preset 
adversary  was  &r  more  difficult  to  reach.  The  blockade 
of  the  coasts  was  very  keenly  felt  by  the  Macedonians; 
but  nothing  could  be  decided  by  it  The  landings  efiected 
in  the  territory  on  the  coast  were  beaten  back ;  no  bases 
of  operations  were  discovered,  where  it  was  possible  to 
establish  a  firm  footing,  and  the  great  advantage  secured 
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by  Philip  through  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  Hel- 
lenic coast-towns  now  became  apparent  All  attempts  to 
induce  the  coast-populations  to  rise  against  Philip  failed ; 
so  that,  before  the  king  himself  arrived  at  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  his  adversaries  were  already  discouraged. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Philip  himself  p.  .  , 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  the  way  of  conducting  the  difficulties. 
war.  He  could  not  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the 
recalcitrance  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  formation  of  a 
Hellenic  League ;  this  would  have  amounted  to  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness,  and  would  have  been  doubly  dangerous 
after  the  failure  of  his  undertakings  on  the  Bosporus.  It 
behooved  him  to  redeem  the  honor  of  his  arms,  and  to  re- 
store his  authority  in  the  Greek  world.  If,  then,  he  were 
to  advance  at  once  upon  Athens,  he  was  obli;^jd  to  confess 
to  himself,  that  a  si^e  of  the  strongly-fortified  city  was  in 
itself  a  very  doubtful  enterprise,  and  that  in  this  event 
the  Athenians  might  reckon  upon  support  from  many 
sides  and  of  a  vigorous  character.  But  a  Hellenic  nation- 
al war  Philip  was  still  desirous  of  avoiding ;  he  wished  to 
adhere  to  the  stand-point,  that  it  was  not  the  people 
against  which  he  was  making  war,  but  a  perverse  and  de- 
luded party,  which  opposed  the  true  interests  of  the  city 
as  much  as  it  opposed  himself.  Nor  could  he  in  the  case 
of  such  a  war  put  trust  in  his  allies.  He  was  not  certain 
of  the  Thessalians,  and  still  less  of  the  Thebans,  his  former 
relations  with  whom,  once  of  so  confidential  a  nature,  had 
been  long  ago  disturbed.  At  Thebes  the  parties  were  as 
bitterly  opposed  to  one  another  as  at  Athens.  Timolas,  a 
despicable  debauchee,  waa  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of 
Philip,  who  were  prepared  for  any  humiliation.  On  the 
other  side  a  national  party  had  arisen,  and  had  already 
gained  in  authority  by  the  fisict,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
civic  body  had  been  rendered  indignant  by  Philip's  self- 
willed  proceedings  in  Phocis,  by  the  connexions  which  ho 
had  established  with  the  ancient  confederates  of  Thebes  iu 
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PelopoDnesus,  and    by    his  occupation  of   the  fcuiified 
^^^  places  at  Thermopyhe.    Under  these  drcum- 

intrigues.  stancBS  it  was  necessarily  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Philip  to  avoid  the  kindling  of  a  national 
war ;  it  was  therefore  indispensable  to  discover  an  opportu- 
nity enabling  him  to  enter  Greece  with  an  armed  host, 
without  appearing  to  take  the  field  against  the  Greeks,  in 
order  that  thus  the  responsibility  of  the  actual  attack 
might  be  cast  upon  his  enemies,  and  that  they  might  be 
induced  openly  to  meet  him  in  the  field  For  this  pur- 
pose it  became  necessary  once  more  to  make  use  of  the 
position  which  Philip  had  already  assumed  in  Greece;  in 
it  roust  be  found  the  pretext  for  entering  in  a  manner 
apparently  justified.  For  if  it  ¥ras  possible  for  him  to 
come  as  the  protector  of  Delphi,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  this  advantage,  that  his  enemies  would  be  once  more 
obliged  to  come  forward  as  enemies  of  the  Delphic  god, 
while  he  appeared  himself  to  represent  a  national  cause. 
In  other  words,  a  second  '  Sacred  War  *  was  requisite. 

The  War  which  had  first  introduced  Philip  into  Greece 
had  been  the  consequence  of  events  which  had  developed 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  and  gradually.  The  new 
War,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
artificially,  the  preparatory  steps  being  taken  by  the 
Greeks  themselves  for  Philip's  purposes.  For  this  end 
there  was  no  lack  of  appropriate  agents.  For  the  rising 
authority  of  the  national  party  at  Athens  and  other  places 
bad  indeed  driven  the  friends  of  Macedonia  into  the  back- 
ground in  public  life,  but  had  at  the  same  time  only 
rendered  them  more  bitter,  sore,  and  unconscientious. 
They  were  in  secret  all  the  more  anxious  to  serve  the 
king,  and  for  the  second  time  to  open  to  him  the  inlets 
into  Greece.  The  necessary  agreements  between  the 
Macedonian  court  and  its  adherents  were  probably  ar- 
rived at  in  Delphi.  Here  were  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Macedonian  intrigues :  at  Delphi  Athens  wa»  betrayed. 
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The  A&enians  themselveB  were  entirely  oo-     ^j^^  ^^^^ 
cupied  with  the  immineDt  war;  they  observed  SSP  ^^  ^^^ 

..111  1  ,  Pylagom. 

more  vigilantly  than  ever  the  personal  move-  ^,  ^^  ^ 
ments  of  the  king;  but  to  the  Delphic  affiurs  (»•  c^a©). 
no  one  paid  attention,  and  no  one  took  heed  of 
the  newly-created  Amphictyonic  assembly,  which  was 
despised  on  principle.  Herein  a  great  mistake  was  com- 
mitted by  the  party  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  for  its  adversa- 
ries turned  this  carelessness  to  the  hes^  account,  and,  on 
the  next  recurrence  of  the  season  when  the  officers  of  the 
city  to  be  sent  to  Delphi  were  appointed,  carried  the 
assignment  of  all  the  posts  to  men  of  their  own  color, — a 
success  which  was  made  possible  by  the  &ct,  that  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  elections  held  for  the  purpose  was  un- 
commonly small.  Besides  Diognetus,  the  Hieromnemon 
(i.  e.  voting  assessor  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council)  chosen 
by  lot,  .£schines,  Midias,  and  Thrasycles  were  by  a 
majority  of  votes  elected  as  Pylagorw  or  representatives  of 
the  community,  who  were  able  to  exercise  an  important 
influ^ice  as  consultative  members.  It  was  an  easily  gained 
party-victory,  which  annoyed  the  patriots  not  a  little.  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  be  off^ed  to  the  elections ;  and 
the  patriots  consoled  themselves,  because  they  did  not 
anticipate  the  results  which  were  to  evolve  themselves  out 
of  the  event  As  for  .^ichines,  he  bad  only  waited  for 
the  day  of  this  election  in  order  to  come  forward  once 
more  into  the  arena  out  of  the  retirement  in  which  he  had 
remained  for  several  years,  and  to  assume  the  leading  part 
in  the  game  of  intrigues,  for  which  he  was  most  perfectly 
qualified.'*' 

At  the  western  base  of  Moimt  Parnassus     jE«c.hinea 
dwelt  the  little  population  of  the  Ozolian  ImphiLeani!. 
Locrians;  and  their  chief  place,  Amphissa, 
lay  close  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  con- 

•  Timolas :  Theopomp.  op.  Athen.  436.— Election  of  the  officers  for  Dei 
phi :  iBBchin.  iii.  195;  Dem.  xviii.  149. 
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nects  Mount  PaniasBUS  with  the  ^tolian  highlands ;  below 
Amphiasa  spreads  a  fertile  low-lying  plain,  which  opens  to 
the  south-east  towards  the  Crisflean  Gul£  Hie  AmphisBona 
had  in  the  most  recent  times  of  war  been  the  most  deter- 
mined adversaries  of  the  Phodans ;  next  to  Bceotia  ihej 
had  suffered  most  largely  at  their  hands,  and  the  oybt- 
throw  of  the  Phocians  accordingly  gave  great  satis&ction 
to  their  lust  of  vengeance.  Perhaps  they  on  this  occasion 
gained  a  few  advantages,  which  rendered  them  insolent, 
and  stimulated  them  to  desire  to  play  a  part  on  thdr  own 
account.  This  nH)od  was  taken  advantage  of  at  1^^)68, 
where  a  feeling  of  wrath  against  Athens  prevuled.  For, 
before  the  purification  of  the  Delphic  temple  had  yet  hem 
completed,  the  Athenians  had  hastened  to  set  up  anew  on 
sacred  ground  certain  dedicatory  shields, — the  monuments 
of  the  battle  of  Plataese,  with  the  inscription  recalling  the 
victory  achieved  over  the  Persians  and  Thebans  conjointly. 
The  Thebans  were  anxious  to  have  this  insult  animad- 
verted upon,  not  only  as  an  act  of  personal  unfiumess,  but 
also  as  a  violation  of  Hellenic  usage;  and,  making  a 
variety  of  promises,  they  put  forward  the  Amphisseans,  in 
order  to  have  the  matter  brought  before  the  Amphictyons. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  deputies  arrived  for  die 
spring  meeting,  than  it  became  known,  that  in  the  first 
sitting  a  motion  of  the  Amphisseans,  directed  against 
Athens,  would  be  among  the  orders  of  the  day.  As 
Diognetus  announced  himself  sick,  .fischines  took  his 
powers  upon  him,  and  now  conducted  the  cause  of  Athens 
entirely  by  himself 

A  tempestuous  sitting  ensued.  The  spokesman  of  the 
Amphisseans  inveighed  against  Athens  and  against  the 
criminal  impatience  with  which  she  had  revived  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  struggles  between  brethren  in 
Hellas;  he  proposed  a  penalty  of  fifty  taints  (£12480 
cire.),  and  went  so  &r  in  his  ardor,  that  at  the  close  he 
broke  out  into  the  words .  "  Nay,  ye  Hellenes,  were  ye 
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wise,  not  even  ll^name  of  the  Athenians  would  be  allowed 
to  be  mentioned  on  these  festive  days ;  ye  would  have  to 
send  them  forth  from  the  sanctuary  as  accursed*" 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  iE^schines.  He  contrived  with 
brilliant  eloquence  to  repeal  the  accusation,  so  that  it  was 
not  even  entertained ;  and,  instead  of  this,  to  torn  the 
point  of  the  ban  which  was  to  have  been  launched  against 
Athens,  by  charging  the  AmphL<«eans  with  a  far  worse 
violation  of  the  Sacred  Law.  The  lower  por-  ^^^^  . 
tion  of  their  plain  touched  without  any  natural  ^jj^^^"^ 
boundary  the  domain  of  ancient  Cirrha,  upon 
which  a  curse  had  been  laid  in  the  First  Sacred  War,  so 
that  it  was  withdrawn  from  all  cultivation.  During  the 
troubles  of  the  immediate  past  the  Locrians  had  appro- 
priated pieces  of  this  territory ;  they  had  built  brick-kilns 
on  the  soil  of  the  Cirrheeans,  erected  a  new  enclosure  for 
the  harbor,  and  levied  tolls  upon  the  ships  entering  it.  To 
these  &cts  JBschines  adverted  with  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence.  From  the  rocky  terraces,  where  the  Amphic- 
tyons  held  their  diet  under  the  open  sky,  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  smoking  brick-kilns  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
demanded  a  joint  march-out,  which  was  only  on  account 
of  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day  postponed  to  the  next 
morning.  When  thb  arrived,  the  entire  population  of 
Delphi  capable  of  bearing  arms  accordingly  sallied  forth 
under  the  command  of  the  AmphicLyous,  in  order  to  pull 
down  the  buildings,  which  were  only  a  few  hours  off,  and 
to  fill  up  the  harbor.  It  was  an  improvised  Sacred 
War, — a  surprise  executed  in  the  midst  of  peace  without 
the  observance  of  any  of  the  legal  formalities.  After  ita 
accomplishment,  the  tumultuous  expedition  came  to  blows 
with  the  Amphisseans,  who  lay  in  wait  for  it  on  its  return 
home ;  and  afler  considerable  losses  it  sought  refuge  in  a 
wild  flight  to  Delphi.  Here  was  a  new  crime,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphio- 
tyons  was  immediately  summoned  to  Thermopylae,  where 
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the  deputies  of  the  confederate  states  were  to  appear, 
armed  with  powers,  to  discuss  the  new  cams  heUL  JBechines 
for  his  part,  who  had  contended  with  so  splendid  a  result 
for  the  honor  of  his  native  city  and  for  the  rights  of  the 
god,  returned  home  in  triumph,  made  his  report  to  the 
civic  assembly,  and  requested  the  necessary  instructiona 
for  the  coming  federal  meeting. 

At  Athens,  too,  everything  seined  at  first  to  proceed  as 
.fschines  desired.  He  contrived  to  kindle  among  his 
fellow-citizens  also  the  artificial  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
excited  at  DelphL  He  unscrupulously  appealed  in  his 
favor  to  the  memories  of  Solon  and  of  his  Sacred  War;  he 
dared  to  represent  Demosthenes  as  a  traitor,  who  had  in 
his  capacity  of  Pylagcnu  been  purchased  for  2,000 
drachms  by  the  Amphisseans,  in  order  to  throw  a  veil  of 
silence  over  their  misdeeds.  Indeed,  such  was  the  con- 
tagious force  of  fimatical  excitement,  that  the  Athenians 
quite  forgot  the  serious  position  in  which  their  own  city 
was  placed,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  brick-kilns 
near  Cirrha  and  the  impious  act  of  the  Amphiaseana. 

It  was  only  by  means  of  the  greatest  exertions  that 
Demosthenes  succeeded,  first  in  the  Council  and  then  in 
the  popular  assembly,  in  asserting  the  voice  of  reason,  and 
in  making  clear  to  the  Athenians  the  danger  into  which 
they  would  precipitate  themselves,  if  they  entered  into  the 
projects  of  JE^schines,  the  sole  object  of  which  he  declared 
to  be  to  bring  the  Macedonians  into  the  land.  It  was 
resolved  to  send  no  deputy  to  the  meeting  at  Thermopylse; 
and  although  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  firustrate  it,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  criminally  kindled  quarrels,  and  to 
cross  the  intrigues  of  iElschines,  yet  his  defeat  was  marked 
enough,  and  in  particular  it  was  a  triumph  for  Demos* 
thenes,  that  the  attempt  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  pro- 
voking hostility  between  Athens  and  Thebes  ended  in  the 
contrary  result  to  that  which  had  been  intended.  For 
Thebes  too  kept  away  fiom  ThermopyUe,  and  for  the  first 
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time  entered  into  a  course  of  policy  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  long  cherished  by  Demosthenes,  made 
possible  an  approximation  between  the  two  cities.* 

The  diet  summoned  to  Thermopyla  accordingly  re- 
mained a  pure  party-assembly,  to  which  only  those  states 
sent  deputies  which  stood  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
Macedonia.     As  yet  Philip  was  not  at  hand.    During 
three  quarters  of  a  year  after  the  siege  of  Byzantium  he 
still   continued  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks, 
fighting  in  the  distant  land  of  the  Danube  against  Scy- 
thians and  Triballi.    There  was  accordingly  still  needed 
an  interlude,  before  the  catastrophe,  which  was  intended, 
could  come  to  pass.     Cottyphus  the  Pharsalian,  who  occu- 
pied the  presidency  among  the  Amphictyons,  was  there- 
fore empowered  by  the  assembly  to  conduct  the  Sacred 
War.    The  threatened  Amphisseans  promised  satisfaction, 
but  gave  none.    When  the  summer  had  passed  in  these 
transactions,  and  king  Philip,  having  returned  from  the 
North,  and  having  been  healed  from  his  wounds,  was 
ready  for  intervention,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Delphic 
autumn  meeting  concerning  the  obstinate  recalcitrance  of 
the  Amphisseans ;   there  was  now,  it  was  declared,  no 
choice  left  to  the  Amphictyonic  states  but  either  them- 
selves to  collect  money,  hire  troops,  and  im-     j^^^. 
pose  penalties  upon  all  the  states  guilty  of   ^{Jj^ 
delay,  or   to    appoint    Philip    federal    com-  ^*«  k«°®- 
mander.    The  latter  alternative  was  resolved  oi.  ex.  2 
ujwn,  as  had  long  been  secretly  settled,  al-  ^^  ^^* 
though  JEschines  subsequently   blamed    the 
Athenians  for  having,  misled  by  Demosthenes,  spumed 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  gods  for  a  pious  and 
honorable  war.f 

•  .Sschines  at  Delphia:  Dem.  xviii.  149;  JEschin.  iiL  lIT.^Demosihenes 
RgaiuBt  MRcYiines  at  Athens:  JE^chin.  iii.  125;  Dem.  xviil  14:i  (v<iA<fioK  tU 
rirr  *AmicV  cia^yccc,  Ai^iVij,  w6ktiM¥  intJ^ucrvoinK&v), 

t  Meeting  at  Thermopylw  and  appointment  of  Cottyphus  («a/vTov  .  .  . 
iv  Xcvtfots  dvorroc) :  JSschin.  iiL  128 ;  Dom.  x?iU.  UL— The  nomination  of 
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How  the  Thus  n^ligencey  self-delusion,  and  treason 
j»«^Ainphio-  had  within  a  short  time  accomplished  what 
^  brought  had  been  the  object  of  Philip's  schemes.  The 
fault  of  negligence  falls  to  the  charge  of  the 
Athenians,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Delphic  electioos 
were  not  upon  their  guard,  although  they  had  four  years 
previously  so  emphatically  taken  care  that  the  interestr 
of  Athens  at  Delphi  should  not  &11  into  the  hands  of  ao 
.^Bcfaines  (p.  366).  The  civic  community  waa  impedbctr 
ly  adapted  for  taking  a  clear  view  of  the  situation  of 
things  beyond  their  immediate  ken;  and  Demosthenes 
himself,  whose  task  it  was  to  turn  his  vigilant  glance  in 
all  directions,  is  hardly  to  be  acquitted  of  having  been 
insufficiently  informed  of  what  was  taking  place  at 
Delphi,  and  of  having  altogether  under-estimated  the 
dangers  whieli  threatened  from  that  quarter.  The  situa- 
tion of  affairs  fiiiled  to  become  dear  to  him,  until 
.Sschines  returned,  and  until  Demosthenes  cast  at  him 
the  wrathfiil  words:  "Thou  bringest  war  to  Attica,  an 
Amphictyonic  war  I"  The  self-deluded  were  the  Amphis- 
seans,  who  in  aimless  excitement  allowed  themselves  to  be 
tempted  to  kindle  a  new  quarrel,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  to  burst  over  their  own  heads.  Finally,  treason  was 
at  work  in  every  quarter,  and  this  in  accordance  with  a 
well-devised  plan,  based  upon  a  joint  agreement  between 
the  partisans  of  Philip,  and  doubtless  in  its  main  points 
already  fixed,  when  .^2schines  was  carrying  the  election 
of  himself  and  of  his  associates  at  Athens.  As  in  a  well- 
studied  drama  we  see  all  those  concerned  play  their  parts, 


Philip  to  the  irf^iMwU  r^  ««ac^«c  (JBachin.  1S»)  i<i  said  to  ha^e  been  adro 
cated  by  JRschioes  himt«elf  among  othen*,  according  to  Grote,  toL  xi  p 
666.  But  assuredly  Domost hones  would  nut  hare  paMsed  by  this  cfreonh 
atAnce.  Moreover,  iEsohines  not  without  intention  repreeenta  the  second 
(autumn-)  meeting  as  a  quite  separate  erenti  in  which  he  took  no  part  what- 
oTer.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  new  Pjffcgmm  were  elected  for 
every  Pylaa ;  and  how  coold  it  ha^e  been  poaaible  that  iBsohines  shooW 
have  been  re-eleoted  f 
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each  scene  accurately  fit  on  to  its  predecessor,  and  the 
catastrophe  accomplish  itself  step  by  step,  which  corres- 
ponded to  the  intentions  of  the  man  who,  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  managed  the  whole  performance. 
The  only  subject  on  which  doubt  may  remain  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  circumstances  took  their  course  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  point  at  which  the  intrigue  began. 

The  king  wished  to  be  summoned  into  Greece  for  a  new 
process  of  execution.  The  first  point  therefore  on  which 
it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  was  the  ob- 
taining of  a  culprit,  the  discovery  of  a  community,  upon 
which  war  could  be  made  on  account  of  an  act  of  impiety 
committed  against  the  Temple.  For  this  purpose  the  Am- 
phisseans  were  selected,  the  only  community  against  which 
exception  could  be  taken  on  this  head.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  had  done  no  wrong,  beyond  what  had  for  years  been 
calmly  allowed  to  take  its  course  and  been  tolerated,  the 
whole  intention  would  have  been  too  palpably  revealed, 
had  the  opportunity  been  forced  precipitately,  and  had 
the  prescriptive  acts  of  trespass  b^n  suddenly  made  a 
earns  belli.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  Amphis- 
scans  should  themselves  by  an  insolent  proceeding  furnish 
the  occasion  for  calling  them  to  account ;  and  to  this  they 
were  excited  by  Thebes.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that 
the  whole  intrigue  had  its  beginning  at  Thebes,  and  that 
Theban  statesmen,  such  as  Timolas  and  his  associates, 
guilefully  abused  the  short-«ightedness  of  the  Amphisseans, 
took  advantage  of  their  hatred  against  Athens,  and  by  all 
kinds  of  fiitile  promises  induced  them  publicly  to  attest 
their  holy  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  god  by  means  of  a 
protest  against  Athens.  But  among  the  Amphisseans  too 
there  must  have  been  men,  whose  conduct  was  the  result 
of  a  secret  understanding ;  for  the  insolent  vehemence  and 
the  defiant  bearing  of  the  Locrian  envoy  fitted  so  admira- 
bly into  the  plot  of  the  drama,  that  in  this  also  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  perceive  a  mere    accidental  connexion. 
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Moreover  there  existed  in  Locris  a  party  of  the  "  GJodly," 
which  sided  with  Cottyphus. 

The  course  of  events  becomes  clearer  from  the  moment 
when  iEIschines  enters  upon  the  stage,  in  order  to  assume 
the  leading  part  He  is  to  all  appearance  completely 
taken  by  surprise ;  nothing  more  than  a  vague  rumor  an- 
nounces an  attack  about  to  be  made  upon  Athens ;  and 
not  until  he  has  listened  to  the  complaint  of  the  Amphis- 
seans  does  the  notion  suddenly  occur  to  his  mind  of  the 
answer  with  which  he  will  ccmfound  the  audacious  ac- 
cusers ; — and  yet  everything  has  been  long  ago  prepared, 
in  order  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
play  the  whole  game  into  his  hands ;  and  yet  he  has  all 
the  documents  in  immediate  readiness  in  order  to  prove 
the  impious  proceedings  of  the  Amphisseans.  llie  pla- 
cing of  the  shields  in  the  temple  was  manifestly  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference,  which  is  altogether  dropped,  after 
it  has,  as  an  incident  previously  arranged,  exercised  its 
effect.  The  Amphisseans  fell  into  the  trap ;  and  under 
the  presidency  of  CJottyphus,  a  person  entirely  dependent 
upon  Philip,  all  subsequent  steps  are  hurried  on  with  a 
ruthless  speed  and  violence,  the  sole  purpoee  of  which  is 
to  goad  the  unhappy  Amphisseans  into  the  commission  of 
a  new  wrong,  and  to  frustrate  anything  which  might  per- 
chance make  possible  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  quar- 
rel. And  the  hypocritical  nature  of  JSschines  could  find 
no  greater  satisfaction  than  in  his  having  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  as  a  fiery  patriot  on  behalf  of  his  native  city, 
while  he  was  in  truth  busily  engaged  in  conjuring  up  the 
worst  of  calamities  over  its  head.  For,  fit)m  the  moment 
when  he  occasioned  the  process  of  execution  against  Am- 
phissa,  he  could  not  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  opening  a  way  into  Greece  for  Philip,  and  that  his 
native  city,  between  which  and  Philip  a  state  of  war  pre- 
vailed, must  thereby  be  involved  in  the  most  imminent 
peril.    The  only  question  as  to  which  doubts  may  be  eit- 
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tertained,  is  whether  he  acted  thus  from  a  desire  of  ven- 
geance upon  his  opponents,  to  whom  he  had  succumbed 
at  A  theos,  or  from  paid  officiousness,  of  which  motive  De- 
mosthenes accuses  him  ;  and  even  were  it  desired  to  give 
the  mildest  interpretation  to  his  course  of  action,  viz.  that 
he  considered  the  approach  of  a  Macedonian  army  the 
best  means  for  overthrowing  the  war-party  at  Athens,  yet 
it  would  still  have  to  be  designated  as  base  treason,  that 
for  such  a  purpose  he  made  use  of  the  national  enemy* 
But  in  truth  it  was  not  political  but  personal  motives^ 
which  made  .^schines  a  traitor.  By  nature  devoid  of 
character  and  of  independence,  he  invariably  attached 
himself  to  such  men  as  seemed  to  be  likely  to  furnish  him 
an  opportunity  of  letting  his  talent  shine  and  playing  a 
prominent  part,  an  end  to  which  in  spite  of  all  his  natural 
gifts  he  was  unable  to  attain  by  a  straight  path  and  by  his 
own  strength.  Vanity  was  the  impulse  at  the  bottom  of 
hb  actions.  Since  the  embassy  to  Pella  he  had  been  daz- 
zled by  the  greatness  of  Philip,  and  unscrupulously  sup- 
ported the  designs  of  the  king,  in  order  thus  to  satisfy  his 
own  restless  ambition  and  to  gain  personal  advantages. 
Being  more  and  more  driven  into  the  background  by  the 
personal  superiority  of  Demosthenes,  he  sought  for  a  new 
opportunity  for  asserting  himself,  and  therefore  unhesita- 
tingly entered  into  the  intrigue  which,  whether  its  first 
threads  were  spun  at  Thebes  or  at  Delphi  or  at  Athens, 
was  in  any  case  a  treasonable  combination  among  all  the 
partisans  of  Philip,  designed  to  bring  a  Macedonian  army 
into  the  country,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
the  decision  of  the  destinies  of  Greece.* 


♦  T^B  «lwt$*U  in  Amphissa,  whoee  recall  is  demanded  by  Cottyphns: 
iEiichin.  ilf.  129.  It  may  be  regarded  as  highly  probable,  that  the  8t  tiwtp- 
ttap  ^tvyoKTCf  are  the  same  men  as  those  who  hud  with  the  Philippic  party 
brought  about  the  entire  catastrophe,  and  had  immediately  afterwards  been 
expelled  as  traitors.— -The  defence  offered  on  behalf  of  .Sschines  and  the 
attempted  reftitation  of  the  enspicion  cast  apon  him  by  Demosthenea  is 
SpengeU  Demoith.  V^rtkM,  dm  Kla^pkim^  hare  failed  to  oonrince  mo. 

la 
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Adrance  of      -^^^  ^11  the  events  had  been  accomplished, 
Philip.  which  Philip  had  awaited  in  prudent  retire- 

(i!.^c.'£S*).*  ment,  he  no  longer  delayed.  Of  the  Btrong 
November.  positions  at  Thermopylae,  Nicsea,  and  Echinus 
(p.  287),  he  had  already  made  himself  master.  When  the 
winter  began,  he  took  possession  of  all  the  inlets  into 
Interior  Greece ;  and  whoever  observed  the  warlike  stir  in 
the  frontier-cantons,  the  activity  of  the  king  and  his 
generals,  the  extreme  circumspection  with  which  the  cam- 
paign was  commenced,  and  the  large  masses  of  troops 
which  were  gradually  assembling,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  thought,  that  something  of  a  difier^it  kind 
was  intended  from  the  chastisement  of  the  obscure  Locrian 
town,  which  was  named  as  the  goal  of  the  military  expe- 
dition. Soon  even  those  at  a  greater  distance  were  to  be 
made  to  see  clearly  in  the  matter. 

From  Thermopylffi  several  routes  lead  into  Interior 
Greece.  Of  these  the  one  passes  out  of  the  recess  of  the 
mountains  near  Heraclea,  the  ancient  Trachis  (vol.  iii.  p. 
143),  over  to  the  Dorian  tetrapolis;  and  thence  by  a 
second  pass  between  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Corax  in  the 
direction  of  Amphissa,  which  lay  immediately  at  the  outlet 
of  the  pass.  This  is  the  route  which,  leading  from  north 
to  south,  traverses  the  Isthmus  between  the  Malian  and 
the  Crisfiean  Gulf  by  the  shortest  line.  If  Philip  took  this 
route,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  pass  through  the  Pass 
of  Thermopylae,  or  at  all  to  touch  Central  Greece.  But 
he  actually  sent  only  part  of  his  army  in  advance  by  this 
route,  conducting  the  main  body  from  Thermopylae  to  the 
south-east,  across  the  hills  extending  from  Phthiotis  in  the 
direction  of  the  Euboean  Sea, — ^the  ofl&hoots  of  Mount 
Callidromus  and  of  the  Cnemis-range,  where  the  passes  lead 
towards  Phocis  and  Boeotia.  The  most  important  of  these 
passes  ended  at  Elatea ;  and  before  sure  tidings  had  yet 
been  received  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  army, 
the  king  suddenly  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  CephisnSi 
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where  after  the  devastation  of  Phocis  he  was  met  by  no 
resistance.  Elatea,  the  most  considerable  city  on  the  south 
side  of  the  frontier  mountains,  the  citadel  and 
key  of  the  principal  pass  and  of  the  whole  of  ©f  Ei*te«.****° 
Central  Greece,  was  rapidly  surrounded  by 
entrenchments ;  below  the  city  Philip  pitched  a  fortified 
camp.  In  this  position  he  controlled  the  plain  of  the 
Cephisus,  which  attains  to  its  greatest  breadth  between 
Elatea  and  Tithora,  a  place  lying  opposite  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Parnassus.  His  rear  being  covered  in  case  of  a 
retreat,  and  his  communications  with  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia secured,  he  at  the  same  time  had  at  his  disposal  the 
resources  of  the  fertile  valley,  the  best  pastures  for  his 
horses,  and  the  amplest  room  for  any  movements  of  troops. 
For  on  one  side  he  had  a  convenient  line  of  communica- 
tion up  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  with  the  district  of 
Doris  (vol.  ii.  p.  437),  and  with  the  passes  leading  thence 
by  way  of  Cytinium  to  Amphissa ;  while  on  the  other,  i,  e. 
down-stream,  he  was  so  close  to  the  frontier  of  Boeotia, 
that  he  kept  Thebes  perpetually  in  check,  without  vio- 
lating its  territory.  By  his  occupation  of  Elatea  Philip  had 
flung  aside  the  mask ;  he  had  taken  up  a  position,  than 
which  no  better  could  have  been  found  for  making  war 
upon  Western  as  well  as  upon  Eastern  Greece.  It  was 
now  manifest,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  confining  him- 
self to  an  expedition  of  execution  against  Amphissa. 

The  Athenians  had  indeed  already  received 
an  early  warning  fit)m  Demosthenes,  so  soon  Atherw.  ** 
as  the  treasonable  scheme  of  a  new  Sacred 
War  became  known.    They  had  however,  notwithstanding 
this,  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  disturbed  in  their  care- 
lessness, and  even  seem  to  have  opined  that  the  Amphissean 
quarrel  would  in  the  first  instance  keep  the  tempest  of 
war  at  a  distance  from  themselves.     Out  of  this  delusion 
they  were  now  all  the  more  unexpectedly  torn  forth.    Of 
a  sudden  it  seemed  to  them,  as  if  the  enemy's  army  was 
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before  the  gates  of  Athens ;  and  all  the  misery  of  the  war, 
which  they  had  cheerfully  decreed  when  the  enemy  ¥Fas 
fighting  in  distant  Thrace,  now  stood  immediately  before 
their  eyes. 

It  was  evening,  Demosthenes  relates,  when  the  message 
reached  the  Prytanes,  that  Elatea  had  been  taken.  They 
at  once  rose  from  their  common  meal ;  some  of  them  drove 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  market-place,  and  lit  a 
great  fire,  in  order  to  give  a  signal  to  the  rural  population. 
The  others  sent  to  the  generals,  and  caused  the  trumpeters 
to  sound  an  alarm.  The  whole  city  was  in  motion.  On 
the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  the  Prytanerf 
summoned  the  C!ouncil  to  ih^  Town  Hall;  the  citizens 
streamed  to  the  Pnyx ;  and,  before  the  Council  had  yet 
arrived  at  a  resolution,  the  popular  assembly  was  waiting 
in  anxious  expectation.  And  when  hereupon  the  Prytanes 
had  made  public  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  had  also  pro- 
duced the  messenger,  so  that  he  might  personally  repeat 
his  tidings,  the  question  was  asked:  Who  demands  to 
speak  7  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  motion  of  the  Council 
before  the  assembly,  the  decision  depended  entirely  upon 
the  latter.  And  yet  no  man  came  forward ;  and  although 
the  herald  several  times  repeated  his  summons,  although 
all  the  Ten  Grenerals  and  all  the  popular  orators  were 
present,  and  although  the  interests  of  the  fatherland  im- 
posed upon  every  patriot  the  duty  of  ofiTering  counsel  and 
aid,  yet  all  remained  dumb,  deeply  agitated,  and  morally 
unhinged  by  the  overwhelming  events  which  had  taken 
place.  All  eyes  turned  to  Demosthenes;  and  the  universal 
helplessness  having  been  attested  with  sufiicient  deameas 
by  the  long  and  painful  sUence,  the  impression  was  all  the 
greater  which  was  created  when  he  at  last  came  forward, — 
and  not  with  vacillatory  and  uncertain  proposals,  but  with 
a  resolute  and  clearly-arranged  exposition  of  that  which 
was  demanded  by  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  city.  In- 
deed, he  contrived  with  happy  presence  of  mind  to  take 
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adyantage  of  the  panic  of  the  moment,  in  order  to  bring 
to  pass  what  was  of  supreme  importance,  viz.  the  combina- 
tion with  Thebes. 

Demosthenes  had  by  no  means  remained  xxhons 
free  from  the  universal  ill-will  prevailing  "d  Thebes, 
among  his  fellow-citizens  against  Thebee.  He  had  deemed 
the  ancient  friends  of  the  Persians  to  be  likewise  the  na- 
tural adherents  of  the  new  national  enemy ;  he  had  not 
believed  them  capable  of  appreciating  the  national 
cause ;  and  yet  he  was  from  the  first  a  man  of  too  much 
magnanimity  of  mind  and  Hellenic  feeling  to  surrender 
himself  to  a  blind  hatred.  He  had  the  preservation  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  too  much  at  heart,  for  it  to  have  been 
possible  that  he  should  have  desired  the  weakening  or 
annihilation  of  any  one  member  of  it  But  the  cautious- 
ness with  which  he  was  obliged  to  advance  this  sentiment 
too,  is  already  evident  frx>m  the  fitct,  that  in  his  oration  an 
the  Peace  (p.  338)  he  had  expressly  to  beg  his  fellow-citi- 
zens not  to  interrupt  him  by  expressions  of  dissatisfaction, 
although  he  was  giving  utterance  to  nothing  more  than 
the  expectation,  that  for  the  Thebans  also  a  time  would 
arrive  when  they  would  be  unwilling  to  march  by  the  side 
of  Philip  against  Athens. 

The  following  years  confirmed  his  words.  After  the 
peace  there  ensued  a  change  of  mood  at  Thebes;  the 
germs  of  a  national  party  formed  themselves,  which  were 
not  unobserved  by  the  vigilant  eye  of  Demosthenes.  A 
change  therefore  took  place  in  his  views  also  (p.  338)  ; 
and  the  opposition  between  him  and  .£schinee  contributed 
to  encourage  this  alteration  of  sentiments.  Demosthenes 
perceived  the  baseness  of  his  opponent  to  lie  principally  in 
this :  that  he  was  so  busily  at  work  to  foster  the  hostility 
between  the  neighbors,  to  goad  on  the  citizens  against 
Thebes,  to  make  the  rift  more  and  more  deep  and  incura- 
ble,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  drive  the  Thebans  more 
and  more  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy.    Demosthenes 
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became  correspondingly  decided  in  his  view ;  his  judgment 
grew  more  considerate;  his  liberal  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  the  neighbor-state  more  ready,  In  his  speech  for 
the  Cher&mnetuB  he  admonishes  the  Thebans  to  be  on  their 
guard,  and  not  to  trust  Philip's  favors,  although  at  that 
time  the  mood  of  the  Athenians  was  still  so  hostile,  that  he 
could  call  upon  them  to  seek  auxiliaries  everywhere,  even 
in  Persia,  but  could  not  venture  to  mention  the  Thebans. 

After  the  Ml  of  Elatea  a  change  ensued.  It  was  now 
impossible  to  look  out  for  aid  from  a  distance ;  the  next- 
door  neighbors  were  now  the  sole  auxiliaries  possible ;  and 
now  of  a  sudden  the  preservation  of  Athens  seemed  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  a  combination  with  Thebes.  He  ac- 
cordingly now  demands  the  immediate  opening  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  conclusion  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Thebes ;  at  the  same  time  the  equipment  of 
the  entire  civic  forces,  and  a  march-out  to  the  Bceotiim 
frontier.  But  in  order  to  execute  these  measures  with  the 
necessary  energy,  a  supreme  magisterial  authority  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  was  required.  Demosthenes 
therefore  proposed  for  the  period  of  the  endurance  of  the 
danger  of  war  the  establishment  of  a  government-commit- 
tee of  ten  men,  who  together  with  the  generals  were  to 
provide  for  the  commonweal  according  to  their  best  judg- 
ment He  was  himself  called  to  the  head  of  this  board  of 
security.  Men  sharing  his  sentiments  were  placed  at  his 
side;  ho  was  now  the  R^ent  of  Athens,  and  on  his 
shoulders  rested  the  wel&re  of  the  city.* 

*  OooapatloD  of  EI«t«*  in  the  last  months  of  839  b.  c.:  Weeterroann  ai 
Dem.  xriii.  152.  The  impression  created  by  this  eyent  at  Athens  bad  also 
been  described  by  Hyperides ;  cf.  BheL  Or.  L  1G7.  The  ensning  events  are 
according  to  K6chly  (¥MktttaMeif  der  HtOenm  gegem  PML  in  N.  Sekmmntr  Mutnm, 
li.),  in  opposition  to  Plutarch,  D€m.  18,  to  be  srranged  in  the  following  order: 
^-33&-6  B.  c:  Elatea  talcen— winter-quarters  occupied— negotiations  between 
Athens  and  Thebes— winter^tighta.  Spring:  march  to  Amphissa-^ntrigues 
at  Athens — fresh  negotiations — approach  of  Antipater's  army— return  of 
Philip  to  Phocis— irruption  into  B<BOtia— battle  of  Gh«ronea.->Demosthdnai 
on  Thebes:  t.  14;  viii  68. 
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The  first  step  was  to  make  a  journej  to  Thebes.  Here 
he  found  the  deputies  of  the  B<eotian  towns  assembled 
and  also  met  an  embassy  from  Philip,  led  by  Negotiations 
the  crafty  Python  (p.  376),  a  man  pre-emi-  »t^eb«. 
nently  adapted  for  exciting  all  the  elements  of  hostility 
against  Athens  which  existed  among  the  Thebans,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  commending  to  them  as  impres- 
sively as  possible  the  Macedonian  alliance.  For  to  Philip 
nothing  could  be  less  welcome  than  a  combination 
between  the  two  cities,  which  still  possessed  the  civic 
bodies  best  able  to  fight;  their  reconciliation  on  the  basis 
of  a  national  movement  would  amount  to  a  moral  defeat 
of  his  Amphictyonic  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a 
material  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  strat^cal  plans.  The 
king  therefore  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution.  He 
abstained  from  taking  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  his 
army,  so  as  to  make  rigorous  and  extensive  demands ;  he 
conducted  himself,  not  as  king  of  Macedonia,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  Hellenic  League  of  states ;  and  his  envoy 
was  accompanied  by  deputies  of  the  Greek  cantons.  He 
not  even  demanded  active  federal  aid,  but  merely  neu- 
trality during  his  war  with  Athens,  and  permission  to 
march  through  Boeotian  territory.  In  the  case  of  a  fisivora- 
ble  issue  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  acquisition  of 
spoils  and  territory ;  in  the  contrary  event  all  the  horrors 
of  war  were  described  as  imminent,  and  as  specially 
certain  to  visit  Bceotia. 

What  had  Demosthenes  to  throw  into  the  opposite 
scale?  He  had  no  means  at  command  either  for  terri- 
fying or  for  tempting ;  he  could  open  the  prospect  of  no 
advantages ;  he  only  came  in  order  to  demand  sacrifices 
and  to  bring  with  him  troubles  of  war.  Besides  which, 
he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  citizens  of  Thebes,  and  as 
an  Athenian  had  to  contend  against  a  general  mistrust 
Athens  stood  quite  deserted  in  confronting  the  king.  How 
easy  therefore  was  it  to  interpret  his  intentions  as  if  he 
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were  endeavoring,  in  order  to  save  hu»  city,  which  had 
provoked  the  war,  to  drag  Thebes  also  into  the  danger, — 
into  a  danger  of  war,  moreover,  to  which  Thebes  was  in 
the  first  instance  and  in  a  prominent  d^ree  expooed. 
For  upon  Athens  itself  it  was  impossible  to  make  war 
Buccessfiillj  without  a  fleet. 

Demos-  -^^  3'®^  Demosthcncs  was  victorious  on  the 

Theten.*'  decisive  day  in  the  Boeotian  assembly.  And 
oi.  ex.  t  yet  he  was  able  to  proclaim  the  common  duty 

*^^jn{*^  of  waging  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  honor 
and  liberty  of  the  £sitherland,  and  at  the  same 
time  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  each  State,  with  so 
mighty  a  power  of  eloquence,  that  he  carried  away  with 
him  the  hearts  of  the  Boeotian  men,  that  all  timid  con- 
siderations, all  scruples,  all  feelings  of  ill-¥rill  vanished, 
and  one  flame  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  Demos- 
thenes, seized  Thebes  as  well  as  Athens.  This  was  the 
greatest  and  noblest  victory  of  Demostibenes ;  it  was  most 
emphatically  his  own,  his  personal  deed.  It  was  not 
merely  a  moral  gain,  but  also  a  political  event  which 
weighed  heavily  in  the  balance.  For  the  measures  taken 
by  Philip  at  the  very  last  hour  best  showed  how  deeply 
he  was  interested  in  preventing  this  union.  Upon  nothing 
had  he  calculated  with  so  much  certainty,  as  upon  the  in- 
superable hostility  between  the  two  neighbor-states.  If 
these  joined  hands  against  him,  then  there  was  still  a 
chance  of  the  other  states  uniting ;  then  a  national  rising 
was  still  possible,  which  might  ruin  Philip's  position  in 
Greece  and  call  all  his  successes  into  question.  There 
manifestly  still  survived  among  the  Thebans  something 
of  the  spirit  which  Epaminondas  and  his  friends  had 
aroused ;  an  openness  towards  great  ideas,  a  capacity  for 
giving  themselves  up  to  moral  greatness,  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  true  eloquence,  and  for 
feeling  and  thinking  as  Hellenes.  The  hard  ore  had  been 
melted ;  and  that  which  it  had  been  invariably  in  vain 
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sought  to  effect  in  former  times,  by  force  of  arms  (vol.  ii. 
p.  440),  and  afterwards,  by  Epaminondas  as  well  as  b; 
the  Boeotian  party  at  Athens,  by  means  of  a  political 
agreement,  was  now  rapidly  and  successfully  consum- 
mated ;  and  the  two  neighbor-lands,  either  of  which  was 
80  manifestly  destined  to  supplement  the  other,  and  was  so 
indispensable  for  its  security,  closely  united  in  the  last 
hour.  The  overtures  of  Philip's  envoys  were  Lea-,,^  y^^ 
rejected,  and  all  the  proposals  of  Demosthenes  iJS^ThVb^T" 
accepted.  Athens  guaranteed  to  the  Thebans 
the  unimpaired  local  supremacy  over  Boeotia;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  were  to  be  proportionately  divided ;  at 
the  same  time  the  restoration  of  the  Phocian  towns  was 
resolved  upon,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  the 
joint  conduct  of  the  war  by  water  and  by  land.  It  was 
the  noblest  and  most  just  league  ever  concluded  between 
two  Hellenic  states ;  for  it  was  based  upon  the  determina- 
tion to  overcome  all  petty  jealousies  in  the  interest  of  the 
endangered  iatherland.  Thebes  declared  itself  ready  to 
re-establish  the  Phocians.  The  wall  which  severed  Attica 
from  Boeotia  had  fallen,  and  on  either  side  of  Mount 
Cithserou,  from  Cape  Sunium  to  Parnassus,  one  endeavor, 
(yne  will,  held  sway, — and  this  will  was  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  was  associated  in  concord  with  the  most 
generous  minds  among  the  people.* 

There  now  once  more  stood  opposed  to  one     ^j^^  ^^^ 
another,  as  in  the  Persian  Wars,  two  groups  JJ^'*^®^  ^^ 
of  states,  the  one  siding  with  the  foreign  power, 
the  other  resolved  to  wage  the  struggle  for  liberty.    The 
object,  therefore,  was  jointly  to  defend  this  Hellas  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  and  to  take  advantage  for  this  pur- 
pose of  the  bulwarks  provided  by  nature.    Below  Elatea 

♦  Demofithenes  at  Thebes:  Theopomp.  ap.  Plutarch.  Dem.  18:  ^  tov  l>iropo9 

TOf  s  oAAotf  airatriv,  wrrt  ^d^ol'  koX  koyiafthv  koX  X^^*'  iicfiaXtly  airrovi  ivSovatMi^ 
n«  dir6  rov  k6yov  irpbf  rb  $ulX6v.— Treaty  with  ThebeB :  .Aschin.  iii.  142. 
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the  valley  of  the  river  Cephisos  becomes  narrower.  From 
Parnassus  a  hill  (Par6ri)  springs  forward  in  advance  to- 
wards the  nver,  and  from  the  opporite  range.  Mount  Cne- 
mis,  another,  by  which  lay  the  town  of  ParapotamiL 
This  pass  was  occupied  by  the  allies ;  here  was  now  the 
Thermopylae  of  free  Greece.  Simultaneously  it  was  sought 
to  gain  other  bases  of  operation  against  Philip.  A  combi- 
nation was  established  with  the  Amphisseans ;  ibr  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  prevent  Philip  from  succeed- 
ing in  rapidly  ridding  himself  of  these  enemies  by  force  or 
by  means  of  an  amicable  settlement.  Accordingly,  10,000 
mercenaries  on  foot  and  1,000  mounted,  who  had 
been  hired  by  the  Athenians,  were  designated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Locris,  and  marched  to  Amphissa  under  the 
command  of  Chares  and  of  the  Theban  Proxenus.  In 
other  words,  the  allies  renounced  all  participation  in  the 
shameful  abuse  to  which  the  national  religion  had  been 
put  in  the  interest  of  Philip,  and  were  courageous  enough 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  Hellenes  to  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  preservation  of  the  fatherland  than  to  the  ex- 
communicatory  curses  of  the  traitorous  Amphictyons.  For 
the  same  reason  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  repair,  so  fiur 
as  it  was  possible,  the  wrong  which  had  been  committed, 
and  restore  Phods,  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Delphi.  On  the  summons  of  the  allied  dties,  the 
fugitive  inhabitants  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  scat- 
tered Phociaus  assembled  in  their  desolated  habitations. 
With  the  skilfulness  peculiar  to  the  Hellenes  they  rapidly 
re-settled  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  towns  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Locrian  troops,  and  helped  to  render  safe 
the  mountain-passes  of  Parnassus.  They  at  once  became 
efficient  allies,  as  they  glowed  with  eagerness  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  Philip,  and  were  resolved  with  the  courage 
of  despair  to  defend  the  home  they  had  r^ained.  Final- 
ly, the  allies  sent  messages  around  Greece,  in  order  to  ob- 
tained armed  auxiliaries ;  and  the  states  which  Demosthe- 
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nes  had  secured,  viz.  Megara,  Corinth,  Eubcea,  Acbaia, 
Leucas,  and  Corcyra,  proved  ready  to  Aurnish  their  oon< 
tingents  and  to  pay  contributions  to  the  war-fund,  while 
the  jealous  Peloponnesians  at  all  events  remained  neutral, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  support  Philip,  who  claimed 
their  contingents  on  the  pretext  of  the  Sacred  War.* 

Thus,  then,  an  end  had  likewise  been  sue-  g^iirminhoa 
oessfully  put  to  the  hostilities  between  Thebes  ^  Phocu 
and  Phocis,  between  Phocis  and  Amphissa,  ^*^^*^*' 
between  Amphissa  and  Athens.  Bound  ^,^4^^ 
Mount  Parnassus  gathered  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Thebans  and  the 
Athenians  had  taken  the  field  in  fraternal  concord  against 
Philip  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  watching  every  movement 
on  his  part  Nor  was  this  all.  Bloody  skirmishes  ensued 
between  single  divisions  in  the  low-lying  plain  of  the 
Cephisus.  Two  of  these  conflicts  were  known  under  the 
names  of  the  '  River-battle '  and  the  *  Winter-battle ; '  in 
both  fortune  was  on  the  sides  of  the  allies,  in  both  the 
Athenians  in  particular — as  Demosthenes  states  with 
pride  showed  themselves  not  only  unexceptionable,  but 
worthy  of  high  admiration  by  the  excellence  of  their 
equipment,  their  good  discipline,  and  their  ardor.  They 
were  once  more  acknowledged  and  celebrated  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Hellenes.  Certain  bodies  of  troops  which 
were  specially  successful  in  these  conflicts,  as  e.  g,  that  of 
the  Cecropian  tribe  with  its  captain  Bularchus,  vowed 
dedicatory  gifts  to  the  Athene  on  the  citadel ;  in  the  city 
the  succe^es  achieved  were  solemnized  by  sacrifices  and 
processions :  the  minds  of  all  men  were  in  an  elevated, 
grateful,  and  hopeful  mood.  They  had  full  confidence  in 
the  guidance  of  Demosthenes,  and  gave  a  public  expres- 
sion to  this  trustftilness,  when  at  the  spring-festival  of  the 
Great  Dlonysia  he  was,  on  the  motion  of  his  cousin  Demo- 

♦  Phocis:  Pftus.  x.  8,3;  33,8.    Allies:  MacMn.  lil.  W;  Plntarch.  Dem.  17. 
The  nentrala  (^irl  rg  r^c  f3ia(  wKtovt^ia^  iKwiU)j  Dem.  xviii.  G4;  Paus.  Tiii.  6,  & 
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meles,  who  had  formerly  been  among  his  enemies,  re- 
warded with  a  wreath  of  gold.* 

Demoathe-  ^*  *^  ^™®  ^^^  ^^®°   °^^  Oppodtion   tO  him 

ciotH^^  ^^^  raised  its  head.  It  was  sought  to  deprive  him 
of  the  love  of  his  fellow-citizens.  InyectiT€8 
were  uttered  against  the  friendly  attitude  towards  BcBotia, 
which  had  so  long  been  r^arded  as  an  aberration  unpar- 
donable in  the  case  of  any  decent  Athenian ;  and  among 
prominent  personages,  Phocion  in  particular,  at  a  season 
when  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  Demosthenes 
was  of  greater  importance  than  ever,  confronted  him  with 
unconcealed  bitterness.  Doubtless  no  opposition  was  felt 
more  painfully  by  Demosthenes  than  this;  for  Phocion 
was,  next  to  himself,  the  character  of  the  highest  mark, 
and  his  was  the  manliest  individuality  at  Athens;  he  was 
a  man  who,  like  Demosthenes,  owed  everything  to  himself^ 
who  was  equally  unbiassed  in  his  judgment,  and  of  an  im- 
movable independence  of  spirit.  He  could  never  become 
a  party-follower.  In  him  the  two  tendencies  of  the  society 
of  the  times  met  In  the  Academy  he  had  imbibed  a 
stem  contempt  for  all  existing  ways ;  but  his  nature  was 
too  practical  and  too  much  in  need  of  self-exertion,  for  it 
to  be  possible  for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  world  like  a 
true  follower  of  Plato.  He  required  a  calling ;  he  served 
the  commonwealth,  but  served  it  merely  from  a  sense  of 
duty  for  conscience'  sake,  without  taking  any  personal  in- 
terest in  it,  without  devoting  any  love  to  it,  or  feeling  any 
warm  impulse  towards  it.  Probably  there  has  rarely  ex- 
isted a  successful  general  who  has  been  less  animated  by 
ambition,  and  who  has  taken  less  pleasure  in  his  successes, 
than  Phocion.  Every  danger  of  war  raised  his  authority; 
and  yet  it  was  peace  alone  which  he  desired.  He  looked 
upon  any  enthusiastic  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people 

•  *H  inl  Tov  wDT^LVLW  KoX  ^  x<MA*P^  1^X9 '  "Oem,  ZTiil.  216. — Bnlarchos: 
li<mal$b*rickU  der  BerUmmr  Aiadtmit,  1863,  6.— Bestowal  of  the  wreAth:  BLX 
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as  a  dangerous  delusion,  and  regarded  the  orators  who  en- 
couraged it,  and  who  exhorted  the  citizens  to  make  efforts, 
as  the  most  dangerous  counsellors  of  the  community.  Per- 
sonally, he  had  no  desire  to  be  an  orator  ;  but  the  train- 
ing in  dialectics  which  he  had  acquired,  the  energy  of  his 
character,  the  sober  coldness  and  the  decisiveness  of  his 
views,  which  last  b  connected  with  the  onc-sideduess  of  his 
stand-point,  gave  to  his  words  a  cutting  force  as  well  in 
occasional  sayings  as  in  public  counter-speeches,  and  made 
him  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  opponents  of  Demosthe- 
nes. He  resembled  a  rock,  upon  which  all  the  waves  of 
the  current  of  the  times  broke ;  and  the  higher  they  rose, 
the  more  rigid  was  his  resistance. 

In  other  quarters,  too,  attempts  were  made  int^i-ues 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Alarming  oJ^*»e  peac^ 
signs  were  announced;  calamitous  accidents 
which  had  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Eleusinia, 
it  was  contrived  to  turn  to  account  as  warning  omens. 
The  opposition-party  combined,  as  in  the  days  of  Pericles, 
with  a  superstitious  tendency  fostered  by  the  priests,  who 
saw  in  the  alliance  with  the  Phocians  and  Amphisseans, 
still  under  the  ban  of  the  Delphic  god,  an  abomination 
which  averted  the  favor  of  the  gods  from  the  Athenian 
state.  Oracles  were  bruited  about  in  order  to  spread 
terror  and  pusillanimity;  and  in  the  end  it  was  actually 
demanded,  that  before  the  decisive  step  was  taken  the 
Pythia  should  be  asked  what  Athens  ought  to  do,  although 
it  was  well  known  that  Delphi  was  at  present  even  less 
than  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  entitled  to  a  vote, 
and  that  the  Pythia  was,  as  Demosthenes  expressed  it, 
Philippic  at  heart 

But  all  these  efforts  at  resistance  were  impotent  against 
the  current  of  the  times.  The  citizens  were  in  a  confident 
mood.  Demosthenes  stood  firm  and  secure  at  the  head  of 
the  national  affairs ;  he  took  vigorous  measures  against  all 
who  intended  to  cripple  or  disturb  the  patriotic  move- 
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ment ;  and  probably  we  may  also  see  a  connexion  between 
his  struggle  against  the  priestly  party  and  his  proceediugi 
against  the  priestess  Theoris,  whose  execution  on  account 
of  her  intrigues  was  brought  about  by  him.  At  Thebes 
as  well  as  at  Athens  he  directed  the  government;  and 
with  joyous  courage  all  patriots  looked  forward  to  the 
summer  campaign,  which  was  to  decide  everything.* 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Philip 
found  himself  utterly  at  &ult  in  his  calculations.  Before 
his  eyes  the  towns  which  he  had  destroyed  were  being  re- 
built ;  the  passes  on  his  right  and  on  his  left  were  occupied 
by  considerable  numbers  of  troops,  advantageously  dis- 
posed and  efficiently  commanded.  The  first  skirmishes 
had  not  ended  in  his  favor.  The  struggle,  to  which  he 
saw  himself  forced,  was  one  in  itself  entirely  unexpected 
by,  and  unwelcome  to,  him ;  and,  moreover^  he  was  any- 
thing but  assured  of  ultimate  success. 

pjj.jj  ,g  During  the  winter  months  he  had  kept  the 

Anfh^isw.  niain  body  of  his  troops  in  the  rear  of  the 
01.CX.2  passes;  when  the  spring  arrived,  it  was  ne- 
(■.  c  338).        cessary  for  him  to  abandon  this  anxious  poai- 

P*"  ^^'  tion,  and  to  advance  either  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Parnassus  or  in  Boeotia.  He  preferred  first  to 
repair  to  the  western  theatre  of  the  war,  because  here  he 
hoped  for  an  easier  success.  A  division  of  his  troops  still 
lay  at  Gytinium,  where  the  pass  leads  across  from  the 
region  of  the  sources  of  the  Cephisus  to  Amphissa.  But 
here  agaiu  Philip  refrained  from  yenturing  at  once  to 
penetrate  with  his  troops  into  the  perilous  gorges  of  the 
hills ;  he  preferred  to  make  use  of  one  of  his  stratagems, 
in  which  the  advantage  was  always,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  on  his  side  as  against  the  Greeks.    He  arranged 

*  Expref^sions  of  opposition  to  Demosthenes:  JEschin.  iL  106:  vp&t  tWc 
lAAoit  xoffotc  Kill  jBouAT^ci.  Cf.  W.  Sohmits,  Ikbtr  dm  BBoUtmvut  4n  DtrntttOmm 
In  ZeiUchrifl  fur  Q!fiim.y  1865, 1.— Phocion:  Plutiirclj.  Phoc.<i  and  16.— Prodi- 
glen :  ^schin.  iii.  130;  Plutarch.  Phoc.  20.— Theoris :  Philochorus  ^.  Harpocr 
Boeclch,  Ubtr  Philodkoro*,  23 ;  Plutarch.  Dtm.  14. 
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an  apparent  movement  of  retreat,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of 
the  passes  of  Doris;  and  by  means  of  general  orders,  which 
he  intentionally  allowed  to  fall  into  the  enemies'  hands, 
spread  the  news  that  a  revolt  had  broken  out  among  the 
Thracian  peoples,  which  required  his  presence,  and  for  the 
nonce  made  impossible  the  continuation  of  the  Hellenic 
War.  Upon  bands  of  mercenaries,  which  were  negligontly 
commanded  and  only  to  be  retained  at  arduous  poets  by 
the  impression  of  imminent  danger  and  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  foe,  such  stratagems  exercised  a  specially 
strong  effect  The  troops  dispersed ;  the  passes  were  left 
open;  and,  before  any  movement  of  the  kind  had  been 
expected,  the  king  had  suddenly  returned  by  forced 
marches,  and  had  penetrated  through  the  passes.  The 
army  of  mercenaries,  taken  by  surprise,  w:i  i  completely 
defeated  at  Amphissa,  and  the  town  itealf  was  subjected  to 
the  same  judgment  as  Phocis  had  formerly  undergone. 
Naupactus  too,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Achaeans,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  handed  over  to  the  jEtolians. 

Through  this  success,  which  had  been  obtained  for  the 
king  by  the  carelessness  of  the  commanders  of  the 
mercenaries,  perhaps  also  by  treason  among  them,  an  es- 
sential part  of  Demosthenes'  plan  of  operations  had  been 
frustrated.  Philip  was  now  able  to  throw  his  whole 
strength  into  the  eastern  theatre  of  the  war ;  he  had  open 
acc^s  from  the  south  side  of  Mount  Parnassus ;  and  could 
cross  from  Naupactus  into  Peloponnesus,  so  as  to  force  the 
auxiliary  troops  of  Athens  to  return  home.* 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that     p^^^j^ 
the  king  entered  into  fi^h  n^otiations.    He  negotiations, 
could  calculate  upon  the  inability  of  the  cities  2J- ®^x 
to  sustain  for  any  length  of  time  so  excessive 
an  exertion  of  their  resources ;  he  was  aware 
of  the  large  amount  of  opposition   which  still  existcc] 

*  Amphissa:  Polyeen.  iv.  2,  8;  .SHchin.  lii.  146  •sg.— Naupactus:  Theoporn.-x 
op.  Suidas,  f.  r.  ^povpi<rtt^  iv  N^waxry. 
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against  the  war-policj;  the  annihilation  of  Amphiasa 
could  not  have  failed  to  create  a  most  terrible  impresaioD. 
BoBotia,  which  had  from  the  first  not  followed  from  snj 
original  impulse  of  its  own,  was  now  the  object  which  he 
hod  next  in  view.  The  capital  was  still  animated  bj  tha 
spirit  of  Demosthenes ;  but  Thebes  was  not  Boeoda,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  country-towns,  whose  territory  alreadj 
had  to  suffer  as  the  scene  of  war,  were  otherwise  inclined. 
Vacillation  accordingly  ensued  in  consequence  of  the  new 
off&n  brought  from  Macedonian  head-quarters ;  and  not 
only  at  Thebes,  but  also  at  Athens,  the  peace-party  again 
ventured  to  corae  forward  more  boldly ;  from  tJie  fact  that 
the  most  proved  general  of  the  city,  as  to  whose  patriotism 
it  was  permitted  to  no  man  to  express  a  doubt^  it  derived 
a  significance  disproportionate  to  its  real  strengtii.  It  was 
a  strange  contrast,  that  the  unwarlike  orator  should  urge 
on  the  citizens  to  the  conflict,  while  the  soldier  never 
ceased  frt)m  warnings  and  advice  in  a  contrary  sense. 
The  two  men  even  came  into  angry  personal  contact; 
Demosthenes,  wroth  at  the  unbending  resistance  of  his 
adversary,  is  said  menacingly  to  have  called  out  to  him, 
"  The  Athenians  will  make  an  end  of  thee,  if  they  become 
heated  with  anger  ;^  to  which  Phocion  replied,  "  And  tiiee, 
if  they  recover  their  senses."  These  and  similar  exchanges 
of  sallies  handed  down  fr*om  these  times  give  a  notion  of 
the  extreme  bitterness  prevailing  between  the  opposite 
stand-points. 
_,  -        To  Demosthenes  no  idea  could  be  more  in- 

Enorpv  of 

Demosthenes,  tolerable,  than  that  in  the  last  hour  all  tiie 
results  of  years  of  sacrifices  and  efibrts  should  be  lost 
This  intensified  his  energy,  and  impelled  the  fiery  man  to 
act  with  continuously  increasing  decision,  in  order  to  terri- 
fy the  traitors,  to  encourage  the  hesitating,  and  to 
strengthen  the  uncertain.  He  has  been  charged  with 
having  carried  on  a  system  of  terrorism  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  a  republican  administration.     As  in  the 
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days  when  Pericles  was  at  the  helm,  it  was  complained 
that  the  constitution  had  been  virtually  abolished,  and 
that  Attic  affitirs  were  conducted  by  Demosthenes  ac* 
cording  to  an  understanding  with  the  leaders  of  Bceotia. 
It  was  declared  that  he  tolerated  no  contradiction,  treated 
the  generals  with  masterAil  arrogance,  persecuted  with 
savage  wrath,  like  Cleophon  of  old  (vol.  iii.  p.  535),  every 
expression  of  views  tending  towards  peace ;  and  that  it 
was  likewise  only  by  despotically  intimidating  the  Bobo- 
tarchs  that  he  had  induced  them,  whom  the  recent  offers 
of  the  king  had  shaken,  to  abstain  from  renouncing  their 
connexion  with  him.  The  bearings  of  Demosthenes  at 
Athens  is,  however,  justified  by  the  iact,  that  opposition 
was  not  openly  offered  to  him  by  a  considerable  part  of 
the  citizens,  but  only  proceeded  from  individuals  or  small 
knots  of  men,  who  sought  to  hinder  his  labors  by  secret 
intrigues.  The  feelings  of  the  civic  community  found  ex- 
pression in  the  bestowal  of  another  wreath  of  honor  npon 
the  orator,  which  was  proposed  by  Hyperides,  and  carried 
with  brilliant  success  against  the  protest  of  Diondas,  per- 
haps at  the  festival  of  the  Great  Panathensea  (summer  of 
338  B.  c).  After  the  rejection  of  the  last  proposals  of 
peace  the  battle  was  inevitable ;  and  both  sides  could  not 
but  desire  a  speedy  decision.  As  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict, it  was  necessarily  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Hellenes  that  they  should  maintain  their  strong  position 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  and  there 
await  the  attack ;  while  Philip,  who  during  the  recent 
negotiations  had  caused  the  reinforcements  to  join  hira, 
which  Antipater  led  to  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  required 
a  battle-field  where  he  could  unfold  his  cavalry  and  prove 
his  superiority  in  tactics.* 

He  accordingly  quitted  his  winter-quarters;  withdrew 

*  TerroriBin  (^woorc^),  of  Demosthenes:  iBschin.  iii.  146  tq.  Awairrvimv 
ov«  iSUttf  ovSi  nafi*  a$ia¥,  vKxirtp  awojtaiutrtu  Bt6iroiifrot :  Plutarch.  Dam.  18.-— 
Second  bestowal  of  a  wreath  of  honor :  Schtfor,  iL  629. 
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AdTiui<y»  of  ^™  *^^  P*" »  ^^^  ^  vanguard  into  the 
Biln^mStt^  mountainoua  country  which  surrounds  the 
force.  valley  of  Lake  Copals  in  the  north ;  devastated 

the  BcDOtian  hamlets,  and  threatened  the  entire  eastern 
district  The  allies  had  staked  their  success  in  the  strug- 
gle upon  the  holding  of  the  pass,  and  were  thus  by  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  suddenly  placed  in  a  position  of 
the  most  anxious  doubt  For  it  was  possible,  that  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  might  march  off  in  an  easterly 
direction,  nor  was  it  known  where  he  ought  to  be  awaited. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  foUow  his  movements,  if  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Bceotians  their  land  was 
to  be  protected.  The  allies  accordingly  separated;  and 
only  a  feeble  garrison  was  left  in  guard  of  the  pass. 

Ditipositioii  ^^  sooner  had  Philip  gained  this  advan- 
ofihe^wo  tage,  than  he  rapidly  drew  back  his  troops 
into  their  former  position,  easily  overthrew  the 
body  of  men  left  behind  in  the  pass,  pushed  his  troops 
through  it  in  pursuit,  and  hereupon  unexpectedly  stood 
with  his  whole  army  in  the  Boeotian  valley  of  the  Cephia- 
us,  the  broad  plain  of  which  he  had  from  the  first  re- 
cognized to  be  the  battle-field  best  suited  to  himself. 
The  Hellenes  gathered  to  the  south  of  the  C^hisufly 
where  the  town  of  Chseronea  served  them  as  a  support 
in  the  rear,  and  the  river  as  a  line  of  defence.  Here,  un- 
hindered by  the  enemy,  they  drew  up  their  contingents  at 
the  base  of  the  heights  which  rise  to  the  rear  of  Chseronea, 
on  either  side  of  the  rivulet  of  the  Hsemon,  which  flowing 
from  the  rocky  theatre  of  the  town  empties  itself  into  the 
Cephisus.  Nearest  to  the  town  stood  the  Athenians,  who 
formed  the  left  wing ;  the  Thebans  occupied  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  right  wing,  where  they  touched  the  river ;  in 
the  centre  stood  the  Phocians,  the  Achseans,  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  the  remnants  of  the  mercenary  army,  which  had 
made  their  way  hither  from  Locris.  The  Boeotians  were 
commanded  by  Theagenes,  a  proved  general  out  of  the 
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school  of  Epaminondas,  the  Athenians  by  the  brave  Stra. 
toclesy  with  Gharee  and  Lysicles  under  him. 

Against  this  disposition  the  king  advanced.    His  army 
is  stated  to  have  numbered  30,000  infantry,     g^^,^  ^^ 
and  2,000  cavalry,  the  latter  estimate  being  ch«roaeA. 
beyond  doubt  too  low.    Altogether  it  is  proba-  J^'^^-®^"* 
ble  that  the  two  armies  were  about  equal  in  ^^hofMet*. 
numbers ;  they  were  also  equal  in  warlike  ar-  |>taion,  ist  of 
dor.    But  the  great  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy's  army  consisted  in  the  nature  of  its  leadership ;  it 
was  directed  by  one  will,  of  which  the  most  practised  com- 
manders were  the  instruments.    On  the  enemy's  side  a 
plan  of  battle,  which  had  been  thoroughly  thought  out, 
was  followed.      The  Hellenes  were  solely  intent  upon 
bravely  holding  their  own  against  the  enemy's  advance ; 
each  division  fought  on  its  own  account ;  and  the  mind  of 
a  general  was  wanting,  capable  of  uniting  the  loose  mem- 
bers into  a  single  whole,  and  of  proving  a  match  for  a  foe. 

At  first  the  battle  had  not  an  unfavorable  beginning. 
The  left  wing  courageously  advanced ;  Philip  drew  back 
into  the  plain,  and  already  Stratocles  called  out  to  his 
men  :  "  Let  us  drive  the  enemy  back  as  &r  as  Macedo- 
nia I "  On  the  other  side  the  Thebans  stood  immovable, 
although  they  were  charged  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
by  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  aged  eighteen  years,  who 
was  on  this  day  to  gain  his  spurs.  The  discipline  of  Epa- 
minondas  proved  itself  above  all  in  the  Sacred  Band. 
During  several  hours  of  the  morning  the  Boeotians  held 
their  ground,  till  at  last  the  brave  warriors  sank,  one  after 
the  other,  under  the  lances  of  the  Macedonian  horsemen. 
Over  their  bodies  Alexander  charged  into  the  flank  of  the 
centre,  which  was  composed  of  the  contingents  of  the  allies 
and  was  only  capable  of  offering  a  &r  less  enduring  re- 
sistance, especially  as  it  had  no  supports  upon  which  to 
lean,  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left.  No  sooner  had 
the  battle  arrived  at  this  point,  than  Philip  too  again  ad« 
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vanced  against  the  Athenians,  who  in  the  ardor  of  the 
pursuit  had  gone  much  too  £Eir  forward  into  the  open,  and 
had  broken  off  the  cohesion  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  army.  They  were  obliged  to  stay  their  advance,  and 
were  then  driven  back  ;  with  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  cavalry  swarming  around  them  on  every  side,  they 
sought  amidst  great  losses  to  regain  their  original  position, 
but  here  too  they  found  no  means  of  defence.  They  p^^ 
ceived  that  the  army  was  broken  up,  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  combined  against  themselves, 
and  that  their  only  chance  of  preservation  lay  in  flight 
One  thousand  men  had  fidlen ;  two  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Thebans  must  have  been 
fer  greater.  Philip,  who  intended  not  only  to  fight  his 
way  through  and  to  gain  a  battle,  but  by  one  single  blow 
to  annihilate  all  power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Greek  troops,  had  completely  gained  his  end.  No 
thought  was  taken  of  re-assembling  the  troops,  or  of  oflfer- 
ing  a  second  battle.  There  no  longer  existed  any  com- 
mon command,  or  any  cohesion.  The  contingents  dis- 
persed to  their  homes ;  and  the  Hellenic  League,  barely 
concluded,  had  been  completely  dissolved  after  a  single 
defeat  Attica  and  Bceotia  lay  unprotected;  the  two 
neighbor-cities  were  incapable  of  aiding  one  another,  and 
both  had  to  be  equally  prepared  for  all  the  terrors  of  war, 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  wrath  of  the  vic- 
tor.* 


*  The  day  of  the  batUe  (7th  of  Metagitnion  according  to  Flatarsh,  ( 
19)  corresponds  either  to  the  Ist  of  September  or  to  the  2d  of  October,  ac- 
cording as  01.  ex.  2  is  taken  as  a  leap-year  or  not.  B^eckh  {Mamdcg^dm,  29) 
assames  the  cancelling  of  the  intercalary  month  not  to  hare  fallen  tillOL 
cxiL  2;  and  places  in  01.  exit.  3  the  introduction  of  a  new  (the  Metonic)  ca- 
lendar. But  this  assumption  is,  as  Boeckh  himself  allows,  very  doabtfbL 
E.  MiiUer  (Pauly,  J^MJaMyefopOdir,  L  p  lOM)  considers  it  probable,  that  a  re- 
form of  the  calendar  took  place  at  Athens  between  Ol.  Ixxidx.  3  and  xciz.  3. 
Possibly  the  year  of  Euelides  was  in  this  respect  also  an  epoch-year.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  the  OolaiUri$  also  extraordinary  cancellings  were  not  nn- 
freqnently  instituted,  in  order  to  make  the  beginnings  of  the  years  coincide 
with  the  course  of  the  sun ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  It  is  so  difficalt  to 
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And  yet  the  lot  of  the  one  of  the  two  cities  Treatment, 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  other.  The  of  Thebes, 
heroic  valor  of  the  Thebans  was  a  last  sacrifice,  offered  by 
them  to  the  glory  of  their  past ;  it  was  able,  indeed,  to  ob- 
tain the  acknowledgment  of  the  conqueror,  but  not  to  de* 
termine  his  conduct.  Philip  saw  in  the  rising  of  Thebes 
nothing  but  ^Euthlessness  and  ingratitude,  nothing  but  a 
base  violation  of  sworn  treaties  and  an  open  act  of  revolt^ 
which  here,  as  in  Thessaly,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  pun- 
ish with  inflexible  rigor.  For  the  falling-away  from  his 
body  of  confederates,  from  the  new  Amphictyony  founded 
by  him,  he  was  resolved  to  cause  to  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  treason  against  the  Hellenic  fatherland.  He  dealt  with 
Thebes,  as  Sparta  would  have  dealt  with  her,  had  Sparta 
been  victorious  at  Leuctra.  The  State  established  by  the 
great  Thebans  was  broken  up ;  Thebes  remained  nothing 
more  than  a  Boeotian  country-town ;  Orchomenus,  Thes- 
pise,  Platsese  were  restored;  a  Macedonian  garrison  en- 
tered the  Cadmea;  the  leaders  of  the  civic  body  were  put  to 
death,  or  banished,  as  traitors;  their  lands  were  confis- 
cated and  given  away ;  a  new  system  of  government  was 
introduced.  The  fall  of  the  Sacred  Band  on  the  field  of 
Chseronea  was  likewise  the  end  of  the  city  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas.* 

Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  regarded  as     gunation 
an  enemy,  who  even  after  her  overthrow  ought  ^^  Athens. 
to  be  treated  with  respect  and  gained  over  by  magna- 
nimity.    And  indeed  already  the  dictates  of  the  simplest 

decide,  whether  tha  more  ancient  trocos  of  a  more  correct  system  of  the 
yewrare  based  upon  isolated  rectifications  or  upon  the  Introduction  of  a 
new  Cycle.  Ar  to  the  case  in  queptlon,  the  omission  of  an  intercalary  month 
before  Ol.  cxii.  3  Is  probable.  If  we  assume  this  to  have  taken  place  in  OL 
ex.  2,  the  beginning  of  the  year  01.  ex.  3  falls  on  the  2Jki  of  June,  and  the 
battle  of  Chnronea  on  the  2d  of  August,  as  Schkfer,  11.  629,  also  assumes. 
As  to  the  battle :  Died.  xvi.  84 ;  Justin.  Ix.  8.  Disposition  of  the  Greek  army 
KSchly, «.  •.  58 ;  Vischer,  Erinnenmgmt  mu  GrUok.  591.  The  death  of  Btratoclef 
(K5chly,  166)  is  not  handed  down  by  tradition,  but  is  probable. 
•  Fate  of  Thebes:  Paus.  ix.  1, 8;  37,  8. 
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prudence  forbade  driving  Ath^is  to  extermination.  The 
courage,  and  therefore  implicitly  the  strengthy  of  the 
Athenians,  were  by  no  means  broken.  Athens  was  ac- 
customed not  to  consider  herself  lost,  although  the  enemy 
stood  in  the  land,  but  to  trust  to  her  walls.  A  siege  of 
the  city  was,  under  any  circumstances,  a  very  doubtful 
undertaking,  one  of  a  far  more  serious  character  than  the 
two  last  sieges  in  which  the  king  had  failed.  Should  the 
Byzantines,  the  island-cities,  and  perchance  Persia  too, 
furnish  thd  city  with  supplies,  and  send  sucoor  into  the 
Pirseeus,  thare  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  success.  To 
these  considerations  were  added  those  of  a  higher  general 
policy.  It  was  not  permissible  to  Philip  to  act  like  an- 
other Xerxes;  the  king  who  had  made  an  Aristotle  the 
tutor  of  his  son  could  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  soil  of 
Attica  as  a  consecrated  one.  Its  devastation  would  have 
been  a  blot  upon  his  reign ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
amicable  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  position  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians  was  even  now  the  highest  advantage 
which  he  could  have  in  view. 

Demade«  ^^  ^^  therefore,  of  great  value  to  him  to 

pmaSr  establish  relations  which  might  promote  his 
A8«»^  plans ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  excellent 

instrument  offered  itself  to  him  in  the  person  of  Demades, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  as  a  prisoner  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Demades  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  a  true  child 
of  degenerate  Athens,  untroubled  by  a  conscience,  frivo- 
lous, eager  for  lucre,  sensual,  but  full  of  mother-wit, 
prompt  of  speech,  inexhaustible  in  happy  thoughts  and 
sudden  retorts,  and,  although  devoid  of  superior  culture, 
yet  a  man  of  irresistible  eloquence.  He  had  already  come 
forward  as  an  opponent  of  Demonthenes,  but  without  pur- 
suing any  definite  policy.  His  meeting  with  king  Philip 
first  brought  him  into  a  track  thoroughly  according  with 
his  desires  and  inclinations;  Philip  made  out  of  this  per- 
sonage, who  had  begun  as  an  oarsman,  a  great  lord  and  a 
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statesman  of  influence.  Through  Demades,  then,  Philip 
now  entered  into  relations  with  Athens,  precisely  as  he 
had  once  done  from  his  camp  before  Oljnthus ;  he  sent 
him  to  Athens,  in  order  to  make  known  his  benevolent 
intentions.    He  had  every  reason  for  pursuing  this  course.* 

The  Athenians  had  vigorously  overcome  the  conduct 
first  impression  of  the  tidings  of  terror,  the  ^^j.^'^^jv^*' 
first  loud  grief  aroused  by  the  defeat  and  by  g}«  B«tti©  of 
the  heavy  losses;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
painful  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  of  the  wounded 
and  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  brethren,  which  had  been 
left  lying  on  the  battle-field,  they  without  delay  took  all 
the  measures  required  by  the  security  of  the  State,  without 
thinking  of  negotiations  with  the  foe.  As  in  the  war  of 
Archidamus,  the  rural  population  was  admitted  ipto  the 
city;  the  men  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  were 
summoned  under  arms;  the  passes  into  the  land  were 
made  safe.  A  general  was  sought  for,  and  the  more  hot- 
headed part  of  the  civic  body  carried  the  election  of  Cha- 
ridemus  (pp.  139,  267).  He  was  still  accounted  the  most 
talented  military  commander,  and  he  was  credited  with 
being  the  right  man  for  critical  times.  However,  the 
choice  of  so  untrustworthy  a  personage,  with  whom  Demos- 
thenes and  his  friends  could  not  possibly  act  in  company, 
seemed  extremely  dangerous  to  the  more  self-possessed 
citizens.  An  interference  of  the  Areopagus  was  therefore 
brought  about,  to  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
decisive  influence  had  been  again  conceded  in  the  case  of 
important  transactions  of  State  (pp.  357,  366).  The  elec- 
tion was  declared  invalid ;  and  a  new  election  of  General 
fell  upon  Phocion,  with  whom  under  existing  circum- 
stances the  party  of  Demosthenes  too  hoped  to  be  able  to 

•  Demades  (Ai^m^ov  naiavMi^,  Boeckh,  SawMtn,  284):  Suidas.  Acoordlng 
fco  Diod.  xyi.  87  and  Justio.  ix.  4,  it  is  to  him  that  is  ascribed  the  change 
effected  in  the  intentions  of  the  king,  when  full  of  insolence  after  the  vio 
toiy.    Schftfer.iii4. 
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arrive  at  an  understanding.  For  this  party  still  continued 
to  direct  public  affairs,  and  was  bj  no  means  minded  to 
allow  the  political  conduct  of  the  State  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Phocion.  Hyperides  therefore  proposed,  that  the 
Council  should  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  in 
order  that  it  might  adopt  the  measures  which  it  judged 
salutary ;  the  members  of  the  Council  were  themselves  to 
take  arms  and  to  march  into  the  Pirseeus  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 
Furthermore,  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  fighting  were 
to  be  summoned  to  take  up  arms;  the  exiles  were  to 
return  home;  the  civic  franchise  was  to  be  bestowed  upon 
all  the  residen't  aliens  who  bore  a  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
city ;  and  even  the  slaves,  in  particular  the  slaves  in  the 
mines,  were  on  these  conditions  to  receive  their  freedom. 
It  was  thought  that  by  these  means  not  less  than  150,000 
men  could  be  collected,  who  might  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  In  order  to  obtain  arms,  even  the 
dedicatory  gifts  in  the  temples  were  not  spared.  The 
proposals  of  Hyperides  were  passed.  Demosthenes  pro- 
vided for  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  the  regulation  of  the 
service  on  guard ;  the  most  important  financial  duty,  vis. 
the  purchase  of  com,  was  likewise  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
citizens.  Lycurgus  labored  with  redoubled  exertions  for 
navy,  arsenal,  and  the  supply  of  arms.  The  well-Unio 
citizens,  men  of  the  most  various  political  tendencies, 
Demosthenes,  Charidemus,  Diotimus,  and  others,  emulated 
one  another  in  attesting  their  zeal  by  voluntary  gifts  of 
money  and  arms;  and  Lycurgus  took  advantage  of  the 
high  confidence  enjoy^  by  him  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
in  order  to  accumulate  a  capital  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
650  talents  (nearly  £160,000),  which  he  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State.  Finally  envoys  went  forth,  in  order 
to  represent  the  danger  of  the  city  as  one  common  to  all 
the  Hellenes ;  and  Athens  had  every  reason  for  expecting 
vigorous  aid  from  those  states,  with  which  she  had  already 
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conjointly  and  succeesfully  fought  against  Philip.  In 
short,  there  was  no  confusion  or  despair  in  the  city,  but  a 
regularly  planned  and  energetic  activity,  a  bold  determi- 
nation to  defend  its  independence  by  the  exertion  of  all 
the  resources  in  its  possession.  The  mood  prevailing 
among  the  people  resembled  that  of  the  days  of  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis;  as  in  those  times,  so  now  again 
the  Areopagus  contributed  to  give  firmness  to  the  bearing 
of  the  citizens.  Pusillanimity  was  punished  as  treason, 
and  the  penalty  of  death  was  decreed  against  those  who 
withdrew  themselves  by  flight  firom  the  danger  of  the 
fatherland. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  Demades  found  D^^njea 
the  city.  Its  mood  could  not  have  been  less  •*  Athens, 
favorable  for  the  intentions  of  the  king;  and  for  the 
moment  the  victor  was  almost  in  a  position  of  greater 
difficulty  than  the  vanquished ;  for  the  latter  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  resolute  activity,  while  the  former  had 
yet  to  discover  the  means  for  disarming  his  adversaries 
without  a  conflict.* 

Demades  entirely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  former 
orators  of  Philip,  by  above  all  assuring  his  fellow-citizens 
that  the  king  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  Thebes,  but  had 
none  but  kindly  intentions  towards  Athens.  But  Dema- 
des had  this  great  advantage  over  his  predecessors — that 
this  statement  was  for  the  first  time  absolutely  true.  This 
he  contrived,  after  the  most  vigorous  fashion,  to  make 
understood ;  and  thus  he  easily  succeeded  in  ruining  the 
fairest  results  of  the  Demosthenic  policy,  in  reviving  the 
old  sentiments  of  jealousy,  and  in  extinguishing  once  more 
the  spirit  of  national  union  which  Philip  recognized  to  be 
his  most  dangerous  enemy.     All  petty  and  evil  elements 

*  Charldemus,  Phocion :  Plutarch,  Ffioe.  16.    Hyperides :  Lyo.  in  LMcraiem, 
iGMj.;   Fi'L  X  OroC  849.    Sauppo  ad  Frofftn,  Hyporld.  irpb« 'Apio-royttToi'a,  83 
fLvpiftSaf  irXcfovf  ^  StKdwMyrt,  vfArov  flip  6ovXov^  rob^  ix  Tmv  iprfav  rS>r  apyvptmw 
KoX  Toiti  Kard.  riiv  oKXriv  x^pAi^*    Boeckh,  StaatMh.  d.  Atkm^  vol.  I.  p.  53  [2d  Ed. J. 
Patriotic  oontribationa :  Dem.  xviii.  114. 
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came  to  the  surfiu^e  again;  with  base  faithlesmess  the 
allies  were  abandoaed,  in  company  with  whom  the  cidxei^ 
of  Athens  itself  had  recently  bled  for  the  freedom  of  Hel- 
las ;  it  was  no  longer  remembered  that  any  consideration 
was  due  to  the  Thebans ;  and  pleasure  could  once  more 
be  taken  in  any  humiliation  inflicted  upon  them.  Una 
self-abasement  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  was  the  first 
result  of  the  negotiations.  Hereupon  Demades  was  en- 
abled to  add  in  the  king's  name,  that  he  was  willing  to 
liberate  the  prisoners,  and  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  should  guarantee  to  the  Athenians  their  independ- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  if  this  offer  was  not  accepted, 
the  prisoners  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  anger  of  the  king; 
even  the  dead  bodies  were  still  in  his  hands ;  for  it  was  an 
extremely  crafty  piece  of  policy  on  his  part  to  have  re- 
fused the  first  request  that  they  might  be  ddivered  up, 
which  had  been  proffered  to  him  immediately  after  the 
battle.  But  the  main  point  was,  that  the  reason  had  heea 
suddenly  removed  on  account  of  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  heaviest  sacrifices 
and  troubles  of  the  war.  The  warlike  heroism  of  the 
Athenians  was  based  on  the  presumption,  that  the  king 
was  drawing  near  with  fire  and  sword,  that  he  demanded 
unconditional  submission.  Instead  of  this,  he  appeared 
with  the  most  tranquillizing  promises,  and  without  any 
humiliating  demands.  Hereby  the  whole  situatiiMi  of 
nfikiTS  was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  mood  of  the  great 
multitude  of  the  citizens  transformed.  Even  of  the  mora 
reflecting  citizens,  who  not  without  reason  saw  in  the  pro- 
posals of  Hyperides  a  radical  revolution  in  the  political 
system,  the  majority  were  well  satisfied  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  resort  to  such  desperate  measures  of  defence;  and 
Phocion,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  able  more  effectively 
than  ever  to  point  out  the  insanity  of  a  recalcitrance 
pushed  to  extremes.  The  Macedonian  party  was  once 
more  in  full  activity.     Demosthenes,  who  alone  nuj;fat 
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have  be^i  capable  of  bringiDg  about  at  least  a  cautious 
reserve,  was  still  absent ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance  all  that  was  required  was  to  establish  relations  with 
the  king,  in  order  to  settle  the  most  imminent  questions, 
and  to  obtain  officially  an  assurance  of  the  intentions  of 
Philip,  no  opposition  was  offered  in  the  whole  civic  body 
to  Demades'  motion  for  tbe  despatch  of  an  embassy.    But 
of  course  it  was  not  permissible  to  send  any     ^j^jenimn 
personages  unacceptable  to  the  king,  as  the  p™i^^  ^ 
Kves  of  the  prisoners  and  the  honor  of  the 
dead  were  in  question ;  and  thus  the  public  afifairs  of  the 
city  once  more  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  adversaries  of 
Demosthenes. 

iE^schines  had  again  come  into  the  foreground.  He 
and  Phocion  and  Demades  seemed  to  be  the  personages 
pre-eminently  required  for  the  task.  When  Philip  saw 
these  men  enter  his  camp,  he  might  feel  convinced  that 
he  would  easily  achieve  his  ulterior  purposes.  Ho  treated 
them  at  the  banquet  as  the  most  amiable  of  hosts,  and 
during  the  negotiations  with  the  most  charming  magnani- 
mity. He  was  not  content  with  the  liberation  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  he  actually  equipped  them  for  their  return  home.  The 
dead  bodies  he  still  kept  back,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  new  attention  to  the  Athenians  by  causing  the 
renmins  to  be  solemnly  conducted  home.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  envoys  he  sent  the  dead  bodies  to  Athens, 
accompanied  by  the  foremost  men  of  the  realm,  in  particu- 
lar by  Antipater  and  by  his  own  son,  who  were  at  tbe 
same  time  to  bring  to  the  Athenians  the  draft  of  the 
treaties. 

These  treaties  proposed  friendship  and  alii-     phj„p»g 
anca     Attica  was  not  to  be  entered  by  the  peace-pro- 
Macedonian  army ;  her  ancient  independence 
was  to  continue,  and  in  particular  no  foreign  vessel  of 
war  was  to  sail  into  the  Pirseeus.     Oropus,  the  disputed 
frontier-district  (p.  105),  was  restored  to  the  Athenians. 
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Part  of  the  islands  were  left  to  diem;  and  they  even  con^ 
tinned  to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  maritime 
power,  the  protection  of  the  sea  being  undertaken  by 
them  in  conjunction  with  Philip.  The  most  disgrace&l 
of  all  the  articles  of  the  peace  caused  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion ;  for  Athens  could  not  humble  herself  more  deeply 
than  by  accepting  finom  the  good  grace  of  the  enemy  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  her  ally,  and  by  rejoicing  over  the 
&ct,  that  the  latter  alone  had  to  suffer  for  the  war.  Bat 
to  Philip  Oropus  served  as  a  pledge,  that  it  would  be  long 
before  the  two  neighbors  would  again  think  of  making 
common  cause  against  him ;  and  the  transfer  of  a  piece 
of  land  wholly  indifferent  to  himself  obtained  for  him  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  that 
which  was  alone  of  importance  to  him,  viz.  to  their  en- 
trance into  the  League,  the  establishment  of  which  was 
his  most  immediate  task.  Herein  lay  a  renunciation  on 
the  part  of  Athens  of  any  independent  foreign  policy,  of 
any  hegemony,  and  of  any  maritime  dominion  of  her  own. 
Finally,  Oropus  had  to  console  the  Athenians  for  the  loas 
of  their  more  distant  possessions,  which  were  an  obstacle 
in  Philip's  path,  i,  «.  of  the  Chersonnesus.  Hereby  the 
route  of  the  corn-supplies  fell  into  Philip's  hands :  and 
this  &ct  alone  placed  the  city  in  his  power. 

Doubtless  it  was  contrived  to  clothe  the  sacrifices,  to 
which  Athens  had  to  consent,  in  the  gentlest  forms  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  render  their  bitterness  less  perceptible  to  the 
citizens;  and  thus  Demades  could  with  thorough  confi- 
dence propose  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  peace.  Ca- 
vils were  not  indeed  wanting.  Even  Phocion  came  for- 
ward, because  he  took  exception  to  the  point  as  to  the 
Conclusion  ^^^g^^'  He  most  justly  demanded  that  at 
of  the  Peace.  ^U  cvcuts  fuU  explanations  should  be  obtained 
Tm)'  ^  ^"'  as  to  its  character,  before  the  Athenians  tied 
their  own  hands  in  the  matter.  But  he  found 
no  hearing,  when  in  this  instance  he  sought  to  guard  the 
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interest  of  the  city  against  Philip ;  and  the  peace  was  con^ 
eluded.  Demosthenes  would  assuredly  have  raised  a  pro< 
test  against  those  points  which  most  deeply  wounded  the 
honor  of  the  city ;  in  accordance  with  his  convictions  he 
would  have  specially  been  bound  to  declare  himself  op- 
posed to  the  acceptance  of  Oropus;  and,  although  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  yet  he  would  at  least  have  demanded  the  utmost 
caution  and  firmness  with  reference  to  the  League.  But, 
when  he  returned  home  from  the  Archipelago,  where  he 
was  still  actively  at  work  in  the  cause  of  the  war  (proba- 
bly he  visited  even  allies  at  a  greater  distance,  such  as 
faithful  Tenedos,  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  &c.), 
everything  had  been  settled  at  Athens;  and  there  was 
now,  as  after  the  Peace  of  Philocrates,  nothing  left  for 
him  but  to  see  that  Athens  kept  the  peace  to  which  she 
had  sworn,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  as  much  as 
possible  of  her  dignity,  of  her  liberties,  and  of  the  patriot- 
ism which  he  had  once  more  called  forth  in  her  citizens. 
Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  opportunities  for  this  even  now. 
For,  however  greatly  the  mood  of  the  people  had  been 
changed  by  Demades,  yet  it  refused  to  withdraw  its  confi- 
dence from  the  man  in  whom  it  had  reposed  it  The  ad- 
verse party  left  no  means  untried,  in  order  to  discredit  him 
and  cast  suspicion  upon  him ;  they  thought  it  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  triumph  over  him,  now  that  his  policy  had 
been  so  completely  overthrown ;  he  was  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  losses  suffered,  for  the  resources  wasted,  for  the 
blood  shed  in  vain  ;  he  was  charged  with  cowardly  con- 
duct in  the  battle ;  and  in  every  way  it  was  sought  to 
render  him  contemptible.  And  yet  they  failed  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  The  citizens  would  not  be  persuaded, 
that  their  former  proceedings  had  been  an  aberration. 
Their  heroism  had  been  broken,  but  as  to  their  judgment 
they  remained  true  to  their  past,  and  honored  themselves 
by  holding  fest  to  Demosthenes.    Of  this  they  oflfered  the 
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best  testimony,  by  according  to  Demosthenes  the  honor  oi 
holding  the  Foneral  Oration  at  the  sepulchral  solemnity 
in  honor  of  the  Mlea  (November  338  b.  c).  They  felt 
with  perfect  U*uth,  that  there  was  an  indissoluble  connex- 
ion between  Demosthenes  and  the  dead  of  Ch«B9t>nea,  and 
that  these  would  be  dishonored,  were  each  orators  allowed 
to  speak  at  their  tomb  as  fiiiled  to  acknowledge  the  sacred 
cause  on  behalf  of  which  these  men  had  gone  into  death.* 
Phiii  in  Philip  had    meanwhile    made  a  progress 

oelu?!*""         through  the  whole  of  Greece,  in  order  by  his 
oi.cz.  3  personal  presence  rapidly  to  organize  the  af 

(■.0,338).        g^  ^£  ^^  states:    for  he  was   impatiently 

Auiumn.  .  ...  ,i.,  . 

longing  to  attam  to  his  goal,  which  no  senous 
difSculties  any  longer  remained  to  delay  him  in  reaching. 
The  Peloponnesus  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  citadel  of  Hel- 
lenic independence.  Its  ancient  system  of  states  had  been 
burst  asunder  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  since  which  time 
it  had  been  a  scene  of  incessant  ferment  and  feud ;  now 
it  was  intended  here  too  to  accomplish,  what  the  policy 
of  Thebes  had  been  unable  to  bring  about,  viz.,  a  fixed 
order  of  affidrs,  and  to  unite  and  peaceably  settle  the  en- 
tire peninsula  as  a  member  of  the  new  association  of 
states.  Those  states  which  had  taken  part  in  the  most  re- 
cent movement,  in  particular  Corinth  and  Achaia,  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor,  and,  as  likewise  M^ara,  concluded 

*■  BmbMffy  to  Pbilip :  JSschin.  Hi.  227.  Demados :  Soidae.  The  participa- 
tion of  Phocion  in  this  embassy  »«pl  amnifiiat  r^t  v6\tuv  or  vwip  olxf^^^iiTUP 
is  not  handed  dovm,  but  probable.^Peaoe-embafisj:  Died.  xvi.  37.  Terms  cf 
the  Peace :  Pans.  L  26,  3 ;  34, 1.  Chersonoesus :  F.  SchaltE,  dt  Chen,  Tkrme,  1)3. 
The  Attic  oUntcki  remained  in  possession  of  their  lands;  so  likewise  In  Sa- 
mos,  whither  the  ancient  Inhabitants  did  not  retnm  antil  after  the  Lamlan 
War.  Cf.  W.  Vischer.  in  Bhefn.  Mtu,  xxii.  82ft.— Scm plea  of  Phocion:  Plu- 
tarch, Pkne.  16 :  Aii^odov  ypA^ayrof,  bwmt  i^  vdAt«  |K«Wxo(  t^  KOtriiv  etpf^nyr  tax 
rov  ffvvtipiov  roiK  *EAAir<rtr,  ovk  eia  wpl6  rov  yvMMu,  rtVa  ^'Aiinros  ovnp  ytrrftrtfat 
iropa  T«r  *  EXXiivmr  a|iM9«i.— Demosthenes  at  sea :  Dem.  ztHL  9I8{  JEaehin. 
iii.  l/>9  (roW  'SAAijrac  apyvpoXoyitv),  Cf.  the  trvrra^it  iffrn^iayiivq  in  the  decree 
at  Tenedos  (BmOtlL  dOP  In$L,  1866,  p.  109).— Paneral  Oration  (Dero.  xriit.  2M) 
in  the  first  winter-monih,  i*  MiamaeterloiL  C{.  Sanppe,  in  Omktgtr  Nmkr^ 
1864, 901,  Sl». 
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peace  on  the  terms  proposed  to  them.  The  other  states 
had,  it  is  true,  also  failed  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king ;  thej  had  not  ftimished  him  with  contingents ;  but 
it  was  not  in  hk  interest,  at  the  present  moment,  to  call 
the  several  communities  to  account:  he  accepted  their 
neutrality  as  a  fully  valid  sign  of  their  devotion ;  and 
since  the  spirit  of  recalcitrance  had  been  now  completely 
extinguished,  since  the  ancient  adversaries  of  Sparta  all 
of  their  own  accord  oflfered  him  open  homage  and  saluted 
him  as  their  supreme  protector,  Philip  too  had  no  other 
intention  than  that  of  showing  himself  their  gracious 
friend  and  bene&ctor.  Quite  peculiar  relations  existed 
between  him  and  Argos,  That  city  was  the  cradle  of  iiis 
royal  line  (p.  26),  and  in  a  sense  the  mother-city  of  Mace- 
donia; and  was  accordingly  to  have  its  share  in  tho 
splendor  of  the  empire.  Sparta  had  driven  back  the 
Temenidae ;  she  had  deprived  the  Argives  of  the  first  place, 
which  was  due  to  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  and  had  over- 
thrown the  ancient  order  of  things  established  by  the 
Heraclidffi.  As  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Heracles,  as  the 
new  Agamemnon,  Philip  now  designed  to  restore  its  an- 
cient honors  to  the  ancient  primary  city  of  the  Hellenes. 
Here  again,  as  at  Athens,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  create 
an  exuberant  satis&ction  by  means  of  gifts  which  cost  him 
nothing ;  and  the  Argives  enthusiastically  joined  the  mili- 
tary expedition,  which  was  at  last  to  avenge  upon  Sparta 
all  the  iniquities  suffered  by  them  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries. The  Arcadians  and  Messenians  likewise  joined  the 
king ;  as  did  EKs,  which  had  only  for  a  short  time  been 
reconciled  to  Sparta  (p.  345).  The  united  contingente  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  Philip  and 
of  his  own  Macedonian  veteran  troops,  together  swelled 
to  an  armed  host,  which  poured  with  irresistible  force  into 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  The  day  had  arrived,  when 
judgment  was  to  be  held  over  the  ancient  primary  State 
of  Greece. 
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Attitade  of  Since  her  brief  enjoymeiit  of  tte  acme  of 
8p»ru-  power  under  Agesilaus,  Sparta  had  becai  eon- 

tiouously  retrograding ;  so  that  even  the  resonrces  of  good 
which  still  survived  brought  no  blessing  to  her.  This 
shows  itself  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  the  vigo- 
rous Archidamus,  who  since  his  first  coming  forward  (vol. 
iv.  p.  380),  in  spite  of  certain  glorious  deeds  in  the  field 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  505),  had  been  able  to  effect  nothing  bj 
his  valor  for  his  native  city.  He  too  had  allowed  himsdf 
to  be  deceived  by  Philip,  and  had  after  the  attempt,  end- 
ing in  failure,  to  assert  the  influence  of  Sparta  in  the  Pho- 
cian  War,  returned  home  in  deep  vexation  of  spirit 
Even  when  the  common  country  was  at  the  height  of 
danger,  it  had  been  impossible  to  induce  Sparta  to  re- 
nounce her  cold  and  narrow-hearted  selfishness ;  her  own 
sins  had  utterly  isolated  her.  While  the  Athenians  de- 
clared in  open  assembly,  that  they  would  not  sacrifice 
Sparta  in  the  case  of  need  (p.  375),  and  would  not  allow 
the  pressure  of  the  general  hatred  against  Sparta  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  peaceable  connexion  with  her,  the 
Spartans  were  without  any  cordial  feeling  toward  Athens, 
and  never  thought  of  supporting  her  national  policy.  In 
vain  Perinthus  too  had  applied  to  Sparta ;  and  when  the 
Hellenic  League  had  taken  the  field  for  the  final  decision, 
king  Archidamus  was  risking  his  lifis,  not  on  the  field  of 
Chseronea,  but  in  a  remote  foreign  land.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  father,  so  with  him,  the  love  of  military  enterprise, 
because  it  pursued  no  national  aims,  degenerated  into  a 
purposeless  search  after  adventures.  He  w^it  first  to 
Crete,  and  then  to  Tarentum,  where  he  was  slain  in  a 
battle  against  the  Messapians,  about  the  time  when  the 
Hellenes  were  fighting  against  Philip.  It  thus  fell  to  the 
lot  of  his  son  Agis  to  sufier  in  ftiU  measure  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  his  home. 

Degenerate  and  ossified  as  Spartan  life  was,  yet  there 
still  survived  in  it  a  remnant  of   the  ancient  greatness, 
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which  proved  itself  most  manifestly  in  times  of  trouble. 
The  idea  of  the  State  had  still  more  vitality  iu  the 
shrunken  nucleus  of  the  Spartans,  than  in  the  remaining 
communities,  decomposed  as  these  were  by  the  spirit  of 
party ;  and  however  untrustworthy  the  individual  citizens 
of  Sparta  might  prove  abroad,  yet  the  civic  body  had  in 
it  a  fixed  consciousness  of  inner  cohesion,  and  a  resolute 
assurance  in  action,  whereby  it  put  all  other  Hellenes  to 
shame.  On  the  present  occasion  also  no  traitor  was  to  be 
found  at  Sparta ;  no  blandishments  met  with  a  hearing ; 
no  n^otiations  were  entered  into;  the  Spartans  allowed 
the  country  to  be  devastated  up  to  the  sea-shore  and,  after 
a  few  attempts  at  warding  off  the  enemy,  gathered  around 
the  city-heights,  which  had  been  twice  already  defended 
with  success  (vol.  iv.  pp.  450,  505).  At  last  it  became 
necessary  to  entertain  thoughts  of  peace ;  but  when  the 
question  was,  whether  they  would  renounce  their  claims 
to  hegemony,  and  bind  themselves  to  furnish  their  mili- 
tary contingent  to  a  foreign  king,  the  citizens  steadfastly 
refused  to  conclude  any  such  treaty,  and  were  resolved 
rather  to  undergo  any  sufferings.  They  gained  their  end. 
An  an^hilation  of  the  civic  community  could  not  lie  in 
the  intentions  of  Philip,  since  it  was  not  demanded  by  his 
interests,  to  which  a  heroic  martyrdom  of  the  Spartans 
would  only  have  been  disadvantageous.  He  was  there- 
fore, although  much  against  his  wish,  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  putting  an  absolute  end  to  any  power  of 
doing  harm  on  the  part  of  this  State,  whose  domain  had  al- 
ready become  so  narrow,  and  whose  power  had  sunk  so 
low.  An  Hellenic  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  Territorial 
summoned;  and  Sparta  was  deprived  of  all  p^j^^on.^ 
the  territory  which  she  had  obtdned  by  con-  ««»"»• 
quest,  in  favor  of  her  neighbors.  The  Messenians  laid 
claim  to  the  declivities  of  Mount  Taygetus  up  to  the  ridge 
of  the  lofty  mountain-range.  Argolis  received  back 
Thyreatis  and  the  entire  district  of  the  ancient  Cynurians, 

20* 
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after  the  Laeedieaiomaiis  had  during  two  centuries  held 
sway  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Aigive  plains;  to  the 
Arcadians  was  assigned  the  terriiKHy  on  the  upper  Eoro- 
tas  and  on  the  streams  forming  its  sources,  to  the  Mega- 
lopolitans  Belmina,  to  the  Tegeatso  Seiritis ;  so  that  the 
Lacedssmoniaaa  were  not  even  left  in  poesesuon  of  ^&t 
own  river-rallej  and  of  their  most  impc»lant  paasea. 
Sparta  was  treated  like  a  brigand-state,  from  which  its 
plunder  b  taken  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  l^dmate 
owners.  In  mute  defiance  she  allowed  the  members  to  be 
cut  oflC  which  in  the  comrae  of  centuries  seemed  to  have  so 
firmly  grown  t(^;ether  into  a  single  body,  that  Epaminon* 
das  had  formerly  been  derided  as  a  madman  when  he  de- 
manded from  the  Spartans  the  liberation  of  the  lands 
surrounding  their  city. 

Federal  '^^^  oonsummaticHi  of  all  these  measures 

d?^ed°ai  ^^^^  place  in  the  summoning  of  a  General 
Corinth.  Hellenic  Diet  to  Corinth.    Here  the  treaty 

(■*  a^xS).        ^^^*^  offered  for  acceptance,  in  which  the  king 

Close  of  the  represented  the  aims  of  his  dynastic  policy  in 
^^^^'  such  a  light,  that  they  appeared  to  be  the 

long-cherished  demres  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  and  the 
pledges  of  national  prosperity:  on  the  one  hand  p«u;e 
throughout  the  land  and  security  of  intercourse  and  traffic, 
on  the  other  new  splendor  and  glory  as  against  fordgn 
countries;  so  that  both  the  settled  citiaens  in  their  pursuit 
of  trade  and  industry,  and  the  younger  generation,  eager 
for  adventures  and  spoils,  were  to  find  their  interests  satis- 
fied by  the  new  era.  The  renewed  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  all  Hellenic  communities  served  to  calm 
the  apprehensions  of  the  petty  states ;  the  secure  establish- 
ment of  order  and  peace  against  fdl  demagogic  innovations 
was  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  tiie  classes  poss^sed  of 
property.  A  permanent  Federal  Council  was  to  guard 
the  existing  order  of  things  against  any  attempts  in  any 
quarter  to  violate  it ;  while  the  Amphictyonic  Aasembl;/ 
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was  as  a  Federal  Tribunal  to  punish  any  impious  violation 
of  Federal  law.  And  a  guarantee  was  given  for  the  effec- 
tual execution  of  these  institutions  by  the  watch  over  it 
being  kept  by  Philip,  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
new  League.  For  Macedonia  and  the  newly  organized 
Greece  were  now  united  as  a  single  whole,  as  a  sworn 
Confederation;  and  in  this  again  the  king  appeared  merely 
as  the  representative  of  national  ideas,  inasmuch  as  he 
resumed  the  task  of  the  war  of  vengeance  against  Persia, 
which  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  Hellenes  had 
interrupted,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  claimed  the  con- 
tingents, as  to  which  a  fixed  system  of  regulations  wair 
settled  with  the  deputies  of  the  Greek  states.* 

So  immense  were  the  events  and  the  transformations  of 
the  relations  determining  the  condition  of  all  Greece,  which 
crowded  into  the  year  338.  In  order  to  appreciate  their 
significance,  it  remains  necessary  in  conclusion,  after  our 
summary  narration  of  the  facts,  to  review  the  efforts  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  situation  of  the  Hellenes  under  tho 
Macedonian  supremacy. 

The  greatness  of  Athens  is  essentially  based  upon  the 
foct,  that  at  the  right  time  she  had  the  right  men,  for 
making  clear  to  the  citizens  their  mission  and  pointing 
out  to  them  the  true  aims  before  them.  After  Solon  had 
in  grand  lines  sketched  out  for  the  community  Retrospect 
the  entire -moral  and  civil  task  of  its  existence,  cJrwof  d^ 
it  was  in  the  critical  moments  of  its  later  his-  moathenes. 
tory  led  onward  with  a  safe  hand  by  Miltiades,  by  Themi- 
stocles,  by  Aristides  and  Cimon,  and  conducted  by  them 
to  ever  higher  goals :  to  the  highest  ot  all  by  Pericles, 

•  Philip  In  Peloponnesnfl :  Arrlan.  ril.  9,  5 ;  Theopomp.  Frxigm.  66  mq.  The 
Eleans ;  Paus.  v.  4  (rij?  i<^6^v  ^iAtrv^  i%  iw\  Aaxcjoi/Mrtovf  li^reffx*")-— Arch*- 
damus:  Diod.  xvl.  82  ••7.— Restriction  of  the  boundaries  of  Sparta:  Pnus.  ii. 
SO  (M  To?5  ita»t<miK6(yiv  i^  &pxv^  Spois).  Autonomy:  Strab.  »W  — Synodrlum : 
Diod.  xvi.  89  (koikij  «>Vi)  ;  Justin,  ix.  6  (}ex  pacis  aniverBiB  Gr»ciiB  .... 
oonoiliam  omnium  velut  unua  senatoa). 
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when  in  the  period  of  peace  he  carried  through  the  con* 
etruction  of  the  edifice  of  Athenian  supremacy,  and  esta- 
blished the  dominion,  which  had  been  gained  by  arms, 
upon  intellectual  culture  and  wise  reflection.  This  waa 
the  Intimate  combination  of  Attic  with  Hellenic  policy. 
The  Athenians  pursued  only  the  former  of  these;  they 
were  too  one-sidedly  intent  upon  dominion,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle  lost  even  this.  Hereupon  ensued  a 
period  in  which  Athens  lived  an  aimless  life  firom  day  to 
day,  a  desolate  time  devoid  of  meaning  and  of  movement. 
There  occurred  particular  moments  of  a  rise  towards 
loftier  ends ;  but  these  were  only  transitory  after-effects  of 
earlier  efforts,  mere  feeble  reminiscences  of  Ae  past. 
Thebes  assumed  the  championship  against  the  Spartan 
dominion,  and  Athens  was  incapable  of  elevating  herself 
above  the  policy  of  a  petty  jealousy.  Afl«r  this  she  en- 
tirely abandoned  herself,  and  sought  in  an  indolent  life  of 
enjoyment  a  compensation  for  her  lost  greatness,  until  at 
last,  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  Pericles,  a  force 
once  more  revealed  itself,  which  was  able  to  resume  the 
efforts  of  the  great  statesmen  and  to  restore  the  interrupted 
history  of  the  city. 

In  Demosthenes  the  gradual  development  of  his  activity 
as  a  statesman  is  to  be  perceived  with  incomparably 
greater  clearness  than  in  any  of  his  predecessors.  We  see 
the  youth  in  his  struggle  on  behalf  of  his  paternal  house 
gain  the  strength  of  will,  which  fearlessly  conftonts  any 
and  every  baseness ;  we  see  him  as  an  advocate  acquire  his 
knowledge  of  civil  life  and  his  mastery  over  speech.  He 
perceives  the  vile  abuses  in  the  administration ;  and  they 
urge  him  to  the  struggle  against  a  party  of  overwhelming 
power,  a  struggle  of  years,  which  steels  his  character,  inas- 
much as  amidst  the  greatest  hostilities,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  want  of  success  in  his  opposition,  he  never  becomes 
untrue  to  himself.  In  the  Olynthian  question  he  gains  a 
decisive  influence ;  but  not  until  after  the  Peace  of  Philo* 
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crates  is  he  sucoeasfiil  in  gathering  men  of  the  same  views 
as  his  own  around  him,  in  unmasking  the  baseness  of  his 
adversaries,  and  in  bringing  the  citizens  over  to  his  side* 
Henceforth  his  own  endeavors  too  become  continuously 
loftier  and  purer ;  he  emancipates  himself  from  one-sidedly 
Attic  points  of  view ;  his  labors  aim  at  a  rising  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  under  the  leadership  of  Athens.  His  elo- 
quence has  its  effect  in  the  islands  and  in  Peloponnesus ; 
his  fellow-citizens  bow  before  his  greatness ;  they  entrust 
to  him  the  conduct  of  their  home  and  foreign  affairs. 
Whatever  vital  forces  are  still  at  work  in  Greece  range 
themselves  under  his  guidance. 

The  entire  policy  of  Demosthenes  rests  on        ^^^  ^^ 
historical  foundations.    His  anxiety  never  was  ^"^i^n^o?"" 
to  shine  by  new  ideas  and  schemes,  but  only  to  ^*»  policy, 
re-establish  his  native  city  on  ancient  bases;  his  convic- 
tion is  this,  that  he  who  speaks  and  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
State  must  thoroughly  enter  into  its  moral  and  mental 
being,  and  possess  himself  of  its  character.     Hence  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  his  career  from  his  first  oration  of 
State ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  again  that  it  in  so  many 
respects  recalls  the  public  career  of  the  earlier  statesmen. 
Like  Themistocles,  he  too  foresaw  an  inevitable  war  on 
behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  fatherland,  armed  the 
city  for  this  purpose,  and  gathered  in  Greece  a  patriot 
party  resolved  upon  the  struggle.    His  financial  reform,  in 
so  &r  as  it  constituted  the  fiindamental  condition  of  a 
successful  resistance,  had  the  same  significance  as  the  law 
on  the  mines  (vol.  ii.  p.  260).    In  the  organization  of  the 
new  League  he,  like  Aristides,  was  intent  upon  treating 
the  rights  of  others  with  the  utmost  possible  consideration ; 
for,  according  to  his  conviction  also,  justice  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all  political  institutions.    But  greatest  of  all 
is  the  harmony  between  his  activity  and  that     Demos- 
of  Pericles.     Both  these  men,  beginning  as  p^^^^^i^^^ 
orators  of  the  Opposition,  after  a  long  struggle 
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became  leaden  of  the  commonitj  ami  legidators,  and  this 
only  bj  the  force  of  a  moral  saperiority,  which  gradually 
overcame  all  contradiction.    Neither  of  them  was  per- 
aonally  cast  in  a  popular  mould,  nor  was  their  influence 
obtained  by  them  through  a  pleasing  eloqu^ice  which 
flattered  or  dazded  the  people ;  but,  strict  towards  thera^ 
selves  and  others,  severe  and  serious,  they  confronted  the 
citizens  with  unpalatable  demands,  unsparingly  r^roving 
their  perversities  and  subduing  their  vanity.    The  one  and 
the  other  were  enemies  of  long  speeches,  and  only  spoke 
after  careful  preparation;  it  was  the  perfect  command 
over  their  subject,  the  strength  of  timr  will,  the  inner 
truth  of  their  meaning,  which  gave  to  their  words  the 
power  of  conviction.     In  both  we  find  the  same  combina- 
tion of  a  force  of  genius,  able  to  create  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  citizens  enthusiasm  for  the  loftiest  tasks,  with  a 
sober  rationality,  invariably  intent  upon  facts,  and  fdlow- 
ing  practical  points  of  view,  such  as  could  not  but  become 
evident  to  any  one  willing  to  look  upon  the  matter  impar- 
tially.   Both  had,  the  one  as  a  nobleman,  the  other  as  a 
member  of  the  upper  burgher-closs,  an  aristocratic  ten- 
dency, but  were  notwithstandii^  loyal  adherents  <rf  the 
democracy,  and  conflded  in  Hie  healthy  judgment  of  the 
citizens ;  both  had  the  common  people  oa  their  side,  while 
the  rich  were  their  adversaries.    With  regard  to  foreign 
affairs,  Demosthenes,  like  Pericles,  desired  that  no  war 
should  be  recklessly  begun,  y^  that  a  necessary  and  jusA 
war  should  not  be  evaded  in  a  cowardly  spirit,  but  pro- 
vided for  during  the  time  of  peace  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection.   They  were  both  with  an  equally  lively  assurance 
pervaded  by  a  conviction  of  the  mission  of  Athens  to  hold 
the  primacy  in  QreeiJe ;  and  as  Pericles  acknowledged  a 
right  belonging  to  the  stronger,  which  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation  must  hold  together  even  the  unwilling  among 
the  confederates,  lest  the    laboriously  achieved   results 
ithould  melt  away  again  in  the  hand, — so  Demosthenes 
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also  held,  that  whofloever  was  striviiig  for  a  good  and  just 
object,  ought  not  to  remain  inactive  in  the  &ce  of  hostile 
guile,  or  damage  himself  by  timid  scrupulousness.  For 
such  a  scrupulousness  among  unscrupulous  adversaries  he 
considered  to  be  not  justice,  but  cowardice.  Lastly,  both 
attained  to  the  highest  goal  of  a  republican  statesman,  in 
being  enabled  to  take  into  their  hands,  as  the  men  enjoy- 
ing the  full  confidence  of  the  community,  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  Statesmen  who  lack  personal  greatness  are 
only  able  to  maintain  such  a  position  by  associating  them- 
selves with  subordinate  creatures  who  follow  them  from 
merely  selfish  motives  of  interest;  it  was  thus  that  the 
pM-ty-rule  of  Aristophon  (p.  112)  arose,  and  the  yet  worse 
system  of  eUques  under  Eubulus.  But  Demosthenes,  like 
Pericles,  brought  it  to  pass,  that  for  a  time  his  will  alone 
determined  the  action  of  the  State.  Hereby  the  system 
of  democratic  equality  was  seemingly  abolished,  but  not 
really  so,  because  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  were 
conferred  voluntarily  and  constitutionally.  We  are  rather 
justified  in  designating  it  as  the  greatest  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  democracy,  that  it  provided  the  possibility 
of  at  any  time  summoning  the  most  efficient  citizen  to  the 
helm  of  the  State ',  and  experience  teaches,  that  Greek 
republics  were  never  more  vigorous  and  more  covered 
with  glory,  Uian  when  their  citizens  with  perfect  conviction 
gave  themselves  up  to  one  man,  in  whom  they  recognized 
the  representative  of  tiieir  highest  interests,  as  the  The- 
bans  did  in  Epaminondas,  and  the  Tarentines  in  Archytas."" 
Such  phases  of  affisurs,  in  which  the  civic  community 
temporarily  renounces  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  cannot 
of  their  nature  be  enduring.  And  if  Pericles  conducted 
the  personal  system  of  government  with  better  fortune  and 


♦  DtetlncUon  between  pnbllo  and  private  law:  Dem.  xv.  28;  cf.  Jacobs, 
BkuUaredmt,  146.  Archytas  waa,  like  Pericles  and  Epaminondas,  head  of  the 
community  by  a  prolongation  of  the  strategy.  Diog.  Laki,  viii.  7ft.  The  best 
result  of  democracy  is  the  ofixh  ^^  *p«*rov  d#^p^ 
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with  far  greater  results,  the  cause  lies  in  the  incomiMtrably 
more  favorable  circumstanoee  of  his  times.  He  had  still 
an  admirably  armed  city,  a  civic  community  sound  at  the 
core,  efficient  in  war  and  patriotic ;  while  the  civic  com- 
munity of  Demosthenes  disliked  arms  and  was  feeble  of 
heart  "The  hero-maiden  of  Marathon  had,"  as  the 
scoffer  Demades  said,  "  become  an  old  gammer  who  com* 
fortably  swallows  her  mess  of  barley-soup,  and  slinks 
about  in  slippers."  Athens  in  those  days  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  colony  like  Tarentum,  of  an  effeminate  industrial  and 
commercial  city,  where  the  citizens  sought  as  much  as 
possible  to  escape  from  the  demands  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  let  mercenaries  fight  on  their  behalf.  Although  far 
worse  troubles  of  war  were  imminent  than  in  the  times  of 
Pericles,  the  walls  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
the  navy  to  go  to  ruin,  in  order  that  the  number  of  festi- 
vals and  sacrificial  banquets  might  be  continually  in- 
creased. The  supreme  authority  enjoyed  by  money,  and 
the  selfish  party-power  of  the  capitalists,  likewise  perfectly 
remind  us  of  the  condition  of  things  in  mercantile  cities 
beyond  the  seas.  In  this  respect  the  task  of  Demosthenes 
was  fkr  more  arduous,  and  his  merit  incomparably  greater. 
Moreover  he,  the  plain  citizen,  was  more  unpretentious 
than  Pericles,  freer  fix)m  personal  ambition,  severer  and 
purer  in  his  choice  of  means.  He  employed  no  demagogic 
party  expedients ;  for  it  is  unjustifiable  to  interpret  in  this 
sense  the  gifts  and  voluntary  contributions  by  which  he 
attested  his  patriotism ;  and  although  on  occasion  he  com- 
bined with  unworthy  personages,  with  such  a  man  as 
Tiraarchus,  yet  he  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
only  for  definite  purposes.  And,  indeed,  he  also  at- 
tempted to  amend  with  a  vigorous  hand  such  institutions 
of  the  Periclean  Athens  as  we  must  acknowledge  to  have 
been  pernicious  abuses ;  and  above  all  he  sought  to  enno- 
ble the  evil  system  of  distributions  of  money,  by  desiring 
them  to  be  r^arded  as  a  compensation  paid  for  the  ser* 
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vices  given  to  the  State,  and  by  requiring  a  counter^ 
service  on  the  part  of  the  receiver.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  had  neither  so  many- 
sided  a  natural  endowment,  nor,  in  consequence  of  the 
pettier  character  of  the  relations  of  life  among  which  he 
had  grown  up,  so  happy  a  development  as  Pericles.  He 
lacked  the  inborn  dignity,  the  lofty  calm,  and  the  blended 
self-control  and  self-confidence  of  the  "  Olympian  ; "  but 
above  all  he  lacked  the  military  training  and  the  talent 
of  generalship,  which,  combined  with  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman,  made  Pericles  so  great  and  so  impossible  to  re- 
place. Notwithstanding  his  toughness  and  manly  power 
of  endurance,  the  natural  temperament  of  Demosthenes 
was  uncommonly  excited  and  irritable,  vehement  and  pas- 
*sionate;  and  the  more  exclusively  that  he  had  in  his 
efforts  to  rely  upon  the  orators*  tribune,  the  more  too  did 
its  influence  assert  itself  upon  his  character.  He  returns 
vituperation  for  vituperation;  he  employs  all  and  any 
means  for  rendering  his  opponents  contemptible;  he 
proved  unable  to  preserve  himself  free  from  the  spirit  of 
rhetoric,  and  allows  his  acumen  to  tempt  him  even  into 
quibbles.  Demosthenes  was  without  Pericles'  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind  ;  he  was  an  idealist,  and  in 
dangerous  times  over-estimated  the  effect  of  moral  forces. 
And  yet  it  was  precisely  in  this  that  he  showed  himself  a 
Hellene  of  the  noblest  kind.  For  it  is  precise-  Ethics  and 
ly  this  moral  conception  of  civic  duty  which  politics, 
gives  to  Greek  politics  their  peculiar  warmth,  and  to 
Greek  statesmen  their  transcendent  dignity.  Every  de- 
mand made  by  Demosthenes  upon  the  community  is  of  an 
ethical  character ;  every  civic  duty  upon  which  he  insists 
is  a  matter  of  conscience;  and  the  loftiest  task  of  the 


*  Demades,  Tragm.  7.  Demetrins  mpi  if>Mi|i«(ac,  \  282,  according  to  Cobefs 
emendation:  v6ki,v  ov  t^k  <vl  rS>v  irpoydvwv  riii'  Mopa^vrffusxoK,  dAAa  ypavt 
cavlakia  vvo^c^jut^njy  koX  wrtcampf  ^o^Siira».  Of.  Th.  Oompertz,  Demotlhenut 
18G4, 20  leg. 
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Btatesman  he  finds  in  being  an  example  of  eivic  virtue 
Demosthenes  passed  without  reproach  through  all  tempta- 
tions, and  allowed  neither  friend  nor  foe  to  drive  him  tc 
anj  unworthy  step.  When  the  citizens  demanded  from 
him  that  he  should  prefer  an  indictment  against  an  un- 
popular personage,  he  declared  to  them  that  thej  would 
find  in  him  a  counsellor,  ev^i  when  they  had  no  wish  for 
it,  but  an  informer  never,  even  if  they  desired  it.  Thus 
again  the  civic  community  was  as  a  body  to  be  careful  of 
its  reputation ;  he  stimulated  the  sense  of  honor  in  the 
dtiaens,  and  sought  to  awaken  in  them  the  conviction, 
that  fitir  fame  was  better  than  money  and  lands.  His  en- 
tire view  of  democracy  was  to  the  effect  that  it  could  only 
be  based  upon  pure  patriotism  and  loftiness  of  sentiment. 
He  demands  gratitude  towards  the  great  men  of  the  city 
and  reverence  for  the  laws  handed  down;  ** whosoever 
recklessly  introduces  changes  into  them  is  worse  than  a 
murderer."  As  against  the  foreign  enemy  also,  who  does 
wrong,  he  credits  the  omsciousness  of  honesty  with  a 
strength  which  gives  victory  to  the  arms  of  those  who 
possess  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  religious  and 
moral  scruple  which  prevents  him  from  vigorously  uiging 
the  alliance  with  the  Phocians.  All  the  most  important 
questions  are  settled,  not  by  considerations  of  statesmanship, 
but  by  the  voice  of  conscience.  The  defence  of  indepen- 
dence is  an  absolute  duty,  a  moral  necessity,  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  determined  by  the  consideration  of  success. 
Demos-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  clearness  of  the  political 
£^»te^.^  judgment  of  Demoe^enes  disturbed  by  this 
way  of  r^arding  things  ?  Was  not  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  question  from  tfie  outset  a  one- 
sided policy  of  mere  sentiment ;  and  was  not  Isocratee  n&st 
all  in  the  right,  when  he  disapproved  of  the  perverse  re- 
sistance offered  to  Philip,  and  required  of  the  Ath^iians 
that  they  should  recognize  in  the  enemy  their  firiend  and 
the  benefikJtor  of  Greece? 
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Saperficiallj  r^^arded,  the  course  of  events  seems  to 
favor  the  view  that  Isocrates  was  in  the  right  as  a  politic 
dan ;  and  yet  undoubtedly  &r  too  much  honor  would  be 
done  to  him,  were  his  bearing  to  be  commended  at  the 
ezp^ise  of  D^nosthenee,  and  were  a  deeper  penetration 
into  the  significance  of  the  times,  or  a  prophetic  insight 
into  the  course  of  history,  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  Isocrates 
was  not  swayed  by  a  confidence  in  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donian State,  based  upon  superior  knowledge,  but  by 
a  feding  of  mistrust  wi^  reference  to  his  city,  by  a 
spiritlessB  renunciation  of  its  own  history,  which  he  at  all 
times  failed  justly  to  appreciate,  by  iudifierence  towards  the 
highest  possessions  of  the  city.  Isocrates  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  real  Philip ;  he  was  only  anxious 
for  a  roan  who  should  with  a  vigorous  hand  unite  the 
Greeks  and  stay  the  evils  of  democracy;  for  this  reason  he 
transferred  his  hopes  ^m  the  one  to  the  other,  and,  sitting 
among  his  books,  idealized  to  himself  the  Macedonian 
king,  so  that  he  corresponded  to  the  image  of  a  magnani- 
mous friend  of  the  Greeks,  which  Isocrates  had  sketched 
out  fi>r  himself  in  imagination.  It  was  at  bottom  a  craven 
optimism,  which  took  pleasure  in  agreeable  self-delusion, 
and  which  refused  to  perceive  whatsoever  contradicted  its 
wishes  uid  expectations.  In  the  end,  it  is  stated,  Isocrates 
rec(^ized  his  mistake ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  old  man — he 
was  ninety-eight  years  of  age — are  said  to  have  been 
sudd^ily  opened  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  king  by  the 
battle  of  Chseronea,  so  that  a  few  days  after  the  battle  he 
voluntarily  ended  his  life  by  starvation.  It  is,  however, 
unintelligible,  why  the  final  conflict  should  have  made 
him  cease  to  put  trust  in  Philip.  For  the  blood  shed 
in  it  the  king  could  not  be  held  responsible ;  and  however 
deeply  Isocrates  must  have  lamented  the  struggle,  which 
had  been  urged  on  by  a  policy  disapproved  of  by  himself, 
yet  every  obstacle  had  been  now  removed ;  what  he  had 
so  long  desired  could  now  be  carried  into  execution ;  and 
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he  could  himself  by  virtue  of  his  high  authority  vigo- 
rously co-operate  to  that  end.  But  Isocrates  saw  his  native 
city  not  discouraged  after  the  defeat,  he  saw  it  rather 
armiug  for  a  last  struggle  of  despair,  which,  as  must  have 
seemed  certain,  could  not  &il  to  drive  the  king  also  to 
measures  of  ruthless  hostility.  Under  the  impression 
created  by  these  armaments,  and  by  the  decrees  of  Hype- 
rides,  it  is  very  possible  that  Isocrates  arrived  at  his  reso- 
lution, in  order  to  escape  the  conflict  of  positions  in  which 
he  would  necessarily  have  been  inevitably  involved  in  the 
event  of  a  fight  for  the  walls  of  his  native  city, — as  an 
Attic  patriot  and  as  a  friend  of  Philip.* 

Demos-  Doubtless  Dcmosthencs  under-estimated  the 

Khig*pSS?p  V^^^^  o^  Philip,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  vital  powers  of  Macedonia 
by  comparing  it  to  other  foreign  empires  (p.  419).  But 
after  the  great  variety  of  experiences  which  the  empire 
had  undergone  up  to  Philip's  reign,  and  aftier  all  the  acts 
of  violence  which  had  united  the  most  diverse  populations 
into  a  vari^ated  whole,  it  was  very  natural  that  no  power 
of  endurance  should  be  attributed  to  such  a  government, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  power  to  which 
an  immutable  destiny  forced  all  neighbor-states  to  sur- 
render. The  entire  cohesion  of  the  empire  seemed  to  de- 
pend upon  one  man,  who  exposed  himself  personally  with 
foolhardy  daring;  of  his  successor  a  very  slighting 
opinion  was  entertained.  How,  then,  can  we  wonder  that 
a  good  Athenian  should  have  deemed  the  independence 
of  his  native  city  and  Hellenic  liberty  to  rest  upon  fisur 
surer  foundations  than  the  young  barbarian  empire,  the 
result  of  a  rapid  succession  of  conquests  ?    And  was  it  in 

^  The  statements  as  to  ihe  death  of  Isocrates  (Dionysias;  IsfBoa;  Fans.  i. 
18,  8 ;  Lucian.  Maxfxi/Stoi  23,  and  the  Biographiei)  will  not  admit  of  being 
invalidated  by  the  doubtful  authority  of  the  Third  Epistle,  as  Blaas  would 
have  it,  Rhein.  Mu*.  xx.  109  aeg.  But  he  is  right  in  considering  the  usnal 
conception  of  the  motives  of  the  suicide  unintelligible.  Perhaps  the  expl» 
nation  suggested  in  the  text  may  be  more  self-eTident. 
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truth  so  foolish  to  hope  for  success  ?  Since  it  was  treason 
alone  which  caused  such  cities  as  013m thus  to  fall,  it 
might  well  be  hoped,  that  if  the  citizens  of  Athens  re- 
mained united,  the  power  of  Philip  would  be  wrecked 
upon  her  walls.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  during 
the  conflict  the  generous  spirit  of  the  citizens  would  gain 
strength,  and  that  the  common  danger  would  bring  to 
pass  a  new  League  among  the  Hellenes ;  that  the  Great 
King  too  would  remain  true  to  the  course  of  policy  which 
he  had  begun  in  the  case  of  Perinthus,  and  would  send 
money  and  ships.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  Social 
War  might  be  made  good  again,  and  by  her  once  more 
coming  forward  to  fight  in  the  front  for  the  liberty  of  the 
fatherland,  a  new  hegemony  of  Athens  might  be  estab- 
lished. A  happy  beginning  having  been  made,  and  the 
most  inflexible  opposition  on  the  part  of  an  ancient 
jealousy  having  been  overcome,  it  would  have  been  un- 
worthy pusillanimity  to  despair  of  one's  own  people. 

The  petty  states,  which  had  always  required  some  power 
to  lean  upon,  might  join  Philip,  without  making  any  real 
sacrifice,  since  the  ancient  contrast  between  Hellenes  and 
barbarians  had  long  lost  its  keenness,  as  had  the  aversion 
of  Greek  republics  from  royal  dominion.  Accordingly, 
Polybius  comes  forward  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  defends  the  Peloponnesian  statesmen  whom 
Demosthenes  regarded  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
nation.  They  acted,  says  Polybius,  with  intelligence  and 
patriotism ;  through  the  instrumentality  of  Philip  they 
brought  it  to  pass  that  they  were  avenged  upon  Sparta, 
that  they  obtained  perfect  safety  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  territory,  without  having  in  return  to  admit 
Macedonian  garrisons,  or  to  alter  their  constitutions.  In 
other  words,  Polybius  ascribes  to  them  the  right,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  duty,  of  preferring  their  separate  inter- 
ests to  aught  else,  while  the  object  of  the  efforts  of  Demos- 
thenes was,  that  all  the  civic  communities  of  Greece 
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should  fed  themselves  to  be  one  united  body,  aud  ghould 
defend  their  liberty  in  oommon.* 

While  the  cantonal  policy  of  the  PeloponnesianB  finds 
an  excuse  in  the  impotence  of  the  petty  states,  which  had 
for  centuries  pursued  no  other  interest  beyond  that  of  pre- 
serving to  themselves  their  narrow  separate  existence,  the 
case  was  quite  different  with  Athens,  It  was  the  mission 
of  Athens  to  prove  herself  the  hearth  of  Hellenic  feeling, 
and  to  give  to  the  others  an  example  of  patriotism; 
Athens  would  break  with  her  past  and  deny  her  entirs 
history,  if  she  purchased  peace  by  surrendering  her  inde- 
pendence to  a  foreign  king. 

Or  was  Philip  perchance  a  prince  with  whom  an  agree- 
ment was  possible,  in  which  the  honor  of  the  city  was  safe- 
guarded? Isocrates  believed  in  such  a  possibility.  Bat 
how  could  the  personal  individuality  of  the  king,  which 
even  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus,  judged  so  ccm- 
temptuously,  awaken  confidence,  so  that  a  Greek  states- 
man of  patriotic  sentiments  might  have  lent  himself  to  the 
thought  of  voluntarily  placing  the  destinies  of  his  native 
city  in  Philip's  hands?  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  could 
not  find  in  the  camp  of  the  king  aught  but  a  policy  of 
mendacity  and  falsehood,  dynastic  ambition  and  measure- 
less lust  of  dominion.  They  could  not  but  regard  his 
Philhcllenism  as  a  mask ;  for  with  him  everything  was 
means  to  his  end.  How  could  they  hopefully  anticipate  a 
future  for  Greece  from  association  with  his  empire  ?  No- 
where was  any  sense  for  the  encouragement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  displayed  by  him ;  the  countries  were  to 
him  nothing  but  sources  of  money  and  districts  for  the 
levy  of  troops.  Everywhere  he  fiivored  the  lowest  ten- 
dencies ;  permitted  himself  a  vile  abuse  of  Hellenic  tradi- 
tions ;  diligently  fostered  the  most  narrow-hearted  lelfish- 
ness   in  the  individual  states;  promoted  discord  among 

*  Polyb.  xTii.  14.    As  to  his  view,  cf.  OrelU  in  Bute  r«ot,  ZOrieh  1S3«  (L«l 
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ndghbors;  and  best  liked  to  pnimie  his  aims  bj  bribery. 
The  worst  men  in  the  nation  were  his  friends,  and  whoso* 
ever  entered  his  circle  was  as  it  wore  seized  by  an  evil 
spirit  How,  then»  could  the  establishment  of  any  closer 
connexions  with  the  Macedonian  empire  be  regarded  in 
any  oth^  light  than  as  the  worst  of  calamities?  Could 
the  subordination  to  this  king  at  the  head  of  his  hosts, 
with  his  lust  of  conquest,  lead  to  any  consequence  but  the 
promotion  of  the  restless  quest  of  adventure  which  had 
been  the  &tality  of  Hellas  since  the  days  of  the  younger 
Cyrus, — ^to  anything  but  a  demoralizing  adulation  of 
princes,  and  an  infection  by  barbarian  manners  and  cus- 
t(H&s  which  would  seize  upon  the  entire  life  of  the 
nation. 

An  amicable  agreement  with  Philip,  an  acceptable  mid- 
dle course,  could  not  therefore  appear  possible.  The 
choice  lay  between  two  alternatives, — ^liberty  or  slavery, 
the  preservation  or  the  down&ll  of  the  nation.  The  State 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  not  like  unto  a  house,  in 
which  a  nation  finds  a  lodging,  so  that,  when  the  old  dwell- 
ing-place falls  out  of  repair,  it  is  possible  to  migrate  to 
another.  On  the  contrary,  the  State  was  the  image  of 
their  intellectual  i)eing,  the  perfect  expressicm  of  their 
moral  consciousness,  the  visible  form  of  personal  individu- 
ality shaped  from  within  and  necessarily  such  as  it  was, 
into  which  the  several  communities  had  developed  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  history ;  and  the  more  abundant 
this  development,  the  more  sensitive  was  the  consciousness 
of  the  communities  as  against  any  change  imposed  upon 
them  from  without  The  petty  states  might  console  them- 
selves with  the  prospect  of  municipal  independence  ,*  not 
so  Athens.  Moreover,  even  the  outward  conditions  of  ex- 
istence seemed  to  be  in  danger.  For  in  this  point  Demos- 
thenes and  his  friends  probably  judged  the  king  incorrect- 
ly, that  they  suspected  him  of  entertaining  designs  against 
Athens  similar  to  those  which  he  had  executed  against 
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Olynthus  and  Phocis;  they  could  not  believe  odierwise 
than  that  he  must  hate  Athens  most,  and  they  failed  to 
see  what  political  motives  necessarily  induced  him  to 
treat  her  considerately.  The  king  had  not  spared  men- 
aces ;  and  thus  it  is  intelligible,  how  the  Attic  patriots 
pictured  to  themselves  the  fate  of  Athens  as  fiir  more  ter- 
rible than  that  which  in  reality  awaited  her,  and  were 
thereby  stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertions  in  their  la- 
bors. 

Thejudg-  '^^  struggle  agaiust  Philip  was,  therefore, 
S)8teruy  on  ^^  pervcrsc  fancy  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes, 
^eneT  ^^  blind  obstinacy,  but  a  moral  necessity. 

There  existed  no  other  standard  of  action,  be- 
sides the  law  of  honor  and  the  sworn  civic  duty  of  defend- 
ing city  and  country  to  the  last  breath.  Had  Athens 
been  victorious  in  her  resistance,  Demosthenes  would 
beyond  all  doubt  have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  nation;  but  the  fiulure  of  ihe 
struggle  has,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  deprived 
him  of  the  recognition  which  was  his  due.  Polybius 
judges  him  according  to  the  standpoint  of  his  age ;  he  is 
unjust,  because  he  considers  the  resistance  otfered  by 
Demosthenes  not  less  unreasonable  than  the  rising  of  the 
Achseans  against  Rome ;  because  he  failed  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  Greeks  of  his  own  times  and  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus,  and  equally 
so  the  difference  between  Philip's  military  sovereignty  and 
the  world-encompassing  Power  of  Rome.  Demosthenes 
himself,  even  after  the  fatal  day  of  Chscronea,  did  not  re- 
pent of  his  policy ;  he  looked  back  upon  his  labors  with  a 
good  conscience,  and  could  tell  hb  fellow-citizens,  that 
with  a  view  to  their  fair  fame,  to  their  ancestors,  and  to 
the  verdict  of  coming  generations,  they  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise,  even  though  the  issue  of  the  struggle  had 
been  manifest  to  them  beforehand;  to  act  according  to 
the  demands  of  duty  was,  he  declared,  the  business  of 
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human  beings,  while  success  or  failure  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  gods.* 

With  excellent  reason  Demosthenes  tak^  exception  to 
being  held  responsible  for  the  result,  and  to  his  administra- 
tion of  the  State  being  judged  accordingly.  ^^  ropaitu 
And  yet,  who  can  dare  to  a£sert  that  it  was  a  ©J  tho  policy 

•*      '  of  Athcop. 

failure,  and  devoid  of  result?  He  achieved 
the  highest  success  to  which  it  is  possible  for  a  statesman 
to  attain ;  by  his  speeches,  by  his  l^slation,  and  by  his 
personal  example,  he  overcame  the  self-love,  the  craven 
indolence,  and  all  the  evil  inclinations  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  instead  of  creating  in  them  a  transitory  excitement, 
he  animated  anew  the  extinguished  powers  of  the  Athe- 
nians, revived  their  nobler  consciousness,  and  restored 
them  to  themselves.  The  length  of  time  for  which  this 
regeneration  would  endure  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  esti- 
mate ;  and  in  the  life  of  the  Greek  free  states  we  are  least 
of  all  justified  in  measuring  the  deserts  of  statesmen  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  time  during  which  their  efforts 
took  criffect  In  any  case,  he  preserved  Athens  from  a 
downfall  which  would  have  given  the  lie  to  her  history. 
For  while  filled  with  the  deepest  grief  by  the  bloody  de^ 
feat,  he  could  yet  say  with  just  pride :  "  The  city  has  re- 
mained- unvanquished," — ^because  so  long  as  it  followed 
him,  it  rejected  all  Philip's  attempts  at  corruption.  It 
was  his  example,  from  which  even  in  the  ensuing  period 
the  better  kind  of  Athenians  derived  strength  for  uphold- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  city  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Such  a  gain  would  not  have  been  too  dearly  bought  even 
by  the  heaviest  sacrifices.  But  neither  was  the  outward 
fate  of  Athens  aggravated  by  Demosthenes,  any  more  than 
the  opposite  policy  brought  advantage  to  the  other  states. 
The  Thessalians  and  the  neighboring  tribes,  who,  seduced 
by  delusive  promises,  first  introduced  Philip  into  the  af- 

*  Dem.  xvlli  199. 
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fairs  of  Greece,  and  who  became  hia  helpers  in  her  subju- 
gation, were  those  who  lost  their  independence  first,  and 
who  lost  it  most  completely.  The  other  states  de- 
clined to  be  used  as  supporters  by  Philip ;  but  they  let 
him  take  his  own  course,  and  pay  them  for  their  neutrali- 
ty by  a  variety  of  small  advantages.  Such  was  the  course 
pursued  by  Arcadians,  Messenians,  Argives,  and  Eleana 
They  too  derived  no  blessing  from  their  conduct ;  they 
were  made  safe  as  against  Sparta,  but  in  return  they  were 
by  the  partisans  of  Philip  reduced  to  a  &r  more  oppres- 
sive condition  of  dependence  and  to  absolute  impotence. 
Athens  is  the  single  State  which  caused  real  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  the  king.  But  the  motives  which  had  al- 
ready previously  determined  him  to  try  every  method  of 
gaining  over  the  Athenians  by  gentleness,  were  even  more 
powerful  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea  than  before  it 
Athens  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  once  more 
proved  herself  to  be  the  foremost  city  of  the  Hellenes,  the 
heart  of  Greece.  Philip  was  in  hb  own  interest  bound  to 
be  more  than  ever  intent  upon  sparing  her,  and  upon 
guarding  himself  against  any  abuse  of  his  victory.  For 
this  reason  Demosthenes  was,  eight  years  after  the  battle 
of  Chseronea,  able  to  ask  his  fellow-citizens,  whether  even 
the  bitterest  opponent  of  his  policy  could  now  perast  in 
wishing  that  Athens  might  have  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
Thessalians  or  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  without  ex- 
ception fiured  worse  than  the  Athenians? "^ 

TheHei-  Demostheues  was  the  representative  of  a 

oTphffi"^^  past  age.  He  still  found  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence ready  to  meet  him,  but  no  enduring 
determination ;  he  was  still  able  to  gather  round  him  men 
who  shared  his  sentiments;  but  the  number  of  the  fiuthful 
was  small  even  in  Athens,  and  outside  Athens  it  was  pre* 

«  Dem.  ZTliL  M. 
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cisely  in  the  most  populous  districts  of  Greek  inhabitants 
that  his  efforts  met  with  least  oppoeition.  *'  If/'  he  said, 
"  according  as  I  have  here  stood  at  my  post,  so  in  every 
Hellenic  town  there  had  been  only  a  single  person,  or 
rather  if  Thessaly  or  if  Arcadia  had  only  possessed  (me 
man  whose  sentiments  were  the  same  as  mine, — the  Hel- 
lenes would  have  remained  free  and  independent  both 
inside  and  outside  Thermopylae." 

That  which  gave  the  victory  to  Philip  was  therefore  the 
fact,  that  the  strength  of  the  people  had  come  to  be  re- 
laxed. No  moral  forces  of  resistance  had  survived ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  immense  advantages  which  Philip  had 
had  on  his  side  could  not  but  determine  the  result ;  the 
standing  army  could  not  but  gain  the  victory  over  the 
civic  militias,  the  one  consolidated  empire-state  over  the 
loosely-knit  confederacies,  the  monarchy  over  the  republics. 
Notwithstanding  this  absolute  superiority,  we  find  the 
victor  not  dealing  with  the  vanquished  according  to  his 
own  arbitrary  choice;  on  the  contrary,  he  follows  their 
native  traditions  with  the  utmost  precision,  and,  instead 
of  with  a  rough  hand  slitting  the  threads  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  history,  he  carefully  takes  them  up 
again.  The  ideas  which  the  Macedonian  appropriates  to 
himself  are  one  and  all  Hellenic 

Thus  it  was  a  usage  of  primitive  antiquity  among  the 
Hellenes,  that  those  tribes  and  states  which  sought  to  ac- 
quire a  power  of  primacy,  established  a  connexion  with 
the  national  sanctuaries,  took  these  under  their  protection, 
and,  by  offering  voluntary  homage  to  them,  gained  them 
over  to  their  own  interests.  It  was  thus  that  Polycrates 
and  Pisistratus  acted  towards  Delos,  and  the  LacedsBmo- 
nians  towards  Olyrapia.  But  the  highest  importance  of 
all  attached  to  Delphi.  Upon  their  connexion  with 
Delphi  was  founded  the  significance  which  the  Dorians 
acquired  for  the  history  of  Greece.  Athens,  Sparta, 
Thebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  427)  at  different  times  sought  to  attach 
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themselves  to  Delphi ;  after  them,  lason  of  Phene  (voL  iv. 
p.  470).  Into  the  same  course  of  policy  Philip  entered, 
taking  his  seat  at  the  "  common  hearth  "  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  becoming  the  master  of  the  house  in 
Hellas  and  acquiring  a  title  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the 
national  interests.  ^ 

In  his  measures  in  Peloponnesus  he  recurred  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  territory,  which  was  said  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  occasion  of  the  immigration  of  the  Heraclidae.  The 
new  Hellenic  League  against  Persia  was  concluded  on  the 
Isthmus  in  remembrance  of  the  League  of  Corinth  in  the 
times  of  Themistocles ;  and  the  entire  conception  of  the 
Persian  War  as  a  national  duty  was  of  course  an  idea  of 
the  Cimonic  age.  In  his  humiliation  of  Sparta,  Philip 
carried  out  that  for  which  Athens  and  Thebes  had  striven ; 
while  he  engaged  in  a  Spartan  line  of  policy,  when  he  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  of  Lysander  in  shaking  at  its  base 
the  power  of  resistance  in  the  states  by  means  of  his  par- 
tisans, and  in  placing  the  vanquished  under  Boards  of  Ten 
(p.  341) ;  and  again,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  he  broke  up  Boeotia  and 
proclaimed  the  autonomy  of  its  country  towns.  In 
Thessaly  he  recurred  to  the  institutions  of  the  Aleuadse. 
Thus  it  is  a  sheer  series  of  reminiscences  from  Greek 
history  which  reveals  itself  in  the  several  measures  of  Uie 
king. 

But  the  entire  position  assumed  by  him  towards  the 
Greeks  likewise  follows  their  ancient  traditions.  For 
among  all  the  forms  under  which  Greek  forces  of  popula- 
tion were  united  for  common  efforts,  none  had  proved 
more  effective  than  that  of  the  Hegemony.  The  direction 
of  a  smaller  or  larger  group  of  states  in  its  foreign  aflSurs, 
by  a  primary  State  called  to  the  task  by  virtue  of  its  su- 
perior power,  was,  since  the  Heroic  age,  accounted  the 
institution  most  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  nation,  and  alone  capable  of  forming  ai 
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against  all  foreign  powers,  without  prejudice  to  home  inde- 
pendence, an  authority,  which  corresponded  to  the  national 
ambition  and  to  the  desire  for  security  of  intercourse  and 
traffic.  It  is  true,  that  no  permanent  creation  was  ever 
successfully  accomplished,  but  the  striving  after  the  hono- 
rary right  of  the  Hegemony  became  the  most  potent  im- 
pulse towards  the  development  of  strength ;  it  constitutes 
the  most  essential  contents  of  Greek  history ;  it  conducted 
the  Spartans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Thebans  successively 
to  the  height  of  their  fame.  By  confining,  then,  his  royal 
government  to  the  lands  of  his  empire  proper,  while  among 
the  Hellenes  he  desired  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  chosen 
general  for  the  conduct  of  a  national  war,  Philip  in  the 
main  point  likewise  followed  tradition,  and  merely  as- 
sumed the  vacant  post  of  the  hegemon,  whom  the  nation 
could  not  spare. 

Thus  the  foreign  military  sovereign  clothed  j^^  j^^^^^. 
his  entire  policy  in  forms  which  he  borrowed  «ntruthAii- 
from  the  vanquished  people.  But  they  were 
in  truth  nothing  more  than  forms.  He  applied  them  with 
great  sagacity,  in  order  to  appease  the  Hellenes,  in  order 
to  have  their  resources  more  promptly  at  his  disposal,  and 
in  order  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  thorough  Hellene. 
But  the  small  respect  which  at  bottom  he  entertained  for 
that  which  was  most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  was 
shown  by  his  destruction  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Thrace 
and  Phocis.  If,  therefore,  already  in  the  associations  of 
states  under  Sparta  and  Athens  there  was  many  an  ele- 
meat  of  untruth,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  relations  received 
specious  names,  which  failed  actually  to  correspond  to  that 
upon  which  they  were  bestowed,  the  inner  untruth  was  in 
his  case  yet  far  greater.  The  common  compacts  were 
royal  ordinances,  the  confederates  were  vassals,  the  na- 
tional war,  for  which  the  nation  was  summoned  under 
arms,  as  if  eager  to  rush  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  warlike 
cravings,  was  at  the  time  a  thoroughly  unpopular  ide^ 
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The  hatred  of  the  Persians  had  long  vanished;  the  Great 
King  had  entered  into  the  most  intimate  international 
relations  with  the  Greeks;  he  had  recently  supported  the 
Attic  policy  (p.  404) ;  and  those  who  in  any  way  still  had 
national  interests  at  hearty  and  who  had  a  clear  inaghi 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  could  not  but  regard 
him  rather  as  an  ally  and  as  a  safeguard  for  the  liberty 
of  their  nation,  than  as  an  enemy.  Equally  little  could  a 
reasonable  Greek  seriously  think  of  a  liberation  of  the 
confederates  in  Asia  by  means  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In 
other  words,  the  entire  ''national "  idea  was  simply  a  ma^ 
for  the  king's  lust  of  conquest;  and  the  same  was  tbe  case 
with  the  Amphictyonic  institutions,  whereby  a  new  unity 
was  to  be  created  for  the  Greeks  on  the  sacred  basis  of  the 
most  ancient  system  of  law  which  had  obtained  among  the 
states.  For  in  point  of  fact  the  remnants  which  still 
existed  of  that  primitiye  union  among  the  Hellenes,  upon 
which  the  b^inniugs  of  their  history  rest,  the  solitary 
surviving  relic  of  a  common  bond,  was  only  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  in  order  to  break  up  the  nation  as  such,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  its  history. 

The  Hoi-  Universal  peace,  freedom  of  intercourse  by 

thelia?^^'  water  and  by  land,  perfect  security  for  all 
donian  do-      Greek  Communities  in  their  constitutions  and 

,  minioQ. 

in  their  territorial  possessions,  friendship  and 
alliance  between  all  the  states  leagued  against  the  heredi- 
tary enemy  of  the  nation, — such  was  the  form  under  which 
the  new  association  agreed  upon  at  Corinth  followed  the 
more  ancient  treaties  of  State.  But  it  differed  from  all 
previous  compacts  in  this:  that  the  primary  direction 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  power  which  stood  outside 
Greece,  and  which  was  to  such  a  degree  superior  to  all  the 
confederates  together,  that  as  against  it  there  could  be  no 
question  of  a  real  independence.  For  although  in  the 
first  instance  foreign  afiairs  only  were  at  issue,  yet  it  was 
manifest,  that  the  king  who  had  been  appointed  General 
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of  the  League  with  absolute  authority,  would  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  states  too  allow  nothing  contrary  to  his  interests 
If  he  desired  unconditionally  to  dispose  over  the  offensive 
and  defensive  forces  of  the  nation,  it  was  also  necessary 
i'or  him  to  be  thoroughly  assured  as  to  the  country  itself, 
to  control  the  routes  by  land  and  water,  and  the  harbors, 
in  it  For  this  reason  Philip  placed  Macedonian  garri- 
sons at  the  most  important  points,  in  Thebes,  Chalcis, 
Corinth  and  Ambracia ;  these  were  perfectly  sufficient  for 
holding  aU  Greece  in  bondage.  True,  the  entire  associa- 
tion had  only  been  agreed  upon  for  the  purposes  of  a  sin- 
gle war ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  extend 
this  war  as  he  thought  best  It  was  a  League-in-arms 
concluded  for  all  times ;  and  the  Greeks  once  and  for  ever 
renounced  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  for  purposes  of 
their  own  choice.  Any  act  of  recalcitrance  against  the 
commander-in-chief  was  a  criminal  offence  against  the 
sworn  treaty  of  the  League,  any  attempt  to  regain  inde- 
pendence of  movement  was  regarded  as  a  revolt,  as  was 
proved  by  the  doom  of  Thessaly  and  Thebes.  Service  in 
the  pay  of  Persia  was  likewise  made  penal  as  treason 
against  the  nation,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  be  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  Greek  resources,  upon  which  his 
power  was  essentially  based.  Thus,  Philip's  office  of 
conmiander-in-chief  of  itself  abolished  the  state-autonomy 
and  the  personal  liberty  of  the  Greeks  in  the  most  materi- 
al points. 

But,  fiirthermore,  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  national 
peace.  In  other  words,  every  description  of  wrong  which 
endangered  it,  all  internal  disturbances  and  party-feuds 
which  diminished  the  guarantees  for  the  secure  endurance 
of  the  treaties, — the  distribution  of  land,  the  extinction  of 
debts,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  other  radical 
changes,  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil and  to  infliction  of  punishment  by  the  Head  of  the 
League.    Any  community,  from  which  a  violation  of  the 
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peace  proceeded,  was  to  be  excluded  from  ihat  participa- 
tion in  the  League  which  was  the  sole  basis  of  its  own  au- 
tonomy. As  a  warning  against  all  attempts  at  revolt,  the 
cities  destroyed  by  Philip  were  to  remain  in  ruins  for  all 
times.  The  considerate  measures  of  the  king,  in  particu- 
lar those  towards  Athens,  whose  harbor  no  Macedonian 
ship  of  war  was  to  enter,  were  restrictions  imposed  upon 
himself  by  the  holder  of  supreme  authority,  so  long  as 
they  seemed  advantageous  for  his  purposes.  Acts  of  in- 
terference by  force  in  the  life  of  the  states  could  not  &il 
to  occur ;  for  the  nice  boundary-line  between  the  absolute 
monarchy,  which  prevailed  on  the  further  side  of  Thermo- 
pylse,  and  the  H^emony  in  Greece,  was  not  permanently 
tenable. 

The  real  character  of  the  new  relations  of  course  only 
asserted  itself  gradually.  With  respect  to  the  levy  of 
troops,  Philip  seems  likewise  to  have  proceeded  with  great 
considerateness.  And  in  truth  it  could  not  but  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  interest  of  the  king,  that  the  advent  of 
his  rule  was  hailed  as  the  banning  of  better  days,  and  that 
a  feeling  of  security,  which  had  long  been  missed,  came  to 
prevail,  that  prosperity  rose,  that  the  cities  revived,  and 
confidence  returned.  The  gains  of  Greece  redounded  to 
the  advantage  of  Philip ;  and  his  authority  necessarily 
best  established  itself,  in  proportion  as  men  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  belief  that  civic  life  would  continue  to  move  un- 
disturbed in  the  ancient  lines.* 

^  ThH  contents  of  the  first  compact,  valid  as  ptihHc  law  («oiH)  ctpifny  coi 
avfifiaxia\  l)etwecn  Macedonia  and  Hellas,  are  only  Icnown  to  ns  from  its 
renewal  by  Alexander  (01.  cxi.  1,  b.  o.  336),  and  those  new  treaties  only  Irom 
the  oration  vtpi  rS>v  wp!tn  'AX^^avBpov  wyBtiKitv  (*  Dom.'  XTiL),  the  author  oi 
which  demonstrates  all  the  violations  of  them  which  had  ocoorred  on  the 
part  ot  Macedonia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  document  stood  the  words 
iKrv04oOv%  «ol  avrovofiovf  eWi  rovf 'EAAiyraf,  I  8.  The  king  is  orpeTifjr^?  avrc^- 
Kpdrtap;  the  Synedrium  (ot  ^iri  rjj  jcoi»Tr  ^vAa«}j  rrrayfiit^t.)  provides,  bmtf  iw 
raFf  icoiMKrovffaif  iroA«n  r^  cip^nff  fu  ylyrtvnu  Bayarot  «al  ^tryeu  vopA  ro^ 
KctM<*'Ovv  ratf  w6\t<ri  i^/xovf  firiSi  xPVf"-^'*^*'  Sq/xn^cc  ^1)^  Y^  ApouSaa^tol  fiqU 
Xpt^v  avoKonai  ftiiii  6ov\m»  ^ireAev^epttKreif  iiri  rcMTCpurMV^  i  15«  As  tO  the 
Federal  matricuta:  Diod.  xvi.  89;  Justin,  ix.  6. 
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In  Athens  the  national  party  rcmaine<l  at  the  helm. 
Hyperides  defended  himself  against  Aristogiton,  on  ac- 
count of  the  laws  proposed  by  him  (p.  463)  granting  their 
revolutionary  character,  but  excusing  himself  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  "  Not  I,"  he  said,  "  but  the 
battle  of  Chseronea  gave  those  laws ; "  and  the  civic  as- 
sembly acquitted  him.  Nine  months  after  the  battle,  the 
Athenians  in  a  public  document  proclaimed  the  praises 
of  two  Acamanians,  Phormio  and  Carphinas,  who,  mind- 
fiil  of  the  ancient  friendship  of  their  people  towards 
Athens,  had  in  the  last  conflict  also  readily  supported  her 
in  company  with  their  adherents ;  and  they  bestowed 
upon  these  men  the  franchise  of  the  city.  Shortly  before 
they  had  likewise  publicly  honored  the  population  of 
Tenedos,  the  most  faithful  of  their  allies  in  the  islands. 
After  the  terrible  agitation  of  the  times  of  war,  and  the 
excessive  efforts  called  forth  by  the  administration  of 
Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  drew  breath  again,  and, 
leisure  having  at  last  been  restored  to  them,  turned  their 
attention  to  municipal  aflairs.  In  dealing  with  these, 
Athens  had  the  special  good  fortune  of  possessing  in  Ly- 
curgus  a  man  who  with  incomparable  skill  reduced  the 
finances  of  the  city  to  order,  and  expended  the  increased 
revenues  in  the  noblest  way.  He  contrived  to  raise  the 
annual  income  to  1,200  talents  (£292,500) ;  he  provided 
for  the  building  of  the  walls,  and  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  ships  of  war  to  four  hundred.  The  construction  of 
the  ship-sheds  was  resumed ;  the  arsenal  and  magazine  of 
arms  were  completed.  He  finished  the  Theatre  of  Diony- 
sus, and  built  the  Stadium  on  the  Uissus,  the  Odeum  and 
the  Gymnasium  in  the  Lyceum.  Since  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles the  external  wants  of  Athens  had  not  been  provided 
for  so  connectedly  or  in  such  a  spirit  of  grandeur.  Since 
the  city  was  unable  to  pursue  any  policy  of  her  own,  this 
was  the  sole  method  left  for  maintaining  her  honor  and 
fostering  the  remembrance  of  the  past.     In  the  citadel  too 

21* 
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were  placed  dedicatory  gifts,  which  had  been  vowed  in 
consequence  of  the  events  which  had  promised  success  in 
the  da3rs  before  the  de^t,  and  monuments  in  honor  of 
the  brave,  who  were  publicly  extolled  for  their  worthy 
bearing.  Indeed,  even  the  Thebans  in  spite  of  their  deep 
humiliation  erected  a  stately  monument  on  the  battle-field 
of  Chseronea,  the  colossal  ms^ble  figure  of  a  lion,  who  sit- 
ting erect  guarded  the  tombs  of  the  citizens  slain  in  the 
fight,  and  proclaimed  their  heroic  courage  to  the  coming 
generations.* 

Thus  the  sense  for  the  Noble  and  the  Beautiful  con- 
tinued to  live  among  the  Hellenes  even  after  the  loss  of 
their  liberty,  and  afforded  them  a  consolation  for  their  for- 
feiture of  possessions,  without  which  they  would  in  former 
times  have  deemed  life  unendurable.  No  compensation 
was  received  for  what  had  been  lost ;  the  Greek  communi- 
ties were  not  admitted  into  a  larger  whole,  in  order  to 
commence  a  new  life  as  members  of  it,  aftier  the  strengtii 
of  the  life  carried  on  in  each  of  the  Greek  communities  by 
itself  had  been  exhausted  in  them ;  nor  again  was  it  their 
lot  to  find  themselves  jointiy  constituting  a  single  body. 
On  the  contrary,  the  states  of  secondary  importance  and 
the  petty  states  remained  unchanged,  each  in  its  self- 
secluded  course  of  exbtence,  hostile  and  full  of  suspicion 
against  one  another,  and  at  home  abounding  in  discord 
and  party-feuds.  The  lofty  aims,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
the  states  and  parties  had  temporarily  united,  no  longer 
existed ;  all  ideal  tendencies  fell  into  the  background ; 
the  interests  became  more  and  more  narrowed ;  in  shorty 

*  Hyperides  c  Arittog. :  ViL  X  Oral,  840.  Decree  in  fiiTour  of  Phormio  and 
Carphinot  (/Soi^q-ovrtv  iieri.  SvvdtJit**^^  perhaps  at  Ch«ronea):  Kirchhoff  in 
M<maUb«rickt6  der  K.  PrtvM.  Ahad.  der  WimeHtch.^  1856, 115.  Decree  in  honor  of 
TenedoB.  KOhler  in  BvXUtt,  ddT  IntL,  1866, 104.— Concerning  the  public  labors 
of  Hyperides  we  now  possess  a  whole  series  of  original  documents :  cf.  Bm^ 
met,  i.  313;  PhUokffuaj  xzi?.  83;  Htrmea,  ii.  25.— Dedicatory  gifts  in  the  Aero 
polis :  MfmattberichU  der  Prevtt.  Akad.^  1863,  9.— As  to  the  lion  of  Ch«eironeft: 
Gtfttling,  GfM.  AbhanOhmgeny  i.  118;  Welcker,  11  Imiu  di  Ck.  in  JUomhm.  «d  Am^ 
1866  i  AiUDenkm.,y.tL 
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all  the  grand  aspects  of  the  Greek  city-republics  were 
lost,  while  the  weak  points  and  disadvantages  were  main- 
tained,  and  became  more  and  more  perceptible.  The  pro- 
tectorship of  a  foreign  king,  who  arbitrarily  dispensed 
considerate  grace  or  pitiless  severity  to  the  subject  states, 
encouraged  among  them  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  which 
served  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  security  of  his  dominion, 
and  brought  with  it  no  blessing  in  any  direction.  Indi- 
vidual Hellenes  found  opportunities  for  most  abundantly 
satisfying  their  ambition ;  but  they  were  hereby  estranged 
from  the  fatherland.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  which  had 
from  of  old  found  a  home  in  the  Arcadian  cantons,  and  had 
developed  itself  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  since  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  extended  itself  further  and  fur- 
ther, and  took  away  from  the  country  its  most  efficient  sons. 
The  talents,  the  culture,  the  still  abundant  internal  re- 
sources of  the  Hellenes,  the  Macedonian  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate and  turn  to  account ;  he  did  homage  to  the  glory  of 
their  past ;  he  flattered  their  vanity;  but  for  the  Hellenes 
themselves,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  had  no  heart. 
The  patriots  he  hated  as  irreconcilable  enemies;  the 
traitors,  who  had  delivered  the  land  into  his  hands,  he  de- 
spised. Although  he  owed  everything  that  he  gained  to 
the  Greeks,  although  they  were  indispensable  to  him  for 
his  ulterior  purposes,  yet  he  only  made  them  serve  his 
dynastic  ambition,  without  conceding  to  the  nation  an  in- 
dependent share  in  his  glory,  or  thinking  of  a  new  eleva- 
tion of  the  Hellenes  in  the  united  body  of  his  empire. 
The  entrance  of  Greece  into  the  Macedonian  dominion 
was  therefore  not  a  transition  into  a  new  era,  which  re- 
moved what  had  become  obsolete,  and  called  forth  new 
germs  of  development,  but  only  a  retrogression  and  a 
downfall.  Religious  faith  had  long  lost  its  strength; 
philosophic  thought  could  only  conduct  isolated  indi- 
viduals to  a  loflier  conception  of  the  tasks  of  humanity ; 
and  though  art  could  invest  the  localities  of  ancient  glory 
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with  a  consolatory  and  cheering  halo,  yet  it  was  unable  to 
offer  any  moral  anchorage  to  the  civic  communitiea.  The 
one  kind  of  impulses  still  operating  in  the  Greek  nation, 
to  overcome  the  love  of  self  and  to  awaken  a  devotion  to 
higher  aims,  lay  in  the  communal  feeling,  in  the  attach- 
ment to  the  city  and  &ktherland,  in  the  fidelity  to  law  and 
usage,  in  the  piety  towards  past  generations,  in  the  love 
of  liberty.  Whatsoever  movements  of  high-minded  senti- 
ment had  found  expression  in  the  immediate  past,  had 
their  roots  in  the  consciousness  of  state-life.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  this  ground  been  taken  away  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  nation,  no  sooner  had  its  &therland  been 
annihilated,  and  its  commuual  life  reduced  to  barrenness, 
than  as  a^necessary  consequence  the  virtues  too  decayed, 
which  still  survived  from  the  ancient  times.  For  tiiis 
••«;ason  the  Macedonian  dominion  had  an  altogether  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  Greeks.  External  prosperity 
und  the  comfortable  ease  of  the  life  of  petty  citizens  were 
the  objects  which  the  multitude  sought  to  procure  for  it- 
self.    All  higher  impulses  faded  away  more  and  more. 

^j^^  The  men  of  eminence  had  long  ago  made 

«)nt?nucd  themsclvcs  independent  of  local  influences,  and 
^livoin         had  striven  after  an  ideal  Hellenism,  which 

Science.  ' 

was  elevated  above  the  distractions  of  tribes 
and  states.  This  we  perceive  most  clearly  in  the  example 
of  the  great  Theban  statesman  (vol.  iv.  p.  623) ;  and  Iso- 
crates  accounted  it  the  highest  glory  of  the  Hellenes,  that 
their  name  signified  not  so  much  a  nationality,  as  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  culture, — ^not  so  much  a  physical,  as  an 
intellectual  agreement  The  intellectual  movement  had 
since  the  times  of  Socrates  more  and  more  severed  itself 
from  public  life;  in  proportion  as  civic  interests  grew 
narrower  and  shallower,  the  impulse  of  the  Hellenes 
towards  knowledge  unfolded  itself  more  abundantly ;  and 
the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  now  extended  with  greater 
energy  than  ever  into  wider  fields  and  penetrated  into 
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further  depths,  nowhere  allowing  itself  re^t,  and  compre- 
hending in  its  grasp  things  human  and  things  divine.  All 
the  subjects  of  mediation  were  mastered ;  all  were  made 
to  yield  a  fertile  system  of  contemplation  and  the  cor- 
responding method ;  the  results  of  earlier  labors  were  care- 
fully turned  to  account,  and  the  tendencies  which  had 
hitherto  remained  apart  were  most  happily  united.  The 
Socratic  inquiry  and  those  various  studies  to  which  the 
Sophists  had  given  the  first  impulse,  as  well  as  the  labors 
of  a  Eudoxus,  a  Democritus  and  others, — all  were  now 
combined ;  ethical  speculation,  physical  inquiry,  and  his- 
torical information  were  united.  Thus  was  ^^^^041^ 
formed  a  new,  universal  Science;  and  Athens, 
deprived  of  her  temporal  importance,  was  consecrated 
anew,  when  Aristotle  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Ch»ro- 
nea  founded  there  the  school  from  which  proceeded  the 
consummation  of  Hellenic  knowledge. 

More  clearly  than  Plato,  he  perceived  the  incapacity 
of  the  Hellenic  civic  states  for  a  continued  life;  he  judged 
with  severity  all  their  weak  points  and  the  evils  under 
which  they  suffered,  in  particular  the  excrescences  of 
democracy,  which  in  such  a  State  as  Athens  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  wise  and  reflecting  to  take  an  effective 
part  in  public  life.  But  he  stood  in  no  attitude  of  in^ 
difference  or  hostility  towards  the  history  of  his  nation, 
nor  did  he  abandon  his  belief  in  it,  since  it  had  ceased  to 
be  that  nation  which  determined  the  destinies  of  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  remained  to  his  eyes  the  chosen 
people,  the  people  of  the  future,  which  would  now  for  the 
first  time  attain  to  asserting  in  fiill  measure  the  gifts  which 
distinguished  it  before  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  For 
the  nations  of  the  North,  he  says,  are  brave,  but  they  lack 
the  impulse  towards  perfect  knowledge  and  the  sense  of 
art,  therefore  they  are  well  adapted  for  maintaining  their 
independence,  but  they  have  no  mission  for  the  formation 
of  states,  and  are  incapable  of  ruling  over  other  nations. 
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The  Asiatics  have  natural  gifts  for  the  acquisitioii  of 
knowledge  and  for  art,  but  they  lack  braveiy  of  ^uiit; 
they  are  therefore  not  suited  fer  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence, and  sink  into  servitude.  The  raoe  of  the  Hel- 
lenes alone  combines  valor  with  the  sense  for  art  and 
science;  it  is  therefore  created  for  liberty;  it  has  de- 
veloped the  best  of  civil  institutions ;  and  its  mission  is  to 
rule  over  all  nations,  when  it  is  itself  united  as  a  State.* 

In  such  a  world-empire  Aristotle  could  believe,  so  long 
as  the  person  of  Alexander  allowed  him  to  hope,  that  thb 
prince  would  be  a  truly  Hellenic  king,  and  would  realize 
the  ideal  of  monarchy,  which  had  for  a  long  time  floated 
before  the  minds  of  so  many  Hellenes.  But  in  truth  it 
was  only  an  intellectual  supreme  authority,  which  the 
Greek  nation  gained  as  towards  other  nations ;  and  this 
world-empire,  which  it  actually  achieved,  it  owes  to 
Aristotle  even  more  than  to  his  pupil. 

Through  Aristotle  philosophy  likewise  entered  into  the 
most  intimate  relation  towards  the  history  of  his  nation,  in 

Scientific  Proposing  to  itself  the  task  of  scientifically 
G^^°'**'  treating  the  totality  of  the  contents  of  that 
Watory.  history.    Documents  were  collected,  the  con- 

stitutions examined  and  compared  with  one  another,  their 
advantages  and  defects,  their  transitions  and  degenera- 
tions observed.  As  the  physiologist  uses  for  Ids  studies 
the  body  from  which  the  soul  has  fled,  so  the  philosopher 
employed  for  his  the  states  of  which  the  development  was 
at  an  end,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  vital  conditions  of  a 
healthy  organism,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  its  decay. 
Literature  and  Art  were  likewise  conceived  of  as  a  whole 
in  their  historical  development;  the  biographies  of  the 
statesmen  were  written ;  and  from  the  recent  experiences 
inquiry  mounted  back  to  the  most  ancient  traditions. 

Thus  there  unfolded    itself  among    the    Greeks    an 

•  AriBtot  FiriU.  1327*  (p.  105^  S8> 
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abundant  science,  the  subject  of  which  was  their  own 
civilization;  and  although  only  comparatively  few  took 
part  in  these  labors,  yet  they  indicate  the  character  of  the 
age  which  ensued  upon  the  down&U  of  independence;  and 
at  this  stage  too  the  organic  development  of  the  Hellenes 
becomes  vividly  manifest  to  us,  when  we  see  how  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  after  the  exhaustion  of  its  formative 
power  and  after  the  completion  of  its  practical  tasks  in 
the  domain  of  politics,  hereupon  at  once  applies  itself  with 
full  energy,  learning  to  understand  the  past  connectedly 
by  means  of  scientific  study,  and  as  it  were  to  bring  home 
the  harvest  of  the  fruits,  which  had  ripened  for  the  know- 
ledge of  human  things  in  the  now  completed  circle  of  de- 
velopment Thus  the  spirit  of  the  people  which  had 
grown  strong  in,  and  with,  political  life,  now  continued 
ite  activity  outside  it  and  free  fr^m  all  local  bounds,  and 
attested  its  unbroken  vigor. 

True,  the  vitality  of  the  states  themselves  was  not  yet 
extinct,  nor  the  resources  of  population  all  spent;  in 
several  regions,  as  in  the  districts  of  the  Achdous  and  in 
Arcadia,  they  had  not  even  yet  arrived  at  a  full  develop- 
ment Even  the  states  which  were  most  ex-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
hausted  continued  to  live  on  afler  their  fashion.  ^^^  ^"^la- 
Sparta  now  as  before  insisted  upon  her  rights  qJ^^o*^^^** 
of  primacy.  In  Athens  the  old  parties  main- 
tained themselves.  New  attempts  were  dared,  in  order  to 
recover  freedom  of  action ;  endeavors  were  even  made  for 
new  formations  of  states,  in  order  to  unite  after  an  expedi- 
ent fashion  the  dwindled  forces  of  the  nation.  But  all 
these  uprisings  were  merely  interruptions  of  the  dominion 
of  the  foreigner.  The  uprising  of  Athens  under  Demos- 
thenes was  the  last  great  deed  of  free  Greece ;  and  with 
the  Peace  of  Demades  her  connected  history  is  at  an  end. 
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Aboe,  the  urade  of,  ia  Fhocis  ii.  19. 

Abas,  the  soothsayer,  I  v.  170. 

Abdc.-a,  ii.i47i  a«6f  ^-  «3  i  ta*«>  W  Fhffip, 

V.  965. 
Abrocomas  abandons  Syria,  ir.  187. 
Abydus,  L  438 :   (bundsUion  ot  11.  119 ; 

sack  o<^  by  Daurises,  aor;  defection 

of,  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  493 ;    two 

battles  at,  494 ;  under  a  Spaitan  Har-f 

most,  ir.  Z7. 
Academy,    the,   at    Athena,  1. 393 ;    U. 

614. 
Acanthus,  foundation  of,  1.458.4^;  iii. 

181. 
Acamania,  iU.  3,  6a ;  composed  of  inde- 

]}endent  conununides,  77 ;   one  of  the 
•  scenes  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  kot, 

iv.  364 ;  Agesilaus  in,  365  ;  envoys  ot 

Thebes  in.  426. 
Achacans,  the,  i.  K04;  in  Phthiotk^  105, 

III. 
Achxus,  son  of  ApoHo,  i.  104. 
— — — ,  satyr-dramat  of,  iv.  88. 
Achala,  Athenian  expedition  to,  ii.  443 ; 

in  omfltct  with  Acamanla,  iv.  264 ;  the 

coast  towns  of^  487. 
Achamae,  the  victory   of  Thrasybulus 

near,  iv.  46. 
Achelmis,  river,!.  290. 
Achilles,  the  first  genuine  Hellene,  i.  40. 
Achradina,  the  city  quartets  of,  iii.  954. 
Aeons,  rules  over  E^pt,  iv.  993. 
Acrse,  foundation  oC  iu  Ortygia,  I.  468 ; 

the  fights  at  the  hill  of,  iii.  404. 
Acragas,  foundation  of,  1.  475,  499 ;  his- 
tory of,  tit.  225 ;    remains    neutral    in 

the  Sicilian  war,  374  ;  destroyed,  413. 
Acroceraunian  promontory,  the^  iii.  6. 
Acrocorinth,  the  gorge  o^  iv.240. 
Acropolis  of  Athens,   tne,  L3Z8;   de- 
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•troTedbythePefslans,H.'w>:  rehafk 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  618,  M^f .;  its 
central  maniificence,  637. 

Ac  lum.  naval  battle  or,  iii.  8. 

Adimincus,  the  archonship  of,  U.^. 

of  Corinth,  ft.  319. 

son  c  "         * 


ortntn,  it  31a. 

of  Leucolopbidea,  ap- 

>  iii-  5M>  550;  his  life 


M»nt\ 


pointed  general, 
spared,  553. 

Adonic,  Syrian  divinity^  Iv.Ba. 

Admetus,  king  of  the  MolossI,  entertains 
Themistocles,  H.  105. 

Adramytes  founds  Xdnmjrteum.  li.  129. 

Adratius,  myth  of,  i.  S76,  s8o ;  his  me- 
mory celebrated,  ii.  574. 

JEAcei,  Tyrant  in  Samo<,  Ii.  180. 

iEacidae.  the  sacred  figures  of  the, 
brought  to  Sfl'p"*^   firom  JE^buL,  lU 

ntis.  Atdo  tribe,  It.  248. 

JEgae,  Ii.  z88 ;  foundation  of,  ▼.  35. 

.£galeus.  Mount,  ii.  325. 

iE^ean,  the,  converted  into  a  Greek 
island  sea,  L  43a;  its  character,  iS  : 
ii.  z. 

^gialeans,  the,  t.  277 ;  called  Arek^lai 
by  Clisthenes,  280. 

.Agicoreus.  s:n  of  Ion,  1.  336. 

/Egimius,  {{.95. 

.£iina,  ii  87 ;  bronze  founding  In,  88 ; 
the  colleges  of  T%€ori  In^  103 ;  as  a 
maritime  pow«r.  227 ;  its  disputes 
with  Athene,  228 ;  temple  of  Auicne 
in,  ib.',  allied  with  Theben,  229 ;  offers 
homage  to  Persia,  H.'.  feud  between, 
and  Athens,  26  > ;  revolt  in,  ib. ;  slave 
popul  tion  in,  386 :  jealous  of  Corinth, 
293  ;  the  struggle  for,  433 ;  ihe  f  !1  of, 
436;  complaints  of,  iii.  18;  the  knds 
of,  di«trilnited  among  Attic  citizens, 
62 ;  return  of  its  Inhabitants,  56c,  iv. 
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AciaetaiM.  the.  U.  87,  170,  S39,  396 ; 
tneir  tndmg  places,  taj ;  iheir  victory 
orer  the  Samiant,  338  ;  send  Leoty- 
chides  to  Athens,  aja;  receive  the 
priss  of  valor  after  Salamis,  3^; 
transported  to  the  Pdoponnesian 
coasu,  iii.  63 ;  at  Cynuria,  X69. 

^gon,  i.  a/i. 

iE^potami,  iii.  549 ;  battle  of,  559. 

Aeixnnestua.ii.  34o>  343* 

Acinams,  the,  I.  41c 

iCnesidcmus,  iii.  aiO,  taft. 

AoUuiiSythc,  establish  a  new  BoeoCia, 
i.  xao:  Inorant  of  navigation  at  Cyme, 
434 :  jeuoas  of  the  lonians  of  Att:ca, 
i  I.  106 ;  in  Boeotia,  iv.  351. 

.^lic  Gredc,  i.  36. 

bolide,  the,  I.  X04. 

^)lo-Achj6an  mirradoo.  i.  139. 

Aolis,  becomes  Theasaly,  i.  iso;  con- 
quest pf,  145. 

iE  jytid«,  the,  i.  179. 

M  chines  despatd^d  to  Sparta  by  the 
Knights,  iv.  «4. 

— — ,   son  of   Lyaanias,  publishes 

Socratic  dialogues,  v.  156. 

,  s  n  of  Atromettvi,  v.  30a; 
keeps  a  school  at  Athens,  ih-:  A.  and 
Eubulus,  303;  in  Peloponnesus,  30^ : 
at  Fella,  309 ;  speaks  in  the  assembly 
at  Athens,  314 ;  at  Delphi,  337;  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes,  363 :  resump- 
tion cf  the  indictment  Ji  /aUa  Ug»- 
twM4  against  367,  *tgq.:  acquitted, 
370;  elected  a  Pylagorh^  435;  iC 
and  the  Amphisseans,  436 ;  takes  the 
lc»dins  part  at  Aihens,  417. 

iEschylides,  a  sy  ophant.lv.  36,31. 

^schylus,  s-n of  Euphoiion,  ii.  3z ;  his 
/Vr**,  390,  581 ;  Ortiita,  436,  584 ; 
Phineu*^  581;  Glamtu,  id.:  EMmU' 
nitUs,  583 ;  calls  himself  a  pupil  of 
D  menter,  577 ;  J£..  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  tragedy,  ih.\  the  poetry  ot^ 
579;  JR.  and  Sophoclei,  *aa,  **q^.i 
death  of.  ib.:  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  iii. 
a^a ;  his  Womtn  ^ifyEtna,  ib  :  Pers^, 
ii.:  die  descendants  and  successors  of, 
iv.  89. 

.^simus,  iv.  6k. 

iE'tymnetx.  Uie  i.  a66. 

/Ethiopia,  ii.  549* 

^Ethiopians,  the.  ii.  377. 

iEtna,  Mount,  the  G  cck  myth  concern 
ing,  I.  465;  iii  951. 

,  town  of,  founded  by  Hiero,  iii. 
a4o;  attacked  by  the  Syracusans, 
36t ;  comes  to  an  end.  36a. 

iEtolia,  envoys  of,  Thebes  in,  iv.  436. 

/Etolians,  the,  iii.  148. 

iExoone,  the  deme  of^  ▼.  ixo. 

Agamedea,  ii.  71. 

Agamemnon,  i.  xzo. 

Aiariste,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  I.  384 ; 
her  suitors,  ib ;  marries  Megadct, 
the  Athenian.  286. 

,  wife  of  Xanthippus,  ii.  957. 

Agatharcbus  cultivates  scen»^nting, 
U.579;  W.  330. 


Agathinos,  iv.  357. 

Agathon.  tragic  poet,  fiL  557,  hr.  9a, 
9*qg.l  nis  AtUkss,  90 ;  his  EmboHma, 
9*»  V.  38. 

A^eladas,  sculptcr  in  bronae  at  Argos, 
iL  6^1 ;  his  school,  603. 

Agesandridas,  UL  484;  his  fleet  de> 
stroycd,  ^04. 

Agesilaus,  birth  ci,  iv.  axo;  and  Ly- 
Sander,  ib.,  becomes  king;  of  Sparta, 
az3 ;  at  Anils,  933 ;  in  Ionia.,  234 : 
acknowledged  commander-in-chief  ot 
the  army,  ib^  enters  upon  his  cam- 
337;  at  Ephesus,  ^.:  his 
campaign,  938;  victorions  at 
the  Pactolus,  ib.;  as  nanarch,  331 ; 
his  new  pla^s,  331 ;  hi  i  return,  945 ; 
his  march,  349;  at  Coronea.  350; 
at  Delphi,  35X ;  takes  Lecngum, 
960 ;  in  PirsBum,  961  srgf.:  in  Acair- 
nania,  964;  A.  an  I  AgesipoUs,  331, 
*cqa.:  the  political  system  o£  345; 
dcxiines  the  command  against  Tneocs, 
377;    in  Bcrotia,  38s;    dedares  war 

S;ain8t  Thebes,  410;  humiliated  by 
e  Mantineans,  437 ;  in  Arcadia,  446 ; 
saves  Sparta,  450,  teqq.:  helps  to 
save  Spar  a  a  second  time,  504. 

Asesipohs,  kirg,  succeeds  rau 
iv.  949;  invades  Argolis,  966;  effects 
the  Bid  of  Mantinea,  33X  ;  demands 
the  punishment  of  rbcebidas,  33S9 
338 ;  his  death,  343. 

Agiadae,  the,  i.  904. 

Agis,  kins,  invades  Attica,  iii.  155,  434 ; 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  3x0 ;  the 
Spartans  under,  417;  winter  cam- 
paigns of,  431;  bcnire  Athens,  484, 
561. 

^— ,  king.  iv.  904 ;  invades  Ells,  906, 
seqq.:  hu  death,  3ro. 

— -,  king,  son  of  Aichidamm,  ▼. 
464* 

A^ophon.  painter,  the  fiuher  of  Poly- 
ftnotus,  it.  517. 

Agoracritus,  sculptor,  ii.  638 ;  iH.  45. 

Agoran*  mi,  the,  ii.  364. 

Agoratus,  iiU  c^;  iv.  97,  6x. 

Agron,  son  of  Ninus,  ii.  X15. 

Agylla  (Caere),  ii.  xoa  ;  chief  settlement 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  lit  937. 

Agyrrhius,  orator  at  Athena,  iv.  936, 
997. 

,  Athenian  demagogue,  ▼.  88. 

Albania,  v.  17. 

Alcaeus,  ii.  9! 


Alcamenes, 


les.  king  of  Sparta,  L  ^] 
,  Tyrant  of  Acragas,  ill 


»4. 
iL9a6. 


Alcander,  tyrant  of  Acragas,  iii.  9a6. 

Alcetas  cH  Epirus,  iv.  468. 

,  heir  to  the  Ma  ed'«nian  throng 
V.  31. 

Alcibiades,  son  of  Oinias,  iii.  997 ;  Us 
youth,  998;  A.  and  Socrates,  sm, 
itqq.:  his  political  attitude,  309 ;  ms 
plans  of  war  operations,  y>5,  Jtfff .; 
challenge  between,  and  Nicias,  31^; 
incnase  of  his  influence,  ^15;  ha 
fiarther  schemes,  3x0;  his  positioo  at 
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Athena,  327;  his  arrogance  uid  dit- 
pla^y  338,  *W'J  at  CMympia,  331 ;  his 
pobcy,  333 ;  nis  adversanea,  314 ;  his 
reply  Co  ^idas,  ^34 ;  accused  by  An- 
drooea,  353 ;  talu  from  Athens  with 
the  armada,  355:  his  plan  adopted, 
359 ;  auinmoaed  to  Athens,  460 ;  con- 
demnation of^  363  ;  the  vengeance  of, 
368;  escape  of,  -So;  in  Sparta,  38a, 
M^f ./  advises  the  Peloponnesians  to 
invade  Attica,  434  ;  in  Chios,  436;  at 


*eff.:  advises  the  Peloponnesians  to 
invade  Attica,  434  ;  inChic 
the  battle  of  Miletus,  443 ;  passes  to 
Tissaphemes,  446;  as  a  Persian 
grandee,  447;  utericHr  sdtemes  of, 
448 ;  his  demands  from  Athens,  458 ; 
re  ailed  by  the  army,  473 ;  at  Samo«, 
473 ;  as  the  preserver  of  Athens,  474 ; 
his  relations  with  Tissaphemes,  ^75  ; 
his  acdve  influence,  491 ;  his  cruises. 
49a;  at  Abydus,  401  •  seizure  ana 
escape  oi^  497 ;  at  tne  oattle  of  Cyzi- 
cns.  497 ;  levies  sound  dues  at  Chryso- 
perns,  50X ;  on  the  Hellespont,  504 ; 
commences  proceedings  against  Chal- 
cedoRi  595 ;  ^t  Sclymbria,  506 ;  at  By- 
zantium, 507 ;  his  return,  508 ;  at  the 
head  of  the  State,  510 ;  his  enemies  at 
Athens,  534  tegff.;  dismissed  from 
office,  528 :  estabi:shes  a  connexion 
with  the  Thracian  tribes,  551  ;  his 
counsel  refused  by  the  Athenians,  551, 
iv.  37 ;  his  relations  with  Phamabazus, 
a8;  proceedings  against,  a8;  his 
death,  39. 

Alcidamas  of  Elsea,  rhetorician,  v.  177 ; 
his  Messenian  Oration.  184. 

Alcidas,  sails  from  Gytheum  for  the 
iEgean,  iii.  1x5  ;  his  cowardice  and 
unskilfulness,  1x5;  anchors  near 
Ery three,  xi6;  his  timidity  and  flight, 
"7.  X38. 

Alcimenes,  party  •leader  at  Corinth,  iv. 
259- 

AlcmsBonidjB,  the,  i.  338 ;  their  banish- 
ment, 341 :  permitted  to  rettim  to 
Athens,  364 ;  in  exile,  397 ;  Acir  con- 
nexions with  Delphi,  to. 

Alcman,  lyric  poet,  ii.  97. 

Alcon  cMfEpints,  suitor  of  Agariste,!. 
386. 

Aletes,  the  Heraclide,  i.  388. 

Aleuadae,  the,  in  Thessaly,  11.  374 ; 
their  policy,  ib.;  their  court  at  Laris^a, 
274. 

Alexander  I.  (PhnhcUen),  Idnr  of  Mace- 
donia, ii.  189,  364,  v.  38 ;  subjects  the 
Thra  ian  tribes,  39;  removes  his 
capital  to  Pydna,  30 ;  his  message  to 
the  Greeks  at  Tempe,  ii.  304  ;  as  me- 
diator, 333;  sends  information  to  the 
Greeks  at  Plataeae,  338. 

— ^ n.,   king  of    Macedonia, 

slain  by  Ptolemasus,  iv.  475  ;  occupies 
Larisa  and  Crannon,  v.  43  ;  his  death, 
ib. 

— ,  brother  of  Olympias,  at 

the   Macedonian  court,  v.  381. 

,  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
donia, v.  451,  488. 

,  Tyrant  of  Phens,  murders 


54«; 
with 


Polyphon,  Iv.  47a;  marries  the 
daughter  of  Jason,  473 ;  allied  with 
Athens,  475 ;  fights  anizst  Pelopldas, 
501 ;  joins  tbe  tfosotlaji  confederacy, 
V.  100.^ 

Alexis,  comic  poet,  v.  aoo. 

Alphabet,  the  Attic,  iv.  ^4. 

Alpheus,  river,  treaty -pillar  on  the,  L 
348,  iv.  ao8 ;  valley  ot  the,  418. 

Alvatus,  of  Lydia.  his  war  against 
Miletus,  ii.  134 ;  hu  treaty  with  Mi- 
letus, X35  ;  his  years  oT  reign,  139  ; 
his  death,  X39. 

Amadociis,  Thradaa  prince,  ▼.  x  14, 064, 
36S. 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  I.  367 ;  state  of 
afiairs    in    Egvpt    under,  45a;    the 
Philhellenic  king,  ii.  xvf,  153, 
subdues  Cyprus,  154 ;  nis  war 
Persia,  X38. 

Ambracia,  adheres  to  Corinth,  HI.  5,  77, 
X50;  hundred  years'  peace  betwe*n, 
and  Arcanania,  xsx  ;  a  Maccdoni4.n 
garrison  in,  ib. 

Ambracian  Gulf,  the,  ill.  5 ;  end  of  the 
war  on,  X50. 

Ambron,  founder  of  Sinope,  i.  448. 

Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  ii.  ^9i8. 

Amiantvs,  suiter  of  Agariste,  1.  aSs. 

Aminoclcs,  of  Corinth,  builds  ships  at 
Samoa,  i.  393,  457. 

Amipsias,  the  Comasi^rff  Hi.  ^66. 

Ammon  (Zeus),  oracle  of,  in  Libya,  iv. 
169 ;  connexion  of  LysaiKler  with, 
f(5. 

Amompharetus,  11.  339. 

Amorges.  iii.  440;  delivered  up  to 
Tissapnemcs,  443. 

Amphictycny,  ass  ciations  named,  i.xai ; 
groups  ofpeoples  forming  the  Delphic, 
X36 ;  Its  statutes  and  influence,  xa8, 
tegg.;  the  Pelcponnesian,  359;  an 
Apolltne  A.  in  Delos,  ii.  163,  rn ;  a 
new  Delphic  formed  by  the  allies  of 
Thebes,  IV.  427, 

Amphictyonic  war,  the  new,  v.  430. 

Amphimnestus,  the  Epidaurian,  suitor 
of^  Agariste,  i.  28^. 


Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon,  foundation 
of  under  Pericles,  11.  537.  iii.  184; 
foil  of,  185 ;  besieged  by  Qeon,  903, 


•91 »  ▼.  51.  5x,;  A.  and  Athens,  52; 
negotiations  concerning,  54;  con- 
quered by  Philip,  56. 

Amphis.oa,  v.  426,  433. 

Amphitheus,  iv.  364. 

Amyclaeum,  the,  sculpture  In,  Ii.  77 ;  Hi. 
285. 

Amyntas,  Hi.  576. 

Amyntas  I ,  king  of  Macedonia,  ii.  188 ; 
iv.  Ji. 

■  III.  Invades  Thessaly,  iv.  473  ; 


-,  son  of  PhUip  I.  of  Macedonia, 


Amyris  of  Siris,  suitor  of  Agariste,  1. 
285. 

Amyrtaeus  continues  the  Egyptian  re- 
volt. »l.  446. 

AnacharJs,  i.  493. 
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Anscraoo  of  Tent  ttt  Athent, !.  394 ;  at 

the  curt  of  Polycntes,  ii.  166. 
Anactoriuoi,  iii.  s 
AnaphlystoB,  ▼.  143. 
Anapus,  riTer,  iiL  256,  404. 
AmuEagorM,  of  Gamnimg.  il.  470 ;  Ms 

doctnnes,  r^.;  tettleaat  Athtns,  47c; 
.  praaecutod,  ii*.  48 ;  quits  Atbens   mt 

Lanip«aan,  49 ;  hia  teachings,  iv-  8x. 
Anaxandrides,  comic  POCt»  t.  aoo,  300W 
Anaxibus  >▼•  X93  ;  >t  Bysantioiii,  194 ; 

fimure  of  hb  plan,  X96 ;  slain   Dear 

Abrdut,  s8x. 
Aaaxllas  reisn«  at  Lncri,  ii.  axa. 
Anaxllaut,  ui.  «37,  368;  his   fort  near 

ScyUjaum,  131. 
Anaxinuader,  tntroduoes  tabuhu*  maps 

of  the  eartn,  iL  50 ;  tcachea  philoso* 

phy,  466. 
Anaximenes,  ohiloaopherf  ii.  63,466. 
AnaxiauB  of  Oreti«  executed,  v.  40Z. 
Anaxis.  historian,  U.  530. 
Andania,  ancient  Messcnian  capita^  L 

Andoddes  negotiates  peace  with  Sparta, 
il.  45*. 

» an  oligarch,  ili.  3^8  ;  dio 
statement  of,  as  4o  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermje,  36a,  iv.  156;  head  of 
the  peace  party  at  Athens,  175;  baa- 
ikhed,  979 ;  as  an  CN^tor.  ▼.  180. 

Andreas  (Urthagoras)  of  Sicyoo,  i.  177. 

Androdea,  iii.  335;  openly  attacks 
Alcibiades,3S3. 

AndrocUdae,  the,  in  Messenia,  i.  232. 

Androd  das,  party  leader  at  Toabcs, 
iv.  361 ;  assassinated,  i6 

Androdamas,  of  Rhegium,  il.  107. 

Andronlcus,  actor,  ▼.  197. 

Andra,  Hellenic  oouncfl  of  war  at,  308 ; 
besieged,  353;  Attic  citisens  con- 
ductM  to,  534;  siege  of,  lit  595, 
538. 

Androtion  writes  his  Atikit  at  Megara, 
▼.185.845. 

AniuB,  **  son  of  Apollo,"  ii. ; 

AnnaU,  prie.^tly,  ii.  M- 

Anopsta,  the,  occapiml  by 

Antalddas,  at  Sardis,  It.  968;  propo- 
si  dons  of,  960,  *e^.;  commander-in- 
chief,  984 :  the  "  Peace  cf,"  985 ;  its 
significance,  988 ;  its  &lsity,  3x3;  its 
c  nsequences.  316,  *w.;  its  renewal, 
407,  te^f.;  suicide  of  A.,  484. 

Antenor,  represented  in  toe  painting  of 
the  De>phic  Lesche,  ii.  loa. 

Anthemus,  port-town  on  the  Thermaean 
Gulf,  V.  57. 

Anthesteria,  the.  It  549. 

Antilochus,  poet.  iv.  166. 

Antiochus,  sunk  with  his  vcssd  at  Ephor 


,19. 
r  Phodans,  il. 


808,  iii.  527. 
.hif 


listorian,  iii.  964. 


Anttmacnus,  iit.  44, 

,  V.  98. 

Antimenidas,  ii.  137. 

Antipater,  v.  311,  450. 

Anuphanes,   coipic  poet,  hr.    ^04;    v. 


ABtipBOD,  his  school  of  oratory,  i*.  569  • 
opp.«es  Aldbiadea,  iii.  338 ;  his  gn  at 
activity,  461 ;  his  speech,  4S8  .*  his 
deith,  4JB8. 

Antiphon,  the  caae  o(  ▼.  364 ;  his  death. 

An  isthenes  commands     expeditiaa   to 

Asia,  iii.  456. 

,   phBosopher,  ▼.  153;  his 

maxims  anid  teaching,  154. 
Anytus,   s*ntenced  to   uudshnieat,  iv. 

ao ;  at  Thebes,  44 ;  accnses  Socrates^ 

»58. 
Apatoria,  the.  iii.  541. 
AphobetiM,   brother  of   Asdiiiics,   v. 

Aphobos,  ffuardian  of  Demosthenes,  ▼. 
930 ;  iiKUcted,  935. 

Aphrwlite,  i.  6a ;  of  I^iphrs,  Ii.  155: 
tanctuaiy  of,  in  die  Pirmeus,  iv.  998, 
▼.•05. 

Apodectae,  die.  iL  530^ 

Apo'line,  Uie,  festivA  year,  IL  95.* 

Apollo,  worship  of,  i.  68 ;  in  Thessalr, 
xa9 ;  Amphictyon,  391 ;  worship  o^ 
at  Athens.  344;  under  Pisistratos, 
3^)a;  De/Mtnius^  479;  A.  the  on^ 
nator  of  Hdlenic  history,  ii.  a,  wfy..* 
the  worship  of,  14,  x6  ;  the  prophet 
of  the  Supreme  ZeiM,  13  ;  ^bvls  and 
prophets  in  connexion  with  the  wor- 
ship dT,  19 :  laurd  hut  of,  by  the 
watexa  of  Ca«actia,  ax;  as  prophet, 
36;  a^  god,  98:  b^omes  die  w^- 
lator  of  the  year,  99 ;  as  the  divine 
architect,  8x ;  influence  oT  92;  die 
music  art  of,  99 ;  temple  of,  at  De- 
lium,  iii.  X73 ;  &tatues  oL  ▼.  907. 

Apcdlodorus,   follower  of  Socrates,  iv. 


Phrynichus,  iU.  48X. 
— — — ,  son  cf  Pasion,  in  Sicily  as 

trie  arch,  ▼.  981 ;   bis  coiidemnadoo, 

id.  989. 
-^— —  conducts  an  auxiliary  ibroc 

to  Perinthus,  v.  406. 
ApoUonia.   i.    460;    fiaondaiioa  of,  fi. 

44 ;  embassy  from,  and  its  results,  iv. 

Apo.lonides,  banifthment  of,  ▼.  a68. 
Apsephion,  archm,  ii.  384- 

-,  the  law  ot,  v.  346. 


Arabia,  the  tribes  oi,  do  hcnnage  to 
Cambyses,  ii.  174. 

Aracus,  nauardi  at  Sparta,  Hi.  547. 

Arcadia,  i.  187 ;  popular  mov  ment  in, 
iv.  436;  cundidoa  of  438.*  the  na- 
tional r^ty  in,  4«) ;  tne  small  coo- 
muaicadoi  in  sWth-Wcstem  A., 
444 ;  takes  Pallana,  478 ;  quarrd  be- 
tween, and  Elis,  479 ;  defeated  by  the 
Spartans,  481 ;  the  p  otecting  powet 
of  Olympia,  49s ;  renounces  all  rightt 


at  Olympia,  498 ;  division  between  the 
parts  otj  503 1  Mks  lor  hdp  from 
Athens,  v.  104 ;  receives  the  territory 
on  'he  upper  Eurotas,  465. 
Arca.0,  i.  i^  :  his  reinaics  transported 
from  Msouiia  to  Mandnea,  U.  X04. 
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Arccsflas,  painter,  li.  6^. 
A'ch»sj.nactide«,  Heroic  fiunUy.  I.  498. 
Archelaus,  kins  of  Macedonia,  iii.  556, 
V.  37,  t*qq.\  nu  death,  39. 

-,  step  brother  of  Perdiccas 


II.,  vserts  his  claim  to  the  Mactdo- 

dian  throne,  v.  45. 
Archeptolemi's,    s-'n  of    Hippodamas, 

iii.  46s> ;  his  trial,  488. 
Archestratus,  iii.  539. 
Archias  falls  at  the  siege  of  SamoA,  H. 


X69. 


■,  oligarch,  !▼.  j 


,      _       I,  •▼.360. 

Arcfaidamus,  kiog  of  Sparta,  ii.  400. 

,  king  of  Sp«ut4.  iii.  a«,  3a  , 
assumes  the  command  of  the  Prlopoo- 
nesian  troops  at  th  •  Isthmus^  56 ;  in 
Attica,  58,  teqq.\  quits  the  Atbc  teiri- 
tory,  61 ;  advances  for  the  third  time 
upon  At  ica,  108 ;  behiq(es  i'latss, 
XIX,  itqq.\  death  cf,  115. 

■  '     ■  *  son  of  Agesi'aus,  It.  434 ; 

gains  the  "  teailess  victory,"  ^80 ; 
helps  to  save  Sparta,  505 ;  his  ena,  v. 
464. 

Archilochus,  the  songs  of,  i.  479. 

Archinus,  as  an  associate  of  Thrmsy- 
bulus  at  Theb  s,  iv.  44 ;  the  law  of, 
65,  >53- 

Architecture  of  the  Heroic  age,  i.  153  j 
Doric  style  of,  U.  7a ;  Ionic  style  o<, 
73:  inSicily,  iii.  a54,jrf7. 

Archons,  i.  337;  decennisJ,  398. 

Archy  tas,  ot  TArenium,  philosopher,  ii. 
108;  V.  19a. 

Arctinus    epic  poet,  ii.  565. 

Ardys  of  Lydia,  ii.  xaa ;  his  attacks  on 
Miletus,  tb.'.  captures  Priene,  ib. 

Areopogui,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  336.  3^6; 
thestatuos  of,  ii.  xo6:  investea  with 
an  executive  authority,  316:  at  Sa- 
lamis.  317  ;  its  conservative  influence 
at  Athens,  430,  **qq.\  dei>rived  of  its 
authority,  437 ;  reacquires  importance, 
Iv.  7X. 

Arethusa,  waters  of^  i.  463 ;  the  Chal- 
ddian  A.  recurs  on  Ithaca,  in  Jdis 
and  Sicily ;  the  waters  o^  ii.  45. 

Argadeus,  son  of  Ion,  I.  336. 

AigsBUS.  V.  45 ;  hb  death,  47. 

Aiganthonitts.  builds  a  wall  for  the 
Phocaeans,  1.  484,  IL  148 ;  his  death, 
148. 

Argeadae,  the,  in  Maoedon,  v.  35. 

Argesilaus  of  Rhegium,  iii.  ax6. 

Argiuusae,  the,  battle  of,  iii.  534 ;  ha  re- 
sults, 535. 

Argj.  the.  i.  98. 

Argolis,  diaracter  of  Its  eariy  history, 
i.  27X ;  diminution  of  its  population, 
ii.  a84 ;  Its  coast  laid  waste  by  Peri- 
cles, Iv.  as8,  a66 ;  the  inhabitants  of, 
at  Corinth.  258. 

A*gonaf«tSj  ihe,  i.  7a ;  their  homes,  97. 

Arvos,  lasian  or  Ionian,  i.  75 ;  its  pre- 
historic age,  107 ;  its  regeneration,  ii. 
4x8;  alliance  betwe<Mti  A.,  The««dy, 
and  Athens,  410 ;  developes  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  iii.  287  ;  itx  quad- 
lapU  alUaxux  with  Athens,  EUs  and 


Mantinea,  |o6 :  cor  seqaenoes  of  the 
battle  cf  Mantinea  to,  314:  its  lew 
alliance  with  Athens,  31s :  the  exiles 
at,  iv.  44:  ass  rts  ioclf  as  a  new 
Peloponnesian  power.  366 ;  threatened 
by  Spa:  ta,  388  ;  headquarters  of  the 
PeloponiMsian  democracy  at,  ^^a ; 
the  Scytalism  at,  ^33 ;  recovers  1  ny- 
reatis  and  the  district  of  thr  Cynurians, 
V.  465 ;  pnjtected  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
doiUa,  346. 

Ariabignes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  (alls  at 
Saiamis,  ii.  336. 

ArisBus,  offered  the  throne  of  Persia,  Iv. 
189. 

Ariobarsanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Iv. 
4^ ;  summons  a  Greek  congress,  ib.\ 
hts  fall,  V.  103. 

Arion,  and  the  dithyrambas,  I.  998 ;  11. 
57  <;  iii.  a44. 

Aristaechmus  of  EUis,  v.  346. 

Amtagoras,  Tyrant  of  Cyme,  II.  x8o. 

,  Tyrant   of  Cyricus,    II. 

180. 


>.  Tyrant  of  Miletus,   gives 

adv  ce  to  Artaphemcs,  ii.  196 ;  leads 
an  expedition  against  Naxoe,  xp7; 
incited  by  Histiaeus  to  revolt  a«unst 
Darius,  199 :  in  Sparta  and  Auicnx, 
ao3 ;  quits  Ionia,  309 ;  his  death,  axo, 
V.  58. 

Aristander,  sculptor,  ii.  638 ;  v.  ^05. 

Aristarchus,  Athenian  party^eader,  iii. 
483 ;  esc  pes  to  CEno«,  486. 

■ — ,  Harmo»t  ot   Bysantium^ 


IV.  X95. 

— — .  tragic  poet,  iv.  88. 

Arisieus  at  Potideaea,  iii.  17. 
Arbtides.  son  of  L>rt>imachus,  il.   338, 

359  ;  his  political  views,  364 ;  oppobt« 
Tbembtocles,  366 ;  osttaciim  and  ban-^ 
ishment  of,  367 ;  arrives  at  Saiamis, 
333;  leconciled  with  Thembtocles, 
f3.;  in  the  battle  of  Salamiii,  ^36; 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Attic  land 
fores,  331,  stqq.;  m  PlaiaesB,  ^; 
settles  a  dispute  amo.g  the  allies, 
34X ;  proposes  constiiu:ional  reforms, 
36s ;  hb  views  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  new  Confederation.  377 ;  with- 
draws firom  public  life  sna  dies,  4x0. 

•.  painter,  iv.  530. 

Aristippus  ot  Cyrene,  sophbt,  iv.  138 ; 

V.  X53. 
Arlstodes,  iii.  4B1. 
Aristoclides,  cither  player,  iv.  zi6. 
Aristocrates,  king  of    Orchomenus,  i. 

333, 34<- 

-,  Athenian  party  leader,  iii. 


480:  appf^inted  genml  with  Alci- 
biades,  534 ;  re-elected,  539  ;  hb  ex- 
ecution, 545. 

— ,  the  motion  of,  opposed  by 


Demosthenes,  v.  366. 
Aristodemus  of  Messina,  I.  330. 

^  guardian  of   Agesipolb, 


-,  actor,  sent  to  Macedonia, 


IV.  349. 


V.  308. 
AristogexMS,  iii.  533. 
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Aristoghoo^  refBfded  m  a  Heio  at 
Athens,  I.  4x9,  V.  ^. 

Aristomenes  of  MessenU,  the  war  at, 
i.  333 ;  dicf  at  Rhodes,  343. 

Anstomcnidas,  iii.  131.  iv.  033. 

Arision^  the  naval  invention  of,  iii.  ^{^. 

Anstontcus,  the  Anagyrasian,  v.  3to. 

Aristonymus  of  Athens,  jii.  raj. 

• ,  legislator  in  Arcadia,  ▼. 

8x9. 

Anstophanes,  his  creative  invention, 
iii.  143;  defies  Cleoo,  159;  his 
Bab^hnmns,  160;  AchMmiant,  194; 
Knt^t^  195 ;  P**c«.  39s ;  Birds^  366 ; 
Lrsutrata^  453 ;  Tkesmo/korioMUxte, 
40s :  PliUm*,  510 :  Ranm,  558 ;  Acknr' 
ntmms,  iv.  ^i ;  Orrytade*^  91 ;  Frogt 
and  Ampkiaraut,  135  ;  Cumds,  133  ; 
attacks  5ocrate<,  149 ;  his  EccUtut^ 
sms^,  397 ;  AcJkamsatu,  v.  13. 

ArUtoimon,  the  Hascniean,  the  law  of, 
iv.  71,  V.  109:  his  conduct  of  affiurs 
at  Athens,  no,  se^f ;  le-ults  (^  ht> 
policy.  140.  */y^„  i8a,  357,  417. 

Arisiotcles,  despaicheu  to  Sparta  by  the 
Knights,  iv.  34 ;  known  as  a  man  cf 
philosophical  culture,  151. 

■ of  Marathon,  v,  90. 

— ,  son  of  MicKomuchus,  iii 

486,  V.  40,  454;  foundt  a  school  of 
science  at  Athene.  403  ;  his  scientific 
treatment  of  Greek  Hist  ?ry,  494. 

Aristoxcnus,  comic  poet,  iii.  345. 

Arisius,  mission  of  to  Syracuse,  iv.  179. 

Arrephori,  the^  at  Athens,  iii.  97, 

Arrhibaeus,  chieftain  of  the  Ly 
iii    181. 

Anites,  satrap  of  Lesser   Phrygia,  v. 

Artahanus,  brodier  of  Darius,  ii.  873, 

aSa. 
Arubaris,  II.  399,  333,  338,  349;  at  lat- 

rap  in  Mysia,  371. 
■'  the  revolt  f«f,  v  lao. 

Aruphernes,  brother  of  Dariiu,  tatrap 

of  Lydia,  i.  4x6,  ii.  19^ ;  blockaded   in 

his     cftadel,    304;     besieges    Claxo- 

menae  and  Cyme,  308 ;  A.  and  His* 

tiaeus,  $6, 
-  (son  of  the  former),  heads 

the  expedition   with     Dmtis   against 

Eretria  and  Athens,  il.  334;  at  Sparta, 

iii.  4x9 ;  his  return  to  the  Great  King, 

4aa 
Artaxerxcs  I.,  king  of  Penia,   iL  399  ; 

his  death,  iii.  430. 
■  II.  t  Mnemon),  Iv.  37,   180 ; 

at  Cunaxa.  x88,  286,  389 ;  as  the  ov-r- 

lord  of  Hellas,  389. 

III.  (Ochus),  V.  X38,  35X. 

Aruyctes,  governor  of  the  Chersonnesus, 

ii.  357- 
Artazotttra,  daughter  of  khig  Darius,  11. 

315. 
Artemis,  temple  rf,  at  Aul  s,  Iv.  294; 

altar p(;  in  Munychia,  v.  417;  EucUa, 

the   festival  o(;    at  Corinth  iv.  asS; 

Hymnia^  in  Arcadia,  Ii.  35. 
Artemisia,  queen,  U.  3x8;  h» advice  bo- 


Lyncestae, 


fere  Salamls,  ih.:  raks  over  HaUcar- 

nassus,  55^  v.  «i6. 

(the  younger),  v.  a^ 

Artemisium  the,  at  Ephcsus,  li.  46,  xox  ; 

attacked    by    Cimmerians,   X24,  31  x; 

the  Greeks  retreat  from,  3x4. 
Artemou,  *i.  637. 

Anhmius  of  Zida,  outlawed,  ii.  30X. 
Artobazane*,  son  kA  Darius,  ii.  371. 
Arumatda,  ii.  X74,  x-jft. 
Arybbas,  the  Muossun,  v.  63,  381. 
Asarrhaddon  of  Assyria,  ii,  xsiS. 
A&depias,  the  sanctuarie*  of,    li.  560.  iv. 

x6<  ;  tne  temfJe  of,  341 ;  statue  of,  v. 

ao6. 
Asia,  armaments  of  Darius  in,  iL  370 ; 

mag  sines  of  Xerxes  in,  379. 
Asia  Minor,  i.  xa,  ^160 ;  coasts  of,  X4,  9s ; 

imm  gratioa  from,    into   Greece,  56 ; 

coast-tribes    of,  363;      cities  cf,  af.. 

433  ;  the  gold  staEdard  oC  introuuced 

Into  EutKea,  ii.  47 ;  its  influence  upua 

the  coast  of  the  £ur«  pean  countiy,  73  ; 

renounces  its  alkgiance  to  Delphi,  110; 

the  trading  towns  on  the  coa-.t  of,  113  ; 

1x4;    under    Darius,   x8o;    after   the 

Peace  1  f  i  imon,  456 ;  Tissaf^emes  in, 

iv.  X91 ;  Gnek  mercenaries  in,  307. 
Asinat'a,  popular  fesbv^  in  Syracuse, 

iii.  303. 
Aoinarius,  Batde  of  the.  ill.  jox. 
Asine,  a  new,  built,  i.  831 ;  taken  by  the 

Arcadians,  iv.  478. 
Asopus,  position  of  the  armies  cm  the,  iL 

336 ;    the   coast   districu    of  the,  iii. 

171. 
Aspasia,   the     miitress  of  Peride^  iL 

«o7,  t*qq ;  her  ace  :mplisbments,  508 ; 

her  prosecudon  and  acquittal,  iiL  49; 

marries  Lysides,  9^. 
Assesus,  temple  of  Athene  at,  iL  135. 
Asstur,  it.  1x5. 
Astacos,  Megarean  cokmy,  foundation 

of,  i.  457. 
Astane,  1.  68. 
Asleus,  archon,  ilL439. 
Astronomy  at  Athens,  IL  • 
As«yages  king  of  the  Med    , 
Astydamas,  tragic  poet,  iv.  89. 
Astjrmachus,  iii.  X33. 
Astynomi,  the,  at  Athens,  U.  ^. 
Astyochu  ,  iii.   441,   445 :   oewats   the 

At  ick  commander  CharminiB,   456 ; 

inaction  of,  475. 
Astvpalaea,  dtadd  of  Polycrates  at,  iL 

x6x,  164. 
Astyra,  a  Phoenican  stadoo,  i.  437. 
Atalaute,  island  of,  iii.  63 ;    an   Attic 

garri  on  established  in,  ib. 
Atan»eu«,  ii.  6. 
Ateas,  Scythian  prince,  v.  409. 
Athenxus.  of  SparU,  iii.  x^,. 
Athenagorus,  1  f  Synwaise,  m.  37X 


,  U.  laS. 


Athene7figuresoCin  o'ivc-wood,  iL76: 
n^me  ol,  introdued  in  place  of 
Athensea,  iv.  76 ;  AUa^  sanctuary  ol, 
at  Sparta,  iv.  451 ;  and  at  Tegia,  v. 
904;  Parthen9*y  the  golden  roboo^ 
iii.  40;  /WbM,  temple  o^  L  391* 
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Ad»enl«n  \<yy,  an,  !▼.  999. 

Athenians,  march  of  the.  to  Marathon, 
U.  346  .*  ID  Salamis,  iCgina,  and  Tr(r> 
sene,  3x8;  at  the  battle  of  Platc», 
339 ;  their  winter  campaign.  357 ; 
on  the  Strymon.  403 ;  di^miaked  by  the 
Spartans,  418 ;  defeated  at  Tanagra, 
439;  rictorious  at  CEnophyta,  440* 
ueir  expedition  to  The«saly,  and 
Achaia,  443.'  defeated  at  Coronea, 
449:  cifference  between,  and  the 
lonians,  477;  at  the  battle  of  Sybou, 
iii.  X2,  sea^.;  blockade  Pocidma,  18 ; 
thdr  retaliatory  axpeditions,  6a  :  ex> 
I>el  the  .^ginetana  from  their  Island, 
6a:  allied  with  Siulces,  63:  their 
victory  throng  the  vigilance  of  Phor- 
nio,  76:  their  victory  at  Tanagra, 
X44 :  at  Pylus,  157 ;  defeated  at  De- 
lium,  Z74  :  trying  to  t^ke  possession 
of  the  Liparean  isUids,  278;  th  ir  ex- 
pedition against  Melos,  317  ;  c«rt  're 
£pipolae,  377;  cimstruct  Fo»t  syce, 
«*.;  move  their  headquarter^  to 
P.emmyrium,  388;  defeat  the  Syra> 
cusans,  393 ;  d^'feated  In  the  second 
naval  battle,  W5  :  repulsed  at  Epipolie, 
397,399 ;  again  defeated  by  the  Syra- 
cu^ams,  395;  retreat  by  land,  403  ;  de- 
feated at  Oropus,  483 ;  victorious  at 
Ab.dus,  494:  at  Cyzicus,  497;  at 
Chakedon,    505;  at    the  Aiginusse, 

Athena,  AcropoUs  of,  i.  318;  firit  di- 
vinliies  of,  id4  the  land  united  in  one 
city  of,  3a  I ;  Regal,  396 ;  becomes 
the  capital  of  Attica,  3^;  its  new 
suburbs,  386;  its  roads  and  aaueducts, 
387 ;  ripens  into  an  independent  citi- 
zen sute,  433 ;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  ^ap ;  fymnantc  art  at,  ii.  37  ; 
proffers  aid  to  the  Miksians,  303  ;  her 
alliance  with  Sparu,  330  .*  her  feud 
with  iEgina,  263 ;  under  the  guidance 
of  Thcmistodes,  967;  numb«-  i  f  her 
citizens  and  garn -on  troops,  a8«;  her 
reconciliation  vrlth  ^Igina,  101 ;  de- 
car^s  herself  the  enemy  of  Persia, 
3J3  :  second  evacuation  ofi  334 ;  occu- 
pied by  the  Persians,  id.;  rebuilt,  358 ; 
the  walls  of,  363;  administrative  re- 
fjim«  in  564;  transfer  of  the  naval 
h^emony  from  Sparta  to,  375  ;  be- 
comes the  federal  capital,  37^;  her 
alliance  with  Thessaiv  and  Argos, 
430;  completion  of  tne  democratic 
)>ystem  in,  438 ;  transfer  of  the  con- 
federate treasury  to,  430,  sty^.;  de- 
dared  the  capital  of  the  Mac»n,  433; 
A.  and  her  maritime  neighbors,  433 ; 
treasonable  conspiracies  at,  438 ;  com- 
pletion of  the  fortifications  of,  441 ; 
savei  by  Pericles,  451 ;  gadn%  support 
in  Euboea,  451 ;  negotiates  with  Per- 
sia, 453:  the  philosophers  at,  474, 
558,?  V.  149 ;  fears  ajrainst  the  free- 
thinkers at,  ii.  479 ;  policy  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  at,  490;  introduction  of 
the  pay<«]rstem  in  war  and  peace  at. 


493 :  the  Judicial  system  at,  495 ;  mb- 
jectton  or  the  allies  t9  tb«  trimals  of, 
497;  payment  of  jurymen,  etc.,  at, 
498 ;  completion  of  the  democratic 
system  at,  500;  fortified,  513 ;  forms 
a  single  system  with  the  Piraeus.  5x4  ; 
her  navy,  514  ;  her  greater  •'nd  lesser 
allies,  5z8|   her  public  reranues  and 


,  ,     customs  and   other 

dutiei,  puUic  se  vices  at,  534;  the 
public  treasure  at,  537,  sefa.;  colonial 
policy  of,  533 :  industrial  Interouirse 
at,  5^ ;  andent  regulation  of  the  civic 
firaiichise  at,  5^0;  m^mifiictures  at, 
543 :  commercial  piKcy  and  maritime 
greatness  of.  «(.;  intellectual  life  at, 
546;  eariiest  hisiorical  writing  at, 
547 ;  authors  of  contemporary  his'ory 
At,  555*  *^f-'  archmolory  and  ancient 
hist  ry  at,  v.  184 ;  the  Sophists  at,  ii. 
559 ;  sdeniific  researches  at.  559 ;  as- 
tronomy at,  561 ;  oratory  at,  ^,  v 
xa9,  177,  180;  p  negyrics  at  public 
funerals  In,  U.  570;  development  of 
the  drama  at.  57^  ;  tragedy  at,  «$.,  iv. 
87  ;  comedy  in,  il.  588,  iv.  xa4,  v.  X97  : 
healthy  character  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of,  ii.  593,  te^^.;  paiotirg  at, 
596.  se^^.;  V.  910;  pottery  at,  v.  ata  ; 
sculpture  at,  it  600;  **^',  v.  aox, 
*fff  :  in  the  character  of^a  national 
centre,  il.  607 ;  newstructures  at,  609  ; 
its  western  suburb,  614;  its  eastern 
s«  burb,  615;  its  inner  city,  6x6; 
the  gient  theatre  at,  6x7;  the  Par- 
thenon at,  6ao,  stqq.:  the  sculptors  oC 
su-rmoned  to  Olympia,  635;  general 
activity  of  art-industry  at,  637,  ttqq  ; 
alliance  betwren,  and  Coicyra,  iii.  xi ; 
the  resources  of,  39,  teqq  ;  the  p'a«ue 
in,  70.  ««77  /  changes  in  the  civic  body 
at,  86,  sf^q  ;  change  in  the  lesoership 
o^  the  people  at.  89,  *eqf.:  the  new 
class  of  aemaffogues  at,  ot,  tefo; 
aristocratic  circles  10,96;  tne  modc- 
ra'e  party  in,  97 ;  the  puwer  of  money 
at,  xoo ;  measures  of,  against  Mitylene, 
X70;  declares  war  against  Perdiccas, 
X84 ;  concludes  fifky  years'  peace  with 
Sparta,  ap8,  ttq  ;  A.  and  Italy,  369; 

f'ans  of*  intervention  in  Sicily  and 
taly  at,  37^ ;  virtual  rupture  of  hor 
alliance  with  Sparta,  394 :  her  quad- 
ruple alliance  with  Argos.  £1  s  and 
Mantinea,  v6;  at  t>e  head  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Separate  League,  307 ; 
her  new  alliance  with  Argos,  3x6; 
sodal  and  financial  condition  of,  335  ; 
political  clubs  at,  336 ;  xx>m{iuUion  of 
generals  at,  against'Syracu.<e,  343 ;  war 
decreed  at,  xifi^seqq.:  the  armiada  sails 
from.  3SS ;  duisturbajices  at,  360 ;  results 
of  the  party  intrignes  at,  364 ;  new 
armaments  at,  391 ;  reception  of  the 
Sicilian  n  ws  at,  41^ ;  desperate  sltun- 
tion  of,  4x5 ;  finanrial  pressure  at,  436, 
t*fq.:  coosdtntional  dianges  at.  427 ; 
oligarchic  schemes  at,  fiir  changing 
the  constitution,  450 ;  preparation  for 
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tibe  SMf^  ^&mi  t,  464,  ttf^^  A.  at 
Samos,  468 :  nsins  against  uie  Four 
Hondrvd  at,  481 ;  Uie  ncwcoiKtitutiun 
at,  485;  embassy  to  S  sa  froo^  514; 
fresh  annaments  at,  53a:  rg«ctt  the 
Spartan  peace-proposals,  535;  perse- 
cution of  the  generals  at,  537 ;  their 
trial.  (40;  and  execution  at,  544;  the 
LepsUtiTe  conunission  at,  559;  in- 
tetlectual  impovcrishmmt  of,  556;  be- 
sie^^  by  PauMnias  and  A^,  561 ; 
blockaded,  565,  se^^  the  capitulation 
of,  571 ;  execution  of  patriots  at,  573 ; 
the  last  asae'nbly  of  the  pe  >iile  at,  5^ ; 
establishment  of  the  Thirty  at,  tS.; 
Lacedemonian  soldiers  in,  58s ;  the 
gl(»1es  o^  586 :  politscal  parties  at,  iv. 
xo,  «<y^.:  the  establi«hment  of  the 
lliirty  at,  ai ;  terrorism  of  ihe  ITiirty 
at  30 ;  the  TTirce  Thousand  at,  34 ; 
changes,  in  civic  affairs  at,  40;  the 
popular  assemMy  at,  41 ;  education  ht, 
4a ;  state  of  parties  at,  59 ;  the  Am- 
nesty at,  6s :  the  Restoration  period 
at,  66  :  revlrion  of  the  law  at,68 ;  new 
financial  offices  at,  7a;  changes  in 
the  form  ofpabKc  documenfci,  etc,  at, 
7) ;  public  library  at,  76 ;  general  con- 
oit  on  of  society  at,  aitcr  the  Resto.  a- 
t  on,  08,  sf^j ;  native  reli^o«ity  at, 
ousted  by  foreign  superstition,  8x, 
sf^g^  materia' ism  an  1  atheism  at.  84, 
«rj^.;  the  foundation  of  a  popular  sys- 
tem of  ethics  at,  146:  political  law- 
suibiat,  153;  renewed  agirations  and 
pcnecuiions  at.  153  ;  leasue  of,  with 
Thebes,  337 ;  the  wali  <  of,  rebuilt,  356 ; 
peace  ncg^>ciations  of,  with  Sparta, 
276;  A.  before  the  return  ofConnn, 
996 ;  after  the  retu  n  of  Conon,  098 : 
effects  of  the  system  of  mercenaries, 
at,  310;  afer  tie  war.  3x1;  theThc- 
ban  refugees  at.  361 ;  allia>  ce  <  f,  with 
Thebes,  383 ;  A.  at  the  head  of  the 
new  nxnl  Confederation,  186;  her 
first  new  Tictoqr,  390,  *egf.:  ner  peace 
negotiations  wim  Sparta,  396;  her 
Peloponnesian  Policy,  43^ ;  o  'ndudes 
an  alliance  with  Alexander  of  Pherse, 
475 ;  joins  the  anti-Tbeban  alliance, 
J03 :  A.  and  Thrace,  ▼.  13 ;  her 
Noithera  policy,  31;  A.  and  Amphi- 
>lis,  53 ;  sends  an  expedition  to 
uboea,  55 ;  history  of  her  policy  after 
the  liberatioa,  85,  styf.:  her  new 
naval  Confederation.  91;  her  po  icy 
before  ih«  battle  of  Leuctra,  93 ;  after 
Lcuctra,  98,  »rff.;  restoration  of  her 
p  wor  on  the  Hellesixmt,  114;  her 
confederates  rise  sgainst,  1x4 ;  her 
social  condition  up  to  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Demosthenes,  la^, 
tfM  :  the  popular  assembly  at,  xoo ; 
legislation  at,  137;  litigiousness  at, 
ia8;  condition  of  her  finances,  130; 
position  of  her  generals,  13X.  9tqq\ 
ncr  foreign  relati  ns.  X36:  diecay  of 
life  at.  149 ;  scientific  lire  at^  140 : 
Kt,  X83;  progress  of  inedi- 


k: 


cine  at,  XQo;  poetry  at,  X84:  traTcsty 
at,  300 ;  Fine  Arts  at,  aoo ;  ailture  aniv 
communal  life  of.  3x4  ;  ccsmopoUtan- 
ism  at,  816 ;  tenden^  to  anan^y  at, 
ai8 :  Platonic  poliucs  at,  aio,  s*q.: 
severance  of  the  spheres  of  life  at, 
332 ;  the  resurrectioa  of,  333 ;  condition 
of  Ute  navy  of^  353;  war  ami  peace 
parties  at,  358 ;  in  leagne  with  Messene, 
360 ;  currents  of  public  iceUi^at,  273; 
390 ;  reception  of  the  Olynthians  aL, 
300 ;  debates  concerning  the  peace  at^ 
3x1 ;  resolution  of  tnc  Fe^aiQ  Conncu 
at,  3x3 ;  second  debate  at,  344 ;  tfaa 
peace  accepted  at,  3x6 :  report  o2f  the 
•■mb-s.sy  in  the  council  at,  339 ;  de- 
bates in  the  assembly  at,  «$.;  A.  and 
Phocis,  3*7;  undeceived.  3^ ;  ap- 
peased by  Phnip,  ^34;  Ddpnic  em- 
iMSsy  at.  ^^ ;  pubhc  fed'nc  after  the 
peace  of  Philocrates,  335 ;  the  paity  of 
material  interests  at,  348;  the  three 
peace  parties  at,  353,  9€q,:  resources 
of,  3SS  ;  oonstilutional  reforms  at,  356  ; 
the  patriot  party  at,  359  ;  party  con- 
tests in  the  Law  courts  at,  36X ;  aBied 
withChalds,  381;  wiih  Byzandumy 
395 ;  condudes  a  National  League 
with  Chalds,  399 ;  the  war  reaoarccs 
of^  4x0 ;  reforms  in  thepolitical  system 
of.  4x3 ;  condition  of  the  naval  afifairs 
of,  4x3 ;  financial  re  orrns  at,  4x7 ; 
panic  al^  435 ;  A.  and  Th^)es,  437 ; 
in  league  tc^;^her,  44X ;  intrigues  of 
the  peace  party  at,  445 ;  the  situation 
0^  4S3 :  conduct  m*,  after  the  battle  of 
Cnsronca,  454 ;  embouny  sent  from, 
to  Philip,  459;  concludes  peace  witH 
Philip,  460 ;  results  of  the  policy  of, 
48X :  vAKDtJt  at.  49a. 

Athlothete,  Pericles  electedas,  at  Athens, 
ii.  506. 

Arhott,  Mount,  L  xo,  15 ;  Isthmus  of;  cut, 
ii.380. 

AtoKst,  wife  of  Dariut,  U.  x8s:  her 
efforts  for  Xerxes,  371. 

Atridae,  the^  i.  xxo. 

Attagituis,  h.  336,  349. 

Attic  dialect,  the,  if.  s66. 

Attica,  i.  13X,  X37 ;  natural  conation  of, 
3x6 :  the  eaxliest  landings  in,  3x7 ;  as 
a  Dodecapolis,  ib.,  3x7 ;  second  epoch 
of  the  pre-historic  age  c  f.  318 ;  becomes 
Ionic,  ih^  3x9;  history  of.  commences, 
330 ;  soil  and  products  o(  ih.:  admiss- 
ion of  foreign  feimilies  into,33X  ;  culture 
of,  334;  division  of  the  population  oC 
3aS»*«y-*  political  system  of  the  v^ 
tocracgr  <»»  330.  **?•;  t***  calen<!ai 
of;  361 ;  campaign  of  the  Persians 
against,  iL  tss;  poverty  at,  960; 
evacuation  of;  317:  culture  in,  since 
Solon,  460,  wf?./  trade  of,  in  earthen- 
ware goods,  543 :  origin  of  the  drama 
In,  573  :  acfaoob  of  art  in,  604  ;  die 
Spartans  establish  a  fortified  place  in. 
iii.  34  ;  second  invasion  of.  67;  typhoid 
fever  in,  68;  third  invasion  of.  xo6; 
fourth  invasioii  of,  zxs  ;   invaded  by 
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Agis,  434 ;  the  imoffideat  resources  of, 

584. 
Aulisjoffenngsst,  iv.  3^3. 
Autodes,  speech  of,  iv.  404;  v.  99,  iii. 
Autolyciis.  IV.  35. 

Autophradates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  iv.  393. 
Auxcsla,  figures  of,  li.  76. 
Axius,  iu.  103,  T.  XX. 


B. 


Babyca,  L  sx6. 

Babjlon,  t  ecomes  an  bidependent  em- 
pire, it.  116 :  opposes  the  princ<»  of 
llcbaiana,  xaj;  aUied  with  Croesus, 
X38. 

Bac.hiadae,  the,  i.  aSo ;  their  prospei^ 
ous  rule  at  Corinth,  091 ;  their  &U, 
.23- 


Bacfhis,! 


"4, 


Bact)ia,revoU  in,  ii.  40X. 

Bactrians,  the,  unite  under  Hystaspes, 
ii.  376. 

Bagisuna,  monument  of,  ii.  176. 

B  irdylis  on  the  lllyrian  throne,  v.  40. 

Bartja  (Snerdis)  put  to  de^iih  by  '  - 
bys«s,  ii.  174. 

Bate,  the  deme  of,  v.  430. 

Bathycles,  sculptor,  ii.    78;    emigrates 
from  Sardes  to  Sparta,  146. 

BatrachuA,  svcoohant.  iv.  a6,  31,  66. 

Battus,  the  Euphemidc,  i.  486;  founds 
Cyrene,  487. 

Bdmina,  assigned  to    Megalopolis,    v. 
465- 

Beris^des,   Thradan    pni 
364. 

Bermius,  Mount.  ▼.  35. 

Bcssi,  the  lluadan  tribe,  t. 

Bi%s  of  Priene,  ii.  149, 

Bine,  foundition  of,  v.  404. 

Black  Sea,  the  fish  and  the  skins  of  the, 
ii.  54^. 

BoeJnunius  (ApoUo),  ii.  355. 

BoeotardK,  the,  iv.  jfiA. 

BoeoUa,  the  Minys  in,  i.  xoo ;  a  new 
B.,  X30 ;  S  JUthem  B.,  4x5  ;  the  Pcr- 
siaas  in,  ii.  316 ;  •  Mar Jonius  in,  335; 
the  Spartans  in,  4^7;  revolutiomzed 
by  Athens  after  OEaiophyta,  440,  447, 
stq.;  th  e«  successive  attacks  up  n, 
iii.  171 ;  the  Spartans  in,  iv.  350  ;  B. 
a  vassal-state  to  Sparta,  xu  ;  descrip- 
tion of,  349 ;  oondiiion  of;  in  the  his- 
toric times,  350;  the  aristocracy  of; 
"incatir-  '" 


SI' 


Spartan 


351 ;  I  he  uaincution  of  371 

campal^n^  in,  384,  v.  78. 447! 
Boeotian  party,  the,  at  Athens,  t.  86 ; 

its  opponents,  87 ;  its  victory,  xo8. 
Bceotians,  the,  at  Platsoae,  ii.  340;  iii. 

36»a94- 
Boge^  in  Eion,  ii.   380;   besieged   by 

Umon,  383 ;  his  death,  384. 
Borysthencs  (river),  i.  445. 
Bosporus,  tunny^fiish  in  the,  I.  440. 
■,  the  Cimmerian,  v.  xt6. 

their  stiojugation. 


Bottisans,  ihe,  v.  so 
«7- 


Branchlds,  saaOuary  of  the,  ii.  46^  X19. 

Braslda»,  iii.  62,  tot ;  effects  an  uoder- 
sUndiDg  with  the  Corinthians,  135; 
becomes  appreciated  by  Sputa,  x^^; 
woundel  at  Coryphasium,  156;  his 
war  policy.  X75,  *W.',  the  only  her ^ 
cfSparu.  176;  in  Thessaly,  179;  in 
Macedonia,  181  ;  in  Thrace,  x8i ;  his 
speech  at  Acanthui,  181,  stff^'  on  the 
Strymon,  183  ;  his  further  conquests, 
x88 ;  takes  Torone,  /^.,  189 ;  churacter 
and  value  of  his  succrssc%  xpo,  stqq,; 
at  Amphipolis,  aoa ;  bis  death,  904,  ▼. 
66. 

Brea,  U.  sx*. 

Brilessus,  Mount,  ii.  S47. 

Bronze  used  in  sculpture  instead  of  wood, 
ii.8o. 

Brya5,  leader  of  the  One  Thousand,  iiL 

Bularchus,  v.  443. ' 

Bura,  swaUowed  up,  Iv.  434. 


BatadsB.  the,  at  Athens,  1.  437,  »tqq.: 
the,  ii.  1. 

Buzygae,  tne,  at  Athens,  i.  437. 

Bybius,  built  by  Phoenicians,  i.  48. 

Byzantium,  founded  by  the  Megareans, 
i.  304;  built  on  the  Golden  Horn,  4^8; 
ii.  X83;  capture  of,  by  the  Greeks, 
458 ;  a  battle  in,  393 ;  again  saved  by 
the  Athenians,  39a  ;  capture  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  ^ai ;  f  Jl  of,  iii.  506 ;  r»- 
j  las  the  Attic  alliance,  507 ;  retaken 
by  Lyrauder,  563 ;  the  Cyreans  at,  iv. 
194^  V.  xo^  ;  B.  the  centre  of  the  Lavi- 
guti.n  of^the  Pontu..  395;  reckoned 
an  independent  maritime  sute,  tb.\ 
allied  with  Athens.  307 ;  r^fus.s  to  be- 
come the  ally  0/  Pbilip,  405;  be- 
sieged, 406 ;  the  siege  of,  nosed,  409. 


Cadmea,  seizure  of  the,  Iv.  333 ;  block- 
ade and  capitulation  of  the,  369;  a 
Macedonian  garrison    enters    the,   ▼. 

"Cadmean"  wiiting,  ii.  54, 
Cadmeans,  the,  theix  home  on  the  Etui- 
pus,  i.  -454. 
Cadmus,  i.  73,  xox. 

,  son  of  Scythes,  at  Delphi,  iU. 


935. 

CaYcus.  river,  i.  X3,  43^. 

Calauria,  naval  contederation  of,  i.  xxa. 

Calcedon  founded,  i.  458. 

Calcha<,  ii.  8. 

Calendar,  the  Attic,  ^x  ;  the  Greek, 
under  the  superinteroenoe  of  Delphi, 
ii.  38  •  iu  divis<on,  09. 

Callse  chrus,  iii.  480. 

Calliades,  iv.  37. 

Callias,  son  of  Phsenippus,  buys  the  pro- 
perty of  Pisistratus  1.  379. 

,  hiisbani  of  Elpinice,  ii.  383  ; 


embassy  of;  to  Susa,  ii.  454,  seq. 
— —  (grandson  of  the   above),  his 
spendthrift  life,  iii.  87,  33X  ;  as  envoy 
at  Sparta,  iv.  404.       « 

22* 
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CaUiaa,       death  of,    at   Potidao,  Hi. 

— ^  Tyrant  at  Chalets,  v.  «78,  381 ; 

allied     with   Athens,   398;    ourches 

agaiust  Orens,  m>. 

,  son  of  Habron,  v.  490. 
Cal'.tbius,  Harmoftt  in  tho  Acropolis,  iv. 

2}  ;  ai  Tcgaa,  440. 
Calliclts.lT.  139 
Callicnuidas,     replaces    Lysander,    iii. 

S30;   his  successes,    530,  *tff.:    his 

d^ath,  534. 
Callid  omiM,  Mount,  hot  spvings  of,  ii. 

3 .6,  V.  434. 
Ca  Umachns  of  Aphid  aa  pdemarch,  iL 

9A7 :  raves  the  signal  for  the  fight  at 

MaroUioo,  048. 

,   architect  and  sculptor,  ▼. 


90\. 

C  Hinus  In  Ephesus,  ii.  133. 

Calltsthenes,  v.  360. 

Callistratus  (Pamytes),  500. 

of  Aphidns,  hr.  ^ ;  dis- 
missed from  the  command,  389 ;  advo^ 
catch  peace,  195;  his  speeJi  at  the 
congress    at  Athei»^    395,  ▼.  93 ;  his 

EUicy,  98 ;  C.  and  Epaminond^s,  X04; 
is  fidl,  107,  M^ 
C^llixe[les,  in.  541. 
Callynteria,  the  festival  of,  ii.  635. 
C  ilybc,  foundation  of.  ▼.  404. 
Calydon,  !▼.  964 ;  libe<aied,  S65. 
Camariua  refuses  10  join  the  Athenians, 

ii><  374* 
Cambyses  ascends  the  Persian  throne,  ii. 

156 :  his  w^  against  Esypt,  157.  173 ; 

maketaway  witn   his  br.ther  Barua, 

1 74  ;  his  death,  i^* 
Campania,  scid^iments  in.  i.  a6^ 
Candaules.  ii.  116 ;  murder  of,  m, 
Ctnobu^,  factory  oT  in  Egyyt,  i.  449. 
Canthartu,  the,  ii.  oia. 
Cap  isias,  iv.  ^. 
i*aphi$od>jrus,  iv.  166. 
Cappadocia,  the  highlsndt   of,  ii.  137, 

378. 
Caranos,  the  (tit<e  of  the  younger  Cyrus), 

iv.  i8a;  among  the  Macedonians,  1. 

271;  ii.  188,  V.  35. 
Carcinus,  tragic  poet,  iv.  90, 1x4. 
Cardia,  v.  138 ;  the  home  of  the  Merm* 

nadae,  ii.  si6. 
Caria,  enmity  between  and  Ionia,  xi6; 

the   Persians  in,   isi ;  the  subjection 

of,  9x3  :  dynasty  of,  S49»  v.  xx6,  369. 
Canans,  the,  i.  60,  74,  435 ;  companions 

by  sea  of  the  Phoentci.«ns,  438 ;    traces 

cr  their  nationality,  ii.  1x9,  st^. 
Camasium,  <  y  ress  grove  of,  iv.  454. 
Camean  festival,  reform  of  the,  at  Sparta, 

i.  336. 
Camlhis,  the  festive  month  of^  iv.  366. 
Carphinas,  v.  487. 
Carthage  threatens  the  Greek  settlers,  i. 

475 ;  her  efforts  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 

476,  iii.  903. 
Carura,  a.  X17. 
Carystiis,  uken  by  the  Persians,  ii.  335 ; 

teduction  of^  by  the  Athenians,  38a. 


Casaense,  ibaadatioo  of,  L  468. 

Cas  andra,  prophetess  of  Apallo,  iL  19. 

Castalan  spring,  the,  ii.  97. 

Cstoiia,  peninsu'a,  v.  x6. 

Catana,  foundat  on  of,  i.  468. 

Caucw,  the  Hens  iv.  454* 

Ciyster,  river  in  A^ia  Minor,  1.  xj; 
struggles  00  the,  961,  434. 

Cebes,  philosopher,  iv.  355. 

Cecrops,  king  of  Attica,  1.  73. 

CenchresB,  the  pass  ol^  iv.  946. 

Centorips,  taken  by  the  Athenians,  iii. 

^  375.  .  _ 

Central  Greece,  x.  x6;  plan  devised  by 
the  Persians  againsr^  ii.  334 ;  the 
states  of,  339;  negotiates  with  the 
Persians,  304 ;  does  homage  to  Mai- 
donius,  335  ;  war  in,  437;  earthqiaWi 
in,  iii.  X59 ;  war  iii,  170. 

Cecs,  the  ridcle  of,  ii.  544. 

Cephallenia,  joins  the  Attic  aUiaece,  iii. 
62 ;  evacuated  b^  the  Mcs-tcnians,  iv. 
X5 ;  the  Paleans  m,  393. 

Cepha'us,  of  Syracuse,  settles  in  Athens, 
"•  546,  *rf. 

,  Athenian  orator,  iv.  364 ;  t. 
89- 

Cephisius,  iv.  X56. 

Cephisius,  valleT  of  the,  v.  75,  xjo. 

Cephisodotus,  Attic  admiral;  hb  pfo- 

posal,  V.  TOO,  XI9,  965. 

,  sculptor,  ▼.  »o5. 

Cephisophon,  t.  409. 

Cepi,  near  PhanausTria,  ▼.  9*6. 

Ceramicas,  subutten  district  of  Athens, 
i.  386,  x^.,  i .  408,  614  ;  the  Athenian 
dead  tninsferred  to  the,  6x4 ;  moon- 
mcnt  in  the,  6x4 ;  iiu  66. 

Ceisobleptes,  son  of  Cotvs,  ▼.  xx9,  XX4; 
C.  and  Charidemus,  965 ;  at  war  with 
Philip,  317. 

Chabrias,  iv.  383 ;  operates  in  Cyprw. 
38^,  ^3;  occupies  the  pass  ol 
Eleuthene,  368;  commands  the  Attic 
auxilisries,  383,  389 ;  collects  an  army 
at  Corinth,  459 ;  his  &me,  v.  9^ 


in    Egypt,    xxo;  as    trie 
'     Chares,  X 19;  liis  death,  xaa. 
I  Chaereas,  iii.  469. 

Chserephon,  fJUower  of  Socra*es«  ir. 
150;  Y.  X55. 

Chseronea,  town  of,  v.  450 ;  the  batde 
of,  «5.  45X. 

Chalcedon,  founded,  i.  458  ;  a  Mcgarian 
colony,  U.  183:  the  strugcl^  for,  iiL 
50s ;  taken  by  Lysander,  563. 

Chalddeus,  iii.  434 ;  slain  in  Miletus, 
44»- 

Chalddice,  ▼.  95. 

Chalcis  (in  Euboea),  war  between,  and 
Eretria,  i.  969 :  Corinthian  trade 
with,  393;  Athenian  settlement  in, 
419;  the*'bronxe  city**  454:  West- 
em  voyages  and  settlement  t  of  the 
n  ariners  of,  463,  ii.  97,  xo6,  S3* ; 
maintains  her  independence  against 
Philip,  V.  381 ;  her  alliance  with 
Athens.  i6.:  a  Macedonian  garrison 
I     placed  in,  486. 
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ChalcU,  (la  MtcAltk),  i.  389,  463. 

Chaones,  i.  117.  470. 

Chares,  general,  v.  1x0;  at  Corcyra, 
II X  ;  attacks  Chios,  119 ;  his  victory 
under  Artabaxus.  lao,  134;  sails  to 
the  Bosporus,  408, 451. 

Charides,  iii.  3^8. 

Charidemus  ofOreus,  ▼.  xxa,  134. 

Chariaus,  IL  ^is  ;  tU.  43. 

Charminus,  ill.  458. 

Charoeades,  iii.  94. 

Charon  of  l^mp>acu<,  ii.  549. 

— deaoczatic  conspirator  at  Thebes, 
iv.366. 

Charondas  of  Catana,  laws  of,  il. 
X06. 

Chelidonean  islands,  the,  ii.  456. 

Cbersonitesus,  the,  il.  357;  liberated, 
346 :  war  in,  v.  387,  *ef^  ;  ^peech  of 
l>einosthenes  concemiog,  389,  s^f. 

Chileus  of  Tegea,  ii.  999. 

Chios,  I.  a69,  ii.  6 ;  art  at,  85 ;  aids 
the  Mile'iaos,  xoa,  144;  admitted 
into  the  Hdlealc  Confederation,  333 ; 
into  the  Peloponnesian  Confuderatic>n^ 
iii.  433 ;  significance  of  the  rerolt  of, 
437  :  Ti.r6U  of,  V.  XZ7 ;  battle  in  the 
harbor  of^  xxo  ;  envoys    sent  to,  398. 

Chiroeophus,  (v.  x86;  at  Byzantium, 
193 ;  death  of,  iS. 

Choerilus,  tragic  poet,  ii.  577. 
/Vr 
V.  39, 195.     ^ 
losy  of  the  Grei 
ii.  54 


-epic 'poet,  Ae  FtrseU  of,  Iv. 
167  :  V.  39, 105. 
Chronology  ol  the  Greeks,  1.  X69,  st^q.; 


Chrysopolis,  iii.  50X. 

Cftrysotiemis,  il.  94. 

C'litcyrii,  the,  iii.  9x7. 

Cimmerians,  the,  invade  lania,  ii.  xm  ; 
talce  possession  of  Sinope  and  of  the 
lower  town  of  Sardes,  laa. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  ii.  37a :  com- 
mander of  the  Confederatas,  38X  ;  his 
early  life,  i6.  tef.\  besieges  bion,  383 ; 
re  tores  thd  remains  of  Theseus  to 
Athens,  385  ;  his  victory  on  the  Euty- 
mcdon,  397 ;  reconquers  the  territory 
of  his  ancestors  403 :  at  the  height  of 
his  authority  in  Athens,  407,  stfg.; 
his  sons,  4x0 ;  C  and  the  Themisio- 
dean  party,  411 ;  his  oppments,  40  ; 
accused  by  Perides,  415:  proves  his 
innocence,  ib:;  becomes  the  head  of  a 
party,  iS.  ttq.;  his  expedition  to 
Sparta,  41^ ;  in  Egypt,  42a ;  ostracism 
01,  435 ;  hu  return,  4^3 ;  effects  the 
truce  for  five  years  w.th  Sparta,  445 ; 
his  last  camoaign,  «5  ;  his  death,  446 ; 
the  sxalled  peace  of,  456. 

■  of  Qeona,  ii.  597. 

Cinidon,  the  conspiracy  of^  iv,  ai6: 
execution  of,  a  17. 

Cirrha,  fall  of,  i.  983  ;  the  quarrd  ab^ut, 
V.  426. 

Ciksides,  iv.  48X. 

CladSus,  river,  iv.  494. 

Clazomenae^  siege  o(  ii.  908,  iii.  4^6, 


497; 
093. 


to  the    Persians,    iv. 


Clesenetns,  fitther  of  Qeon,  tU.  1x9. 
Cleander,  Harmost   of  Byzantium,  iv. 

193. 
O^ndridas  commands   an   expeditioa 

agaiiMt  Tarentum,  iii.  971. 
Qearchus  of  Sparta,  Hi.  493 ;  at  Byzan- 
tium. 498 :  iv.  13,  184:  at  Cunaxa,  x88. 
Qcarioas,  iii.  333;  refuses   to  givii  up 

Amphipolis.  399. 
Qeobule,  mother  of  Demosthenes,  v. 

936 
Qeot)ulus,  iii.  909. 
Oeocritus,  herald  at  the  Mysteries,  It. 

56 ;  his  speech,  ib. 
Qeombrottu,  commands   th^  Spartans 

in  Bceotia,  iv.  377,  4x5  ;    defeated  at 

Lcuctra,  490. 
Qeomenes  of  Pisa,  i.  949. 
,  king  of  Sparta,   marches  on 

Athens,  i.  399 ;    combines  with  Isa- 

Ssras,  4x9;    attacks  Atheiu,  413;    is 
efeated,  4x4. 

,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  5,  930  :   his 

designs,  939  •  at  iGgina,  i6.:  combines 
with  Leotychfdes  against  Demaratus, 
93a  ;  his  dight,  ib.i  his  death,  933. 

^  unde  of    Pausa.ias,  invades 
Attica,  iii.  xx^ 

-  of  Thebes,  iv.  475. 


Qeon,  iii.  48,  61 ;  sues  Perides,  73 ;  as  a 
demagogue,  95 ;  his  political  position^ 
1x9  ;  his  power  and  policy,  X33  ;  con- 
trast between,  and  Pericles.  194;  his 
speech,  X96 ;  opposition  acainsL  X59 ; 
appointe  1  to  the  command  at  Pylus, 
x63  :  at  the  height  of  power,  X65 ; 
commands  in  Thrace,  aoi ;  besieges 
Amphipolis,  sos  ;  his  death,  soa. 

Qeophon,  the  doquence  of,  iii.  500, 
568 :  his  death,  569. 

Qeopompus,  iii.  71. 

Clfostratas,  astronomer,  it.  561. 

CleMimus  of  Elu,  v.  346. 

Qeruchics,  the  Athenian,  ii.  533,  M^f . 

Oidemus  writes  an  A/tk£s,  v.  X85. 

Cligcnes,  speech  of,  iv.  3J6. 

Canute  in  Greece,  i.  9;  of  Northern 
Greece.  x6. 

Cllnias,  iather  of  Aldbiadet,  ilL  997. 

Oisth«nes,  Tyrant  of  SicyoI^  i.  979, 
xrff  .  ii.  94. 

tho  younger,  i.  988;  opposes 
the  PisistratidsB,  397;  his  political 
ideas,  401;  his  reforms,  405,  4x1; 
leaves  Athens,  4x9;  his  return,  416; 
his  embassy  to  Sardes,  id.;  his  Ty- 
rannical  designs  and  fiUl,  ft5.,ii.  6^  104. 

Clitarcbus  of  Eretia,  t.  978, 40s • 

CUtdes  of  Corinth,  ▼.  99. 

Cnemi»-range,  the,  v.  434. 

Cnemus,  admiral,  ill.  77,  s^. 

Cnidus,  U.  X51,  iii.  456 ;    bottle  c£,  \r. 

Coeratldas,  iv.  X95. 

Coes    receives  Lesbos   as  a  fief  from 

Darius,  ii.  X90. 
Coins,  first,  gold    and   silver,   brought 

from  Asia  to  Hellas,  i.  348 ;  Sidlina^ 

lii.  957. 
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Cobcr«t»,  ih«,  at  Atheu.  L  330. 
CoUdus  discovers  the  western  shores  ol 

the  Medttemnean,  ii.  159. 
Coloniaatiofi,  aiyths  ooonected  with,  i. 

57,  #*y.;  ge»e.«l  survey  of  Greek,  486, 

Colophon,  foundation  ot,  i.  434;  Oarian 
Oracle  near,  it.  1^ 

Colotes,  sculptor,  iL  638. 

Cooedy,  AtUc,  ii.  565,  SA  »▼•  ^M»  ▼• 
197 ;  Sicilian,  iii.  346,  se^f. 

Comon  conducts  die  Naup«caans  to 
Libya,  Iv.  430. 

Cooon  re-decicd  general  at  Athens,  ill. 
539;  retreats  to  Mitylene,  530;  m 
command  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  551 ; 
at  iEfospota«i.  55^:  atCypnw,  iv. 
a  19;  negotiates  with  the  Persinn 
court, ai8;  his  war  plans,  aao^  Influ- 
ences Attic  pviitcy,  852;  at  Caunus, 
953:  at  Babylon,**.;  in  Greece,  855; 
at  the  second  founder  of  Athens,  256 ; 
headi  an  embassy  against  Antalddas, 
•69 :  his  arrest,  272 ;  hU  return  to 
Athens,     998,    *r//.;       his     death, 

Copais,  lake,  iv.  4x5 ;  v.  450.  ^  „ 

Cora  (Persephone),  worship  of,  IL  4. 

Corax,  founder  of  Sicilian  oratory,  iii. 
•51,  263. 

,  Mount,  V.  404. 

Coreyra,  colony  of  Corinth,  i.  299 ;  under 
the  name  of  Atacris,  459:  opposes 
Corinth,  iii.  k  ;  thteatens  Kpidamnu«, 
7;  defieats  the  Corinihianis  8 ;  sends 
eevoys  to  Athens,  id;  allied  with 
Athens,  xi;  party-cooilicts  at,  136; 
received  into  the  Attic  alliance,  138  ; 
«adofthefeud«  at,  139;  new  massa- 
cres at,  167;  siege  of,  iv.  306:  end  of 
siege  of,  402  ;  lost  to  the  Naval  Con- 
federation, V.  XIX. 

Corinth,  foundation  of,  I.  988 ;  trade  in, 
s^  ;  a  naval  power,  290 ;  uoder  the 
BacchiadsD,  991 ;  jeal  mis  of  JSgina, 
431 ;  slave  population  at,  ii.  286;  dis- 
sension between,  and  Jfigina,  093 ; 
enters  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
.Agina  and  Epidaums,  434 ;  position 
and  policy  of,  iii.  3  ;  attaches  Megaia 
to  herself;  4 :  relations  of,  with  Corcyra, 
5;  with  Kpidaxnnus,  7;  defeated  by 
the  Corcyrasans,  8 :  sends  envoys  to 
Athens.  9;  their  speech,  ao;  excites 
the  Petoponne^ian  Confederation  to 
war,  25:  expedition  against,  166; 
adopts  the  Babylonian  gold-wdght, 
97a ;  concludes  a  separate lei^ue  with 
Argoe,  &c.,  288,  stf^,;  dissitisfied 
with  Sparta,  iv.  178  ;  seeks  the  sup- 
port of  Thebes,  ii.  223 ;  massacre  at, 
257;  cut  off  from  the  sex,  259:  again 
allied  with  the  lAOedaemonians^  288; 
massacres  at,  439 ;  sides  with  Spa-ta, 
469 ;  at  p^ce  with  Thebes,  491.  v. 
X04  ;  fedend  treaty  concluded  at,  465  ; 
a  Macedonian  garrison  at,  486. 
Corinthian  Gulf,  the,  i.  290 ;  naval  bat- 
tles in  the,  iii.  77,  Z49. 


Corinthian  League,  the,  iv.  943. 

— —  War,  me,  iv.  045  ;  review  ol 
the,  305. 

Corinthians,  the,  domesticated  on  the 
Acttdous,  i.  990:  their  inventions, 
291 ;  renounce  obedience  to  Cko- 
menes.  418;  besiege  Sam-^,  Ii.  X96» 
My.;  U>eir  animosity  towards  AUten^ 
3«>- 


Coraebus.  ii.  6xz. 
Corone,  founda 


vp%mvus,  ivntwiai  lon  of.  iv.  455* 
Coronea.  th  •  battle  of,  ii.  449,  iv.  250; 

taken  oj  the  Phodans,  v.  77. 
Coryphasium,  the  promonotory  erf*,  iii. 

'^  45  ;    controls   die   Tbradaa 

X07 ;  assassinated,  xix, 
X99. 

Councfl,  the,  at  Athens,  onder  the 
Thirty,  ir.  93. 

Crates,  comic  poet,  ii.  ^x. 

Cratinus.  comic  poet,  b.  591;  bis  Tir*^ 
cian  iV^men,  50X;  hts  Arckilocki, 
591,  iii.  44 ;  hu  Pane^Ue^  iv.  125. 

Crenides,  foundation  (^  v.  66. 

Crete,  description  of,  i.  80 ;  Dorians  in, 
19 1,  st^q ;  worship  of  ApoUo  at,  936 ; 
I  gency  of,  between  Greece  and  libiyay 
485;  the  purple-fishers  of;  ib :  unites 
with  A^ma  against  the  Samian  pi-> 
rates,  i  1.  159. 

Crisa,  the  £dl  uf  i.  983 ;  the  port  of;  .*L 

9X. 

Crisaean  gulf,  antl- Dorian  tendency  ia 
Uie  cities  on  the,  i.  2^ 

Critalla,  in  Cap.adocta,  the  gathering 
place  of  Xerxes'  armada,  ii.  278. 

Critias,  son  of  Caliaeschrm,  arrested, 
iii.  3^ ;  returns  to  Athens,  573 ;  hir 
character  and  equipments,  d.  *tqq.  • 
after  his  return  in  m  Thessaly,  577 ; 
one  of  the  Five  Ephors,  579,  iv.  28 ; 
head  cf  the  govenimex.t,  33  ;  his  con- 
flict with  Theraments,  34,  *egf.;  his 
death,  49> 

Crito,v.  X55-     .   .      ,     „ 

Croesus,  kii^  of  the  Lydlans,  account 
of,  1.  367 ;  his  system  of  policy,  iL 
130;  bis  gifts  to  Apollo,  X30;  hb 
policy  towards  Ephesus,  131;  his 
empire,  132 ;  assembles  Greek  artists, 
X35;  his  flourishing  sea-ports,  134; 
traction  in  his  career,  X3S ;  sedcs  aid 
at  Spvta,  X56;  in  Fgypt.  137;  at 
Babylon,  136;  enters  Oippadoda, 
X38;  besieged  at  Sardes,  139:.!^ 
overthrow,  139 ;  txadiiion  conoenuag, 
V.  130. 

Crommyoo,  iv.  959. 

Croocum,  suburb  of  Corinth,  t.  x^s. 

Croton,  foundation  of,  i.  470,  U,  44: 
Democedes  retur  s  to,  x^;  FeisiattS 
in,  ii ;  overthrows  Sybarts,  iii.  266: 
Tenew:il  of  the  conflict  between,  and 
Sybaris,  269 

Ctcsias,  historian,  Ii.  m8. 

CteMphon,  envoy  to  Phil  p,  v.  30$. 

;  Cicsippu*,  son  of  Chabnas,  v.  946. 
Cunaxa,  the  battle  of,  iv.  xSft. 
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Cyanean  islands,  the,  iL  456. 
Cyaxares  takes  iMiiiive,  ii.  lav. 
Cydades,  iL  81 ;  freed  from  to*  Spartan 

yoke,  IT.  055. 
Cydatbetueum,  i.  386. 
Cydias,v.  io4' 
Cydonia,   ii.  170;   cjcpedltioo  against, 

iii.  78. 
Cyllene,  abandoned  by  EUs,It.  309. 
Cylon,  revolution  of,  i.  334 ;  its  conse- 

quences^j. 
Cyme  in  Euboea,  i.  454  :  ^^-  i<4' 
in    ll*'-y,  foundaiion  of,  I.  464 ; 

succored    by  Hirro,  iii.  338. 

ini^lis,  ii.  X14;  siege  of,  so8. 


Athens, 


Cyoaegiru*,  death  of,  ii.asi. 

Cynics,  the,  v.  155. 

Cynosargest,   gymnasium 
iuasa,  615.  ▼.  X54. 

CyuoscephalaD,  the  heighiB  of.  It.  377. 

Cynosura,  ihe  promontory  of,  ii.  347. 

Cyntiria,  the  iCcinetans  settle  at.  Hi. 
17a 

Cyprian  war,  the,  iv.  993;  end  of  the, 
904. 

Cyprus,  connexion  between,  and  Phce* 
mda,  ii.  154;  becomes  Egyptian,  <i5.; 
revolt  in,  935 ;  partial  liberation  of, 
369,446;  Cimon  before,  447;  aban- 
doned  by  Athens.  454^  3o8,  v.  xi8. 

Cypselus,  Tyrant  cf  Corinth,  i.  290. 

C  pfc^idm.  end  of  the,  I.  30a. 

Cyreans,  the,  at  Byzantium  It.  193 ;  in 
Thrace,  105. 

Cyrenaics,  the,  y.  155. 

Cyrme,  foundation  of,  i.  487:  under  the 
Battiadx.  488. 

Cyrus,  cslaclishes  his  government  >n 
Iran,  ii.  136;  subject!  Media  aid 
threatens  Lyaia,  136 ;  triple  alliance 
against,  138  .*  besieges  Croesus  at  Sar- 
dcs,  130  ;  as  the  protector  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  143;  marches  to- 
wjrds  Ecbauna^  143. 

,  son  of  Danus  and  Parysatis,  iii. 

515  ;  satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  516 ;  re- 
solves to  support  Sparta,  533;  sum- 
mons Lysander  to  Sardes,  5*7 ;  iv. 
38;  C  and  Tissaphemes,  x8o;  his 
position  and  authority,  183 ;  hit  arma- 
ments, 183 ;  negotia  es  with  Sparta, 
185 ;  starts  from  Sard  s,  185 ;  at 
Cunaxa,  i83;  his  death,  ito. 

Cy.hcra  (Ccrigo),  island  of.  ill.  x68 ; 
eaters  we  Attic  alliance,  168. 

Cyricus,  foundatioa  of.  i.  ^39,  497 ; 
battle  of,  iii.  497;  occupied  by  the 
Athenians,  498 ;  school  of  science  at, 
v.  19a. 


Daedalids,  the  Cretan,  H.  77. 
Daemonion,  the.  of  Socrates,  iv.  145. 
Damasctis,  i.  985. 
Damia.  fibres  of.  ii.  76. 
Damocratida.s,  i.  371. 
Damon,  the  flute-player,  IL  483  ;  banish- 
ed from  Athens,  iii.  48. 


Damoph*^,  son  of  Pftntaleon,  i.  953. 

Danuiie,  the,  ii.  184 ;  conspiiacy  at  th« 
bridge  across,  185,  **qq.,  v.  410,  43a. 

Daphnis,  Tyrant  in  Abydus,  ii.  iSo. 

Dardani.  the,  i.  88;  in  Lyda,  Pamphy- 
1  a.  Ciiicia,  SIdly,  and  Italy,  363. 

Daroanu  i,  ioimder  of  Dardania,  i.  88. 

l>ariu<^  won  of  Uystaspes,  ascends  the 
Peisian  throne,  ii.  1^5;  the  secui  d 
foimder  of  the  Persian  mouarchy, 
ih.:  destroys  the  party  of  the  Mji- 
g  ai<,  ib^  his  reforms,  176,  teqq.;  his 
Scythian  expedition*  181  ;  on  the  Bo<(' 
ponu,  183:  on  the  Danube,  184; 
con^pirjury  against,  185;  his  return, 
186 ;  bestows  Cos  upon  Scythes,  iia  ; 
D.  and  the  Athenians,  917;  trans- 
plants the  inhabitants  of  Barca  into 
Bactria,  318:  his  commtmicadons 
with  the  Carthasinians,  ib^  orders 
chastisement  of  £retria  and  A  thcns, 
«34;  prepares  new  plans  for  war, 
309 :  disputes  as  to  the  succession  of, 
S71 ;  death  of,  ib^  his  kindnoss  to 
MetiochuN  973. 

Darius  II.  (Ochus)  ascends  the  Persian 
throne,  iiL  490;  his  death,  iv.  180,  v. 

"  l>asc\los,  the  district  of,"  ii.  1x7. 

Dascylium,  ii.  180,  Iv.  333, 

Datis,  commands  with  Artaphemes  the 
expedition  against  Eretria,  Atheni, 
etc  ii>  334 ;  his  return  to  Susa,  369. 

Datum,  lliasian  colony,  v  68. 

Dauriscs,  sacks  Dardanus,  &c,  S07; 
fiichts  against  the  Carians  307. 

Docharics,  of  Lys.-m'ler,  the,  iv  18. 

Dccdea.  occupied  by  the  Spartan^,  iii. 
434  ;  Athcn  an  envoys  sent  to,  ^67. 

Dswdean  war,  the,  iii.  434 ;  review  of, 
the,  580,  segq. 

Deigraa,  the  (Exchange  at  AthensX  ii« 
6ia. 

Deioces,  the  Medes  imder,  ii.  xad. 

Dciphontes,  i.  9^ 

Deisidemonia,  iv.  83. 

Delians,  expulsion  cf  the,  iii.  300;  re- 
turn of,  to  their  island,  395. 

Ddiastao,  the.  at  «thens,  ii.  13. 

Dei  um,  foriitied.  iii.  X73;  Athenian  de- 
feat kt.  17a,  387. 

Ddos.  tne  nrst  sacred  laurel  at,  i.  97; 
purification  of,  385,  ii.  19 :  popular 
festivalH  at,  40;  the  temple  in,  4a, 
teqq^  the  Persians  at,  935 ;  the  cen- 
tre of  a  New  Confederadon,  381 ; 
earthquake  in,  iii.  53  ;  second  ptuifi- 
catlon  of,  151 ;  the  snit  of,  against 
Athene  at  Delphi,  v.  365. 

Ddphi,  Tempe  and,  i.  xas;  the  oracle 
OK  358;  the  tenajHe  of,  38  <;  votive 
offerings  of  Cypsdus  at,  996;  the 
temple  of,  burnt,  398;  sanctuary  of, 
ii.  90, 9X  ;  becomes  a  centre  of  higher 
culture,  9X ;  macie  an  independent 
community^  91 ;  sanctloiM  the  estab- 
lishment of  th?  Olympic  festival,  34; 
the  fair  at,  41 :  its  sacred  roads,  42  * 
first  gdd  brotight  to,  47  ;  services  <4, 
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to  geogrmphy,    49:    influence    of,  in 
Egypt,  58 ;  ui  Amphictyonic  SAOctu- 

Sf  75 :  Greek  mdsic  at,  93;  as  a 
ideal  centre,  zoi ;  itriadons  id,  wich 
ugn  cjuntri.:s,  xoi ;  as  a  supreme 
judicial  authority,  103 ;  legislatioa  of, 
in  the  colonies,  104;  decline  of  the 
influence  of^  no;  its  power  broken, 
090 ;  seuUments  of  the  priesthood  ot, 
996;  offerings  at,  after  Salamis,  330, 


448 ;  proclamation  from,  iii.  140,  99$! 
•     86,  i>o,  437,  470;  V.  ra;  Philij 
330;  reforms  at,  330;  fesUTal  of  vic- 


!▼.  86i  ISO,  437,  470;  y,ni  Philip  at, 
330;  reforms  at,  330;  testiTal  of  vic- 
tory at,  336;  emb^Myfirom,  at  Athens, 


Defp&ic  Amphictyonv,  the,  ii.  a6:  phi- 
losophy, the.  64 :  War,  the,  1.  344. 

Delphiniusj;  Apollo),  ii.  44. 

Dclphion  of  Phlius,  iv.  341. 

DeUa,  the,  U.  i54' 

DemaJcs,  v.  353;  becomes  Ph.Iip's 
agent,  t.  454;  at  Athens,  455;  the 
peace  of,  495. 

Demagogues,  the  new,  in  Athena,  iii.  91, 

Demarutus,  king  of  Sparta,  opposes 
Qcomcnes,  i.  418,  ii.  in.  930;  flight 
of,  all ;  prophesies  a  serious  war  to 
the  Pcrstani,  397. 

Demarcte,  daughter  of  Thero,  iii.  297, 
9S8. 

Demaretium  (coin),  iii.  958. 

Domes,  the  Attic,  i.  406. 

Demeter,  worship  of,  ii.  4,  59  ;  sanctu- 
ary uf,  at  Theimopybe,  3^03 ;  diTinity 
of  the  Mysteries,  in.  510,  iv.  45^. 

Dcmetnus,  the  *'  copper  man,"  lii.  973. 

Demiurgi,  the,  in  Atuca,  i.  395 

Dcmocedes,  at  the  court  of  P<Jycrates, 
ii.  165 ;  retained  as  a  slave  by  Oroetes, 
191 ;  body-phy&ician  of  Darius,  i6.: 
escapes  to  Croton,  199;  marries  the 
daughter  of  Milo,  tS. 

Deuochares,  v.  997. 

Democopus,  architect,  iii.  949. 

Democratidos,  i.  939. 

DemocHtus,  philosopher,  li.  147,  iv.  85, 
V.  499. 

Demomeles,  cousin  of  Demosthenes,  v. 
443. 

Dem.nides  of  C£a,  ii.  419,  493. 

Demophantus,  iii.  488;  law  proposed 
by,  500. 

Demophilus,  v.  357. 

Demophon  enters  Boeotia,  iv.  368. 

,  guardian  of  D^wthencs,  v. 
«30w 

Demos,  the,  of  Athens,  ii.  ^ ;  v.  asz. 

Demosthenes,  son  of  Aldstksnes,  iii.  94, 
143;  his  schtmes,  145;  at  war  with 
the  Ixsucadians,  146;  in  iEtolia.  148; 
at  OlpSB,  149 ;  hi^  treaty  with  Me.e- 
daYus,   150;   returns  to  Athens,  151: 


his  adventurous  schemes,  15^:  at 
Pylus,  I S5 :  as  a  straitgu*  of  Athens, 
171:  before  Siphae,  179;  before  Syra- 


cuse, 395;  bis  attempt  on  Epipolse, 
397 ;  his  advice  opposed,  398 ;  sur- 
renders to  the  Syracusans,  400;  his 
death,  408. 


Demosthenes^  son  of  DernDsdwaas,  ▼. 
936;  childhood,  999;  his  gjard^anSy 
93a ;  D.  and  Iseus,  ait ;  opens  the 
suit  agiinst  the  gnardiaas,  939 ;  his 
forced  trierardiy,  933;  his  sp^xches 
as  plaintiff',  935 ;  hu  natural  gifts, 
9^7;  formmoa  of  his  diaracter,  ib.\ 
his  training  and  development  as  aa 
orator,  ib.  938 ;  his  rdlations  to  the 
present,  939 ;  and  to  the  past,  941 ;  his 
originalitVi  949 ;  as  an  advoc  te,  94  ■ ; 
his  speeches  a^ast  Androtiofi^94S ; 
and  Lepiines,  946:  agsdnst  Timo- 
crates.  948 ;  poli  Jcal  character  of  his 
Ibreosic  speeches.  349;  his  speech 
ajaiuit  the  Persian  war.  953 ;  |RT>po«es 
reforms,  955,  seqq. ;  D.  and  the  c  vie 
assembly  at  Atnens,  958 ;  his  first 
Pkili^K,  959;  against  Aristocrates, 
s66 ;  opposes  the  request  Cm*  aid  from 
Plutarduis,  979 ;  D.  and  Midias,  983 ; 
connter-charge  against,  984 ;  his  Oiym- 
ikiac  OratuMu,  990 ;  the  First,  391 ; 
thi  S^omd,  99«:  the  Tkirtl,  993; 
wishes  for  peace  with  Macedonia,  306 ; 
at  Pella,  309  *  his  propositions,  311 ; 
takes  the  o^th,  316;  obtains  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Attic  prisoners  in  M..oe- 
donia,  390 ;  his  speech  tU  Pace,  337, 
stqq, ;  his  growing  authority,  3S4 : 
D.  and  the  old  parties,  358 ;  against 
iGschines,  36a,  367,  *fff.;  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 379,  s€fq. ;  his  speech  r<n»- 
ceming the  Ckertannesns,-i^,  *eqq.\ 
effects  of  his  speeches,  395 ;  in  Thiace, 
ih, ;  D.  and  CalUas,  393 ;  in  Pelopoa- 
nestu,  ^  ;  crownci  at  the  EKonysia, 
40a  ;  his  naval  law,  414,  ^^ff  • ;  his 
views  on  the  conduct  ot  PhiUp,  491 ; 
brings  a^out  a  combinatiwU  witn 
Thebes,  437 ;  ^ is  speech/irr  tJu  Cher* 
t^nsutus,  4^ ;  as  itcent  of  Athens, 
i6  :  at  TheSes,  439 ;  D.  and  Phoctoo, 
444 ;  at  tHe  head  of  national  affairs, 
445  ;  his  eneivy,  448 ;  rec^ves  another 
wreath  of  honor,  450;  holds  the 
Funeral  Oration  in  honor  of  the 
&llen,  463 ;  retrospect  of  his  public 
career,  467;  the  historical  foundations 
of  his  p  >  icy,  469 ;  D.  a**d  Pericles, 
469.  seqq. ;  his  combination  of  ethics 
with  pol.iic*.  470;  D.  and  Isocmtes, 
474 :  X>.  and  Philip,  476 ;  the  jiMlg- 
mcnt  of  posterity  on,  480. 

Demostratus,  iii.  347. 

DemothoYdes,  L  953. 

Dercyliidas,  succeeds  Thibron,  ir.  soz ; 
his  truce  with  Phaniabazns,  aox : 
maintainn  himself  in  Abydus  and 
Sestus^  ass. 

Deval,  nver,  v.  16. 

Dexileus,  iv.  999. 

Diacrians,  the,  1.  407. 

Diactoridas,  a  suitor  of  Agariste,  i.  sSd 

Diagoras  of  Melos,  Ivric  poet,  iv.  85 ; 
at  Athens,  8^ ;  outlawed,  86. 

Dialectic  art,  the  Platonic,  ▼.  163. 

Dialects,  the  Greek,  i.  33. 

Diasia,  Attic  fcstiv;il,  i.  336. 

DiciBopolis,  iii.  194. 
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D-dymaum,  the.  at  Miletu*.  II.  X9,  lox. 
Diitrephe«,  at  Thasoa,  iii.  46  >. 
Dinicha,  wife  of  Archidamns,  ▼.  75. 
Dinolochu4,  III.  940. 
Dinomache,  wUeot  Clinias,  III.  997 
Dinomenes,  iii.  S41. 
I>inonienid«,  tie,  iii.  961. 
Dioboly,  the,  at  Athens ,  ii.  4x4. 
Diochares,  the  gate  of,  ii.  615. 
Diodes,  the  law  of,  Iv.  71. 
Diodides,  iii   361  ;  executed,  163. 
Diodotus,   iii.  98:    D.  and  the  Mitf- 

le-^seans,  126 ;  his  speech,  xa8. 
Diodorus  accuses  Androtion,  t.  9^5. 
Diogenes  of  Ap^iUonia,  ph>lo6ophcr,  Ii. 

,  the  Cynic,  t.  X54,  *«f, 

Diognetus,  t.  435. 

D!  >medon,  iii.  4<58,  53*  ;  executed,  545. 

Diomllus,  iii.  ^77. 

Dion  (town),  iii.  189. 

Dion,  at  Syracuse,  and  the  Academy, 

V.  231. 

Diondas.  ▼.  450. 

Dionysia,  celebration  of  the,  t.  145, 

Dionysius  of  Phocsea.  ii.  si  i,  s*^. 
—  I  ,  Tyrant  ot  Syracuse,  ir.  179, 
•84,  299.  459. 

II.,    V.    X09,  9x4;    summons 


Plato  to  his  court,  221. 
Dionysodorus,  execution  of,  iii.  579  ;  iv. 

36. 
Pionvsus,  god  of  t*!e  peasantry,  I.  a8o  : 

worship  of,  387,  ii.  34,  78    573,  «/y^, 

iii.  5*^8 ;  his  fcstivab,  iv  90,  v.  907 
Diopliantns,  captain  under   Epamiiion- 

das,  iv.  510. 
Diophantus,  the  archonship  of,  iv.  907. 
Di^pithes,  the    priest,  iii.  49,  351 ;  iv. 

86,  313. 
— — ,  general,  rn  the  Hellespont,  v. 

388;   invades  Macedonian    ttrritury, 

388. 
Dioscu  rias  on  the  Pbntus,  L  447. 
Diotimtw,  v.  3^5,  36>. 
Diphilus,  the  wiauh  of,  v.  4x4. 
Dipoenu*,  first  sculpt  r  in  marble,  i.  X96. 
Dipylum,  th%  in  die  Piraeeus,  ii.  614 
Dithyrambus,  the,  iL  573 ;  the  modem, 

iv.   119 

Dodccipolis,  the  Atdc.  i.  406. 
Dodona,  i   xi6^  *ff. ;  the  oaic,  ot  il.  x. 
Dolonci,  the,  it.  1V4. 
Dolopes,  the,  do  honu^^   to  lason  of 

Pherae,  iv.  466. 
Dorcis,  at  Bysantium,  ii.  373. 
Doriani,  the,  i.  139  ;  migr.i,te  Into  Pelo> 

S>nnesus,  131 ;  conque-  it,  X34 ;  in 
rete,  &c.,  143 ;  the  migrations  of, 
*75»  *^- :  occupy  Messenia,  X78 ; 
and  Laconi%,  x8o ;  in  Ai^o*is,  x8i ; 
their  Hexapili^,  185 ;  In  Crete,  193, 
tiifq. ;  thdr  discii>line,  9x8,  iii.  33. 

Done  lyric  poetry,  ii.  98 ;  temple  archi- 
tecture, ii.  66,sf^a. 

Doricus,  brother  of  k.  Cleomenes,  Ii. 
393 :  iii.  933. 

Doris,  the  most  andent,  i.  X39  ;  it.  437  ; 
V.  435- 


Doxander,  Iii.  X07. 

Drabescus,  battle  o^  U.  403,  615 ;  ▼.  <& 

Draco,  the  UgiUaJoa  of,  i.  333 ;  iv.  68, 

Dracontldas,  Iv.  99. 

Drama,  the,  at  Athens ;   decay  of  the 

technical  part  of,  iv.  X3o,  v.  195. 
Dualism  of  the  Greek  nation,  i.  a$. 
Ducetius.  leader  of  the  Siculi.  111.  96x, 

974;    defeats  the    Acragantines  and 

Syracusans,  i^. ;    founds    Cd/i  Act', 

975 ;  his  death,  ib. 
Dyspontians,  emigralioo  of  the,  I.  854* 

E. 

Ecbitanx.  the  princes  of,  ii.  197. 

Ccdicus,  iv.  373. 

Echinus,  taken  by  Philip,  v.  399,  434. 

Edones,  the,  v.  57. 

Ktfti<^nea,  iii.  479. 

Egcsta,    town   of  'he    Elymi,    i.   477; 

disputes  of,    with  Selinns,  Iii.    aSj  ; 

Athenian  commissioner*  sent  to,  740. 
Egvpt,  ii.    737;   under   the  Psammeti- 

chidae,x53:  under  Amasis,  153;  Per- 

sian  conquest  of,  757 ;  revolts  of,  371, 

J 33 ;  subjected    under  Xerxes,    973  ; 
lirows  off  the  Persi.in  yoke,  439,  443  ; 
E.  and  Athens,  v.  138. 
Egyptians,  the,  in  Cyprus,  ii.  xs4. 
EVon,  siege  and  Lll  of,  ii.   383 ^Athe- 
nians   at,  404;    fortified  by  Thucy- 
didcs,  iii.  x86. 
Eira,  fiul  of,  i.  943 ;   restoration  of,  iv. 

RIatca,  occupied  by  Philip,  v.  435. 

Eleatic  philosophy,  Uie,  ii.  X50,  466. 

Elegiac  verse,  1.  339. 

E'eus,  son  of  Cimon,  ii.  4x0. 

Eleiisinian  Mysteries,  the,  iii.  510. 

Eleusis^  description  of,  ii.  ^$8,  iii.  39  ; 
rurified,  iv,  47;  the  Thiny  at,  60,  64. 

Eleutheria,  Institution  of  the,  iii.  360. 

Eleven,  the,  at  Athens,  iv.  96,  30. 

Elimea,  v.  x6. 

Fl'mlo»sB,  the,  v.  40. 

Ells,  alliance  between,  and  Sparta,  i. 
350 ;  the  powerful  position  dt,  355 ; 
frees  herself  fx>m  tne  Lacooian  in- 
fluence, ii.  \yK\  Ncw-Elis, 434  ;  enm  ty 
between,  ana  Sparta,  iii.  388 ;  rela- 
tions of,  with  Sparta,  iv.  203  ;  the  war 
in,  306;  the  chastisement  oi^  307,  «^^^  ; 
conflict  of.  wiih  Arcadia,  493,  V.  345; 
protected  oy  Philip,  346. 

EUpinice,  half-sister  of  Cimon,  marries 


Callias,  il.  383;     mediates    between 
*  Pericl 

311.383. 


iii. 


Limonand  I'cncies,  444. 
Elymi,  the,  on  Mount  Eryx,  I.  477; 

311,383. 
Emathia,  the  anc'ent,  ii.  x88  ;  v.  90. 
Kmbates,  the,  i.  33. 
Embolima,  iv.  04. 
Empedocles,  tne  teachinn^of,  Ii.  469 ; 

at  Agrigentum,  474  ;  at  Thurii,  537. 
Endacus,  sculptor,  ii.  600. 
Endiut,  iii.  436;    his  peace-pioposals, 

50a 
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Eordaa,  t.  18. 

Kpaminoad—,  soo  of  PoWnmis,  !▼.  356 ; 
his  tniiiinf .  *5.  *tf. ;  nis  aims,  357 ; 
introduce  ttie  Tvranniodes  into  the 
civic  assembly,  3^ ;  h  s  wisdom,  374  ; 
at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  404  ;  his  de> 
■>An  * ,  409 ;  his  tactics,  4x2,  «<yf . ;  vio> 
torious  at  Leuctra,  419 ;  his  pUoa, 
439  ;  on  the  £urota<,  449  ;  in  Mene- 
nii,  45a:  returns  hume,  456;  results 
of  hb  campaign^  4^^;  his  ^ecood  cam- 
paign, 460;  dismissed  from  office, 
461;  serves  uadcr  Ckomenes,  47s; 
heads  an  army  again- 1  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  a.  476  ;  leads  a  third  Thetun 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  487; 
at  the  height,  of  his  authonty,  503 ; 
reprimands  t&t  Ifaniineans,  to;  at 
Nemea,  504;  In  Sparu,  504;  his 
retreat,  506;  before  Mantinea,  56, 
*f^f.;  his  death,  5x0;  comparison 
between,  and  Pericles  $ia;  a  true 
Hellene,  515,  516 ;  his  frienaship  with 
Pelopidas,  ^18 :  his  policy,  510;  his 
examples,  1^.;  his  efforts  C^rSsicnce 
and  Art,  iS.  $30;  significance  of  hn 
effciru  for  suc^eding  ag  s,  saa,  *€ff., 
▼.  106,  st^^. 

Epan'ts,  the,  in  Arcadia,  iv.  44a. 

E(  4ftun,  iv.  908. 

Ephesus,  I.  S63:  situation  of,  434:  E. 
and  Croesus,  ii.  131;  capitulation  \f, 
jp;  dirtat,  iii.  ^«6. 

Ephetse,  the,  at  Athens.  I.  334, 

Ephialtes,  the  traitor,  ii.  309. 

— ,  son  of  Sophonides,  li.  4x2  ; 

abolishes  the  political  influence  of 
the  Areopagus,  424  ;  his  death,  438. 
,  at  Susa,  ▼.  397. 

Ephors,  the,  at  Sparta,  I.  2x3  ,  ii.  12, 
iii.  32,  993  tef.:  at  Athens,  563,  578; 
at  SpartJ,  iv.  175. 

Ephorus  of  Cyme,  historim,  t.  187,  190. 

Epic  poetry,  origin  of,  i*  149. 

Epichare<,  iv.  53. 

Kpicharmus,  comic  poet,  iii.  247;  in 
Syracuse,  248 ;  at  tne  court  of  Hiero, 
249'  >^-  74- 

Epi  crates,  friend  of  Themistodes,  ii. 
4". 

— ^ ,  popular  orator,  Iv.  236,  398. 

£,  icydcs,  popular  orator,  ii.  306. 

Epidamnus,  i.  460;  founded  by  Cor- 
cyrx,  iiL  6 ;  the  revolt  at,  H.  Mf^. 

Epidauru^,  it.  87. 

"    goni,  the,  iv.  521. 


Epip 
Ep  ly< 


Ep  fycu!*,  Iv.  975. 

E.'imeoides  of  Crete,  at  Athens,  I.  343. 

Epipo'.ae.  near  Syracuse,  iii.  376;  cap- 
ture of,  377;  nocturnal  battle  on,  397. 

Epirus,  i.  X15;  migrations  from,  1x7; 
sanctuary  in,  ii.  x  :  becomes  barbarian, 
2  ;  rcvolutionaiy  changes  in,  v.  381. 

Epistatx,  the,  of  the  public  works  at 
Athens,  ii.  505. 

Epitcles,  iv.  453. 

Epos,  the  national,  U.  90. 

Erasinides,  nt  Samos,  iiLS39;  his  exe- 
cuUon,  545. 


Exatosthenes,  It.  5a,  66 :  ▼.  itx. 
Eratus  comtuers  the    D<yopiaB 

places,  i.  S7X. 

Eretria,  "the  city  of  rowers,"  i.  454; 
her  war  with  ehald*,  457;  proflexs 
aid  t3  the  Milesians,  ii.  303 ;  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  336 ;  treadiery  o£,  uL 
4B3,  V.  xia. 

Er^od  s,  iv.  aSx. 

En^bthonius,  foster  son  of  Athene,!. 
427 ;  his  tumb,  it  6x9. 

Brigon,  river  v.  x8. 

Friuyes,  thj^  i.  337;  their  altars,  337. 

Eros,  worship  of,  i.  393,  v.  X65,  X7a  ; 
statue  of,  at  MM^ra,  909. 

Erysichthoo,  the  ^cropidc,  li.  377. 

E.  yt&rae  ^oiuN  the  Pelopoonesian  cod- 
iedentioo,  iii.  4^3. 

Eryx,  the  rock  of,  ui.  383. 

Etcubutadss,  the.  at  Athens,  v.  $46. 

Eieonicus^  at  Chios,  UI.  546. 

Etesian  winds,  the,  i.  s%  iii.  67. 

Etruria,  iii.  33^. 

Etruscans,  the,  iii.  338. 

Euagoras  of  Cyprus,  iv.  3x8 :  supports 
Cooon,  2X0 ;  a  second  founder  of 
Athene,  256,  993;  his  Indepent'ent 
policy,  994 ;  abandoned  by  the  Athe- 
nians, ^9^ 

Euxnetus,  in  command  over  the  Thes- 
salians,  ii.  304. 

Euangelidas,  the,  IL  X4. 

Euboei,  coinage  of,  i.  27?  ;  itsconnexSoa 
wiih  the  Greek  Etst,  ii.  19,  X97.  913  ; 
the  Persians  in,  336;  (iven  over  to 
the  Per><sns,  314 ;  defection  of,  450  ; 
two-thirdi  <M.  become  the  property  of 
Atiic  citizens,  534,  iii.  57;  loss  01,  to 
Athens,  483,  iv.  426 ;  Athenian  suc> 
ces  es  in,  v.  xxa :  recoveicd  to  the 
Naval  Confederation,  XX3;  import- 
ance of^  377:  Phodon  in,  980 :  pro- 
tected by  Philip,  347  j  occupied  by 
his  troops,  370 ;  iibe«aii<>n  of,  400. 

Eubulides,  txuuc  philosopher,  v.  xsx. 

Eubulus,  T.  xax ;  his  policy.  149,  seff  / 
his  administration,  146 ;  his  law  as  to 
the  festival-moneys,  992:  change  ia 
his  policy,  300;    E.  and  iEadunes, 

?>3 :  ndvocates  war,  306;  rules  as  a 
Dander,  4x7. 
Euchdr,  !•  aoi. 
Eudrs,  m  Tnrace,  ill.  184. 
EUicIides,  as  Ardion,  W.  63;  refoms  in 
the   pubUc  documents  ia  die  year  o( 

^,  sculptor,  V.  909. 

Eudides  of  Mq;aia,  eristic  philosopher, 

V.  X5X. 
Eucrates,  "  the  boar  of  Meiitc,"  iii.  95. 
>,  brother  of  Nicias,  placed  un- 


der arrest.  111.  36X  ;  iv.  v>. 
Euctemon,  astronomer,  iii.  97s. 

■  appean  agsinst  Androdoa, 

T.  945. 

Fudamidaa,  expedition  oil  iv.  331. 
Euodoxus  of  Cnidus,   philosopher,    ▼. 

lox  ;  his  travels,  19a ;  at  Cyxicus,  ii.; 

hu  death,  ii.  492, 3x9. 
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Eumarus,  painter,  il.  596. 

KumeliM  1.  9^1 :  bU  cf^c  poems  on 
Corinth »  ii.  u\.  343. 

Eumolpidas,  it.  37a. 

Kunoimus  oiThna  and  Demosthenes, 
V,  243. 

Eupalinus,  water^architect,  U.  z66. 

EupatridsB,  the,  in  Attica,  L  326,  331 ; 
as  party-leaden,  368. 

Euphemus,  i.  198. 

Euphorion,  son  of  Asdiylua,  tragic 
poet,  IT.  89. 

Euphranor,  picture  by,  of  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  v.  213. 

Euphrates,  river,  L  23 ;  ii.  138 ;  Iv. 
187. 

Euphron  of  Sicyon,  \r.  489 ;  his  revolo- 
Uon,  flight  and  death,  400. 

Fupolia,  mother  of  A^ifaus,  iv.  aza 

Eupolis,  comic  poet,  ii.  593,  iv.  150 ;  his 
OV/V*,  iii.  i8i  335,  437. 

Euripides,  celebrates  Aldbiades.  Hi. 
335  :  at  the  court  of  Archelaus.  5^7, 
iv.  95  ;  his  labor«,  98  ;  in  Macedonia, 
98;  dies  atPclla,  i6.:  his  character 
and  poetry,  98,  wyf .;  his  Itm,  101 ; 
Ertckthtus,  w.;  Suppiicts^  103;  Hera- 
clida^  ib.\  HippolyUu^  104;  Amdro- 
machtf  i6.',  ArcMrlaiu,  zo6;  m  a 
Sophist  and  poet,  t6.  107 ;  his  innova- 
vat*on<,  108,  **ff'  )3o ;  his  Mfdra, 
Htcuba.^  and  Atcestu^  ib.',  his  influ- 
ence upon  subsequent  generatics, 
121 ;  his  Paiamedcs,  161  ;  hi*  Arche- 
lauSf  V.  38 ;  Baccfutf  ib.:  his  deaih, 

Euripus,  the,  ii.  311,  seqq, 

Eurotas,  valley  of  the,  1.  2x9;  iv.  449, 
seqq. 

Euryoiadcs.  II.  31T  ;  commander-in- 
chief  of  tne  Isthmian  Confcdenuion, 
319,32a. 

Eurycies,  iv.  84. 


Eurydice,  wife  of  Amyntas,  v.  40. 
"       *     '        "  jcncral,  iii. 

,  envoy  of  Philip,  v. 


Eorylochus,  Spartan  ffcncral,  iii.  zso. 

,  envoy  of  Philip,  v^ii. 

Eurymacbus,  oligarchic  leader  atTnebes, 


iii.  53 ;  directs  the  surprise  of  PlatcsB, 

54- 
Eurymedon,    iii.   145,  978;    zetu'n   of, 

from  Sici!y,  281  ;  aiiTives  at  Syracuse 

widi  Demosthenes,  398. 
— —    (riveri,     victory    of  the 

Athenians  on  the,  ii.  397. 
Eurynomus,  Delphic  myth  of,  ii.  6x. 
Eurypontida,  the,  i.  204. 
Euivptolemus,  iii.  328,  54a. 
Eutnyde^,  iv.  483. 
Euthyrrates  the  Phocian.  v.  70. 

,  Olynthian  cummander,  v. 

^^99.165. 

Eutnydemus,  iil.  391. 
Euthymus.  iv.  505. 
Euxenos,  iv.  24^. 
Euxitheut  of  Elis,  v.  346. 
Exegetie,  the,  at  Athens,  U.  34,  Z03. 
Exetastae,  the,  at  Athens,  v.  130. 


Five  Th'^usand,  the.  at  Athans,  iii.  466, 
478;  deposed,  the  name  being  le- 
tain«d,485. 

Four  Hundred,  Council  of  the,  at  Athens, 
iii.  466  ;  dissension  among,  477.  stqq  \ 
deposed,  485 ;  effects  of  the  rule   of. 


Games,  the  competitive,  il.  33. 

Gamori.  the,  at  Syracuse,  iiiTaxT. 

Gargapnia,  tbe  spring  of,  ii.  330. 

Gcdrosia,  the  tribes  of,  ii.  27^. 

Gcla,  history  of,  iii.  21a  ;  oiet  at,  a8o; 
neutral  in  the  Sicilian  war,  374. 

Geleonteii,  i.  326. 

Gelo,  Tyrant  of  Gela,  iii.  9x6;  in  Syra- 
cuse, 219;  his  policy,  220;  his  lela- 
t  ons  with  the  mcther-country*  223  ; 
his  interview  with  the  Hellenic  envoys 
asking  aid  against  Xerxes,  223 ;  his 
victory  at  Himera  and  its  results,  233, 
*eqq.',  his  death,  236. 

G-  omori,  the,  in  Attica,  i.  335. 

Gephyraeans,  the,  bring  the  invention  of 
written  characters  to  Attica,  i.  333. 

Gcrsestus  maintains  its  independcitce 
against  the  Macedonians,  v.  38X. 

Geranoa,  iv.  479. 

Gcronus,  the,  at  Sparta,  i.  axi,  316. 

Getae,  ihf,  v.  X5. 

Glai  cus  of  Chics  inv»  nts  soldering,  U.  8a. 

Glaucus  the  Spartiate,  ii.  38. 

Golden  Horn,  the,  v.  4o<!^  ¥^ 

Gongylus  of  Eretria,  i^.  371. 

Gordius,  brother*  f  Periander,  L  3x1. 

Gordius,  myth  of,  1.  85. 

Gorvias  (Scph'st),  iii.  364;  his  embassy, 
376,  V.  X77,  181,353. 

Gorgida*,  iv.  363. 

Gorgopas,  iv.  389. 

Gorgus,  son  of  Aristomenes,  I.  342. 
>of  Salamis,  ii.  906. 


Grseci,  the,  become  Hellenes,  II.  3. 

Gracco-Italicans,  the,  i.  99. 

Greece  in  Europe,  i.  14 ;  Central,  17  ; 
atmosphere  of,  sx ;  in  Epirus,  115 ;  the 
peninsula  of,  separates  from  the  main- 
land, ii.  X  ;  'coherent*  G.,  3;  the  cen- 
tral states  of.  Ill ;  G.  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  28^ ;  numbers  of  the 
population  of  284 ;  the  slaves  in,  286  ; 
id<»l  unity  of,  288  ;  du«tinrt  opposition 
of  parties  in,  206;  forma  don  of  a  na- 
tional party  tnrcuehout,  m8;  the 
stren^h  of,  350 ;  end  of  a  federal  law 
in,  ill.  3x;  a  new,  beyond  Olympus, 
557;  mercenary  armies  in,  iv.  306; 
the  North  of,  v.  7,  segq. ;  under  the 
Macedonian  dominion,  486,  *t^. , 
4<^ ;  survives  in  Science,  492 ;  scien- 
I  iflc  trea  meat  of  its  history,  494 ;  the 
end  of  tH^  coimected  histoiy  of  free, 
495. 
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Greek,  and  Italic,  tongues,  the,  L  97 ; 
verb,  the,  30,  *ef^. ;  language,  the, 
historical  t  igaificaiice  of,  3a;  dialect-^, 
33 ;  nationality,  36 ;  polytheism,  65 ; 
history,  beginning  of,  79  ;  local  ty  cf 
earlicsr,  1x5  ;  naujnality,  limiu  of,  li. 
t ;  priesthood,  2,  se^q.tjpi  popular 
festivals.  40;  wriung,  51;  t  ibes, 
spread  of  the.  iza;  mercenaries,  in 
Asia,  155  :  national  colonies  under  the 
leadership  of  Athens,  535  ;  confedcra- 
ti-MJ,  the,  the  membeis  of,  303;  re- 
vived as  a  union  for  work*  of  t^ea'.c, 
607  ;  language,  the,  564  ;  history,  re- 
covers its  multiplicity  after  iEgisp>- 
timi.  It.  19  ;  character,  the,  exempli* 
fied  in  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, 100. 

Greeks,  tne^  origin  of,  their  unity  and 
division,  I.  47»"7/>;  become  a  sea- 
going people  in  Asia  Minor,  sa ;  ex- 
tend to  South  and  West,  54 ;  their  tha- 
ractfr,  163 ;  on  the  Asiatic  coa«  s,  36  > ; 
misters  of  the  Archipelago,  438;  in 
Egypt.  45t :  thdr  early  connexions 
with  the  iulican5,  461 ;  In  the  Tv  - 
rhenian,  Sardinian,  and  Ibetian 
waters,  478;  settle  among  the  A«ia- 
ties  ii.  1x3;  their  rtlations  with  ihe 
Phrygians,  114 ;  and  the  LvHian-, 
1x5;  their  physical  vigor.  287;  in 
Italy,  iii.  903 ;  moral  results  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  on,  lii.  140. 

Gryllu<,  Cther  <  f  Xenoi^n,  v.  158. 
,  son  of  XenrmhoD.  v.  zsi. 

Gryneum,  tbe^  in  Lesbos,  IL  19. 

— — — ,  in  iEolis,  iv.  a8. 

Gygadcs,  the,  at  Delphi,  ii.  ito. 

Gyge  ,  king  of  Lvdia,  ii.  no;  founds 
Abydus  and  Dascylium,  Z19;  his 
death,  zaa. 

Gyl  ppu!,  sent  to  Syracuse,  iii.  384, 
stoq. ;  unites  all  Sicily  againu  Athens, 
388 ;  persuade*  ths  Sy racusans  to  fight 
the  Athenians  by  sea,  19a  ;  captures 
the  niival  station  of  tne  Athenians, 
393 :  appropriates  pubJc  moneys,  iv. 
17a. 

Gylon,  V.  aa6. 

Gymnastic  art,  the,  11.  37 ;  influence  of, 
on  sculpture,  78. 

Gymnopaelia,  tnf^,  at  Sparta,  iv.  433. 

Gynseconomi,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  438. 

Gvthctim,  the  docks  of,  ii.  44a ;  taken 
by  Epaminondas,  iv.  45a. 

H. 

Hasmus  mountains,  the,  v.  1x^^7,403. 

Hagnon,  colleague  c  f  Pericles,  ih.  71. 
foundcrof  Amphipolis,429,  50X,  519. 

Haliacm^n.  river,  v.  x6,  teqq, 

Haliartus,  battle  of,  iv.  339. 

Halicamaisus,  li.  ?i8;  ruled  by  Arte- 
misia, 550 :  joins  the  Attic  confedera- 
tion. 551,  v.  3x4. 

Haloonesus,  Island,  v.  147»#79*  S^S- 

Halus.  at  war  with  Philip,  f  .  313. 

Kalys.  valley  of  the,  ii.  xaS ;  battU  of 
the,ia8. 


.  »99; 


Hamilcar  (AmilcasX  IH.  ajz ;  besiecei 
Himera,  333. 

Hannibat  son  *J£  HamiUar,  lands  ia 
Sicily,  i.L  4X3. 

Hanno  (Anno),  the  voyage  of  discovery 
of^  iii.  a3x. 

Har  uodms  and  Aristogitoa,  i.  396;  re- 
garded as  her.es  at  Athens,  419 ;  sub- 
jects of  sculpture  at  Atheixs,  ii.  600. 

Harmostc,  the  Spartan,  iv.  zo;  exp^Ue  I 
from  the  Cydaucs,  ssx. 

Harp  ^a>,  ii.  139;  commander  of  the 
Persiaa  i.nny,  X45 ;  besides  the  towiis 
of  losia,  X46  :  his  campaigns,  151. 

Hos-lrubal,  death  of,  in  Sardinia,  iii.  331. 

Hel>nis.  river,    v.  zx. 

Hecatcus.  tnes  to  pacify  the  Milesians, 
ii.  900 ;  his  speech,  aoo,  aoo  ;  as  a  his- 
t  irian  and  geographer,  548. 

Hecatonmus,  dynast  of  Caxia,  hr.  993 ; 
V.  zx6 

Hccatompedoo,  the,  at  Athens,  L  393 ; 
restoration  oC  ii.  61^  *ff9* 

Hcgemon,  Macedonian  partisan  at 
Athens,  v.  353. 

— — — —  of  Tnasos.  c-wiic  poet,  v. 
hi  i  GigamtomachiOy  ii. 

Hegetippus  of  Sunium,  v.  159  ;  in  Mace- 
donia, 379;  his  speech  concerning 
Halonnesus,  385,  ttff. 

Hescsipyle,  mother  of  Dinoo,  ii.  383. 

Hdjaea,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  495. 

Heiicc,  swal'owed  up  in  the  sea,  I  v.  434. 

Hdi  trrpion,  the,  at  Athens,  iL  569. 

Helissrn.  riv^r,  iv.  440. 

Hellanicus,  the  chroiiological  system  of, 
ii.  555- 

Hd<asodicK,  the,  i.  257. 

HelU%  proper,  L  Z30;  il.  a.  [See 
Grbbcb.] 

Hellenes,  the  [See  Gkkbks,  tJU\, 

Hellenic  [See  Giibkk]. 

Hellenism,  the  staiKlpoint  of,  iv.  533. 

Hellenocrates,  iv.  463. 

Hdienotamise,  ii.  379.  53Z ;  their  office 
loses  its  fzieanixiff,  >v.  73. 

Hellespont,  the  Milesians  secare  the 
Phofnician  ports  on  the.  I.  438;  the, 
li.  979  •  destruction  ana  reconstruc- 
tion of  th"*  bridges  across  the,  980; 
Xerxes  crosses  &e,  a8a  ;  posidon  of 
the  hosUle  flee'S  in  th*,  iii. 
Ic'o»ii 
ax6. 


Hero's,  the,  i.  9x4;  revolt  of. 


1urz76,  iv. 


Hemeroscopeum,  foundation  of,  L  484. 
Hephaest  s  the  sons  of  il.  43. 
Heraclea,  foundation  or,i'i.  Z43,  It.  9x0; 

occupied  by  Argive  troops,  Iv.  944  ;  in 

the  hands  <  f  Soarta,  46^ 

,  festival  of  the,  at  Thebes,  lv.364. 

Heracles,  worship  of,  i.  61,  70:   Md- 

cart,  ii.  45 ;  the  temple  of^  at  Thrbes, 

iv.  4Z7. 
Heraclids,  the,  and  their  lots,  I.  Z77. 
Hcra«*lides,  murderer  of  Co^,  t.  990. 
Heraditiis,    phUosopher,    if.   979,   468, 

47  • ;  his  teaching.  566. 
Heraea,  exiles   estao  ished  at.  It.  439; 

situation  t)f,  443 ;  fortified,  A. 
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Heneum,  the,  at  Fftmos,  a  ttarting-poiBt 
or  trade,  iL  47,  90;  under  PUycratcs, 
166. 

Here,  temple  of,  atCMympia,  i.  aso,  au  ; 
ber  temple  on  the  promontory  of  Lap 
dniiun,  457 ;  wonmpped  hy  the  Samt- 
ans,  ii.  9a. 

Herippidas,  It.  aio. 

Hennae,  i.  388 ;  the,  at  Athena,  il.  616 ; 
mutilation  of  the,  ili.  349,  tt^f. 

Hermes,  memorial  statue  of,  at  Athens, 
ii.  843. 

Hermcsileus,  ii.  557. 

Hermiooe,  i.  zia. 

Hermippns,  comic  poet,  iU.  44  ;  prose- 
cutes Aspasia,  49.  59. 

Hermocntes,  iii.  a8o;  urges  the  Syra- 
oisans  to  seek  for  allies  abroad,  371 ; 
in  powe*",  37a ;  overthrown  by  the 
democrats,  379  ;  his  arriral  in  the 
laaian  Gulf,  443  ;  joins  the  embassy  to 
Susa,  i^xs. 

Hermodiccu  wife  of  king  Midas,  ii.  X14. 

Hermon,  Hi.  481. 

,  iv.  170. 

Hermus,  river,  i   13. 

Herodicus,  physician,  v.  190. 

Herjdotus,  1.  73,  a8x  ;  his  veneration  for 
Delphi,  ii.  56.  333.  390 ;  bis  History, 
346:  at  Thurii,  536;  makes  hifttory  an 
a^«  547;  his  family  and  vouth,  ii.; 
bis  spirit  of  inquiry,  551 ;  his  histori- 
cal chronology.  554,  Iii.  583,  v.  10. 

Heroes,  myths  of  the,  i.  69,  **ff. ;  wor- 
ship ol^  346,  U.  580. 

Heroic  kirgs,  i.  15a  ;  age,  archltecu*^ 
of  the,  153 ;  political  cond.tion  of  the, 
160. 

Hesiod,  poems  of,  ii.  60  ;  his  school,  95  ; 
the  first  Hidacdc  poet,  iS. ;  his  max- 
ims, IT.  88. 

Hespcria,  ths  land  of  the  West,  i.  458. 

Hesperides  (town),  iv.  430. 

BKetaeries,  il.  340;  their  induence  at 
Athens,  iii.  338. 

Hetcemiridas  €4*  Sparta,  il.  374. 

Hieratic  architecture,  Ii.  65. 

Hierajt,  v.  54. 

Hiero,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  il.  390,  ili. 
33^ ;  succours  Cyme,  338 ;  hb  warlike 
achievements,  339;  foundatioB  of 
cities  by.  a^^z  ;  his  victories  vnd  dedi- 
catory offerings  at  Olympia,  id. ;  his 
court  and  its  guests.  350,  **^^. 

Hieromnemones,  the.  ii.  30 ;  v.  435. 

Hieropoei,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  Z3. 

Himera,  fbuodation  of,  1.  458,  iii.  315  ; 
under  Terillus,  337;    beueged,  333; 
victory  of  Gclo  at,  333 ;    destroyed, 
4«3- 
Himerofl,  statue  oT  t.  309,  3x3. 

Hipparchus.son  of^  PIsistratus,  I.  388, 

395 ;  his  death,  396. 
Hipparete,  wife  of  Aldbiades,  iii.  331. 
Hippasus,  ancestor   of  Pythagoras,  i. 

X83. 

HIppias,  exiled  with  PIsistratus,  1 .  379, 
391 ;  Tyrant,  395;  quits  Attica,  400; 
at  Sparta,  430;   returns  to  SIgeum, 


433;    II.  ta4 
Attica. 


in 


Atuca,  353. 

of  His  (Sophl*t^,  il.  559. 

■    of  Thasos,  editor  of  Homer,  v. 

189. 
Hippodes,  iv.  5*. 
Hippodides,  suitor  of  Agariste,  i.  387, 

Hippodus,  Tyrant   In  Lampsacus,   IL 

x8o. 
Hippocrates,   &lher  of  Pisistratus,  t. 
37'- 

of  Cos,  founder  of  medical 
literature  at  Athens,  ii.  560 ;  inquiries 
into  the  plague  at  Athens,  iii.  71,  v. 
X90  :  his  medical  sdence.  191. 

,  Tyrant  of  Gela,  iii.  313  ; 
master  of  Zande,  315  ;  his  fall^  217. 
-(Athci  Ian  generaIX>ii.  173 ; 


falls  at  Delium,  174. 

(Sparten  general),  fidls  at 
Chalcedon,  ifl.  505. 

Hippodamea,  statue  of,  I.  357. 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  ii.  471 ;  super- 
intends ihc  constriiction  of  Thuri', 
536,  56J. 

Hppodrome,  the,  near  the  Pirseius,  ii. 
631. 

HippomeneSffidl  of,  1.  338. 

Hippmicus,  Hi.  87,  144;  father-in-law 
of  Alcibiadcs,  330. 

Histiaea,  dty  oC  ii.  45x ;  receives  the 
name  of  Oreus,  451 ;  occupation  of^ 
534,  IV.  14 

HistixuH,  Tyrant  at  Miletus,  ii.  iSo; 
frustr  tes  the  conspiracy  at  the 
Danube,  185,  186.  188 ;  detained  by 
Darius,  190;  iucites  Aristagoras  to 
revolt,  199 :  e  capes,  308  ;  refused 
a^'mittance  at  Miletus  and  Chios,  310; 
becomes  a  pirate,  aio:  besieges 
Thasos,  3X4 ;  his  capture  and  death, 
314. 

History  at  Athene,  h.  554. 

Homer,  called  Phrygian,  i.  367,  ii.  33, 
60,  91. 95:  as  a  National  Hero,  ox; 
trsulition  of  hut  epicaph  of  King  Midas, 
1x4;  as  a  teacher  ofr  ad  ng,  565. 

Homeric  age,  X50;  poems  and  thdr 
editors.  393,  ii.  91. 

HophrA  (Aprics),  ii.  X53  ;  his  campaign 
against  Cyrene,  i6. 

Hoples,  i.  yt6, 

Hyadnthia,  Sp«rtaii  festival  of  the,  ii. 

Hyates,  i.  38X. 

Hydames,  ii.  3ta 

Hydrea,  purchased  b^  the  Samians,  U. 

170. 
Hylian  valley  of  the  sm,  i.  xoo. 
Hymeas  invades  i£olit,ii.  307. 
Hyme^tus,  mount,  i.  3x8. 
Hypaspistas,  the^  of  Macedonia,  v.  49. 
Hypaus,  iv.  366. 
Hypatus.  iv.  475. 
Hyperholus,  ostradsm  of,  ili.  314. 
Hyperidw,  v.  360,  367,  ^50,  ^55:  his 

proposals  passed,  457:  defenck  hinw 

sdf  against  Aristogiton,  488. 
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Hyiamians,  the,  ii.  376^ 


Ucchii^j  the  go4 

Eleusu,  li.  39 
lason,  home  of, 


of  the  Mytteries  of 


Eleusit,  li.  3S4, 6x4. 
n,  home  of,  f.  07. 
—Tyrant  of  PhenB,  !▼.  398 ;   joint 


the  Attic  confederacy.  400 ;  at  Leuctra, 
432,  ^69  ;  his  character,  464 ;  as  master 
of  The«saly,  466 ;  hb  policy 
taly,  467 :  In  Hellas,  468 ;  in 
ct  Thennopybe, 
murdered,  47a 


ie<saly,  466 ;  hb  policy  in  Thes- 
is.- In  Hell 

470 ;  mu 
S,v.65. 


ion 


hermopybe,  ^;  at  l)elphi, 
I ;  tuM   sttocesso^^ 


lasus,  lii.  ^3. 

Iberians,  the,  tit  479. 

Ibycus  uf  Khegium,  at  die  court  of 
Polycrates,  ii-  164  ;  iii.  »44. 

— —  of  Tarentum,  Olympic  victor, 
iii.  373. 

Icarian  plays,  the,  U.  ^89. 

Ictinus,  li.  600 ;  archiiect  of  the  new 
Hecatompedon,  6ao ;  and  of  the  Par- 
thenon, V.  aoz,  304. 

Ida,  mount,  ii.  ^6t. 

Ilium,  dtade  o^  i.  89. 

Illy-  ia,  Greek  immigration  Into,  t.  34. 

Il«yrians,  the,  ii.  188,  iii.  7,  v.  ai,  m^.; 
attacked  by  Philip,  48. 

lUyrius,  son  of  Cadmus,  v.  34. 

Imbrus,  ii.  53a. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  doctrine  of  the, 
ii.  58;  in  Egypt,  58;  In  Greece, 
58. 

Inarus,  son  of  Psammetichus,  ii.  433. 

Indus,  the,  ii.  3j6. 

Inn,  oracle  of,  1.  199. 

lofaia,  i.  494. 

lolaXdas,  iv.  5x0. 

lolaus  arrives  in  Sardinia,  1.  494. 

Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  i.  330. 

of  Chios  ii.  458 ;  contest*  the  tragic 

prize  at  Athens.  555 ;  I.  and  Pericles, 
S36 :  hb  meeting  with  Sof^odes,  t6  ; 
I  and  Cimon,  573,  iv.  88. 

Ionia,  New,  1.  158;  its  colonization, 
145 ;  changes  in,  968 ;  Asiatic,  in  con- 
trast to  Attica,  360;  Heroic  age  of,  ii. 
X30  ;  the  Persians  in,  144 :  emTgratiuns 
£rom,  x^,  183 ;  for  the  third  time  in 
servitude,  314  ;  close  of  the  hbtory  of, 
91  j ;  admitted  Into  the  Hellenic  cf>n- 
federation,  356,  479,  564,  iii.  afo ; 
advance  of  Persian  satraps  upon  the 
coast  of,  433  ;  revolts  against  Athens, 

J 36,  x^^.:  war  in,  iv.  300;  war  of 
Lgesilaus  in,  337;  defection  of,  from 
Sparta,  355 ;  fleet  o^  under  Tiribazu^t, 
394. 

Ionian  migration,  1.  143;  colonintion, 
435;  outb  eak  of  the  revolt,  ii.  soi, 
se^^.;  culture,  beginnii^  oC,  479 ;  phi- 
losophy, 479 :  immigiauon.  Into  Italy, 
iii.  371. 

lonians,  orig|in  of  the,  i.  45  ;  their  spread, 
74 ;  their  influence,  76 ;  name  of  the 
old  I.,  276 ;  their  norUiem  expeditions, 


437*'  ii*  37f  40;  their  invention  oi 
wntinflL  51,  X45,  X83,  373:  the,  and 
the  Athenians,  475,  sey^. 

Iphicrates,  iv.  359 :  destroys  a  Spartan 
m^ra,  963,  979 ;  hb  miUtary  r  f.rms, 
307;  hb  political  schemes.  309;  re- 
turns from  Egypt,  40X  ;  hu  energy, 
403  :  occupies  the  passes  near  Corintn, 
456,  V.  43,  89  ;  helpt  Cotys,  zxx,  1x9; 
accused  and  arauitted,  13a. 

Iphitus,  king  of  EUs,  i.  3^ 

Iran,  the  warrion  of,  ii.  137;  azmada 
of,  aj6. 

I  rasa,  li.  50. 

Ismus  uf 'Chalcb,  orator,  v.  xSa,  331. 

Isagoras,  son  of  Tisander,  i.  400 ;  coer 
bin^tion  between,  and  Qeomenet, 
4X3  ;  as  Archon,  413. 

Ismenian  Apollo,  sanctuary  of  the,  at 
Thebes,  ii.  xo. 

I&menias,  Theban  piarty  leader,  iv.  $3, 
347,  33X  ;  executed,  338. 

of  Thebes,  iv.  47^. 

Isocrates,  Platttan  Oration  of,  iv.  403 ; 
V.  94 :  his  political  standpotot,  173, 
*eq^.\  teaches  at  Chio«  and  Atheiu, 
Z74  :  his  art,  X78 ;  his  oration  on  tkt 
Peae*  and  his  Arckida$mus,  X84 ;  con- 
trast beiween,  and  Demosthenes,  339 ; 
hb  Philipt  350 ;  I.  and  Demoatheaes, 


Isodemus,  brother  of  Myron,  L379. 

Uter,  the  [See  DamjbbJ. 

Isthmian  games,  the,  it.  36,  41,  iii.  434 ; 
confederation,  the,  under  the  hege- 
mony 01  Sparta,  iL  300 ;    its  rcxiewal. 

Isthmus  (of  Corinth),  die  passes  of  the, 
iv.  346. 

Istrus,  i.  444> 

Italia,  daughter  of  Themistodes,  iii. 
370 

Italian  Greeks,  struggles  of  the,  with  the 
Tyrrhen  ans,  iii.  33^ ;  with  the  Etru»- 
c;«ns,  338 ;  cities,  history  of  the,  366 ; 
their  trade  and  coinage,  373. 

Italicans,  the,  and  their  toagoe,  i.  37, 
*eqq, 

Italy,  cf^ontsation  of ,  t  458;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  tribes  on,  461 ;  trade 
between  Gr«  ece  and,  46a ;  the  Greeks 
in,  iii.  3.^^ ;  I.  and  Athens,  370;  Ionian 
immigration  into,  371. 

Ithome,  the  fall  of,  ii.  443 ;  the  range  0^ 
iv.45«. 


J. 

ux  (lonians),  i.  53. 
t  (Ionia),  iL  s8o. 


Knights,  the,  at  Athens,  under  Solon, 

i*    353«   i^-   34;    measure 

X56 
Kofcinos,  the  Pythagorean,  ii.  64. 
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yjiMalum,  surprise  of.  Hi.  387. 
LabyiietU4.  kiiig  of  Babylon,  IL  138. 
LacedjBnon.  i.  177. 
Laccdjemonius,  son  of  Cimon,  ii.  410: 

Hi.  13. 
Laches,  ii .  94, 197. 
Lttdnium,  federal  sanctuary  of,  U.  51. 
Lacmon,  mount,  r.  la 
Lacon,  speech,  of  iil.  133. 
Laconia,  earliest  history  oi^  !.  197 ;    the 

hexapoUs  of,  30a ;  the  hundred  towns 

of,  3^ :  the  populati  >n  of,  ii.  384. 
La-:ratida<,    iii.   61 ;    his    suit   against 

Pericles,  73. 
I^de,  the  island  of,  U.  azz,  3x4 ;   the 

batde  of,  3i3. 


iii.  04;  general  against  Sy« 
racuse,  342  ;  his  death,  379. 

Lampon,  opponent  of  Cioion,  il.  413; 
his  colonising  expedition  to  Italy,  ii. 
535- 

Lajnpsacus,  a  Phoenician  station,  i. 
4^7 :  defection  of,  from  the  Athenians, 
iil.  49^ :  taken  by  Lysander,  549 ;  oc- 
c  iped  by  Coares.  v.  130, 189. 

LaoHamas,  Tyrant  in  Phocaea,  U.  x8o. 

Laphanrs,  suitor  of  Agoriste,  i.  385. 

La<thene«,  v.  390. 

Lasiis  of  Hermrone,  at  Athens,  I.  39^  ; 
the  teacher,  of  Pindar,  il.  573 ;  cstao- 
Ihhes  the  Dithyrambus,  574.  505. 

Louiium,  the  silver  mines  of,  li.  360; 
app  opri  .tion  of  the  revenues  of.  to  a 
war-fund.  363;  iu  silver  the  original 
cipital  of  the  Attic  Treasury,  ii.  536. 

Laus,  colony  of  Ssrbaris,  ii.  535. 

Leager,^  is  campaign  against  the  Edo- 
nians,  ii.  ^x, 

L^igue,  the  National,  against  Philip,  v. 

Lechaeum,  bade  near,  ir.  959;   taken 

by  Agesilaus,  960. 
Ldeges,  the,  x.  S9i  198. 
Leninos,  handed  over  to  Lycaretus,  it 

190:   the  lands  of.  appropriated   by 

Athens,  ^33. 
Leobotes,  !i.  395. 
Leocedes,  son    of   Phidon,  suitor     of 

Ag:ariste,i.  385. 
Lsochares.  sculptor,  v.  ao8. 
Leocrates,  ii.  343. 
Leodamas  of.AchamsB,  orator,  t.  87; 

accuses  Chabrias  and  Calllstratus,  104, 

X83. 

Leogoras,  iii.  353 :  placed  tinder  arrest, 

36a. 
Leon,  Adienian   general,   iii.   468;  at 

Samos,529. 
^— of  Salamis,  execution  of,  «v.^3. 
— — ,  Athenian  envoy,  sent  to  Susa,  iv. 

483. 
— •,  pupil  of  Plato,  defends  Byzantium, 

Le  ni^,  at  Th^rmopyUe,  ii.  307 ;  his 

death,  310 ;  see  368. 
Le^ntiade<,   Theban    oligarch,  iv.  331, 

360 ;  killed,  366.     . 
LeontinI,  founded,  i.  4^ ;   m.-naced  by 


Syracase,  ill.  rfi ;  revohitioQ  at,  aSo ; 
appropriated,  by  Syracuse,  381. 

Leoathenes  at  Peparethus,  v.  107. 

Leotych'dcs,  king  «f  Sparta,  ii.  333  ;  de- 
livered up  to  the  yCgfnetans  and  sent 
to  Athens.  334  ;  fleet  at  .Agina  under, 
ii.  354  ;  h>s  treason  and  flight,  405. 

Leotythidcs,  son  of  King  A^s,  iv.  310. 

Lepetymnus,  Mount,  ii.  561. 

Lepreum,  i.  353;  iii.  388 ;  iv.  sot. 

Leptines,  orator,  v.  346 ;  his  law  o^ 
posed  by  Demosihenes,  947. 

Lesbos,  i.  147,  330,  11.  07 ;  granted  to 
Goes,  190 ;  admitted  into  the  Greek 
confeder  ition.  ^56 :  comes  to  an  un- 
derstanding wicn  Sparta,  iii.  X05  ;  sub- 
jected by  Paches,  118  ;  liberated,  545 ; 
under  a  Spartan  Harmost,  it.  «8o  * 
Tyranni.al  governments  esublished 
li^  T.  Z4X :  i^ucnced  by  Persia,  370. 

Lesche,  the,  at  Sparta,  L  aao. 

,  the  paintlJig  00  the,  at  Delphi, 

ii    xoa. 

Lesches,  epic  poet,  li.  565. 

Letaeans,  the,  the  silvrr  coinage  of,  t.  57. 

LetrinsBans,  the,  I.  860. 

Leucas,  iii.  5;  devastated  by  Demos- 
theikes,  Z46. 

Leoce  Acte,  ii.  979. 

Leudppu^.  philoec^er,  II.  469. 

Lencon  reliev<^  the  Atuc  vcs.-ds  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  v.  136. 

Leuctra,  the  field  of,  iv.  415  ;  the  battle 
of,  417,  *t^. ;  its  result^,  430,  stqq. 

Ubya,  commerce  I'f,  i.  481 ;  the  coast 
of,  485 :  early  relations  between  Greece 
and,  ib.  486. 

Ubyans,  th*,  ii   »3». 

Libys,  brother  of  Lysander,  iv.  51.  x68 

Lichas,  iii,  4^8. 

Lindii,  foundation  of,  i.  467. 

Lipara,  Greek  setdem*nt  en,  i.  471. 

Literature,  development  of,  in  Greece, 
▼•  494. 

Liturgies,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  535. 

Locri,  the  Zephyraan^  i.  464 ;  legisla^ 
tion  of  Zaleucus  in,  ii.  105 

Locrians,  the  Opuntian,  ii.  XJ5,  441 ;  iil. 
63 ;  iv.  426. 

,  the  Osilian,  il.  Z05;  v.  436, 

43a- 
Loc^^us,  sculptor,  li.  638. 
Logographi,  the,  ii.  548 ;  and  Herodo- 

I  ucama,  li.  149. 

L*id;  ancestor  of  the  Lydiant,  i.  88. 

Ludias,  river,  v.  18. 

Lupia6(Lyci«),i.  445' 

Lycabettm,  Mount,  n.  s6x. 

Lycaretu«,  ii.  190. 

L]^ceum,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  393,  ii.  6x5  ; 

its  gymnasium,  v.  509. 
I^cia,  i.  93  :  and  the  Troad,  95. 
Lycians,  the,  I.  93 ;  their  artistic  crear 

tions,  i6. 
Lycide4,  death  o<^  ii.  335. 
Lyciscus,  iii.  543. 
Lyoo,  accuser  of  Socrates,  iv.  z6o. 

,  iii.  420. 

Lycoa,  iv.  445. 
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Lycomedes  of  Manrinw,  it.  477;  his 
deaih»  406,  ▼.  icu. 

Lycr>pas,  death  of,  It.  z6^ 

Lycophron,  sun  of  Penander,  life  and 
death  of,  L  300,  *ef^. 

— —  of  Phene,  Tyrant  In  Thes- 
saly,  iv.  2x5 ;  his  feud  with  Medius, 
344 ;  h  s  policy,  ^3. 

Lycosura,  1    158 ;  it.  444. 

LycurguMt  the  legislator, !.  ao6 ;  his  ac* 
tivity,  ao7 ;  his  legislation.  309. 

(grandfiuhcr    of  the  oratar), 

executed,  it.  30. 

J  son  of  Lycophron,  t.  359  ;   his 

administrative  talents,  4x9;  superin- 
tends the  finances,  420,  457 :  finishes 
tne  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  &c.,  488. 

Lydians,  the,  I.  86;  their  empire  In 
vassalage  to  NineTe.  87, 143, 367 ;  th'  if 
influence  «  n  Asia  Minor,  109 :  peace 
between,  and  the  Medes,  134,  195, 
ii.  ir-j;  relations  betwaen.  and  tbe 
Gxeelcs,  115;  under  the  Mermnadae, 
xx6 ;  their  empire  a  great  Power,  139  : 
Its  end,  r30. 

Lygdamis,  Tyrant  of  Naxos,  i.  38a. 
ii.  160;  his  connexion  with  Pisistratus 
and  Polycrates,  196. 

,  Cimmerian  leader,  ii.  133. 

^  Tvrant  of  Halicanassus,  ii. 


551 ;  expellcJ,  551. 

LyncObtx  the,  t.  34,  39. 

Lyric  poetry,  schools  of,  ii.  97,  57<>; 
on  the  Athenian  stage,  iT.  109.  ^ 

Lysan  er,  nauarch  at  Sparta,  iii.  5x7; 
hi»  character,  518 ;  a<  a  party4eader, 
<33  :  his  in  imacy  with  Cyrus,  ^33 ;  at 
Epis  oleus,  547 ;  at  Sa'des.  1*. ;  at 
Miletus,  548 :  m  command  of  the  sea, 
S49 :  his  intenriew  wiih  Agis,  i3.  ;  c  - 
tabli»hes  Harmosu  in  Scsttu,  Bjrzjm- 
tium,  Chalcedon,  etc,  5^;  besieges 
Athens,  565 ;  L.  the  real  victor  over 
Athens,  iv.  10;  his  personal  influence 
and  policy,  1$ ;  jealousy  asain^t,  at 
Spana,  x8;  takes  the  fifld  against 
'ihras>bulus,  54;  his  opponents  at 
Sparta,  55 ;  the  worship  of,  i6; ;  his 
c  urt,  166 ;  u  opposed,  167 ;  is  hu- 
miliated, i6.;  his  fidl,  x68 ;  retires, 
3XO ;  K  and  Agesilaus,  ti^. ;  L.  at  ih? 
head  of  the  new  Council  of  1  hirty , 
333;  in  Ionia,  334;  humiliation  of, 
395  ;  in  the  ascendant  at  Sparta,  3^8  ; 
his  dtath  at  Hali^rtus,  339 ;  his  cha^ 
racter  and  plans,  id.  340. 

Lysias,  general  at  the  Ai^ginusse,  iii.  543 : 
his  death,  545. 

,  son  of  Cephalus,  It.  53,  63 ;  hw 

lawsuit  against  Eratosthenes,  153  ;  his 
warning  to  the  Athenians,  154 ;  defends 
the  children  of  Ariytophanes.  297;  his 
speech  at  CMym  ia,  303 ;  his  oratory, 
T.  181,353, 

Lysiclcs,  raa'^rles  Aspasia,  iii.  95  ;  his 
dc.\th,  X19.  ,      «. 

— — ,  Athenian  general  at  Cbaeroneaj 
V.  45X. 

Lysis,  iv.  355,  36a. 


Lyiistratus  of  Olynthus,  Iii.  x88. 
M. 

Macedonia,  i.  15 ;  becomes  a  territorr  of 
bttrbarians,  ii.  z,  z88 ;  represcntea  at 
the  congress  at  Sparta,  iv.  404;  its 
mountains  and  riverb,  t.  x^  *tff-  :  in 
coast4and,  19 ;  its  people,  ao,  styf. ; 
dominion  of,  over  the  Hellenes,  480. 

Macedonians  and  lll^rrians,  v.  ax. 

Biacistus,  death  of^  ii.  337. 


sr,  nver,  1.  13^  430. 

Maeandrius.  comiMuuon  of  Potycrates, 
ii.  X7x;  Tvrantin  Samoa,  17a. 

Maenace,  foundation  of,  i.  484. 

Msenalians,  the.  It.  44X. 

Mason,  comic  poet,  ii.  589. 

Magians,  the,  u.  X74. 

Magna  Graoda,  the  ddes  ci,  i  473 ;  Q. 
X93 ;  iii.  33,  365. 

Magnesia,  rmn  of,  ii  133;  again  de- 
scroyed,X45 ;  restored  as  the  dty  of  a 
Persian  satrap,  i^rx ;  ass  gneid  to 
Themistodes,  399;  iii.  456;  the  con- 
ferences at,  4-9. 

Mago  (or  Anno),  the  fisunder  of  the  war- 
like pow  r  of  Ca'  thage,  iii.  339. 

Males^  suitor  of  Agariste,  i.  385. 

Malceis,  haihorbay  of  Mitylene,  iii.  104. 

Mandocus,  iii.  55a. 

Mandrodes,  ii.  X83. 

Mantic  art,  the,  among  the  Greeks,  it. 

Manticles,  son  (^Theodes,  L  343. 

Maniinea,  one  of  the  capitab  of  Ar- 
cadia, lu  433 :  opposes  Srarta,  iiL  389 ; 
battle  of,  309 ;  re'ap«es  into  its  former 
position,  3x1 ;  the  independence  of, 
IV.  319;  war  with,  33X ;  fall  of^^sa; 
rebuilding  of,  437 :  opposed  to  £pa> 
min  ndas.  501 ;  attempted  surprise  ot^ 
506 ;  batilc  of,  50^. 

Mantitheus,  iii.  500;  iv.  398. 

Marathon,  ii.  346 ;  march  of  ih9  Athe- 
nians to,  346 ;  the  battle  of.  349  tcff.; 
monument  of  the  victory  of^  354. 

Mard  mius,  the  expedition  of,  ii.  9x5; 
wreck  oihis  fleet,  aij ;  ambitious  de- 
signs of,  338;  remains  in  Thcssa'y, 
339;  his  plan^,  53a;  overtures  to 
Athenians,  3^3;  devastates  Attica, 
125 ;  in  Bceutia,  335 ;  at  Plataeac,  339; 
lis  death,  340. 

Mariux  river,  t.  ix. 

Mascamcs,  ii.  380. 

Masistes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  U.  398. 

Mavsifetae,  the,  ii.  133. 

Massali  1,  a  fixed  s<.at  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, i.  483;  its  trade  and  colonies, 
482. 

Matriceta*,  astronomer,  ii.  561. 

Maussollus,  dynast  of  Caria,  v.  1x6;  his 
d^ath,  369.  .       ,     . 

Masares,  the  army  ol,  ii.  144  ;  his  death, 

145* 
Medes,  the,  ii.  X26,  w-^f. 
Media,   ii.    X36;  &ai  of  the  throne  oC 

X76. 
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Me£Aii  Wall,  the,  {v.  187. 

If  edius,  dynaftt  of  Larisa,  It.  944. 

If  «gabate«,  «xpediUoo  of^agaioM  Naxoa, 

MegatMAis,  the  satrapy  of,  ii.  186  ;  his 
campaigns,  187. 

Megades,  chosen  husband  of  Agariste, 
»•  "87.  ^     . 

MegalupoUs,  fbondation  of.  ir.  441, 
sef^.;  its  bordet^wtf  with  Laconia, 
49a  ;  <nration  of  DeauMthenes  for,  v. 
a6K  ;  protected  by  Philip,  146. 

M«rgara,  conditkxi  oi;  i.  303 :  founds  Br- 
santium,  304:  and  Chalcedon,  45^; 
Megara  in  Sicily,  468:  resists  ihj 
Persians,  ii.  337,  436 :  Jo*ns  the 
Attico-Argive  alliance,  435;  com- 
plains of,  against  Athens,  iii.  9/  ;  irre- 
concilable fieud  declared  by  Athens 
against,  63 ;  new  conflict  of  Parties 
in,  170,  IV.  a6i ;  protected  by  Ph.hp, 

▼•  347. 
Melancridas,  iii.  434. 
lielanippides,    dithyrambic    poet,    iv. 

113. 
Melanippus  of  Thebes,  u  eSa 
Melas  of  Thessaly,  i.  980. 
Meles,  ctUed  iatber  of  Homer,  1.  149. 
Melesias,  son  of  Thucydidet,  iii.  91. 
Mel«ippiis,ilL56. 
Meletus,  tragic  poet,  ir.  91 ;  accuser  of 

Socrate-*,  158. 
MeUcertes,  feast  of,  ii  36. 
Melisia,  married  to  Pcriander,  I.  300 ; 

her  death,  300. 

,  PhrvKiui  hamlet,  iv.  39. 
Mdissus,  pnuosopher,  ii.  sao. 
Melon,  iv.  36^,  366. 
Melos,  Athsman  expedition  agtiimt,  iii. 

431,  M//.;  fall  of,  ^19 ;  its  Inhabiuncs 

summoned  back,  561. 
Memphis,  ii.  174. 
Menander,  sent   to   Syracuse,  iii.  391, 

55X- 
Mfnde,iU.  298. 
Menedes,  Iii.  544. 

M^nedides,  opponent  of  Epamlnondas, 
J^J7>.457,.5i4. 
Mensd^ius,  m.  150. 
Menedemus,  Icgblator    at   Pyrrha,  t. 

3x9. 
Menestheus,  son  of  Iphicrates,  t.  119: 

accusatioa  of,  laa,  227. 
MenippuA.  iii.  43. 

Mentes,  king  of  the  Taphtan%  f .  46a. 
Mermnadae.  the,  ii.  1x6;  their  home  in 

Carta.  1x6;  in  Lydia,  1x7;    their  war 

widi  Miletus,   134 ;    iail  of  their  dy- 
nasty, X39. 
Mcsodoma,  name  for  a  Spartan  wife,  1. 

3aa. 
M.2sop  >tamia,  ii.  xa6,  377. 
M-ftsana,    uken    by    the    Syracu.5«ns, 

iii.  379 ;    Nicias    attempts    to    take, 

Messapia,     land  of   the  lapygians,    i. 

461 ;  the  Messapian  language,  461 . 
Mcssene,  foundation  of,  iv.  453 ;  in  le:igue 


with  Athens,  t.  139;    protected    by 

PhUip.  356. 
Mess.nU,  touiMiatioo  of,  I.   178 ;  its  re- 

1  tion*  with  Lacooia,  338;  extinguished 

343;    war  in,  ii.  437*  44i ;    M.    and 

'Inebes.  iv.  439  ;  levolt  In,  45a ;  new 

diies  01,  454  ;  restoration  c<  485- 
Mfswenian  war.  First,  i.  339;  Sec^itd, 

340. 
Messenians,  the,  retreat  into  Arcadian 

territory,  i.  343  ;  established  at  Mau> 

pactus,  ii.  44>  :    ^^'  migrations,  tv. 

439  :  summoned  home,  43CIW 
Metagenes,  ii.  611. 
Meupontium,  foundation  of,  i.  473 ;  Ii. 

44 ;  Ui.  366. 
Methone,  port  of  Missenia,  I.  343. 
Methone  in    Euboea,  founded,  i.  457* 

Athenian  attack  upon,  iii  6a  :  reatora- 

tion  of,  iv.  454* 

in  Maoedonia,  foundation  of,  v. 


13;  fidlof,57- 

Metnydrium.  iv.  443. 

Methymna,  ii.  106. 

Mstiochus  (^or  Metidutt),  rhetor  and 
architect,  lii.  43- 

Metoed  at  Athens  ;  persecution  of  the, 
iv.  3X. 

Metroiorus  of  Lampsacus,  commentator 
on  Homer,  v.  189. 

Metxtmomi.  the,  at  Athens,  if.  365. 

MetzVum,  the.  at  Athens,  v.  155. 

Micythns  lesigiu  the  ||Ovemment  ol 
Rheglum  and  Zande,  iii.  362. 

Midas,  traditions  of,  i.  378,  ii.  1x4:  his 
royal  throne  at  Delphi,  t6. 

Midtas,  V.  978 ;  M.  and  Dem  -sthenes, 
383  ;  elected  one  of  the  Pylagors,  435, 
433. 

Miletus,  i.  363;  at  feud  with  Carystus 
and  Eubcea,  369;  iu  four  harbours, 
435;  its  trade,  4)6,  440 ;  >ts  colonizing 
activity,  443;  the  mother  of  eightv 
colonies,  448;  its  connexion  with 
^ZfPt*  448  ;  extent  of  its  trade,  45 <t 
49\  ii.  46;  at  war  with  the  Merm- 
nadae, 134;  Naxian  exiles  at,  X96: 
critical  position  of,  309  ;  final  struggle 
at,  3x0 ;  doom  of,  3x3  ;  naval  battle  of, 
iii.  4^ ;  massacre  at,  iv.  16. 

Mitiaa  s,  (the  votxnger),  conspires 
against  Darius,  ii.  184,  **f^.;  arrives 
at  Athens,  344 ;  chosen  as  general, 
345:  in  supreme  command  at  M  ra- 
thon,  347  ;  at  the  height  of  his  infl  1- 
ence,  255  ;  indictment  of,  357 ;  c  n- 
viction,  sentence  and  death  of,  i&. 
958. 

MindaniK,  commands  the  Spartan  fl^t, 
iii.  493;  at  Abydus,  494 ;  fells  at  Cy- 
zicu^,  494. 

Mm  >K,  king  of  Crete,  i.  83;  expels  the 
Cariam,  8a  :  his  influence.  8^. 

Minyae,  the,  1.  97 ;  founds  Orcbomenus. 
99 ;  their  foundations  in  Peloponnesus, 

MityUnxans,  the.  ii.  T44. 

Mit^iene,  ii.  130;  subjects  Antlssa,Ere* 
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r»,  and  Pyrriia,  HI.  104;  revolt  of, 
sq6;  enters  the  Pelopoaacfttan  cod- 
federatioD,  xio;  capitulatioa  of,  115: 
drtiatcs  at  Athem  on,  135 ;  •ummor/ 
Judgment  on,  xa6 ;  the  punishment  uf, 
XJ9. 

linanewt.  the  house  of,  ▼.  68 ;  his  quarrd 
wita  Eathycrates,  70;  partisan  of 
BCacedonia,  374. 

Mnasippus,  iv.  4^4.    ^      _         ,  ,. 

Mnesicl^  erects  the  Propybea,  iu 
6tS. 

Mne*lph!'us,  I.  376:  encourafes  Thc- 
mist  cles,U.  321 ;  the  poUdcal  teaching 

Moieraies,  the,  at  Athens ;  Tictory  of, 

ill   ia8,  iv.  19,  6». 
Molossi,  the,  i   116;  ▼.63. 
Holycria.  i  390. 
Moaths,  the  Ureek.ii.  99. 
M  urea,  conquest  of  the^  i.  135. 
Morsiimus,  tragic  poet,  iv.  89. 
M  rtye,  Hi.  aaa. 
Munychia,    the   acropolis   of,   IL   6ta, 

613;  the  assembly  in,  lit.  57a;  Thrasy- 

bmus  at,  iv.  48  :  the  baitls  of,  ^. 
Murychidet,  the  Hcllc  pontian.  u.  335. 
Muses,  the,  ii.  93 ;  wonhip  of,  v.  38. 
Music,  the  art  of,  in  Greece,  iv.  1x4, 

tfg^.l  Apolline,  at  Sparta^  sz8 
Mycenae,  i.  158 ;  sepulchre  in,  i6o. 
MylsD,  foundation  of,  i.  477:  iii.azs. 
Myrcinos,  does  homage  to  Brasidas,  iii. 

191. 
Mvron.    the  Orthagoride,  i.  »78;    hi 

nhanot  victory  at  Olympia.  i6.;  builds 

Ni    Ionic   treasury   at    Olympia,   ii. 

— '<"-  of  Eleuthene,  sculptor,  il.  6oa ; 
his  DiscobuJus,  ib, 

Myronides,  ii.  343  ;  hi^  campaign 
against  I  he  Corinthiins,  436;  defeats 
the  Thebans  near  CEoophyta,  440. 

Mysia,  ii.  x8o. 

N. 

Nabonassar,  ii.  137. 

Naples,  the  dt)uble  bay  of,  1. 465. 

Nauarchy,  the,  at  Sparta,  iv.  174. 

Nauurariae,  the,  in  Attica^  i.  3^0,  407. 

Naucraiis,  foundation  of  a  colony  in,  i. 
45a. 

Naupactus.an  Attic  naval  station,  iii. 
3  :  saved  by  Demosthenes,  149  ;  evac- 
uated b  1  the  Messentans  and  n^tored 
to  the  Locrians,  iv.  15,  v.  381 ;  handed 
over  by  Philip  to  the  iCtoiians,  447. 

Nauplia,  allied  with  Prasiae  and  Her* 
mione  against  the  Achaeans,  1.  iza. 

Nausides,  v.  ^55,  363. 

Nau»inicus,  th«  year  of^  iv.  385;  v. 
90. 

Naxos  (island),  description  of,  zoi; 
civil  troubles  in,  195 ;  expedition 
against,  197  ;  sacked  by  the  Persians, 
335;  reiuction  of,  384;  exiles  from, 
at  Miletus,  196 ;  enslaved,  533 ;   Attic 


cttlxens  conducted  to^  534;  bottle  0^ 

iv.  390. 
Naxoi  (in  Sidly)^  foundation  of,  i.  467. 
Neapolis,  oppjMie  Thasos*  foond^oa 

of,  V.  59 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ii.  zi8, 137 ;  his  death, 

Neil,  vjJley  of  the,  i.  34a. 
NeleVJae,  the,  L  069:     at  Miletus,  iL 
1Z4 ;  fiunily  regtsters  of  the  Atdc,  ii. 

554* 
Nemea,  battle  of,  iv.  a48 ;  Epaminondaa 

«»  504. 
N.:mean  games,  the,  founded,  iL  36. 
NdQgenes.  Tyrant  at  Hisdaea,  iv.  466. 
Neon,  at  Messene,  v.  374. 
Ne  >phroii,  tragic  poet,  iv.  87. 
Neoptoteimu,  actor,  v.  197. 
Ne  tus,  river,  v.  it. 
Nicaei,  magazines  at,  iii.  103 ;  taken  bf 

Philip,  V.  434.    . 
Nicanor,  painter,  11.  638. 


Nice,  statue  of.  ii.  639,  6^ 

(,1V.  31 


hii£in. 


Niceratus,  son  dT  Nictas,  1 
ib.  V.  195 

Nic<An,  son  of  Nioeratus,  his  wealth,  iii. 
98 ;  &tratq;ui  after  the  death  of  Peri- 
cle«,  99. :  his  party,  xoo ;  his  expedi- 
tion to  Minja,  &^,  14^;  at  the  Deliaa 
festival,  153 :  N.  aod  Qeon,  i6j ;  lus 
expediuon  against  Corintli,  166  ;  sub- 
duces  Cythera,  x63 ;  at  Poudaea,  19S  ; 
the  Peace  of.  906 ;  its  limited  effiecis, 
•85,  «^7f. ;  N.  and  tiie  peace-party 
at  A:bens,  994;  his  politicad  short- 
sightedness, 396 ;  challenge  between^ 
and  Alcibtadta,  396;  as  colleague  of 
Axibiades  against  Ssrra  ^i!>e,  342 ;  his 
speech  in  the  assembly,  343 ;  besieger 
Syracuse,  369 :  attempts  to  take  Mes- 
Sana,  370;  his  difficulties,  388;  send: 
a  letter  to  the  Athenian  Dsople,  390 ; 
opposes  Demosthenes,  398;  takes  up 
a  position  on  the  £rmeus,  406;  sur- 
renders to  Gylippus,  407;  his  death, 
408. 

Nicodonis  of  Mantinea,  lq;islator,  iv.  8s> 

Nicodromius,  ii.  a6a. 

Nicogf^es  and  Themistodes,  ii.  396. 

Nicolochm,  iv.  39^. 

Nicomachus.  presTdent  of  a  Legislative 
Commiss  on,  iii.  ^54 ;  his  unooosti* 
ti  nal  law,  569,  1 '.  69 ;  revises  the 
laws  on  public  worship,  71. 

Nicomachus,  comic  poet,  the  Ckirom  of, 
iv.  1x9. 

phyikidan,  frther  of  An  to- 


te, v.  40. 

Nico,>hemu«,  iv.  399;  his  execution, 
304 

Nicostratus,  iii.  138. 

Nicoteles,fv  180. 

Nile,  ths,  i.  33 :  its  principal  outlets  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Greeks,  448. 

Nine  Roadi,  the,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  li.  403. 

Nineve,  ii.  1x5 ;  the  Medes  renounce  al- 
legiance to,  Z16 ;  siege  of,  Z36 ;  fitll  oC 
«37- 
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Minoi,  feundadoa  oC  U.  ii5* 

Nlnus,  U.  115- 

Ninyade,  the,  in  Aaqrila,  ii.  115. 

Niobe,  i.  91. 

Nisaea^port  of,  i.  304 »  i*-  45o- 

Nomophylaces,  the,  at  Athens,  U.  497. 

NomodietjB,  the,  at  Athens,  iv.  09. 

Notiom, under  tiwpower  of  AdioM,  iiL 
117 :  taken  by  Tnnsyliu,  503 ;  Athe- 
nian defeat  at,  526. 

Nymphaom,  port  of  the  Taurian  p«nin> 
sula,  ▼.  aad. 

Nympnodorus  of  Abdera.  iii.  64 ;  afloo- 
tiates  with  Sitalces  ana  Pardiocas,  ox. 


ObSB,  k  9w» 

Ochus  (Artazcrxes  III.),  t.  asi. 
Octaiteris,  die,  ii.  56a. 
Odetsus  (or  OrdessnsX  i>  445 
Odeum,  the,  at  Athoos,  ii.  618,  ^,  It. 
47 ;  (m  the  Lyceum),  built  by  Lycur- 


t^""^- 


drysae,  the  Unfdom  of  the,  iii.  103 ;  v. 
>3,Z39. 

Odysseus,  ii.  51. 

CEbares,  at  Dascylium,  ii.  193. 

CEniadao.  iii.  3. 

CEnoS,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Attica,  Iii 
60;  besieged  by  Corinthians  and 
Boeotians,  487;  f  aredgmonisn  d»- 
feat  at,  iv.  967. 

CEnophsrta,  rictory  at,  ii.  44(x 

CEnotrians,  the,  i.  466. 

(£nus,  valley  of  the,  Iv.  449. 

OdroS,  stream  of,  ii.  339. 

CEta,  Mount,  It.  axo. 

Olbia,  founded,  i.  445 ;  t.  337. 

Olcn,  the  ADoUine  hymns  of,  ii.  94. 

Oligaurchs,  the  Athenian,  ii.  jup ;  dieir 
treason  at  Tanana,  to. ;  uidr  dieo- 
ries,  iii.  46a:  their  deputation  to 
Spajta,  480;  end  of  their  Tyrannis, 
4X& ;  their  intrigues,  5x4,  56a,  It.  t9  ; 
Che  Theban  assassination  of  the,  3O5. 

dpse,  batde  of,  iii.  149. 

Olympia,  sanctuary  at,  i.  947;  te 
of  Here  at,  348 ;  dignity  of,  ii.  35 
fiiir  at,  4t ;  the  Lesbians  at,  iii. 
dedicatory  offerings  at,  941 

Olrmplas,  niece  of  Arybbas,  marries 
Philip,  ▼.  63,  381. 

Olympic  games,  the  ptises  at,  i.  956, 
a  58 :  as  a  common  Pdoponnesian  fes- 
tival, ii.  34:  the  fesdval  year,  i.  958. 

Olympieum,  the.  at  Acragas,  iii.  956. 

CMympiodorus,  Ii.  337. 

Olympus,  Mount,  on  the  finontier  of 
Hellas,  {.  ia6 ;  Xerxes  at,  ii.  38a,  v.  8. 

(Mynthiao  Oradons  of  Demosthenes,  the, 
T.  »pOi  teaa. ;    War,  the,  v.  996,  **af. 

Olynthus,  lU.   14,  iv.  399;   enedidon 

.  against,  335  ;  capitu^adon  of^  339,  v. 
54 ;   aUied  wiUi  Philip,  59,  8^ ;  sends 

;  an  embassy  to  Athens,  85 ;  history  of, 
•68,  Mff. ;  O.  and  PhlUp,  393 ;  sands 


109; 


embmrica  lo  Athens,  003 ;  admitted 
into  the  Attic  ConfoderaUon,  999 ;  de- 
feated in  two  battles,  wi ;  fiOl  of,  3oe. 

Omphalos,  the,  at  Delphi,  Ii.  93. 

Onatas,  scolotoiv  ii.  75 ;  hit  Apollo,  601. 

Oneatcs,  i.  sBz. 

Onesilus  besieges  Salamis.  U.  ao6. 

Onetor,  brother-ia-law  of  Aphobna,  v. 
940. 

Onomades,  ill.  443. 

Onomacritos,  has  the  care  of  the  oracles 
under  Pisiscratus,  i.  394;  hiscoUecdoii 
of  otades,  H.  54 ;  at  Su>a,  974. 

Onomarchus  heads  the  wai^-party  at 
Phods,  ▼.  7z  ;  his  victories,  75 ;  his 
defeat  and  death,  77,  963. 

Onomastus.  suitor  <^  Aganste,  1.  985. 

Opheltas,  Boeotian  Idng,  i.  xao. 

Ophis,  stream,  iv.  391.  437. 

Opisthodomos,  die,  of  the  Parthenon,  ii. 
631,  639. 

Opundans,  the  [See  Lockxams]. 

Orades,  power  of  the,  U.  x6,  M^y.; 
power  CS  the  Ddphic  orada,  93 ;  ai^ 
swen  of  the  Pythian,  5^ 

Oratory  in  Greece,  ii.  564:  at  Athens, 
567 ;  forensic,  568 ;  at  Athens,  v.  X77, 
x8o. 

Orchooenus,  founded,  L  99 ;  its  dtadd 
captured,  xso,  iv.  95s,  977 ;  reougDixed 
as  an  indepoident  state,  987 :  situa- 
tion of,  443 ;  restoration  of,  v.  453. 

Orestes,   booes    of,   brought  back   to 


Sparta,  i.  905,  9^5 ;  11.  496. 
i  of  Phanali 


.46X, 


-,  dynast  < 


.«.  443;iv. 


Oiestis,  distriainBlacedoria,  V.  x6. 

Oreus  remains  in  Aide  hands,  iii.  484. 

Oroetes,  his  message  to  Polycratca,  11. 
X70. 

Oropus,  iii.  X44;  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  483;  taken  by  Thebes,  iv. 
490;  loss  of,  V.  X03;  restcwed  to  Athens, 

Orpheotelestae,  the,  iv.  84. 
Orpheus,  ii.  93. 
— ofCroton,  i.  394. 
Orrhesctans,  the  silver  coinage  of,  v.  57. 
Onlppus,  the  Megarean,  i.  304. 
Orthagoras  (Andreas),  1.  977. 
Orthagoridm,  th&  of,  of  Sicyon,  1.  977. 
Orty^  occupied  by  Greeks,  i.  467 ;    V^ 

917. 
Oscophori,  the  choral  dance  of  the,  iii. 

97- 
Otta  range,  the,  i.  x6. 
OstzncIsm  at  Athens,  i.  436. 
Ostrovo,  the  basin  <^,  v.  17. 
Otanca  captures  Byxandnm  and  Chal* 


33X. 


cedon,  u.  zoo. 
Otys,  king  ofPaphlagonia,  Iv. 
Oj^us,  i.  340. 
OsoUans,  the  [See  Locuams j. 


P. 


Paches, 


23 


arrives  off  Mitylene, 
.w,  «»..,.«»«  capitulates  to,  xx6; 
sut>iects  Lesbos,  xx8. 


,  iii.  04 
ixo;    Mityleae  capil 
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Paetolm,  the,  U.  xi8,  134 ;  ▼ictory  on 

the,  \t.  m8. 
Factyee,  ii.  148;   hb  rrvoll,  144;   Us 

en<l,  145. 
P«on,  the  third  in  the  tentencet   of 

Thrasymachtts,  v.  15. 
Paonians,  the.  it.  187,  y.  187. 
Pans»,  iT.  463 ;    the  chief  harbor  of 

Thestaly,  ▼.  77. 
Pagondas,  iii.  174. 
Painting  at  Athens,  ii.  586 ;  t.  sxo. 
P«l«stra,  the.  39. 
Pallene,  wonhip  of  Pallas  Athene  at. 


i.  3««: 


36». 


;  the  peninsula  of,  iii.  14. 
Tlieban   general,  it, 

443  :  in  Asia,  t.  75. 
Pamphaes,  ii.  131. 
Pamphyiia,  li.  40a. 
Pancus,  sculptor,  iii.  45. 
Panathenaa,    the,  i.^x ;    revived  by 

Pigistratus,  390,  ii.  030,  635,  r.  450. 
Pancratium,  the,  i.  957. 
Pandroaos,  ii.  615. 
Panegyrics,  Ionian,  ii.  40. 
Panionlum,  the,  ii.  <z. 
Pftnonnus  remains  in  the  hands  of  die 

Phoenicians,  i.  477 ;  iii.  aao. 
Pantacnotus  of  Samos,  ii.  z6o. 
Pantaleon,  son  of  Omphalion,  cdebrates 

two  ^ympiads,  i.  351. 

,  son  of  Alyattes,  ii«  130. 
Panticapcum  (Kertach),  foundation  of, 

i.  445 ;  ii.  1^7. 
Panvasis,  uncle  of  Herodotus,  it  550. 
Paphlagoiuans,  the,  ii.  978. 
Parali,  the,  331.  377,  404. 
PanUus,son  of  Pericles,  death  of,  iii. 

-^,  the,  iii.  468. 
Parapotamii,  town  of,  v.  ^^. 
Parmenides,  philosopher,  ii.  474 ;  legis- 
lator of  Elea,  ib,;  at  Athens,  475. 
Parmenio,  v.  ^ix. 
Parnassus,    Mount,    iL   a,   ao;    ▼.   7a, 

Parrhasians,  t^o*  iv.  44X. 

Panrhasius   of  Ephesus,    painter,    his 

Dem&s^  T.  axx. 
Paros,  account   of^  X93;    siege  of,  by 

Miltiades.  356. 
Parthenii,  ue,  at  Sparta,  i.  934. 
Parthenon,  descriptioD  of  the,  ii.   690, 

stqq.;  as  a  treasury,  639 ;  as  a  hall  tA 

festival,  634,  iii.  5^ 
Parthenos,  the,  ii.  639. 
Parthians,  the.  ii.  976. 
Parvsaiis,  mother  of  Cyras,  iii.  5x5,  iv. 

x8o,  990. 

Pasargadse,  the,  tribe,  ii.  X36. 
,  town,  iv.  180. 

Pasimelus  CorintUan  party4eader,  iv. 

«*59-    , 

Patara.  first  temple  of  Apollo  at,  i.  93. 

Patisithes,  the  Magian,  ii.  174. 

Patrodides,  the  law  of,  iii   564. 

Pausanias,  conunander4n<hief  of  the 
Greeks,  11.  336;  at  Plataes,  339;  re- 
gent for  Plutarchus.  367;  Uw  con- 
fedenue  fleet  under,  368 ;  at  the  capture 


or  Byaantium,  3^:  his  treason,  A. 
*w^  his  lecali,  373 ;  his  prosecution 
and  acquittal,  391 :  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Byzantium,  399 ;  new  inu^ues 
and  new  indictment  c^  ib^  his  doth, 

Pausanias.  son  of  Plistoanax^  king  of 
Suarta,  besieges  Athen>,  iii.  561,  iv. 
56;  leauls  hi4  army  home,  60;  me  ad- 
versary of  Lysander,  9x9 ;  humiliates 
him,  995^  339 ;  his  misfortunes,  949 ; 
flies  to  Tegea,  943. 


.  •  .«..»,ive  of  the  royal  boose, 

invades  Macedonia,  v.  41, 45. 

Pedasians,  the,  ii.  xsx. 

Pediseans,  the,  i.  33X,  378,  407. 

Peitho,  V.  9X9. 

Pelagus,  oak'fbrest,  iv.  $08. 

Pelasgi,  and  Hellenes,  i.  3^,  stff.i  their 
land  becomes  Hdlenic,  lu  a. 

Pelasgian  migration,  i.  44 ;  rdigioos 
wonhipy  6x  ;  P.  Zeus,  94^. 

Pdaagicon.  the,  at  Athens,  liL  59. 

Pella,  revolts  against  Amyntas,  tv.  441 ; 
foundation  of;  v.  38;  Athenian  em- 
bassy to,  308,  9*f^.;  the  envoys  at, 
318, 409. 

PeUene  taken  by   the   Arcadiaxis,   iv. 

Pdopidae,  the,  i.  xo6;  at  Argos,  X09; 
their  origin,  xu. 

Pelopidas,  and  the  oligarchs,  iv.  359, 
362,  364*  »6;  «>«»  the  Lacede- 
monians at  T^yra,  397 ;  at  Leuctra, 
4x6,  449  ;  in  Thessaly,  474 ;  liberates 
Lansa,  475  :  in  Macedonia,  th,i  taken 
prisoner,  ib.  473;  conducts  an  em- 
bassy to  Susa,  484;  P.  and  Arta- 
zerxes,  485;  his  death   in  Thessaly, 

PdOTonnesian  Confederation,  the,  re- 
solves upon  war,  iii.  95,  31  •  War,  the, 
{>rogess  and  extension  of,  xox ;  its 
bunh  year,  X04;  sixth.  X43 ;  seventh, 
X53;  eighth,  x68;  ninth,  296;  tenth 
year,9oo ;  Skates,  theScpaxmte  League 
of  the,  989. 

Pdrponnesians,  the,  nmte  with  tbe 
Athenians,  ii.  336 ;  prevent  the  bofld- 
ing  dt  the  walls  of  Athena,  359 ;  lay 
siege  to  (£no<,  iii.  60 ;  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Persia,  7X  ;  before  Plataeae, 
77;  devastate  Salamis,  97;  invnde 
Attica,  X03 ;  occupy  SphaiCtieria,  X56; 
blockaded  in  Pirawas,  435;  at  M^iaar- 
potami,  599. 

Pdoponnesus,  description  of  the,  i.  x8 


conflicts  in,  ii.  439.  m^.;  war  1 
the  Northern  maritime  states  of,  and 
Athens,  4|4:  sdiools  of  sculpture  in, 
60X :  hcsulities  in,  iiL  307;  movements 
in,  against  Sparta  afler  the  Peace  of 
Antaiddas.  iv.  3x8 ;  afker  the  libera* 
tion  of  Thebes,  43X  ;  the  Thebans  in, 
440;  continued  agitation  in,  458: 
third  Theban  ezp^tion  into,  487; 
fourth,  503,  T.  9^;  XjsiAaBgs  6i« 
304;  Philip  of  Macedonia  in,  344i 
37X ;     Demosthenes  (n,   379,  acffw 
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embassy  from,  to  Ath«nt.  371 ;  cfaaagv 
in  ihe  whole  system  of,   After  * 


tra.    4<56; 


Leuc- 
terhtorial     changes    in. 


Peiops,  adored  as  founder  of  the  Olym- 
pian games,  i.  257. 
Pelusium,  the  Tictory  near,  ii.  157. 
Penestse,  the,  in  Thessaly,  iv.  467. 
Peneus  (river;,  I.  258. 
Pentakosiomedimm,  the,  in  Attica,  i. 

Pcparcthus,  siege  of,  ▼.   107,  950;  de- 
vastated by  Philip,  401. 

Perdiccas  I ,  founder  of  tlie  Macedonian 
kingdom,  ii.  188,  v.  is.  37. 

•  IL,   incites     the   Corinthians 


against  Auens.  iii.  14  ;  reconciled  to 
Athens,  6^ ;  Tnerma  restored  to  him, 
a.;  his  dispute  with  the  Lyncests, 
<77>  ▼•  31 :  ^  crisii  of  his  nsign,  33 ; 
undies  a  second  Thracian  war,  34; 
his  activity  and  sagacity,  37^  his  pa- 
tronage or  eminent  Greeks,  f3. 

•  III.,  overthrows  Ptolemscus,  v. 


J 5 ;  recalls  his  brother  Philip,  «5.;  his 
eath,  id.:  competition  for  his  throne, 
id.  45,  386. 

Pergamus,  iv.  198. 

Penander  of  Corinth,  son  of  Cypselus, 
assume*  his  &thers  dominion,  i.  998, 
ao9 ;  his  fiunily,  300 ;  his  death,  303, 
if.  las,  128. 

Pericles,  son  <^  Xanthippus,  as  opponent 
of  Cimon,  ii.  412,  415  ;  commands  an 
expedition  to  Achaia,  443:  leads  a 
fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  445 ;  at  Euboea, 
45c;  puraues  his  own  policv,  454: 
his  influence,  457;  his  fiunily  and 
youth,  A8t,  st^f.,'  his  training,  483 ; 
his  social  posiuon,  484;  P.  aud  the 
demooracy,  486,  se^^.;  as  a  par.y 
politician,  489,  te^f.;  as  a  public 
orator,  501;  as  coa>mander-in-chief, 
503 ;  as  superintendent  of  the  finances, 
504 ;  as  commissary  of  the  civic  body. 
505  ;  as  a  private  individual,  506 ;  r. 
and  Aspasia,  ^07 ;  his  domestic  econ  > 
my  and  puUic  character,  509 ;  his 
speecheSjSzz  ;  his  political  principles 
and  foreign  policy,  511 ;  his  policy 
towards  the  allies,  5x6  ;  before  Samos, 
530;  blockades  the  city  of  Samos, 
53Z  :  entrusted  with  the  moneys  of  the 


Attic  treasury,  537 ;  his  expedition  t  > 
~       "        Ch< 

»f    535;    «    . 
fonndation  of  aties,  336 ;  his  law  on 


the  Thracian   Chersonnesus,  534  ;  in 
the  Pontus,    535;    tuperinteuds    the  I 


the  dvic  franchise,  541 ;  his  interest 
in  philosophy,  558;  encourages  the 
art  of  song  at  Athens,  57a ;  P.  and 
Phidias,  607;  proposes  national 
schemes  of  art.  608 ;  builds  the  Odeum^ 
618;  the  Partnenon  and  the  Prupylae, 
6i6 ;  the  vast  material  advantages  for 
Athens  achieved  by,  639 ;  his  war> 
speech,  iii.  20,  uqq.\  nis  p  liiical  po- 
sition, 42 ;  his  enemies,  ib.\  prose- 
secuted,  49 ;  his  motives  for  war,  ib. 
MMqq.',  Ids.  preparatory  measures,  57 ; 


fkh  expedition  agsinst  Mcgara,  6j  ; 
hb  speech  at  the  burial  of  the  dtizens 
&Uen  in  the  war,  66 ;  public  confidence 
in  the  system  of,  67;  his  expedition 
against  E^idaurus,  Argolis,  etc.,  71  ; 
Justifies  himself  before  the  Assembly, 
7a ;  prosecuted  and  condemned,  73  ; 
rejected  Straiegus^  74*  bis  illness 
*  '      '      "  ►this  ; 


and  death,  78 ;  review  ol 
tration,  80,  stqq. 

Pericles,  son  of  the  great,  ill.  533  ;  his 
execution,  544. 

Perinthus,  Samian  colony,  ii.  187 ;  its 
strength  as  a  maritime  fortress,  v. 
397 ;  •!«««  oi;  405- 

Perioeci,  the.  in  Laconia,  1.  az8,  331,  iv. 
13 ;  their  discontent,  315,  450. 

Perriuebians,  the,  and  the  Dorians,  i. 
122  ;  submit  to  Xerxes,  ii.  |o^. 

Persephone,  divinity  of  the  Mysteries, 
iii.  511;  worship  of^iv.  454. 

Perseus,  i.  109. 

Persia,  ii.  453  ;  relations  between  Sparu, 
and,  iii.  410 ;  relations  of,  with  Greece 
durtog  the  latter  half  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  517 ;  at  War  with  Sparta, 
iv.  198 :  approximation  between  Sparta 
and,  s8i ;  nsr  gains  from  the  pea^  of 
Antalcidas,  294;  represented  at  the 
congress  at  Sparts,  414,  v.  138  ;  envosrs 
to,  398:  offers  support  to  the  Greeks  at 
siege  of  Perinthus,  405. 


Persians/  the,  ii.  126,  135 ;  advance 
upon  Ecbatana,  z^6 ;  in  Lydia,  Z39  ; 
In  the  valley  of  the  Maeander,  145 ; 


destroy  Magnesia,  145 ;  beside  Pho- 


osea,  147,  150.  153 ;  conquer  Egypt, 
i<7,  t7^ ;  on  the  Danube,  184 :  exten- 
sion of  their  empire,  Z90 ;  at  war  with 


the  lonians,  aoA  ;  their  reveoge  on  the 
lotiiaiu,  2x4 :  smpwrecked  off  Athos, 
a  16;  in  the  Cydades  and  Eubcea, 
T\s :  at  Marathon,  249 ;  sail  to  the 
I%aleriis,  353 ;  their  armada,  376 ;  off 
Artembium,  311,  sfqq.;  their  three 
naval  conflicts  with  the  Greeks,  3Z3 ; 
at  Delphi,  315;  in  Boeotia,3i6;  at 
Salamis,  334,  teqa,:  pursued,  328 ;  on 
the  Asopus  3J6;  at  Plataese,  339, 
*«qq\  review  ofthe  wars  of,  348,  *eqq.\ 
at  Samos  and  Mycale.  354. 

Peulism  at  Syracuse,  iii.  263. 

Peucetians.  settlemeits  of  the,  i.  46Z. 

Plueaces,  the,  (conduits)  at  Acragas,  iii. 
257. 

Phseax,  iii.  a8z,  ^z^ 

Phaedo  of  Elb,  philosopher,  v.  Z53. 

Phxdriades,  ue,  ii.  ao;  their  three 
springs,  ao. 

PhaYnus,  astronomer,  ii.  s6t. 

Pbtflsecus,  son  of  Onomarchus,  becomes 
captain-general  of  Phocis,  v.  327,  338 ; 
his  capitulation,  339,  v.  78. 

Phalarb  of  Acragas,  iii.  335. 

Phalerus,  the  Per&ian  fleet  off,  11.  \x%. 

Phanagoria  on  the  Bosporus,  i.  446. 

Phanes.  il.  157. 

Phamabazus,  as  sstrap  in  Northern 
Asia  Minor,  iii.  490;  as  rival  of  Tissa< 
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phernes  for  dM  bvor  of  Sparta,  4aa ; 
at  the  Boapoms,  501 ;  offers  a  truce 
to  Aldbiaoes,  S05 ;  Suta,  513 ;  as  fa- 
trap  at  Dascvlium,  iv.  a8 ;  entertains 
Alcibiades.  1^. :  avon  Sparta,  167; 


m9     fc#yn  *»»        ^/  * 

P.  and  Lvsander,  168 ;  tinitts  Mvsia 

Troad  under  the  suseraiutv 

of  Persia,  179  ;  his  promises  to  AnaxA 


and  fhe 


bius,  193;  at  Susa,  9x7;  suppcuts 
Cooon,  990 ;  remains  satrap  on  the 
Hellespont,  aa6;  rdieres  Cooon  at 
Caanos,  353. 

Phamaces,  satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  iti. 
75. 

Pharodemns  compotes  an  Attkit,  v.  185. 

Phanalos  defies  lason,  iv.  46$. 

Phasb,  trade  of,  i.  447. 

Phftylius  of  Croton,  iii.  367. 

>,  brother  of  Onomarchos,  ▼.  77 ; 
of  the  Phodans,  78;  his  deauh, 

Phea,  iv.  908. 

Pheneus,  sacred  documents  in,  il.  53. 

PhersB  becomes  the  centre  of  Th«isaly, 
iv.  463 ;  its  Tyrants,  v.  77. 

Pherecxates,  the  OUron  ascribed  to,  iv. 
119. 

Pberecydes  of  Leroa,  and  tiM  Logogra- 
phi,  U.  548,  56Z. 

Pherenlcus,  iv.  364. 

Phidias,  son  of  Charmides,  sculptor,  ii. 
606 ;  nis  Athene  Prcmachos,  607,  iv. 
59a;  P.  and  Pericles,  ii.  607;  his 
genius  displayed  in  the  Parthenon, 
6<o,  6ax,  <»7.  i.  45 ;  at  01^[na,  46 ; 
his  statue  of  Zeus,  45 ;  hj%pvosecu- 
tioo,  ii.;  his  death,  47. 

Phidon  of  Argos,  expels  the  Siartans 
of  Aigolis,  i.  959;  his  commercial  re- 
forms, 972;  c^ebrates  the  twenty- 
eighth  Olympiad,  974 ;  hit  daath,  974, 
v.  95. 

Phidon,  one  of  tho  Thirfyy  iv.  59 ;  goes 
toSparto,54. 

Pbigalea,  iv.  139 ;  massacre  at,  43a. 

Phiuunmon,  the  Delphian,  ii.  94. 

IHulip  of  Macedonia,  brother  of  Perw 
diccas  II.,  V.  31. 

■  II.,  v.  45 :  his  accession,  46  ;  hift 

first  adiievements,  48;  his  refomui, 
49 :  his  foreign  pobcy,  51,  se^f. ;  am- 

2uers  Amphipolis,  59;  allied  with 
Hynthtts,  57:  crosses  the  Strvmon, 
60:  destroys  Methone,  61;  his  do- 
minion, ib.  61 ;  ht«  coinage,  6x  ;  mar* 
ries  Olympias,  63:  as  successor  of 
lason,  65 ;  Ills  Greclt  policy,  66 ;  ukes 
up  the  policy  of  Thebes,  68  '  in  Thes- 
saly.  79  :  in  Thrace,  80 ;  subjects  the 
Chalcidians,  ib. ;  P.  and  Olynthus,  ib, 
81,  287 :  his  partisans  at  Athens,  y>s ; 
his  armies  on  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus,  9o6;  desires  peace,  ib. ;  at 
war  with  Cenobleptes,  317 ;  with  the 
envoys  in  Tbessaly,  321 ;  P.  and 
Thermopylae,  324 :  summoned  against 
Phocis,  395 ;  at  Delphi,  399 ;  appeases 
Athens,  335;  celebrates  the  Pythia, 
396;  returns  to  Macedonia,  340;  his 


positioa  at  Ae  coBchislon  of  tbepeace; 
w ;  his  farther  schemes,  343;  in 
Thessaly,  344 ;  his  progress  in  Pelo- 
poonesus,  ib.;  as  protector  of  Elis, 
Meatenia,  &c.,  346,  *fy. ;  his  relattoos 
with  Athens,  347 ;  his  friends  there, 
353;  his  tro^  in  Euboea,  379;  es- 
tablishes connexions  with  die  JBto- 
lians,  2fi»  i  returns  home,  383 ;  his 
letter  to  the  Adienians,  384 ;  biu  pto- 
posals  rejected.  387;  devutates  Pot 
parethus,  409 ;  his  Thradan  war,  403. 
stff. ;  besieges  Permthus,  405,  and 
Byi  ntium,  406;  at  wau- with  Athens, 
4cd ;  raises  the  si^;e  of  Byzantiam, 
409  .*  in  Sc]rthia,  aft. ;  his  difficultiet 
and  intrigues,  42^;  appointed  Am- 
phictyonic  f^eneral,  499 ;  hit  advance, 
434;  occupies  Elatea,  43s;  marcbet 
to  Amphissa,  446;  negotiates,  447; 
devastates  Bceotia,  450 ;  at  Qunoaiea, 
453;  his  peace-propotals  to  Athens, 
459:  in  Feloponnesus,  469;  hit  HeU 
lenic  policy,  48a,  *w.     ^ 

Philippi,  KMindaticn  <»;  v.  60. 

Phihpptc,  the  Pirti^  v.  974,  ttqq. ;  die 

Philippopofis.  founidation  oTv.  404. 
Philippos,  Athenian  oligarch,  iv.  ^66w 
PhUtscus  of  Abydus,  captain  of  mer* 

cenaries  at  Delphi,  iv.  480 ;  recalled  to 

Asia,  ib. 
Philistides,  Tyrant  of  < 


PhidsdonofLocri, 


Philodes,  iU.  <5t. 

»bew  of 


Philoo 


nepb 


,iv.89. 
ilocratcs  at  Melos,  iii.  3i« 
I»oposes,  ' 


iCtcliyhit,  tra^ 


PhUip,  V.  30s,  qi3 ;  the  Peace  of,  346 ; 
condemned  to  death,  964. 
I^iilolaus,  the  Bacchiadir,  e 


Thebes,  1.  994. 

introduces    Pytha^oreaii  wis- 


dom into  Thebes,  iv.  335. 
Philomdns,  v.  70 ;   commander  of  the 

Phodan  troopt,  71 ;  sdscs  Delphi,/! ; 

conduct  of  the  war  by,  73 ;  his  defeat 

and  death,  ^. 
PhOopoemen,  iv.  593. 
Philosophy,  effects  of,  ii.  470  ;  Its  rela« 

dons  with  the  state  at  Amens  473, 

558 ;  in  Sicily,  iii.  945 ;  in  Greece,  v. 

pffl^enus,  dithyrambic  poet,  iv.  1x3. 
^  son  of  Ptolcmaeus,  v.  43. 


Phineos,  the  Phcenidan,  i.  437. 

Phlius,  Independence  of,  iv.  393 :  <&- 
turbances  at,  338;  Spartan  ej^>editioa 
against,  341 ;  si^e  and  cs^MtuIation 
^  349,  439;  condudes  peace  with 
Tnebes.  491. 

Phocaea,  1.  480;  its  situadon  and  sini- 
ficance,  ii.  x^ ;  besiesed  by  the  Fer> 
siaos,  X47 ;  amuadcmea  by  its  iidiaU- 
tanu,  148. 

Phocasans,  the  voyages  of,  1.  480;  ia 
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Iberia,  &. ;  found  MasMUa,  48a.  st^f.; 
occupy  Rhode,  483  ;  in  Spain,  it, ; 
found  Kenkerotcopeom 'and  Menace, 
^84 ;  trade  with  Taitosus,  484 ;  de- 
fend their  dty  against  Harpagus,  ii. 
147 :  sail  away,  148 ;  their  adventures 
and  setdement  at  Hyde  in  Lucania, 


»49- 
Phodans,  die, 


ii.  3x0;   atuck  Doris, 


437;  attempt  to  incorporate  Delphi, 
438 :  defeated  at  Narycus,  iv.  044. 

Phocion,  at  the  batde  of  Naxos.  It.  390, 
V.  373 ;  in  Eubcea,  s8o,  409 ;  nls  d&a- 
racter,  4^:  elected  general,  455. 

Phods,  agitation  in,  iL  44T ;  envoys  <^ 
Tbebe4  in,  iv.  436,  v.  68 ;  Amphic- 
tyonic  decree  against,  69,  73 ;  at  war 
with  Thebes,  313 ;  P.  and  Athens, 
397;  doom  of,  33a;  devastation  of, 
445 ;  skirmishes  in,  443. 

Phoebidas,  expedition  of,  against  Thebes, 
iv.  w ;  seises  the  Cadmea,  333 ; 
judged  on  Spartan  principles,  3^5. 

Phoenician  characters  and  alpfaiabet,  ii. 
5«. 

Phoenicians,  the,  build   Byblus,  Sidon, 


Tyre,  i.  48 ;  in  Greece.  ^ ;  their  com- 
merce, 52:    the!  I    deities, 


their 


,  ,   .  es,  03 ; 

marictme  expeditlcms,  438 ;  tbdr  trade, 
439. 
Phormio,  ii.  ^x,  iil.   15  ;  his  vicflance, 
79  ;  his  conflicts  with  the  pop«iIar  ora- 
tors, 94 1  at  Astacus,  X04. 
'  (or  Phormus),  at  the  court  of 

Gelo,  iii.  346,  349. 

>  an  Acarnanian.  v.  488. 


legislator,  in  Elis,  v.  3x9. 


.  ic^KtsKMUc,  lit  <Miia,  ▼.  3iAy» 

Phormisius,  reactionary  motion  of,  iv. 
63,  80. 

PhrairtAs,  king  of  the  Medes.  ii.  X36. 

Phratries,  in  Attica,  1.  376. 

Phrygia,  subjected  in  the  reign  of  Ninus^ 
ii.  X14. 

Phrygians,  the,  1.  43,  88 ;  ii.  378. 

Phiygius,  i.  367. 

Phryne,  vi.  305. 

Phrynichus.  ii.  3x7,  349 ;  his  Phmtistte, 

380,  5S7 :  nii  Fait  0/  MiUhu,  ani  his 

PkhiHistm,  581 ;  his  Hermit,  iii.  366. 

.comic  poft,his  Mu**t,  iv. 

89;  his  Trm^adi.i^S' 

,  son  of  Stratonides,  com- 
mands an  Attic  fleet,  iii.  443  ;  P.  and 
Aldbiades.  450 ;  his  hatred  of  Alci- 
biades  and  communications  with  As- 
tyochus,  455 ;  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mand, .&56 ;  assassinated,  481 ;  urials 
concerxuns,  490^ 

^rynisy  dther-player,  iv.  xx6. 

Phnmon,  an  Athenian,  captured  by 
Macedonian  privateers,  v.  304;  in 
Philip's  camp,  305. 

Phthiotis,  Achacans  in,  i.  X05. 

Phyle,  the  fort  o*",  iv.  45 ;  skirmishes 
near,  46 ;  the  **  men  of,'^  v.  87. 


Pinacothcce,  Ae,  of  the   Propylaea,  Q. 

Pin<uir  his  metaphysics,  11.  60,  388, 389 ; 
his  travels   in  Hellas,  ii.i  his  songs. 


3^ :    celebrates 


Phyllidas,  iv.  361,  364. 

Pieria,  the  home  of  the  Muses,  Iii.  557, 

V.  3o;  imder  Archdaus,  38. 
PUaf-Tebe,  Mount,  v.  57. 


-yv,    %«i«i#..M«.    Athens,    349;    and 
Sicily,  iiL  353 ;   celebratet  Tl^ro,  ii, 

Pindarus,  nephew  of  Citxsus,  U.  133. 

Plndus,  Mount,  i.  3 ;  v.  so. 

Pirseeus,  the  foundation  of,  ii.  s^z,  364, 
6x1 ;  constructiua  of  a  fort  in.  iii.  479; 
fight  near,  Iv.  57;  revival  of  ao* 
tivity  in,  386;  blockaded  by  Pollis, 

?^ 
PirsBum,  the,  00  die  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

iv.  36x. 
Pisa,  foundaticmof,  i.  X87 ;  tries  to  rival 

EUs,  933 ;  revolt  and   destruction  of, 

a53- 
Plsander,  oUnrch,  iii.  338 ;  hii  motion 
after  tne  Mutilation  of  the  Hernue, 
350 ;  his  schemes  on  arriving  at  Athens 
from  the  camp.  433 ;  sent  to  Athens, 
453»465;  condemned,  487. 

——,  brother-in-law    of  AgesUaut, 

iv  954 ;  foils  at  Cnidus,  H. 
Pisinddis.  ii.  551- 

Pisistratus,  i.  373 ;  his  descent  and 
parentage.  373 ;  as  the  foremost  party- 
leader  at  Athens,  373  ;  P.  and  Solon, 
376 ;  his  first  Tvranny,  377 ;  expelled, 
378;  his  second  Tyninnv,  ^78;  re- 
treats to  Eretria,37Q  ;  his  third  Tyran- 
ny, 383 ;  revives  reladons  with  Ddos, 
383  :  patronises  and  encoura^  litera- 
ture aud  art,  393 ;  his  libraries,  394 ; 
his  death,  395. 

Pison  one  of  ute  Thirty,  iv.  31. 

Pissuthnes,  satrap  at  Sardes,  ii.  590^ 
lit.  X03,  xx6,  430;  bib  revolt,  5x4. 

Pithias  of  Corcyra,  indictment  and 
death  of,  iii.  136. 

Plastic  art,  ii.  74 ;  in  the  service  of  the 
temple,  75.  stfq.;  in  Attica,  634;  at 
Thebes,  iv.  53X. 

PlatsBSB,  resistance  of,  against  Thebes, 
i.  4x5 ;  demands  aid  from  Athens,  i6. ; 
new  settlement  of  its  boundaries,  416, 
ii.  393  :  the  Greeks  at,  337 ;  the  battle 
oC  339  •'  prise  of  honor  awarded  to, 
343 ;  ^mains  Independent.  344 ;  Lre- 
mains  in  allianoe  with  Athene  after 
Thirty  Years'  Peace,  451 ;  iii.  53 ; 
surprised  by  the  Thebans,  54:  be- 
sieged by  Archidamus,  xxi,  s^^^., 
130*  surrender  of,  X3X,  delivered  up 
to  the  Thebans,  134 ;  its  destruction, 
Iv.   399 ;  its  restoration,  v.  ^53. 

Plataeans,  the,  run  the  blockade,  iii. 
XX3 ;  negotiations  as  to  their  fate,  133; 
thdr  execution,  X34. 

Platea,  i<dand  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Paliurus,  i.  486. 

Plato,  ii.  50. 

,  comic  poet,  Iv.  8x. 

Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonldas,  li.  336. 

Plistoanax^  king  of  Sparta,  'invades 
Attica,  ii.  450 ;  returns  to  Sparta,  iiL 
193. 
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Flntarchiis  of  Eietria  applies  to  Athens 
Cm-  aid,  t.  a^ 

Ptuto.  name  giren  to  the  first  ancestress 
of  the  Pelopids,  L  x6o. 

Plvmena,  the  festival  of,  i.  437 ;  ii.  635 ; 
fii.  334, 

PnyXfthe,  at  Athens.  1.  386,  ill.  48s, 
509 ;  the  ancient,  dosed,  it.  41 ;  re- 
constructed as  the  place  of  popular 
asseaUy,6i. 

Podanemus,  iv.  iai. 

Poedle,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  575. 

Po8sy,  the  art  of  arts,  il.  90. 

Poetry  at  Athens,  v.  194. 

Polemarchus,  brother  of  Lyslas,  iv.  xsa ; 
his  death,  V.  z8i. 

,  the.  at  Athens.  I.  3*9. 

Political  science  in  Sicily,  iiL  »45. 

Pc^is,  Spartan  admiral,  ir.  390. 

Pohis,  sophist.  It.  140';  t.  177. 

Polybiades    blockades    Oiynthus,    !▼. 

Polybins,  It.  593 ;  ▼.  A78. 

Polyditus,  sculptor,  iL  603. 

Polycrates^  ii.  158 ;  his  nde  and  naval 
power  m  Samoa,  z6o;  overcomes 
Miletus  and  Lesbos,  i6x  ;  hb  depen- 
dents and  allies,  160 ;  his  court,  163 ; 
the  causes  of  his  fidl,  167 ;  his  end, 
X70. 

,  sophist,  ▼.  Z49. 

Polycritus,  iv.ai9. 

Polydamas,  chief-justice  at  Pharsalna, 
iv,  473. 

Polydonas,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  335. 

,  brother  and  successor  of 
lason  in  Thessaly,  iv.  47a ;  his  death, 
ib, 

Polyeuctes  of  Sphettus.  v.  360. 

Polygnottts,  pamter,  the  frescoes  of,  il. 
60,  597;  adorns  the  Theseum,  598; 
his  stvie  and  works,  ii.  599 ;  his  wbriu 
at  Ddphi,  600,  v.  axo. 

Polyidus  at  the  siege  of  Bysantium,  v. 

Polymnis,  the  house  oC  iv.  3S4. 

Polyphron,  Tyrant  in  Thessaiy,  Iv. 
hU  death,  a. 

Polysdus,  brother  of  Odo,  iii.  335. 

Pontus,  the,  i.  438 ;  fish  in  the^  440. 

Poftidon,  worship  of,  i.  6|^ ;  hts  temple 
the  centre  of  federal  institutions,  aoi ; 
worship  of,  at  Athens,  339 ;  in  tne 
Isthmia.iL  36,  a6a:  as  P.  Erecthcus 
on  the  Acropolis,  618. 

Pothos,  statue  of,  v.  aoo.  axa. 

Potidaea,  colony  of  Corinth,  Hi.  4 ;  re- 
volt of,  14. 73  ;  fall  of,  yj ;  repeopled 
with   Atuc  settlers,  ii.',  fidl   of,   v. 


.47a; 


captured  by  Perides, 


57. 
PrasUe,  I. 

iii.  7x. 

Pratinas  and  the  satyr-drama^  ii.  576. 
Praxiergidae,  the,  at  Athens,  iii.  534. 
Praxitdes,  sculptor,  iv.  sax,  v.  ao6;    his 

works,  ti.  seaq. 
Priene,   the   citizens   of,   enslaved,   Ii. 

Ii,  the,  at  Athens,  institution  of. 


Prol^, 


iii.    4a9;   their  first  measures,  431^ 

Prodes,  oJleagoe  of  Demosthenes,  iii. 
X48. 

— ^  of  Phltus,  T.  xoa. 

Procne,  legends  of^  v.  34. 

Prodicus,  sophist,  il.  559 ;  iv.  140. 

Pro6dri,  the,  at  Athens,  v.  335. 

Promantda,  the,  at  D«^phi,  transferred 
to  Philip,  v.  337. 

Prometheus,  iii.  576. 

Prondton,  the,  of  the  Parthenon,  ii. 
63s. 

ProphecT,  Apolline,  ii.  Z4. 

Propontis,  the,  ii.  a8o. 

Propylsea,  the,  iL  <h6;  the  works  at, 
64X  ;  completion  of,  iU.  40. 

Protagoras,  of  Abdera,  sophist,  ii.  476 ; 
legislates  at  Thurii,  537 ;  commences 
the  study  of  langua^,  559:  suit 
against,  liL  479;  obliged  to  leave 
Athens,  ii ;    persecuted,  It.  86  ;    his 


p^SSSS-a'"- 


4". 
Protomachus,  iiL  5^3. 
Projceni,  ii.  537 ;  iiL  zo8. 
Prozeims,  brother  of  UenDOcrates,  iiL 

5»3« 
Proxeniia,of  Tegc«,iv.  440;  his  death, 

ii. 

a  Th^an,  t.  44Z. 

Prytanes,  the,  at  Athens,  iii.  543,  v.  357, 

436. 
Prirtany,  the,  as  an  administrative  term 

of  35  days,  L  409. 
Psanunetichus,  nephew  of  Periander,  i. 

303« 


',  king  of  Egypt  and  the 
Bdof  th 


Greek  trade,  i.  450 ;  and  of  the 

of,  ii.  Z54. 
Psara,  the  destruction  of,  il.  147. 
Psenophis  of  Udk>polis,  i.  368. 
PtoTum,  the,  in  BoBoda,  ii.  X9. 
Ptdemaeus,     king  of  Maredonia,    iv. 

474.  ▼41. 
Pulytion,  lik  35a. 
Pydna,  v.  09 ;  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 

33' 
Pyiades,  the  Crisaean,  ii.  35. 
Pylagorae.  the,  at  Athens,  v.  435 
Pylus,  port  of^  i.  343  ;  sinks  intooblivioo, 
043,  ui.  Z53 ;  battle  in,  157:    conflict 
renewed  at,  x6a;    restoration  of,  iv. 

Pyriuunpes,  Uie  aviary  of,  at  Athens, 

iii.  43- 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Pantaleon,  i.  353. 
Pythagoras,  IL  60 ;  his  doctrines  cm  the 

soul,  ii.  64,  X07 :  emigrates  from   Sa- 

mos  to  Italy,  167,  axo,  466. 
Pythagorean  philosophy,   the,    ii.   64: 

prindple  of  Number,  the,  466. 
Pythagcffcans,    the  persecution  of,    in 

Lower  Italy,  ii.  Z07;  its  consequences, 

iv.  354  ;  «t  Thebes,  ii. 
PythermusofPhocaea,  ii.  Z4a  ;  at  Sparta, 

PyUiia,  the,  the  orades  of,  ii  37,  77 ; 
bribra  by  Cleomenes,  93a 
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oradet   U,    yen;    " pUlippis«/'  ▼. 

445. 

fefttivl   of  Ok;  celebrated  by 

Pliil'P,  ▼.  336- 
"  PvthUn  "  song  at  Delphi,  U.  98. 
Pytbii,  the,  in  Sparta,  ii.  loj. 
Pytho,  temple  and  oracle  ol,  L  1*4. 
Pythedev,  v.  353. 
Pythodidea  teacbei  miitic  to  Pericles, 

Pythod&nif,  iii.  94;    raTagee  the   I*- 

conian  coast,  4aa. 

,  Archon   at   Athens,  iv.  83 ; 

not  acknowtodged  as  a  legal  inagi»- 

trate,  63,  in. 
Python,  nmraenr  of  Cotys,  ▼.  sao* 


Byianriimi) 
Pyihonicos,  id.  35a. 


at  Athena,  ▼. 


Ramessidck  the,  U.  156. 
Ramses  Colossus,  the,  i.  451. 
Rdigion  among  tne  Greeks,  ii.  4. 
Religious  woruip,  earliest  form  of,  of 

the  Pelassi,  L  6f . 
Rhadamantnys,  the  grave  ot  I.  xoa. 
Rhamnus,  the  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  at. 

ii.  607. 
Rhapsodes,  the,  i.    390:    reading  and 

writing  introduced  in  the  achools  of. 

ii.  565. 
Rhegium,  Messeniav^s  obtain  dominion 

in,  i.  34^ :  fortified  city  of,  built,  466, 

ii.  149,  iil.  a44 ;  final  OTerthrow  of  the 

Tynunis,   at,   069;    Aldbiades    en- 

campi  near,  358. 
Rhensea,  island,  consecrated  to  Apollo, 

ii.  163. 
Rhetoric,  and  history  at  Athens,  ▼.  187. 
Rhetno  (Lycurgic  statutes),  L  909. 
Rhinon,  iv.  5a. 
Rhode,  occupied  by  the  Phocaeans,  1. 

483. 
Rhodes,!.  943:  the  mariners  of,  474; 

held  by  the  SparUns,  iii.  481,  iv.  253 ; 

revolt  of^  v.  X 17 ;  asks  aid  uom  Athens, 

968  :  envoys  sent  to,  397. 
Rhodope,  mountain-range,  v.  11. 
Rhoecus.  sculptor  and  architect,  U.  87. 
Kilostoclf,  Mount  (Scombrus),  v.  la. 


S. 


Sabazius.  Phrvjsian  divinity,  iv.  89. 
Sacred  Band,  &11  of  the,  at  Chaeronea, 

▼•  453- 
Sacred  War,  against  Phoci^.  outbreak 

of  the,  V.  71 :  against  Amphissa,  origin 

of  the,  430,  se^a. 
Sadocus,  son    of  Sltalccs,  v.    13;    his 

death,  15^ 
Sadyattes,  il.  194. 
SaXs,  Psammetichtts  at,  i.  450;  Greek 

camp  (Naucratis)  near,  IS. 
SalsBthus,  iii.  1x5,  xx8 ;  put  to  death,x35. 


Salaminia,  the,  iiL  548. 

Salamis,  conouest  cl",  i.  34a; 
the  acropolts  of  Attica,  ii.  317;  th) 
seat  of  the  Areopagus,  3x9;  theGreek 
fleet  at,  3x7 ;  the  battle  or,  and  its  re- 
sults. 394,  «/^f .,  396 :  devastated  by 
the  Peloponneuans,  iii.  103. 

— (m  Cyprus),  beue^td  by  One- 

silus,  ii.  SOS ;  fiill  M^  ao6. 

Salonichi,  site  of,  i.  10. 

Samian  war,  the,  ii.  5x9. 

Samians,  the.  purdiase  Hydrea,  U.  170 ; 
in  Crete,  ii. 

Samidas,  Iv.  -379. 

Samoa,  i.  96s:  art  at.  ii.  83;  the  new- 
Ionian  population  of,  88 ;  S.  the  cen- 
tre of  an  Independent  dominion,  X96 ; 
helps  Cambyses,  ii. ;  her  nattural  posi- 
tion In  Ionia,  X58^  democratic  revolu- 
tion at,  xtt ;  a  piratical  state,  x6x  ;  as 
a  new  island-Ionia,  x69  :  the  dudel 
of,  X65 ;  the  great  aouedoct  at,  166  ; 
r^polution  at,  x68;  the  Spartans  at, 
169 :  admitted  into  the  Hellenic  alii' 
ance,  35^  :  claims  independence.  519 ; 
captured  by  Perides,  59X  ;  revolution 
at,  iil.  441 :  counter-movement  m, 
468 ;  Aldbiades  in,  473 ;  "  Athens  in,'^ 
476 ;  statue  of  Aldbmdes  errcted  in, 
477:  deputation  firom  Athena  to.  485 ; 
remains  &lthfiil  to  Athens,  566 ;  re- 
forms in  writing  at,  iv.  74 ;  sased  by 
Timotheus,  v.  X03,  969. 

Sane  remains  true  to  Athens,  iii.  x88. 

Sappho,  lyric  poetess,  ii.  97. 

Saraes,  Attic  envoys  at,  i.  4x6,  ii.  xx8 ; 
the  court  of,  199 ;  fall  of,  139 ;  effect 
of  its  fidl  on  the  Greeks,  141  ;  as  the 
centre  of  the  relations  between  the 
Persians  and  Hellas  prcper,  X99  ;  cap- 
tured and  burnt  by  the  lonians,  904 ; 
destruction  of  the  temple  of  Cybele  at, 
aft  ;  the  head<quarters  of  the  Ionian 
War,  907;  the  expedition  of  Cyrus 
starts  finua,  iv.  x86;  peace-congress 
at,  984. 

Sardinia,  cdonization  of,  i.  479. 

Satrse,  the,  Thradan  trit>e,  v.  57. 

Satyr-drama,  the  Attic,  ii.  576. 

Satyrus,  one  of  the  Eleven,  at  Athens, 
iv.  26. 

— ^—  relieves  the  Athenians  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  v.  xi6. 

actor,  T.  X96 ;  at  Dium,  999. 


Scamander,  the,  dries  up,  ii.  38x 

Sddrus,  colony  of  Sybans,  ii.  535. 

Science  at  Athens,  n.  569. 

Sdone,  Iii.  197 ;  the  inhabitants  of,  re- 
stored. 561,  IV.  xs. 

Scironides,  iii.  449. 

Scombnu,  MounL  v.  X9. 

Scopas,  sculptor,  iv.  59X  ;  v.  904. 

Scope,  iht,  near  Mantinea,  iv.  5x0. 

Sculpture  at  Athens,  ii.  6oo^  t*ff. ;  v. 
9ox,<#9^. 

Scylles,  chieftain  of  the  Scythians,  r. 
297. 

Scyrus.  ii.  381;  chastisement  of,  384; 
enslaved,  532. 
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Scytalism  at  Aifot,  hr.  43t. 

Scythes,  mythical  ton  of  Hendet,  1. 

49** 

,  la  Zaode,  U.  nj ;  betrayed 
by  hU  aUiee,  tf. ;  noeirm  Cot  firom 
Darin.  «IL  iii.  fti6. 

Scythia,  PhlUp  ia,  t.  409. 

Scythians,  the,  tlMir  home  and  life,!. 
445 ;  enter  the  Median  empire,  iL  xa«, 
ia6;  indiearmyof  I^oius,  x6t. 

Seisachtheia,  the,  at  Athens,  L  350. 

Seliaus,  foundation  oC  L  47s ;  her  dis- 
putes with  Bgesta,  iii.  383 ;  destroyed, 

sJ^mbria  iwovend  by  Aldbiades,  iii. 

506. 
Semitic  Immlgratloas  into  Asia  Minor, 

iL  XS4. 
Sestus.  &11  of,  ii.  357;  taken  by  Ly^ 

Sander,  ill.  560 :  occopied  by  TiflUK 

thous,  T.  103 ;  taken  by  Cotys,  xzz. 
Senthesi  Thradaa  Prince,  ill.  S03, 55a, 

ir.  looj  the  kingdom  of.  ▼.  15. 
Seven  Wise  Men,  the,  ii.  6z. 
SidUan  comedy,  iii.  846.  Mff*;  <!«>«•- 
I,  the,  in  former  ames,  jai  ;   ez- 
iitioQ,  rertew  of  the,  and  of  its  re- 


Themlstodes,  571;   IB. 


S7»; 

*S3»  !▼•  74* 
Siaope,  fonndarioa  of,  i.  573 ; 

coumy,  443. 
Siphnians,  battfo  between  the,  aad  the 
iMrates.  iL  170W 
^  Island,  U.  170. 
ins,  country  of  the,  L  91, 160. 
.  » h  ??5  l/omAaAoa  of;  i.  470>  4r> : 
the  fields  o^  uu  971. 
Sisyphus  and  the  SisyphidaD,  1.  a88. 
Sitaices,  king  of  the  Odiyse,  as  an  ally 
of  Athens,  ill.  65.  103;  his  rrpertilion, 
Z03;  frUs  upon  uie  Cnalridisn  dties, 
£^.;  thcThradan  kingdom  of,  r.  is; 
his  eypeditinn  against  MaoedoDia,  t$  ; 
( between  Athena  and  Ferdio- 


Siphnos,  island,  &. 
Sipylus,  couo 
Siiis,L  98s; 


SkOy^tSwic'cSonla 


dnitionai;L466:  die 
of.  i». ;  fint  Omlddico- 
Delphic  colony  founded  in,  14;  treat 
with  the  towns  in,  iii.  33;  terrible 
mortality  in.  67;  situatkm  and  natural 
condition  ot  •09:  the  HsUaaes  in, 
aio :  the  periods  of  the  history  of,  six ; 
intellectual  lifein,befet«  and  in  the 
age  of  the  Tyrants,  943,  sm.  ;  phil- 
osophy, political  science,  and  nlastic 
art  in,  a^s;  architecture  d,  954: 
numismatic  art  in,  957,  Mff •  *  general 
▼Ictory  of  dtNDOcracy  in  Credc,  969^ 
*f9if'  I  orators  of,  63 ;  historians  of, 
96a  ;  increase  of  party4eding  in,  975 ; 
Athenian  eicpeditlon  to,  977;  Athe- 
nian schemes  of  conquest  in,  399, 
«#0y. :  the  war  in,  365, /r^f. 

Sicttlf,  the,  connectsd  by  descent. with 
the  Pdaagi.  I.  495  ;  ill.  973. 

SIcyon,  founded  by  lonlans,  L  976 :  his- 
tory o£,  i^.  uff.  I  schools  of  painters 
at,  y.  9ZI. 

Sicyonians,  as  allies  of  Messenia,  against 
Sparta.  I.  933. 

Sidtts,  ir.  938. 

Sigeum  occupied  by  Qiares,  t.  zao. 

Signyni,  Cypzlan  term,  L  483. 

Silcelia.  Iii.  i94. 

Sflaidon,  soolptor,  t.  900. 

Silver-mint,  fint  Petoponneslan,  In 
i^na,  1.  973. 

Simmias,  ill.  to ;  his  suit  against  Peri- 
cles,73. 

,  philosopher,  at    Thebes,  It. 

355;  ▼.  i5«. 

Simon,  shoonaker,  writes  down  Socra- 
tic  drogues,  v.  Z56. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  at  Athens,  1.  394J[i. 

24,  988  ;  hb  Influence  In  Greece,  988 ; 
igs   the   Wars  of  Liberation,  30a, 


Sitopdyiaces,  the,  at  Athens,  B.  365. 
Snu^du,  the  Falae,  proclaimed  uiag  by 
the  Median  party,  tt.  174. 

Smyn^indoLLaSs. 

Smyrna,  AoUans  aad  loniaai  font  cam 
coaimuaity  at.  L  148 ;  iL  zao. 

Social  War,  ooAraak  of  the,  t.  114 ;  its 
dose,  Z90. 

Socrates,  ion  of  Sophmnlscns,  ilL  999 ; 
S.  aad  Akibiades,  «oo;  saves  A.'shfe 
at  Poddca,3oa;  is  in  return  saved 
by  A.  at  Delmm.  d. ;  his  coodoct  as 
prssldaat  of  the  Prytaaes,  543 ;  his  in- 
timacy with  Critlas,  573,  iv.  ny ;  hb 
charactrr  aad  l.fe,  Z88,  stof. ;  S.  and 
the  sof^hists,  136,  tMf. ;  development 
of  hb  system  of  ethfcs,  149,  stff. ;  hb 
position  among  d>e  Athmiam,  Z48 ;  hb 
enemies,  X49,  stff. ;  hb  prosecution, 
Z58;  hb  mndrmnation,  zs9;  hb  death, 
z6z  ;  causes  of  die  sentence  against, 
^•*  Mff . :  S.  aad  die  Athenians,  Z63, 
T.  38 ;  his  philosophy,  Z49 :  hb  in- 
flueaoe,  zso;  his  fiMreign  foUowerSy 
151 ;  htt  Athenian  followers,  zss. 

Socratic  method,  the.  It.  146. 

Sogdianus,  halmotner  of  Xences,  ffi. 

Sotofai,  ilL  930W 

Solon,  son  of  EzeccstSdes.  i.  339 ;  bb 


the  rescue  of  Craesus,  Z4x. 
Sonchb,  priest  of  Sab,  i.  368. 
Sophbts,  die.  at  Athens,  iL  47s,  480, 

apbodes.  a.  5x0;  gains  the  tragic 
Ami^gvn^f  590 ;  meets  Ion  in  Chios, 
550 ;  S.  and  ^sdiyhis,  584 ;  receives 
the  price  for  hb  TriHiUmtu*^  585: 
the  art  of,  ih, :  hb  EUeira^  5% ;  lUs 
character,  587,  M^y. ;  hb  CEdi^nt 
Coicmeu*^  w ;  bm  treatise  on  the 
Chorus,  590;  hb  death,  iiL  554,  iv. 
89;  his  poetry,  a. ;  hb  CEd^ut  Oi- 
otunt,  89.  Z93 :  kei^  away  fi^Mn  the 
court  of  Aichelaus,  v.  «8. 

^grandson  of  the  foraMr,i« 
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Sophodet, 

Sdlyritl 


MBu^acva   dCBpstcaod  wilb 

>ictly,iiLiS3.a79. 
S<^iroa,    comic    poet,    iii.    950;    Us 

Mim§s,  ih. 
Sophronwrt,  the.  at  Athens.  U.  4a8. 
ScMphroeyne,  the  highest  HwUmic  r 

Sosi<£.  the  Coiinthian,  t  4as. 

Sparta,!.  180,  197;  ibundation of,  sco; 
Uie  twin-kiqgB  of,  aoi ;  the  new  klny* 
dom  of.  SOS ;  lUe  in,  ai8,  Wf . :  wars 
of.  witli  ArcacUa,  S44;  rrfstions  of, 
with  (Mympta,  ajS;  as  the  head  ch 
Pdoponnesus,  859 ;  S.  and  the 
Tyrants,  307,  M^f. ;  spread  of 
her  nine,  3x3;  S.  and  Athens,  315; 
dfisndi  the  ex^ulsioo  of  the  Alc- 
BUBOokia,  419 ;  aids  Croosns,  U.  117  ; 
sends  an  embassy  to  Cyms,  143*  "^ 
alliance  with  Athens,  830;  her  war 
with  Athens,  431;  the  hegpemooy  of, 
300;  ^her  treacherous  conduct,  334  : 
as  one  of  the  leading  champSoos  or 
Hdlas^  341 :  Tiews  of  the  peace-party 
at,  374 ;  transfer  of  the  naTsl  hegemony 
from,  to  Athens,  375 ;  enemity  of,  to- 
wanb  Themistoaes,  3S8;  the  earth- 
quake at,  406 ;  sues  for  aid  from  Ath' 
ens,  4x7;  dismisses  the  Athenian  aux- 
Oiaries,  418 ;  concludes  the  Five  Years' 
Truce  with  Athens,  44c;  the  Thirty 
Yean'   Peace  ooncluded  at,  451  ;  d. 


I  Pericles,  in.  9; 
ing  at,  16  ;  resolves  upon  war,  99 ;  her 
policy,  93;  real  modves  of  the  war^ 
party  at,  94 ;  negotiations  with  Athens, 
96;  demands  the  expulsion  of  the  Alc- 
maeooidsB,  97;  her  plans,  31:  her 
confederates,  34 ;  combines  with  the 
Ambradotes  agaiinst  Stratus,  77;  re- 
solves on  intervention  at  Corcyra,  134 ; 
fruitless  peace  n^otiations  at 
IS,  157,  tqq.t  165;  embassies 
fit>m  the  Toradan  cities  at,  177;  her 


opens  fruitiest 


peace-jMToposals,  196 ;  her  commission- 
ers in  Thrace,  197 ;  a  fifty  years'  peace 
established  between  Athens  and,  906  ; 
dtfcmslye  alliannw  of,  with  Athens, 
907  :  her  action  against  the  new  leasue 
of  the  Pdopoonesian  states,  990 ;  her 
fanperiect  exeottion  of  the  conditions 
of  peace,  fii. ;  concludes  an  alliance 
with  Thebet^  aps :  Aldbtades  in,  38a ; 
position  oC^  416 ;  her  want  of  a  navy, 
417;  relations  of,  with  Persia,  4x9; 
hesitates  between  Tiasaphemes  and 
Phamabnsus.  439 ;  determines  to  carry 
the  war  into  Ionia,  433 ;  first  treaty  of 
subsidies  between,  and  Persia,  438; 
second,  ih.,  445  ;  makes  proposals  of 
peace  U>  Athens,  535 ;  humiliates  Ath- 
ens, 57X  ;  takes  the  new  Athenian  con- 
stituDon  under  her  protection,  580  ; 
the  new  h^emony  of,  582 ;  her  supre- 
macy after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  iv. 
o  ;  her  policy  in  Peloponnesus,  xx  ; 
her  victory  the  defeat  of  democracy. 
*b.  ;  her  Harmosts,  la ;  her  general 
despotism,  15,  teqq.  ;  S.  and  the  states 


of  secondary  rank,  xB  ;  the  ApoUne 
music  at,  117 ;  changes  at,  X7X  ;  de- 
ments of  good  in,  176;    her_fordgn 


P9^cy>  >77  '  ^  relations  with  Corinth, 
ThebM,  etc.,  xjB  ;  S.  and  Persia,  X79; 
her  war  with  Persia,  198  ;  with    Elis, 


90S,  stfq.:  the  dispute  about  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of^  axa ;  danger- 
ous condition  d^  at  home,  3x5  :  arma- 
meikts  i£t  sgainst  Perua,  sas  ;  her  in- 
fiucsM:e  annihilated  in  Central  and 
Northern  Greece,  9^4  ;  her  new  naval 
ttiMiertakings,  ara ;  her  new  naval  feud 
with  Athens,  aSx  ;  approximation  be- 
tween, and  Peisia,  ato ;  conpess  at. 
s86 ;  podtfen  of,  after  the  Peace  ol 
Antalddas, 3xa,  mm.;  S.  and  Ma»> 
tinea,  310 ;  S.  and  Phlius,  393  ;  her 
army  reforms,  398;  summit  of  her 
supremacy,  343,  Mff.  ;  her  naval  war 
a^dnst  the  new  confederation,  389 ; 
condudes  peace  with  Athens,  394  ; 
ccmgress  at,  404 ;  remains  at  the  head 
of  the  Pdoponnesian  confederacy,  409  ; 
hex  conduct  after  Leuctra,  439,  t€<qq»  ; 
her  remaining  confederates.  477  :  loses 
the  exdudve  confidence  of  Persia,  484: 
^Miminondas  in,  504 ;  embassy  of 
Perdiccas  to,  v.  36  ;  her  policy  of  re< 
storation,  ssp;  exduded  from  the 
Amphictyowc  CouncO,  330 ;  her  ob- 
stinate attitude  after  Ounonea,  464  ; 
deprived   of  her  andent  conquests, 

Spartans,  the,  defeated  under  Anchimoli* 
us,  i.  399 ;  at  Samoa,  ii.  169 :  arrive  in 
Athens,  353  ;  march  out  to  Marathon, 
353;  their  reputation  and  conduct, 
391,  ttqq.  \  in  Boeotia,  437 ;  surrender 
in  Sphacta^,  iii.  163 ;  biniege  Athens, 

S61 .  **qq.  :  enter  the  Acropolis,  580  ; 
tiefr  garrison  there,  iv.  94 ;  thdr 
monuments  of  victoiy,  173  ;  at  Ce- 
phallenia  and  Naupams.  aio;  in  the 
Trachinian  Heradea,  ib.  \  their  head- 
quarters at  Sicyon,  948,  257 ;  victorious 
in  the  battle  near  Corinth,  su;  de- 
feated at  Leuctra,  4x7;  thdr  ^'^ Tear- 
less victory,"  480. 

Spartiatm,  the,  aiul  their  lands,  i.  3x3  ; 
their  training  and  disdpllne,  3x8. 

Spartoddc,  the,  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, V.  X36. 

Sportdus,  battle  before  the  walls  oi,  iii. 

Sphacteria,  the  isbmd  of,  iii.  163. 

Sphodrias,  Harmost  of  Thespise,  iv.  378 ; 
attempts  to  surprise  the  Pirseus,  379 ; 
acquitted  at  Sparta,  ^80;  conse- 
quences of  his  acquittal,  >3.,  v.  88. 

Spmtharus  rebuilds  the  Ddphic  Tem- 
ple, ii.  73. 

Spinihridates,  iv.  33X. 

Stadium,  the,  on  Dm  Diasus,  buOt  by 
Ljrcursus,  v.  ^. 

Stagira,  foundation  of,  I.  458. 

Stasipims,  party-leader  at  T^ea,  iv. 
446. 

Stephanus  indicts  ApoUodorus,  v.  38a. 

23* 
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Stetkbonis,  the  first  and  greatest  of 
Sicilian  poets,  ii.  98  ;  iii.  244. 

Stesimbrocus,  ntstorian  and  editor  <^ 
Homer,  ii.  $k7  :  v.  189. 

Sthenelaidas,  Epbor,  iii.  as. 

Sthenelus,  tragic  poet,  iv.  9a. 

Stiategi,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  503. 

Stratocles  or  Amphipolis,  t.  55. 

— — V  commander  of  the  Atheni- 
ans at  QuBTonea,  t.  451. 

Strattis,  Tyrant  in  Chios,  it  180. 

,  comic  poet,  the   Ckoricid*  of. 
It.  135. 

Scrombichides,  iii.  4^7;  attempts  to  hold 
Teos,  438 ;  execuuon  of,  573  :  iv.  a6. 

Struthas,  satrap  at  Sardes,  iv.  272. 

Strymon,  river,  ii.  348 :  campaign  on  the, 
384:  commemorated  in  sculpture,  617, 
▼•  5«»  58. 

Sunium,  Cape,  Feast  of  Potidon  at,  ii. 
96a7iii.  67. 

Susa,  ii.  Z43  ;  the  centre  of  the  Persian 
empire,  i^,  27^^  276  ;  6noquent  Greek 
embaMties  U>,  iii. '512  ;  the  Spartan 
envoy  at,  iv.  aaz ;  Theban  embassy  to, 
482,  teqq. 

Susarion,  comic  |>oet,  ii.  589. 

Sybaris,  i.  279  ;  its  prosperity  in  the  ^h 
century,  285 ;  foundation  of  festive 
nmes  at,  499,  ii.  516  ;  overthrown  by 
Croton,  iii.  266,  269. 

,    daughter  of  Themistodes, 
iii.  270. 

Sybou,  battle  of,  iii.  12,  »*aq. 

Syce,  fort,  constructed  by  Athenians,  iii. 

Sycophants,  the,  at  Athens,  iii.  119  ;  the 
new,  at  Athens,  iv.  25,  155. 

Syennesis,  ii.  128. 

Syllogeis.  the,  at  Athens,  iv.68. 

Syloson,  leader  of  die  Samtan  revolution, 
ii.  Z59  ;  restored  to  Samoa,  172. 

Symmories.  the,  at  Athens,  v.  91,  1x9  ; 
speech  of  Demosthenes  on,  357. 

Syndid,  the,  at  Athens,  iv.  68. 

Syra,  ii.  147. 

Syracosius,  the  law  di,  iii.  366. 

byracusanSf  the,  iii.  az8 ;  defeat  the 
Acragantines,  275*  defeated  in  a  naval 
battle  bjr  the  Atnenians,  39^ ;  thdr 
victcHY  in  die  second  naval  battle, 
394 ;  tneir  attacks,  ^z  *  their  last  bat- 
tle in  the  harbour  with  the  Athenians, 
40s. 

Syraoise.  foundation  of,  1.  9^3;  her 
rapid  rise,  468  ;  fouzids  Camanna,  476, 
iii.  az7  ;  Gelo  in,  219 ;  Hiero  of,  236  ; 
the  supremacy  of,  rec(»nixed  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  237 ;  her  Tyrants  as  ]pa- 
trons  of  poets,  246 ;  Epicharmus  in, 
348  :  architecture  at,  254  ;  aqueducts 
at,  256  ;  downfall  of  the  Tyrannis  at, 
263  ;  condition  of,  262  ;  institution  of 
petalism  at,  263  ;  power  of,  275,  278  ; 
siege  of,  369,  te<iq  ;  change  of  popular 
feeling  in,  371  ;  armaments  of,  373  ; 
in  danser,  378  ;  opens  n^odadons 
with  Nicias,  381  ;  Gylippus  in,  386  ; 
further  evenu  of  the  si^e  of,  387,  '<y^.; 


last  battle   in  the    hazbor    oC  400 ; 
Athenians  retreat  fiom  before,  403 ; 
the  Athenian  prisonets  at,  407. 
Syria,  ii.  zss. 

T. 

Tabalus,  governor  of  Lydia,  ii.  Z43. 

Tsenarxun,  Cape.  ▼.  4aa. 

Talent,  the,  a  fixed  uztit   for  wdgfats 

and    mooev ;    its  divisions,  i.    373  ; 

value   of,  ui  Solon*8  dme,   349;  tne 

old  aiKl  the  new,  353. 
Tamias  (or  Fpimeletei).  of  the  public 

revenues,  ii.  504. 
Tanagra,  li.  439;  the  walls  of,  rased, 

^ ;  Athenian   victorr  at,   iii.   144  ; 

deprived  of  its  walls,  iv.  399. 
Tanals,  Milesian  colony,  founds  Nanaris 

and  ExopoUs,  i.  446. 
Tantalus,  1.  9Z. 

|the  Spartan,  Hi.  iro, 
Taras  (Tarentum),    fbundadoa  of,    L 

Tarendnes,  the  calendar  of  the,  i.  490. 
Tarentum,  sctdements  on  the   ^uU  of, 

i.468,  47a;    democracy  at,  iiu   269; 

fesdve  poetry  at,  87Z. 
Tarquinil,  the,  do   noouge  to  Ddphi, 

ii.  Z02. 
Tartessus,  bnmae  from,  i.  379,  484 ;  it 

Tauteas,  iii.  39^ 

Taurians,  the,  1.  44Z. 

Taurosthenes  marrhes  against  Oreus, 
V.  400. 

Tegea,  i.  z88 ;  her  alliazice  with  Sparta, 
sfS;  ii.  43a:  her  fidelity  to  Spaita, 
iii.  990,  iv.  436;  party  conflict  at,  445; 
peace>congress  at,  498. 

Teledamus,  v.  374. 

Tdesa^oras  of  Naxos,  ii.  195. 

Tdeutias,  naval  commander  at  Sparta, 
iv.  274;  sdaes  Samos.  979;  sent  to 
.£gina,  s8a;   fidU    before  Olyzuhas, 


rdines< 


Teiines  of,  in  Gda,  ii.  4 ;  iiL  eza. 
Temeziidse,   the,  L270;  in 

ii.  z88;  v.  25,39. 
Temenites,  the,  suburb  oi,  at  Syncnse, 

iii.  373. 
Temenus,  founder  of  the  Heradide  dy- 
nasty in  Axeos,  v.  35. 
Tempe  and  Delphi,  i.  Z3« ;   the  march 

to,  ii.  304  ;  the  retreat  bom,  304. 
Temple,  the  Greek,  ii.  66,  stff. 
Ten,  the,  at  Athens,  It.  5z  ;  apply  for 

aid  to  Sparta,  54. 
Ten  Thousand,  the  march  of  the,  hr. 

Z90. 
Tenedos,  the  population  ci,  v.  480. 
Teos.  founds  Abdera,  ii.  X47 ;  taken  by 

CaUicraddas,  iii.  ^30. 
Teres,  chieftain  of  ue,  Odryne,  v.  la. 
Terens,  legends  of,  v.  iju 
TeriUus,  Tyrant  of  Himeia,  iii.   997; 

expelled  Inr  Thero.  397. 
Terpander,  1.  33< ;  fouiKler  of  the  Doric 

lyrical  school,  il.  97;  the  «* 

of,  iv.  1Z5. 
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Tetxmoloor  of  the  Attic  dnuna,  the,  II. 

578. 
Teuthis,  Iv  443. 
Thales,  of  MUetut,  ii.  6a,  laS,  149,  465, 

560. 
Thaleuu,  and  the  GymnopiedU,  i.  237. 
Thallophori,  the,  io  Attica,  L  4*7. 
Thapsus,  iii.  376. 
Thargelia,  of  Miletus,  ii.  997. 
ThargelioD,  the  spring-month,  ii.  15. 
Thasos,  its  wealth  and    treatment   fay 

the    renians,  ii.   aas ;    opposes    the 

Athenian^   404 ;    defection    of,    406 ; 

&11  of,  4G^ ;  massacre  4at,  iv.   16,  v. 

57. 188. 
Theagenes,  the  revolution  of^  at  Megara, 

i.  305;  his  Tyranny,  306;  T.  and  Cy 

Ion,  308. 
_^^_— ^  commands  the  B<eotians, 

Thean  m,  v.  147. 

Thebans,the,  ii.  417.;  ocoipy^Plataeae, 

;ir  spec 

Jf-  45a- 


55 


:  their  s] 


speech,  X36;  at  Chauronea, 


Thebe,  daughter  of  lason  of  Pherse,  iv. 

Theoes,  the  seven-gated,  i.  103,  900  ;  her 
quarrel  with  Athens,  4 14 ;  march 
upou,  ii.  3sa,  iii.  34;  outbieak  of  the 
war  from,  53 ;  her  persistent  activity 
against  Athens,  49a ;  the  exiled 
Athenians  <tt,  iv.  43 ;  co-operates  wiih 
Corinth  in  opposing  Sparta,  178  ;  re- 
fuses to  take  part  in  the  w#r  against 
Persia,  22a  ;  ner  league  wiih  Athens, 
337 :  joins  in  the  Corinthian  League, 
a43,  347,  287;  at  war  with  Sparta, 
338  ;  revulsion  at,  353  ;  the  conspira- 
tors at,  364 :  assassination  of  the  oli- 
garchs at,  36s;  the  first  popular 
assembly  at,  367.  370 ;  the  Sacred 
Band  or,  373;  1.  and  Sparta,  376; 
her  perilous  position,  378  ;  her  policy 
under  Epaminondas,  391 ;  mistress  of 
all  Bceotia,  397  ;  Spartan  declaration 
of  war  againsi,4xo;  gains  the  victory 
of  Leuctra,  417:  an  independent 
power  in  Greec«:,  420 ;  T.  and  Delphi, 
437  :  called  into  Peloponnesus,  447, 
st^.;  intervenes  in  Thosaly,  474 ;  her 
power.  477 :  T.  and  Achala,  487  ;  sends 
a  ihira  expedition  into  Pdoponnesus, 
ib.',  takes  possession  of  Oroptu,  400 ; 
makes  peace  with  Corintb,  PhUtis 
and  Epidaurus,  491 ;  as  a  naval  power, 
499;  gains  the  oaide  of  Mantinea, 
509 ;  review  of  the  period  of  her  great- 
ness, SIX  ;  comparison  between,  and 
Athens,  5x2 ;  the  two  great  men  of, 
513,  V.  4a ;  defied  by  the  Phocians, 
69 ;  summons  an  Amphictyonic  as- 
sembly to  Thermopvlae,  7a  ;  conducts 
a  war  against  Phocis,  73  ;  as  the  rival 
of  Athens  in  the  HellesponL  xo6 ;  se- 
cedes from  the  Naval  Coniederation, 
1x4 :  her  schools  of  painters,  210 ; 
sends  troops  into  Peloponnrsus,  263, 
424,  499;  T.  and  Athens,  437;  nego- 


tiations at,  439 ;  In  league  with  Athens, 
441  ;  treatment  of,  aifler  Chaeronea ; 
becomes  a  mere  Boeotian  country 
town,  454 ;  a  Macedonian  garrison  at, 
484- 

Themison,  Tyrant  of  Eretria,  v.  278. 

Themistodes,  son  of  Neodes,  11.  a^8 ; 
first  discerns  the  importance  of  ute, 
Piraeeus,  941 ;  his  anchbishop,  t^.;  his 
ambition,  a4a  ;  his  schemes  wt  a  navy, 
id.  259;  in  power  at  Athens,  364; 
forms  a  navy  of  two  hundred  triremes, 
268 ;  exertions  of,  and  Chileus,  299 ;  at 
Tempe,  304 ;  leads  a  second  march- 
out  against  the  enemy,  30^ ;  retreats 
from  Artemisium,  3x1 ;  at  tnecoundls 
before  Salamis,  322,  seq^.;  bis  secret 
message  to  Xerxes,  323  ;  encourages 
his  fellow-^tizens,  324  ;  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  i6.i  his  advice,  353 ;  his 
treatment,  ^31 ;  his  views  and  con- 
duct, 353;  his  energy,  35^;  at  Sparta, 
361;  results  of  his  exertions,  338;  his 
last  fortunes,  396;  his  conduct  at 
Athens,  427  ;  enmity  of  the  Spartans 
against^  388 ;  his  ostentation  and  vio- 
lence, tS  :  erecis  a  sanctuary  of  Ar- 
temis Aristobule,  390 ;  his  ostracism, 
391 ;  goes  to  Argos,  ih.;  his  condem- 
nation. 393  ;  his  Oighr,  395  ;  received 
by  Admetus,  ib.;  at  Ephesus,  396; 
journeys  from  ^£gz  to  Susa,  397 ;  at 
the  courf  of  Artaxerxcs,  399  ;  in  Mag- 
nesia, t&.:  his  death,  401. 

Theodes  of  Athens,  i.  467. 

Theocosmus,  sculptor,  iit.  45. 

Theodurus,  a  priest  of  the   mysteries, 

*"•  5'3-  ... 

mathematician,  v.  162. 


Theodosia,  foundation  of,  i.  445. 

Theogenes,  iii.  162. 

Theognis  and  his  poems,  1.  306 ;  iv.  42, 

90. 
— — — ,  one  of  the  Thirty,  iv.  3X. 
Theopompos,  king  of    Sparta,  i.   930, 

a35» 

of    Chios,    historian   and 


orator,  v.  z86 ;  hi«  Philippics,  186. 
Thcori,  the  collies  oil  ii.  103. 
Theoricon,  the,  at  Athens,    ii.  493,  iv. 

7a  ;  increased  distribution  of,  v.  1x5. 
Theoris,Ddphic  priestess,  executed,  y. 

445- 
Theotimus.  the  house  of,  ▼.  68,  jo, 
Thera,  i.  48^  ;  its  immigrants,  i6. 
Theneans,  the,  in  Africa,  i.  486. 
Theramenes,    the,  Lacedaemonian,   iii. 

439- 

—  (son  of  Hagnon),  iii.    461, 


48a ;  his  influence,  486 ;  victorious  at 
Bvz.uitium  with  Alcibiades,  507;  as 
a  liberati  f  hero  at  Athen5,  539 ;  as 
peace  plenipotentiarv,  568,  569,  570 ; 
the  peace  of,  57X,  Iv.  m,  **qq.;  In- 
dicted, 36;  defends  himseli,  37; 
his  execution,  39  ;  effects  of  his  derfin, 
40. 
Thcrippides,  guardian  of  Dcmosthcner, 

v.  2jO. 
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9o ;  capttuped  by  the  AUieniaiis,  33. 
Thermopylc,  li.  31 :  the  pass  of,  306; 
consequences   oi  the    loss    of,    115,- 
Amphictyonic    decree  from,  anuist 
PhilonMtas,  ▼.  73,  394 ;   the  dm  at, 

4»7- 

Thefo.  Tyrant  of  Acragas,  Ui.  My ;  his 
deatn,  939. 

ThersiUum,  the,  at  MegalopoUs.  It.  A42. 

Theseus,  author  of  the  union  or  Attica, 
L  385 ;  the  reouins  of,  restored  to 
Athens.  U.  i34 ;  the  s  nctoary  of, 
founded  byOmon,  li.  616. 

Thesmothetae,  at  Athens,  1.  ^99. 

ThespisB,  fortified  anew,  Tr.  384 ;  de- 
prived oi  its  walls,  399;  restoration 
o(f  y.  451. 

Thespis  oflcaria,  L  399 ;  tne  founder  of 
Attic  Tragedy,  U.  576. 

Thesprotians,  the,  i.  zi6. 

Thessalians,  the,  account  of,  i.  ti8:  in- 
vade BoDotia,  119  ;  march  to  Tempe, 

Thewidns.  son  of  Ctmod,  ii.  4x0 ;  ac- 
cuses Aldbiades,  Ui.  364. 

Thessaly,  estranged  from  die  Hellenes, 
ii.  9  ;  Its  nation  j1  organinuion  under 
the  Aleudse,  374,  303 ;  Mardonius  in, 
399'  Athenians  in,  33};  joins  the 
OMinthian  League,  iv.  244;  account 
of,  461 ;  military  orgamiaticn  of,  by 
lasnn,  470 ;  the  power  of,  v.  40, 67 ; 
Philip  in,  344;  divided  among  te- 
trarcns  and  ceases  to  exist,  389. 

Thetes,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  373 ;  iii.  99. 

Thlbron,  in  Ionia,  I  v.  9oo,  *f^. ;  sent 
to  Ephesus,  973 ;  his  death,  374. 

Thirty,  the,  at  Athens,  iv.  ai ;  terrorism 
of,  ^ ;  reaction  among,  39 ;  lalse  se- 
curity of^  49;  make  proposals  to 
ThnisybiUus,  47;  part  of,  remain  at 
Eleuftis,  64;  excelled  from  the  Am- 
nesty, 6$. 

Thisoa,  iv.  443. 

Thorax  offers  homage  to  Xerxes,  iL  975. 
,  Harmost  at  Samos,  ii.  xSo. 

Thrace,  the  population  of,  i.  45^ ;  earfy 
£un0  of  the  music  art  of,  t^. ;  the 
403.  534:  *n  Attic  fleet 
continued  hostilities 


sails  to,  i& 


in,  X07 ;  the  Cyreans  in,  iv.  195 :  the 
empire  of.  v.  la  ;  T.  and  Athens,  13 ; 
at  the  height  tA  prosperity,  15 ;  the 
mines  of,  57.  tt^f. ;  under  Cerso- 
bleptes,  zix  ;  feuds  and  Athenian  suc- 
cesses in,  T18 :  interventioo  of  Philip 
in,  364 :  Athenian  policy  concerning, 
065  ;  successes  of  Pnilip  in,  367 ;  suo- 
jectcd  by  Philip,  40a,  *f^f. 

Thradan  sea,  exped  tion  into  the,  ii. 
380. 

Thranitae,  the,  Ui.  356. 

Thrasondas,  Iti.  534. 

Thrasybulus,  Tyrant  of  Miletus,  ii.  195. 

,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  iii. 

359  :  quits  Syracuse,  i6. 

-,  son  of   Thrason,  indicts 


Alcibiadcs,  iii.  527. 


TnnsybanM,  son  of  Lycus,  < 
eral,  iii.  471 ;  T.  and  Aldbiades.  47* ; 
his  share  m  the  death  of  Phiynicnus, 


490;  banishrd,  iy.  96 ;  at  Thebes,  4S  i 
at  Phyle,  47;  advances  towards 
Athens,  48 ;  oelebcates  tlia  day  of  his 
return,  60 ;  dedicates  a  work  of  art  u> 
Thebes,  76;  leads  an  auxiliary  force 
to  Thebes.  338 ;  his  maritime  exploitSg 
979;  his  (loath,  381,  303. 

Thruybolus,  of  CoUytus,  iv.  948,  384 ; 
V.  87. 

Thrasydet,  elected  one  of  the  Pyfagorae, 
y,  495. 

Thrasydaeus,  Tyiant  of   Aciagas,  iii. 


-,ofEKs,ly.  903. 


Thrssyioclnis,  Athoiian  trierard^  y.«33. 

ofMesaenfS,y.  374. 

Thrasyius,  iiL  471 ;  surprises  the  Syra- 

cnsans,  503 ;  his  defeat,  ii. ;  one  of 

the  commanders  at  the  Arginuue,  533 ; 

his  execudon,  S44. 
Thrasymachus,  ot  Chaloedon,  iv.  140, 

V.  Z78 ;  his  onxioa/ifT tJU  Larumatu, 

183. 
Thrasymedes,  sculptor,  ii.  638 ;  iiL  45. 
Three  Thousand,  the,  at  Athens,  iv.  34 ; 

thdr  march  upon  Phyle,  46. 
Thucydides,  mm  of  Ownas,  his  opuiioii 

on  the  war  between  Chaids  and  En^ 

^^^.f  *:  "5^*^  3it  f«A^^ :.  charged 
nh  the  defence  of  the  Thraaan  coast. 


iii.    184;    banishment   of,  i8v;   sos- 
pected  as  a  free-thinker,  iv.  86,  y.  xo. 


-,  son  of  Me^aias,  A. ' 


his  ostracism.  4581  iii.  xaz. 
Thurii,  foundanoD  of,  ii.  S^S. '<<?•*  !>>• 

970;    as    the  enemy  or  Tarentna, 

970. 
Thymbne,  oracle  of,  iL  19. 
Thyrea,  iii.  170. 
Hlphusium,  Mount,  iv.  %sx. 
Timaea,  wife  of  Agis,  iU.  445. 
-  i,ofCyxicus,Ui.  43V 

sent  to  Sosa,  iv.  483. 


Tiniandra,iv.  «K 

Timanthes  of  (^dmus,  painter^  y.  sxi. 

Tiina»chus,  son  of  Arisehia,  v.  360 ;  his 

cottdemnatloa,  369. 
Timcailaos,  ii.  535. 
Timocrades,  ii.  105. 
Timoczmtes,  the  Rhodian,  mission  of,  to 

,i^.«33.«ff. 
>,  Demosthenes  ff  gainst,  v.  S48. 


Timocreon,  poet,  ii.  387. 
Timolas,  partisan  of  Pbilip,  v.  494. 
Timolaus  propoaes  an  attahoc  on  Sparta^ 


iv.  346. 

Timomachoa  abandons  the  Cbeaoone- 
stu.y.  lit. 

Timon  at  Ddphi,  ii.  309. 

Timotheus,  son  of  Cooon,  iv.  386;  com- 
mander of  the  new  ooofederate  fleet, 
389  ;  in  the  Ionic  sea,  309 ;  lands  Za- 

?mthians  in  their  island,  396;  sails  to 
hessaly  and  Macedonia,  mo;  a^ 
taclcs  AmphipoUs,  v.  53,  88 ;  nis  cha- 
racter, 93;  his  (aJl,  96;  retires  horn 
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DaUic  life,  98 ;  ordered  to  tupport  Ar- 
iobarsanes,  i<n ;  hU  suocattcs,  0, 119 ; 
Ids  condemnatioa  and  death,  laa,  133 
the  picture  of,  an. 

-  of  IfUetus,  poet  and  musi- 


cian, Iv.  1x7:  T.  and  Euripides,  too; 

the  music  cf,  t.  39. 
TIresias,  !i.  9. 
Tiribaxus,  successor  of  Tlthranstes,  ir. 

868 ;  9oes  to  Susa,  27* ;   coaducts  a 

fleet  to  Cyprus,  atM. 
TInrns,  die  walls  ol,  L  159. 
Tltnoia,  ▼.  7<,  435. 
Ttsamenus,  the  modon  of,  !▼.  69. 
Tisias,  rhetorician,  IL  537 :  Ui-  s^i ;  ▼. 

i8z. 
Tissaphemes,  satrap  in  A^  Minor,  W. 

£0;  his  fint  treaty  of  subsidies  with 
e  Spartans,  438 ;  lowers  the  rate  of 
pa]^  Z44 ;  his  court  at  Magnesia,  456 ; 
at  OmdiiM,  456 ;  returns  to  Magnesia, 


atdie  south-coast.  496;  his  policy! 
Aldbiades,  497;    dis- 


•»—««.,  It.  x8;  T.  and  bvTiis.  180; 
satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  196 ;  in  the  in- 
terior  of  Carta,  3a6:  assembles  his 
troops,  aa8 ;  his  feB,  399. 
Tithraustes,  succaeds  Tissanbenes,  It. 
239;  negotiates  with  the  Greek  states, 

Toboides,  iL  449 ;  his  naval  adiieve- 
^i^iBBXi,  443,  445;   &Us    at  Coronea, 

449* 

.Torone.  \r.  15. 

Tragedy,  Attic,  ii.  57«.  **»• ;  «▼•  87, 
uqq. ;  ▼.  195. 

Trapesua,  foundadon  of,  i.  444;  re- 
turn 01  the  Ten  Thousand  to^  It. 
X9S. 

Triacades.  at  Sparta,  i.  ata. 

Tricolini.  W.  447. 

Trieraichy,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  <«$. 

Triphylla  becomes  Perioed-land  of  EUs, 
i.  353  f  !▼•  9cA. 

Tripolitsa,  the  plain  of,  iv.  5x0. 

Tritaea,  i.  469. 

Troad,   part  of  the,  called   Lyda,  i. 

87- 
Trcesene  college  of  Theori  in,  ii.  X03 ; 

Athetuans  at,  3x7. 
Troja,  i.  89 :  date  of  fiOi  of,  164. 
Trcgan  myths,  L  146. 
Trophonius,  architect,  ii.  71. 
Ts<mardagh.  Mount,  v.  xi. 
Tyche,  godoess,  y.  axa. 
,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  iii.  aao, 

Tydeus,  iii.  <so. 

Tyndareon,  10. 96a. 

Tyraimis.  ue,  in  Ionia,  i.  968:  spread 
of,  in  Greece,  i.  309 ;  downfidl  of  the, 
at  Syracuse,  iii.  959.  ^ 

Tyrants,  the,  and  SparU,  i.  307,  t*qf. 


Tyras,  i.  444- 
Tyre  taken  by 


,  iv.  994. 
Tyrrhenians,  the,  myths  as  to  the  < 

graUon  of,  from  Lydia,  i.  963. 
TyrtsBus,  and  clttiac  poetry,  i.  939. 

his  wax-songs  tor  Sparta,  ii.  99. 


Uinim,  Egyptian  name  fer  dia  Greeks, 
i.54. 


Vardar,  ^^■''^TofAe.  t.  xj, 
Vc|eCad<ni,  introductioft  of  nraig9»  fnf^ 

Vistritsa,  vsSjr  of  dw,  ▼.  x6. 
Vodana,  WAtemlls  of,  y.  as. 


Writliif,  ate  of,  among  dia  Creshi,  it 
51 ;  in  Boeoda,  54. 


Xand)ians,  courage  of  the,  U.  ist. 

Xanthippus,  ifuUcts  Miltiades,  iL  959 ; 
in  command  of  the  Atdc  fleet,  33X  ;  the 
fleet  assembles  at  iEina  under,  354. 

Xanthus  (river),  i.  9a ;  Ii.  159. 

Xenares.  ilL  99a. 

Xenias,  it.  907. 

Xenodes,  architect,  il.  61  x. 

Xenodides,  poet,  banished  from  Mace- 
donia, T.  379. 

Xenocrates,  son  of  ^nesidemus,  at  Acr»* 
gas,iii.996L 

Xenophanes,  philosopher,  ii.  466,  47A. 

Xenophon,  IL  99,  iv.  90;  a  t3rpical 
Athenian,  X90 ;  the  preserver  or  the 


Athenian,  X90;' 

Greek  army,  sox.  X94 ;  leads  it  from 
Perinthus  to  Asia,  196;  enters  into 
service  with  Senthes,  ib.  900 ;  assists 
Agesilaus,  «i6,  951,  399,  v.  xs6; 
enten  the  service  of  Cyrus,  X57 ;  his 
experieiMX  of  life,  ib.  158  ;  as  a  phi- 
losopher, X59;  his  Mtmarabtiia, 
ib.',  (Eeonamicut,  ^.;  X.  and  Plato^ 

>59- 
Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  it  31,  97X  ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Persian  thrcMW,  973 ;  his 
modves  for  war,  973  ;  armaments  re- 
sumed by,  975 ;  his  armada  at  Cntdla, 
and  in  winter-quarters  at  Sardes,  978 ; 
crosses  the  Hellespont,  989  ;  at  Mount 
Olympus,  ib.i  advances  aoinst  Ther- 
mopyuB,  300  ;  his  council  of  war  00 
thebay  oifPhalerus,  318;  receives  a 
secret  message  from  Themistodes, 
393 ;  his  throne  on  Mount  iGgaleus, 
395 ;  at  the  batde  of  Salamis,  397 ;  his 
return  to  Asia,  399 ;  enters  into  the 
plans  of  Pausootus,  371;  bn  ycait 
of,  3^;  his  death,  398. 
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Cfeneral  Index, 


Xerxes  IL.  assaesloated   by  his    half- 

brodier,  SoflnlUuras,  iii.  490. 
XttChus  ^4poiuo),  L  39a 


Year,  tlM  Great  of  the  Hellenes,  U.  30. 


Zacysthiaas,  the,e3cpclled  firom  Cydooia, 

ii.  X70. 
Zacynthus,    Demaratns    flies     to,    ii. 

939,  iii.  4 :  a  fleet  despatched  to,  iv.  396. 
Zapeos,  Mount,  the  passes  of,  ii.  277 
ZakucoB  of  Locri,  the  legislatioa  01^  ii. 

X06. 
Zande,  Mesteniaas  obtain  dominion  in, 

i.  843  :  Cynueani  futsWish  themselTes 

in,  465  :  colooies  of,  477 ;  Scythes  at, 

U.aza. 
Zaretra,  fi>rt  olj  ▼.  sSa. 


Zcao,  philosopher,  iL  47s* 

— -^    couit-danoer  of  Aitaxerzes,   hb 

ZcphyrzMi  promonotory,  the,  I.  471. 

Zeuffitf,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  353. 

ZeuSvl.  ^[.84,  »9;  his  altar  onLycaeon, 
241 ;  c^jMossus  oi^  dedicated  by  the 
Cy[Mc:iJdc  996;  at  Athens,  330 ;  vor- 
sluppcU  in  die  Aduean  towns  of  Italy, 
4^3  :  hLs  oracle  at  Dodona,  ii.  z  ;  so- 
p«Tion^  ot,  in  the  ApoUine  religion. 
26;  Aj*tm^H  acknowledged  by  the 
Hd]enicorades,57:  Uriut^  the  altar, 
of,  £>Ti  the  Boraonis,  183;  the  Pan- 
iuUrn-k,  aao;  his  national  sanctuary 
fousdci  L  at  rfatBSB,  389  ;  EUuUurhu, 
the  nuirble  hall  oi^  at  Athens^  6x6  ;  in 


Otynipin,  iii.  33a ;  a  helmet  dedicated 
bf  Hitre^  to,  tS.i  EUuik^rius^  960 ; 
immdklion  of  the  Corinthian  temple 
of,  iv   i^%;  Lyctnu,  worship  o<^  440. 

Zemis  of  Heradea,  painter  ,  ▼.  38.  9x0. 

Z^pbyrut  of  Heradea,  editor  oc  the 
Homeric  poems,  i.  394. 
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